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PREFACE. 


It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  but  be  surprising  to  every  one  who 
has  at  all  considered  the  subject,  that  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  efforts  which  have  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  been  made  by  great  men  of  all  countries  in  investigating 
the  History  of  Eome — her  Constitution.  Laws,  Eeligion, 
Literature  and  social  condition; — and  notwithstanding  the 
important  results  of  those  labours,  which  have  not  only 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  early  History  of  Borne,  but  have 
also  given  a  different  tone  and  colour  to  the  latter  history  of 
that  extraordinary  nation, — the  books  on  Boman  History 
which  are  used  in  our  schools  are  still,  to  a  great  extent,  what 
they  were  half  a  century  ago.  Old  errors  and  misconceptions, 
which  have  long  since  been  exposed  and  exploded  by  scholars, 
are  daily  repeated  and  impressed  upon  the  mind  and  memory 
of  the  rising  generation;  and  the  student  is  left  to  discover 
these  errors  at  a  maturer  age,  when  it  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  boys  continue  to  learn  that  which  has  again  and  again 
been  proved  to  be  false  or  incorrect,  and  which  they  afterwards 
ha\e  to  unlearn?  The  teacher  has  so  much  to  do  in  storing 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  knowledge,  and  in  training  their 
mental  powers  to  independent  activity,  that  it  is  worse  than 
waste  of  time  to  teach  that  which  is  false  or  unsound,  and 
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which  in  the  progress  of  their  studies  most  prove  an  obstacle 
rather  than  an  assistance. 

So  long  as  any  science,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  he,  is  yet  iu 
its  infiBincy,  and  so  long  as  no  great  and  positiye  results  have 
been  gained  in  it,  the  subject  is  not  a  fit  one  for  educational 
purposes  :  that  only  which  is  well  known  and  firmly  established 
affords  a  safe  foundation  upon  which  the  mental  training  of  a 
youth  can  be  based ;  from  this  he  may  afterwards  extend  his 
studies  in  whatever  direction  he  pleases.  What  is  here  said 
of  a  science  in  general,  holds  good  also  of  uncertain  or  disputed 
poind  in  any  science  of  which  use  is  made  in  education.  But 
if  great  and  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in  any 
subject  which  does  form  part  of  a  liberal  education,  certainly 
no  teacher  who  is  in  earnest  about  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  those  entrusted  to  his  care  should  treat  with  indifference 
or  disregard  the  new  light  thus  obtained.  But  this,  unfortu- 
nately, is  the  case  with  Boman  History:  it  is  taught  more 
or  less  in  all  schools,  but  in  the  miyority  of  cases  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  immense  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  it  since  the  year  1811,  when  Niebuhr  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work. 

The  object  which  the  author  of  the  present  undertaking  has 
had  in  view,  was  to  produce  a  book  which  should  place  the 
History  of  Rome  before  the  young  student  in  a  manner  worthy 
of,  and  consistent  with,  the  actual  state  of  this  branch  of  our 
historical  knowledge.  Whether  he  has  been  successful  in  his 
attempt,  others  must  judge.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  to  condense  and  select  out  of  an  immense  mass  of 
detail  that  which  is  really  necessary  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
any  period  in  history,  is  often  far  more  difficult  than  to  give 
a  minute  narrative  of  all  the  particulars  recorded  in  the 
authorities.  In  conformity  with  the  principle  above  laid  down, 
ho  has  stated  as  facts  those  points  which  are  now  acknowledged 
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by  all  competent  judges  to  be  facts,  though  in  older  books 
thej  are  either  not  mentioned  at  all  or  are  placed  in  a  wrong 
light.  Among  them  he  may  mention  the  nature  of  the  ple- 
beians, with  their  relation  to  the  patricians,  which  renders  the 
history  of  the  long-protracted  struggle  between  the  two  orders 
80  instructive  and  interesting ;  and  the  character  of  the  ager 
publicus  and  the  agrarian  laws :  the  statements  made  in  this 
work  upon  these  subjects  are  no  longer  the  opinions  of  this  or 
that  scholar,  but  fiEu^ts  established  as  firmly  as  any  others  in 
history.  Those  points,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  stiU 
matters  of  unc4!tainty  or  dispute,  have  when  necessaiy  been 
stated  as  such,  or  passed  over  altogether,  in  order  not  to 
confuse  the  learner.  References  to  ancient  authorities  have 
been  given  only  where  they  seemed  to  be  of  particular  interest; 
and  on  the  whole  the  author  has  been  sparing  of  them,  partly 
to  avoid  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  work,  which  even  as  it 
is  has  grown  larger  than  he  anticipated,  and  partly  because 
he  knows  from  experience  that  they  are  of  little  use  to  young 
students,  the  majority  of  whom  do  not  possess  all  the  ancient 
writers,  and  if  they  did,  would  not  be  able  to  consult  them  with 
advantage. 

The  author  need  hardly  remark,  that  he  has  availed  himself 
of  all  the  more  important  works  on  Roman  History,  or  those 
portions  of  it,  which  have  appeared  since  the  time  when 
Niebnhr  gave  a  fresh  life  and  new  impulse  to  the  subject; 
and  wherever  the  opinions  of  Niebuhr  have  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  investigations,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  adopt  them, 
and  even  to  use  the  very  words,  when  they  seemed  to  him  to 
convey  in  the  most  appropriate  manner  what  he  had  to  state : 
those  words,  when  he  had  the  happiness  of  being  among  the 
pupils  of  that  distinguished  man,  made  in  many  instances  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  his  then  youthful  mind,  that  it  would 
be  at  once  difficult  and  painful  to  him  to  express  his  sentiments 
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in  any  other  terms.  But,  notwithstanding  this  veneration  for 
his  instructor,  he  has  endeayoored  to  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment, as  will  be  perceiyed  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  Niebuhr. 

When  the  author  entered  upon  this  undertaking,  he  intended 
to  carry  the  History  of  Rome  down  to  the  year  a.d.  476, 
that  is,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  but  during 
the  execution  he  found  that,  in  order  to  get  the  whole  within 
reasonable  compass,  he  should  have  to  curtail  considerably  the 
history  of  those  periods  which  are  of  most  importance  to 
young  scholars  :  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  relate  the  history  of  a  period  which  offers  little  to 
instruct  and  less  to  interest  a  young  mind,  and  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  ennoble  the  feelings,  seemed  to  him  to  be  opposed  to 
the  objects  for  which  the  book  was  intended.  He  has  there- 
fore carried  the  History  of  the  Empire  no  further  than  the 
death  of  Commodus,  at  which  period  the  moral  degradation  of 
the  Empire  reached  its  lowest  point ;  and  he  must  refer  those 
who  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  onward,  to  the  master-work  of 
Gibbon,  or  to  the  brief  but  graphic  sketches  in  Niebuhr's 
Lectures  on  Roman  History.  In  conclusion,  he  ventures  to 
express  a  hope,  that  the  present  work,  though  mainly  designed 
for  schools  and  colleges,  may  be  found  a  not  unwelcome  gift  to 
the  more  intelligent  among  general  readers. 


L  SCHMITZ 


Edinburgh, 

Jfarc/i,  1847. 
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INTEOBUCTION. 

GENERAL  CBABACTER  07  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROHB— ITALY   AMD 
ITS  BARLIEST  1KHABITAMT8. 

• 

T^YEET  nation  owes  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  partly  to  its  innate  genius,  and  partly  to  the 
circamstanoes  under  the  influence  of  which  it  has  grown  and 
developed  its  character.  In  the  history  of  Borne  both  these 
things  combined  to  make  her  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  and  it 
ofken  happened  that  when  circumstances  had  reduced  her  to  the 
last  extremities,  her  peculiar  genius  rose  with  fresh  yigour  and 
energy,  and  ultimately  secured  the  victory.  TVom  the  moment 
of  her  foundation,  Eome  had  to  maintain  her  existence  by  force 
of  arms ;  like  a  young  giantess,  she  crushed,  one  after  another, 
eveiy  one  of  her  neighbours  that  came  in  contact  with  her,  until, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  after  her  birth,  she  had  sub- 
dued all  the  tribes  of  Italy,  and  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  What,  in  her  youth,  the  giantess  had  been 
obliged  to  do  in  self-defence,  and  what  had  been  a  struggle  for 
her  own  existence,  became  in  the  end  her  favourite  pursuit ;  one 
war  ever  gave  rise  to  fresh  wars  ;  she  hastened  from  victoxy  to 
viotoiy,  and  from  conquest  to  conquest,  till  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  she  dictated  her  laws  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
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tlie  known  world.  A  most  wonderful  system  of  polity,  such  as 
in  ancient  times  was  devised  only  by  the  genius  of  the  Bomans, 
and  as  is  seen  in  modem  times  nowhere  but  in  the  yast  empire 
of  Britain,  kept  together  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  nations 
and  countries,  that  were  brought  under  one  rule :  one  mighty 
spirit  pervaded  the  whole  system  of  goyemment  and  administra- 
tion, and  gave  to  the  empire  its  life  and  its  power.  But  what 
had  been  bmlt  up  by  the  virtues  of  the  earlier  Bomans,  was  lost 
or  destroyed  by  the  vices  of  their  degenerate  descendants,  and, 
after  Bome  had  eigoyed  her  triumphant  existence  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  the  ancient  spirit  gradually  died  away ;  the  lifeless 
mass  of  the  empire  sank  into  decay  and  dissolution,  and  the  whole 
became  the  prey  of  barbarians,  who  invaded  it  on  all  sides,  and 
raised  new  kingdoms  and  states  upon  its  ruins.  But  the  spirit 
of  dominion  which  had  been  developed  at  Bome,  though  now 
unable  to  maintain  itself  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  was  not 
extinct,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  showed  itself  in 
A  different  form :  Bome  assumed  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  and  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  ruled 
over  the  whole  of  the  Christian  world  as  its  spiritual  sovereign. 
At  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  this  power  was  again  broken, 
and  broken  by  the  descendants  of  those  same  barbarians  who,  a 
thousand  years  before,  had  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
Boman  empire.  Only  a  shadow  and  a  faint  echo  still  exist,  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  eternal  city. 

The  histoiy  of  Bome  forms  the  transition  from  ancient  to 
modem  times,  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  intemiediate  posi- 
tion of  Bome  between  the  two  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  worid  and  its  history.  This  is  a  point 
which  we  ought  not  to  forget,  when  at  times  we  hear  of  the 
immense  ravages  and  devastations  which  marked  the  conquests 
of  the  Bomans  in  various  countries.  Innumerable  treasures  of 
Greek  art  and  literature  would  have  been  lost  and  forgotten,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  Bome,  where  a  certain  spark  of  the  spirit  of 
antiquity  was  glimmering,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  beneath 
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the  overwhelming  heaps  of  its  ruins ;  until,  ahont  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  it  burst 
forth  into  a  blazing  flame  which  soon  spread  light  and  warmth 
over  the  whole  of  dviliBed  Europe. 

But  more  important  than  all  this  is  the  fact,  that  our  modem 
dvilisation  is  only  a  further  development  of  that  of  the  Bomans, 
and  is  essentially  based  upon  it ;  for  the  history  of  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  ends  in  that  of  Eome,  and  that  of  all  modem  nations 
has  grown  out  of  that  of  Bome.  The  languages  of  Italy  and  its 
surrounding  islands,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  to  some 
extent  of  England  also,  are  to  this  very  day  so  many  proofs  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Bomans  in  those  countries. 
These  languages  are  only  dialects  formed  firom  the  Latin,  and 
modified  by  time  and  a  variety  of  circumstances :  so  that  who- 
ever wishes  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  will  find 
the  key  to  it  in  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Latin.  Most  of 
the  towns  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  Europe  were 
founded  by  the  Bomans,  and  owe  their  origin  to  their  wonderful 
system  of  colonisation.  In  this  respect,  again,  there  is  no  modem 
nation  which  presents  such  striking  resemblances  to  Bome  as 
England,  whose  spirit  and  system  of  colonisation  is  not  equalled 
by  any  other  European  nation.  The  barbarians,  who  destroyed 
the  Boman  empire  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  were  themselves  subdued  by  the  spirit  of  Bome,  which  still 
continued  to  live  in  her  institutions  and  her  language ;  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  although  Bome's  political  and  military 
power  was  broken,  yet  the  spirit  of  her  institutions  and  language 
exerdsed  its  influence  upon  the  victorious  barbarians,  and  so 
became  the  groundwork  of  a  new  European  civilisation.  Proofs 
of  this  readily  present  themselves  to  an  attentive  observer  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  from  its  southernmost  point  to  the 
Baltic  and  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland.  But  it  was,  above 
aU  things,  the  Boman  law,  the  most  genuine  and  perfect  pro- 
duction of  the  Boman  mind,  that  retained  its  influence  almost 
^^fflmpftirftd.     Ko  nation  of  antiquity  had  shown  such  wisdom 
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in  its  legislation,  or  broaght  its  code  of  laws  to  such  a  state  of 
perfection  and  internal  consistency  as  the  Roman ;  nay,  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  one  among  modem  nations  which  can  in  this  respect 
be  compared  with  it.  This  legacy  of  the  Roman  mind,  there- 
fore, retained  its  ascendancy  down  to  the  latest  times,  among 
the  nations  which  conquered  Rome.  In  England,  the  Roman 
law,  it  is  true,  never  struck  such  firm  root  as  in  some  other 
countries,  especially  in  Germany,  where  a  shadow  of  the  Roman 
emperors  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century;  but,  even  in  our  English  law,  the  traces  of 
Roman  influence  are  greater  and  more  numerous  than  people 
are  inclined  to  think ;  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  Roman  law  is  still  in  force  among  us. 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Latin  language, 
properly  speaking,  was  never  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  perfectly 
dead  language,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ancient  Etruscan  and 
many  others  became  so.  For  although,  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire,  the  language  of  the  people,  by  mixture  with  the 
languages  of  the  barbarians,  was  gradually  transformed  into 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  yet  the  Latin  language  con- 
tinued to  be  written  in  all  parts  of  Europe  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ;  and  throughout  the  middle  ages  all  works 
of  a  philosophical  or  scientific  nature  were  written  in  Latin. 
In  the  church  of  Rome,  Latin  is  the  ordinary  language  to  this 
day.  Until  the  last  century,  Latin  was  thus  the  common  language 
of  all  scholars,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  practice  of  writing  in  Latin  works  belonging  to 
the  higher  species  of  literature  has,  indeed,  ceased  in  our  days ; 
but  whether  science  is  really  benefited  by  the  innovation,  or  not, 
is  stiU  a  doubtful  question. 

A  nation  which  has  exercised  such  an  influence  upon  the  fate 
of  its  contemporaries,  and  upon  posterity,  has  a  claim  to  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  every  thinking  man ;  and  all  that 
can  be  said  of  the  importance  of  history  in  general  holds  good  in 
a  much  higher  degree  of  that  of  Rome.     As  there  is  no  modem 
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nation  whose  history  presents  so  many  points  of  resemblanoe 
and  comparison  with  that  of  Borne  as  the  English,  so  the  history 
of  Borne  deserves  the  greatest  attention  from  every  Englishman, 
who  has  here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  histoiy  of  his  own 
oonntiy  foreshadowed,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirror.  There  is  a  class 
of  persons  who  look  at  all  historical  studies,  and  more  especially 
at  the  study  of  antiquity,  with  disr^ard,  if  not  with  contempt, 
and  at  best  treat  it  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Such  a  mode 
of  thinking  however  is  only  the  fruit  of  ignorance,  which  generally 
depreciates  that  which  lies  beyond  its  comprehension;  and, 
surely,  no  one  ought  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  persons  who  talk 
about  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  That  school  of  modem 
philosophy,  moreover,  which  would  fain  turn  our  eyes  from  the 
past,  and  persuade  us  to  contemplate  only  the  present  and  the 
future,  is  of  the  shaUowest  kind :  it  removes  from  under  our  feet 
the  firm  ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  shows  as  much  wisdom 
as  it  would  if  it  taught  us  to  believe  that  men  were  made  for 
flying  instead  of  walking.  He  who  wishes  to  comprehend  the 
present,  and  divine  the  frtture,  must  take  his  lessons  frt)m  the 
past ;  for  it  is  there  that  he  finds  the  roots  of  the  present,  and 
the  germs  of  the  future. 

Italy  is  a  peninsula  stretching  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  straits 
of  Sicily.  The  length  fit>m  north-west  to  south-east  is  about 
750  miles:  its  breadth,  in  the  central  parts,  about  160  miles. 
In  the  north,  where  its  breadth  is  greatest,  it  is  protected  by  the 
Alps  from  the  north  winds.  A  range  of  mountains  issuing  from 
the  western  Alps,  and  running  along  the  coast  of  Genoa,  traverses 
Italy  from  north  to  south,  and,  forming  as  it  were  the  spine  of 
the  peninsula,  sends  out  its  ramifications  and  rivers  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east,  thus  creating  the  most  beautiful  valleys  and 
fertile  plains.  This  range  of  mountains  bears  the  name  of  the 
Apennines  (^penHtnus  menu) :  in  the  south  it  seems  to  have  been 
originally  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  from  which  it 
was  torn  asunder  by  the  formation  of  the  straits  of  Sicily.    The 
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two  halves,  into  which  Italy  is  divided  by  the  Apennines,  are 
conntries  of  a  totally  different  nature:  the  part  east  of  the 
Apennines  is  a  country  of  secondary,  or  still  more  frequently,  of 
tertiary  formation,  and  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  lUyricvm 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  western  part,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mostly  of  a  volcanic  nature,  similar  to  the  ishinds 
of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica:  so  that  the  Apennines  rise 
between  two  large  valleys,  the  deepest  parts  of  which  are  filled 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea.  The  northern  part  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps,  the 
Apennines,  and  the  Adriatic,  forms  an  extensive  plain  (the  plain 
of  Lombardy)  intersected  by  the  river  Po,  and  its  numerous 
tributaries ;  while  the  whole  of  Italy,  south  of  this  large  plain,  is 
a  more  or  less  mountainous  country,  including  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  with  hilly  districts  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  character.  The  whole  peninsula  enjoys, 
generally  speaking,  a  clear,  bright,  and  transparent  atmosphere, 
and  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the  greatest  advantages  and 
facilities  for  both  agriculture  and  commerce.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Italy  in  ancient  times  was  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  best-cultivated  countries :  the  number  of  its  towns  is  said  to 
have  amounted  at  one  time  to  1197.^ 

The  name  Italy  {liaUa)  was  originally  confined  to  the  southern- 
most part  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Bnittium,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  numerous  and  fine  oxen 
(viiuU^  Irako!)  which  that  district  produced :'  it  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  country  south  of  the  river  Laos,  in  the  west,  and 
of  Metapontum  in  the  east ;  Tarentum  being  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy,  and  belonging  to  lapygia.'  At  a  still  later  period,  when 


1  ^lian.  Vcar.  BiiL  iz.  16.  Italk,  p.  10(>,  ed.  MttUer.     Niebnhr, 

'  Yarro,  De  He  Rutt  ii.  6 :  Graecub  however,  has  Bbown    that  Italia  is 

enim    antiqoa  (ut  scribit    Timaens)  nothing  elte  bnt  the  ooantrj  of  the 

tauroe  yocabant  lra\o6s  a  quoram  Itali. 

mnltittidine  et  pulchritndine  et  foeta  '  Starabo,  li.  p.  254  ;  Thneyd.  vii. 

▼itulorum  Italiaxn  dizcrant      Comp.  83 ;   Comp.    DionysinB,    L    12 ;  and 

Tarro  in  Gellius,  zi.  1 ;  Festiu,  ■.  t.  Plin.  ff,  £l,  zriii.  12. 
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the  Greek  oolonies  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula  formed  an  alliance 
among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection  against 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians  on  the  other,  the  name  Italia  comprehended  the  whole 
oountiy  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Posidonia  (Paestum)  to 
Tarentom.^  Alter  the  war  with  Fyrrhus,  b.o.  27S,  when  the 
Uomans  had  become  masters  of  aU  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  the 
name  Italia  comprised  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  river 
Tiber,  and  included  a  portion  of  Picenum.  Lastly,  about  the  time 
of  Polybius,  the  name  was  used  in  its  widest  extent,  embracing 
the  country  from  the  rivers  Macra  and  Eubicon  to  the  straits  of 
SicQy ;  so  that  Etruria  and  Umbria  were  regarded  as  countries  in 
Italy.  The  country  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  down  to  the  rivers 
Macra  and  Bubicon  was  called  Cisalpine  Gaul  (Gallia  Cualjpina), 
being  inhabited  by  a  number  of  (Gallic  tribes.  There  are  many 
other  names  used  by  poets  as  designations  of  the  peninsula :  they 
are  derived  either  from  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts,  or 
are  connected  with  and  explained  by  certain  Greek  legends: 
names  of  this  kind  are  Hespena,  Opica,  Ausonia,  Oenotria, 
Gamesene,  Argessa,  Saturnia. 

The  greater  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times, 
by  Felasjfia9U,  belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  Greece.  The  Siculians  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Tyrrhenians  in  Etruria,  the  Aborigines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beate  (also  called  Casci,  Prisd,  and  Sacrani),  the 
Chones  and  Oenotrians  in  the  west,  and  the  Peucetians  in  the 
east  of  southern  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  branches  of  the 
widely-spread  race  of  the  Pelasgians*  A  second  great  tribe, 
which  inhabited  the  north  of  Italy,  were  the  UMrians,  who  are 
called  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.'  Their 
territory  seems  originally  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  ancient  Siculians ;  but  for  us  the  Umbrians  are  a  great 
forgotten  people,  whose  name  alone  survives.    The  country  in 

<  Dionyi.  I  78.  »  Plin.  H,  N,  Ui.  19. 
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the  north-west  of  Italy  was  iuhabited  by  the  lAguriaM^  who 
appear  to  have  occupied,  in  early  times,  a  much  larger  tract  of 
country  than  they  did  afterwards :  unfortunately,  however,  their 
history  is  unknown,  till  the  time  when  we  find  their  nation  in  a 
state  of  decay  and  dissolution.  The  country  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  lower  sea,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Baetian  Alps,  was 
inhabited  by  the  JEtnucans,  or,  as  they  called  themselTcs,  Basena. 
They  seem  to  have  invaded  Italy  from  the  north,  and  to  have 
subdued  the  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians  and  occupied  their  country. 
The  TJmbrians  also  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Etruscans ;  tradition  related  that  the 
Etruscans  conquered  three  hundred  Umbrian  towns  ;*  nay,  the 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  carried  their  conquests  even  as  far  as 
Gampania ;  and  Yelleius  Paterculus'  states  that  the  towns  of 
Nola  and  Capua  were  founded  by  Etruscans  about  forty-seren 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Etruscans  were  a  mighty  nation :  although  their  history  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  it  is  manifest  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  high  degree  of  civilisation ;  and  that  arts  and  sciences 
flourished  among  them  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
which  derived  many  of  its  religious  and  political  forms  from 
them.  The  country  about  Amitemum,  in  the  Apennines,  was  in- 
habited by  the  Sabines,  who  formed  the  stock  to  which  belonged 
the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Samnites,  and  Lucanians.  These  tribes, 
which  are  now  usually  called  by  the  generic  name  of  Sabel- 
lians,  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  central  and  southern 
Italy,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  Yestinians, 
Marrucinians,  and  Frentanians,  were,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
Sabellian  race.  The  Oscana  or  Opicana  dwelt  in  the  country 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Sabellians,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  river 
Laos.  The  Ausonians  or  Auruncans  formed  a  distinct  branch  of 
this  race ;  to  which  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Yolsdans,  Sididnes, 
Saticuli,  and  Aequi,  likewise  belonged.  The  Oscan  language 
was  spoken  throughout  the  south-western  part  of  Italy,  and 

•  Plin.  Lc.  7  1,  7. 
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was  understood  even  at  Eome,  where  Oscan  plays  were  performed 
and  understood  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  The 
peninsula  forming  the  south-west  of  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the 
Oenotrians ;  and  the  districts  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Oenotrians  were  occupied  by  the  Daunians,  Chones,  Peuoetii, 
and  Sallentines  or  Messapians.  We  must  add  the  observation, 
that  the  whole  of  southern  Italy,  from  the  river  Silarus  in  the 
west  and  the  Prento  in  the  east,  was  afterwards  called  Magna 
Graeda,  on  account  of  the  establishment  there  of  numerous 
Greek  colonies,  which  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the 
civilisation,  arts,  and  literature  of  the  Italians  and  those  of 
Greece. 


B  8 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LATIUH   AND  ITS  BARLIEST    INHABITANTS  AND  TBADITIOKB— ARNEAS  AND 
THE  TROJANS— ALBA  LONGA — THB  LATIN  CX>NFBDBKACT. 

Latiuh,  wliicli  Aristotle^  describes  as  a  district  of  Opica, 
anciently  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  in  the  north  to 
Cape  Circeii  in  the  south,  and  was  subsequently  distinguished 
as  such  by  the  name  of  LaHum  vetua  or  antiquum?  At  a  later 
time  the  name  of  Latium  was  extended  as  far  south  as  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Liris,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsians 
and  Pelignians ;  and  this  additional  country  was  distinguished 
from  ancient  Latium  by  the  name  of  Latium  novum  or  adfectum. 

According  to  Aristotle,  who,  as  above  mentioned,  calls  Latium 
a  district  in  Opica,  its  inhabitants  would  have  been  the  Oscans 
or  Opicans:  but,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Bomans 
themselves,  which  are  collected  and  minutely  discussed  in 
Dionysius,  Latium  was  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times,  by  Siculi, 
a  Pelasgian  tribe,  whom  tradition  traced  to  some  mythical  king 
Latinus.  These  Siculi  were  connected  with  the  Itali  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Italy.  The  district  north-east  of  Latium,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Beate  and  Carseoli,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Aborigines,  a  kindred  tribe  of  the  Siculi.  These  Aborigines 
were  driven  from  their  seats,  and  urged  forward  to  the  river 
Anio,  by  the  Sabines.'  The  Siculians  of  Latium  were  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  Aborigines,**  and  a  portion  of  them  is  said 

1  PoULy/iU  10.  or  Pelasgians;   but  the  fmct  u,  tluit 

'  Pliii.^.i\r.iii.9;StFabo,v.p.  231.  both  Umbrians  and  Opicans  were  Id 

s  Dionyg.  ii.  49.  all  probability  Pelasgian  nations,  like 

*  Some  writers  call  the  conquerors  the  Abor^nea. 
of  the  Siculians,  Opicans,  Umbrian^ 
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to  have  emigrated  to  SicQy,  which  deriyed  its  name  from  them. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  Aborigines  was  Casci,  Prisci,  or 
Sacrani ;'  and,  miiting  with  those  Sicolians  who  remained  behind 
in  Latium,  they  gradually  formed  the  people  of  the  Prkd  Latim^ 
that  IB,  Fri^ei  et  Latini,  or  simply  Latim.  The  eoiigration  of 
the  Siculians  to  SicUy  was  placed  by  some  ancient  historians 
about  the  year  B.C.  1264,'  but  by  Thucydides'  at  a  considerably 
later  period,  viz.,  about  three  hundred  years  previous  to  the  first 
Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  that  is,  about  B.C.  1035.  But 
these'  chronological  statements  cannot  be  considered  as  of  any 
historical  value. 

The  Aborigines  are  described  by  the  poets  and  historians  of 
later  ages  as  a  savage  nation,  without  laws  and  civilised  manners, 
and  living  on  the  produce  of  the  chase;  but  this  description 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  notion,  which 
persons  of  a  civilised  age  are  always  apt  to  form  of  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  histoiy ;  we  know  that  the  Aborigines  were  an 
agricultural  people,  and  lived  in  villages  and  towns,  of  which 
VaiTO,  in  his  Origwes^  had  given  a  list,  and  some  of  which  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
such  as  Palatium  on  the  Quintian  road.  Most  of  these  towns, 
however,  lay  then  in  ruins.^  The  population  of  Latium  was  thus 
a  mixed  one;  consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Siculians,  Abo- 
rigines, and  Oscans,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  race; 
and  on  the  other,  of  Sabellians  (Sabines).  This  fact  is  not  only 
stated  in  the  ancient  traditions,  but  is  manifest  from  the  language 
spoken  in  Latium  (the  Latin  language,  or  the  language  of  the 
Latins),  for  we  can  stUl  distinguish  the  two  elements ;  one  is  of  a 
Pelasgian  character,  and  constitutes  the  great  affinity  between 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  the  other  element,  which  is 
utterly  foreign  to  the  Greek,  is  of  Sabellian  origin.    From  these 

*  Suifeiat  in  Serving  ckiFtr^.il  en.      Dionys  i.  22. 
L  6 ;  eomp.  Niebuhr,  Hitt,  nf  Rome,         ^  VI.  2. 

i  note  47.  '  Yarro  in  Dionyi.  i.  14. 

*  See  Hellanicnt  and  Philiitus  ap. 
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elements,  so  far  as  they  are  discernible,  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  two  nations.  Most  Latin  words  relating 
to  agriculture  and  a  more  dvilised  state  of  society,  are  the  same 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  bnt  others,  which  are  of  SabcUian  origin, 
are  chiefly  words  relating  to  war  and  the  chase.*  The  Aborigines 
lie  said  to  hare  worshipped  Janus,  as  the  founder  of  a  better 
mode  of  life :  Saturn  was  believed  to  have  taught  them  hus- 
bandry, and  accustomed  them  to  live  in  fixed  habitations. 
Janus,  or  Dianus,  was  the  god  of  the  sun :  Saturn  and  hie  wife 
Ops  were,  in  all  probability,  the  god  and  goddess  of  the  earth ; 
that  is,  personifications  of  its  vivifying  and  productive  powers. 
Late  accounts  describe  Saturn  as  a  king  who,  after  being  expelled 
from  his  own  dominions,  came  to  Italy  by  sea,  and  was  hos* 
pitably  received  by  Janus.  The  story  of  Hercules  arriving  in 
Latium,  and  of  his  adventure  there  with  the  fire-breathing  giant 
Cacus,'^  has  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  suggesting  an 
immigration  into  Latium  from  the  east ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
Cacus,  who  was  slain  by  Hercules,  is  identical  with  the  Cretan 
Talus,  or  even  the  Phcenician  Moloch :  but  this  opinion  is  more 
than  doubtful :  and  if  any  inference  at  all  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  wanderings  of  Hercules  through  Italy,  it  is  that  the 
Pelasgians  and  their  civilisation  spread  throughout  the  western 
parts  of  Italy  and  in  Liguria.  The  same  idea  is  implied  in  the 
tradition  that  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  came  into  Italy  with  a 
train  of  followers ;  but  this  story,  although  ancient,  and  of  native 
origin,  seems  to  be  based  only  on  an  etymological  speculation, 
and  to  be  a  mere  fiction.  We  mentioned  above,  that  the  ancient 
Felasgian  town  of  Palatium,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill  near 
the  Tiber,  about  twenty  stadia  from  Beate,  was  still  inhabited  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.      The  name  of  this  town  naturally 


*  It  should  however  be  observed  the  Pelasgians  belonged,  and  accord- 
that  both  sets  of  words  occur  in  the  inglj  that  all  the    elements  of  the 
Sanscrit,  a  circumstance  which  shows  Latin    language    are    of  a    kindred 
that  the  Sabines  also  belonged  to  the  nature, 
same  great  fiunilj  of  nations  to  which  ^^  Dionys.  i.  39 ;  Liv.  i.  7* 
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renunding  the  Greeks  of  the  Arcadian  town  of  Pallantinm,  some 
ancient  connection  between  the  two  places  was  devised  by  the 
imagination  in  the  shape  of  a  genealogy,  which  could  be  done 
the  more  easily,  as  Pelasgian  and  Arcadian  are  oonyertible  terms 
with  the  Greek  genealogists.  Evander,  accordingly,  was  said  to 
have  come  from  Arcadia,  to  have  landed  in  Italy  near  the  Tiber, 
and  to  have  introduced  there  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  ways 
of  civilised  life.  During  his  reign  Hercules  arrived  in  his  king- 
dom, was  hospitably  received,  and  obtained  Evander's  daughter 
Launa  (Lavinia)  in  marriage.  By  her  he  became  the  father  of 
Pallas,  and  from  this  Pallas  the  hill  and  town  of  Palatium  were 
made  to  receive  their  name.  Evander  himself  appears  to  be  only 
another  form  of  Latinus,  for  the  legends  of  the  two  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other.  But  tradition  separates  them  by  two 
generations,  making  Picus  and  Faunus  the  successors  of  Evander, 
before  Latinus  became  king  of  the  Aborigines.  In  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  Aeneas  is  said  to  have  landed  in  Italy  with  his 
Trojans. 

The  tradition  of  the  Trojan  colony  in  Latium  is  the  more 
important,  as  it  stands  in  direct  connection  with  the  stories 
about  the  foundation  of  Bome.  It  should  not  indeed  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  fiction ;  but  it  cannot  be  passed  over 
unnoticed,  forming  as  it  does  the  direct  road  to  the  earliest  part 
of  Boman  story.  It  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  seek 
for  any  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence  to  prove  the  tradition 
to  be  either  historical  or  fabulous ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence,  considering  also  the  time  of  the  reputed  immigration 
of  the  Trojans— the  destruction  of  Troy  is  commonly  dated 
about  480  years  previous  to  the  building  of  Bomo— no  one 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism  can  for  a  moment 
allow  the  tradition  about  the  Tiojan  colony  to  have  any  historical 
weight.  If  indeed  that  colony  were  described  as  numerous, 
and  as  one  that  could  by  any  possibility  have  influenced  the 
people  among  whom  it  settled,  we  might  expect  to  discover  some 
trace  by  which  to  establish  its  truth ;  but  givbg  the  greatest 
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latitude  to  tbe  tradition,  the  Trqjan  immigrants  were  only  a 
nnall  band,  for  whom  the  fields  of  a  sin^  village  would  have 
been  sufficient,  and  th^  cannot  possiblj  have  dianged  or 
modified  the  diaracter  and  manners  of  their  neighboors.  The 
only  questions  therefore  that  we  can  endeavour  to  answer  here, 
are,  whether  the  tradition  arose  in  Italy,  or  was  introduced  there 
by  the  Greeks?  and  what  was  its  probable  origin?  Tbe  story 
itself  runs  thus.  After  long  wanderings,  Aeneas  and  his  Trqjans 
arrived  in  Latium,  and  as  signs  seemed  to  point  to  that  country 
as  the  place  where  their  sufferings  were  to  end,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  a  part  of  it.  When  king  Latinus  received  the  tidings  of 
the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  and  of  their  attempt  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  he  marched  out  with  an  army  to  expel  them ;  but  as 
he  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Tumus,  king  of  the  Butuli,  he 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Trojans,  and  gave  them  a  tract  of 
land.  With  their  assistance,  he  then  conquered  the  Butuli. 
Aeneas  married  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and  called  his 
colony,  after  her,  Lavinium.  Another  war  with  the  Butuli  soon 
broke  out,  and  when  Latinus  feU  in  it,  Aeneas  thenceforth  ruled 
over  the  Aborigines  and  Trojans,  to  both  of  whom  he  gave  the 
joint  name  of  Latins.  The  Butuli  now  strengthened  themselves 
\iy  an  alliance  with  the  Etruscau  Mezentius.  The  Latins  were 
victorious  in  tlie  ensuing  struggle,  but  Aeneas  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  as  his  body  could  not  be  found,  he  was  believed  to  have 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  was  worshipped  by  the  people  under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Indigea}^ 

This  is  the  story  of  Aeneas  and  his  Trojau  colony,  as  related  by 
Livy  and  Dionysius  :  it  was  also  adopted  by  Virgil,  though  with 
poetical  license  he  has  extended  and  embellished  it  with  a  variety 
of  incidents.  The  earliest  writers  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  on 
the  subsequent  fate  of  its  heroes,  do  not  appear  to  have  known 
anything  about  a  Trojan  colony  in  Latium :  Cephalon  of  Ger- 
githes  who  probably  lived  about  850  years  after  the  building  of 

>*  Liv.  i.  S;  Dion}i.i.  55. 
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Borne,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  Aeneas  into 
Latium :  bat  while  the  oonunon  stoiy  represents  Ascanios  as  the 
son  and  suocessor  of  Aeneas,  and  assumes  an  interval  of  many 
generations  between  Aeneas  and  the  foundation  of  Bome,  Cephalon 
called  one  of  the  sons  of  Aeneas,  Bomus,  and  stated  that  this 
Bomus  in  conjunction  with  his  followers  built  the  city  of  Bome." 
From  that  time  forward  the  story  gained  more  and  more  ground 
among  the  Ghreeks ;  and  at  the  period  when  Pyrrhus  waged  war 
against  Bome,  which  then  for  the  first  time  attracted  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  eastern  world,  the  belief  in  its  being  a  Trojan  colony 
appears  to  hare  been  generally  entertained  by  the  Greeks.^ 
Another  tradition,  which  is  evidently  much  older,  since  it  is 
alluded  to  even  by  Hesiod,^^  represents  Latium  as  having  received 
a  cdony  consisting  of  the  Qreeks,  who,  on  their  return  from  Troy, 
were  thrown  on  its  coasts ;  just  as  other  places  in  Italy  were 
believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  returning  from  the 
Trojan  war.  But  this  tradition  never  became  popular ;  and  the 
one  universally  adopted  by  the  Bomans,  in  later  times,  was  that 
of  which  an  outline  is  given  above.  Now  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  that  a  traditional  story  like  this,  so  firmly  established, 
and  so  universally  beheved  by  a  proud  nation  like  the  Bomans, 
who  looked  with  contempt  upon  everything  foreign,  should  have 
been  imported  from  abroad.  It  appears  that  it  was  current 
among  the  Bomans  previously  to  the  time  when  they  are  known 
to  have  been  generally  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  for  allu- 
sion is  made  to  it  in  an  account  of  an  occurrence  belonging  to 
about  B.C.  840,^*  and  afterwards  it  is  very  frequently  mentioned. 
The  poet  Naevius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
related  the  stoiy  of  Aeneas  and  his  arrival  in  Italy,  at  full  length. 
Considering  all  these  circumstances,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  tradition  was  not  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Greeks, 
bat  that  it  was  of  native  origm.     It  is  in  itself  without  the 


tt  Dionji.  1. 49,  72.  ^  Theoffon.  101 1,  &c 

^  PmimoJm,  L  12  ;  IHon/fc  i.  67.     ^  Juatin, zzriii.  1 ;  Sueton.  Chud.^. 
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elightest  historical  truth  or  importance,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  by  stating  what  we  conceive,  probably,  gave  rise  to  it. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  the  accounts  of  the  early 
migrations  of  nations  frequently  indicate  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  there  existed  a  national  affinity  between  the  reputed 
immigrants  and  those  among  whom  they  are  said  to  have  settled ; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
The  Trojans  belonged  to  the  Felasgians ;  so  also  did  the  Area* 
dians  (from  whom  Evander  was  believed  to  have  come  to  Italy) 
and  the  Epirots  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Oenotrians,  Aborigines,  and  Tyrrhenians, 
on  the  other ;  and  it  was  probably  this  national  affinity,  between 
nations  of-  the  east  and  of  Italy,  that  gave  rise  to  the  stories 
about  the  coming  of  the  Trojans  into  Latium,  and  about  the 
migration  of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  the  countries  about  the  Hellespont.  The  worship  of  the 
Penates  at  Lavinium  was  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
gods  of  Samothrace ;  and  such  a  belief  might  easily  give  rise  to 
a  legend  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  Penates  from  the 
east  into  Italy.'*  The  Samothracians  themselves  were  regarded 
as  kinsmen  of  the  Romans.^'  Now,  Samothrace  was  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  Pelasgian  religion ;  and  as  Pelasgians  met  there, 
for  religious  purposes,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  may  readily 
be  imagined  that  there  they  awakened  and  strengthened  in  one 
another  the  beUef  of  their  kindred  through  a  common  ancestor, 
Aeneas. 

When  the  elements  of  the  story  had  once  taken  root,  it  was, 
like  all  other  legends  of  the  kind,  further  developed  and  propa- 
gated by  oral. tradition  and  poetry ;  but  it  was  looked  upon  in 
the  main  as  an  indubitable  historical  fact,  notwithstanding  the 
most  palpable  inconsistencies,  and  although  it  might  be  at 
variance  with  the  best  authenticated  events.  Among  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  various  accounts  we  may  mention  the  following. 

"  SciT.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  717.  ^    Sctt.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  12. 
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Aooording  to  the  ordinary  calculatious,  Troy  was  taken  and 
destroyed  in  B.C.  1184,  and  Aeneas  mnst,  consequently,  have 
reached  Italy  a  few  years  later;  but  Virgil,  probably  after  the 
example  of  Naevius  and  Timaeus,  described  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy  as  contemporaneous  with  the  founding  of  Carthage  by 
the  Phcenidan  princess  Dido  or  Elissa,  about  B.C.  814." 

But  to  return  to  the  story  about  Aeneas  and  his  descendants : 
the  common  tradition  is,  that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment by  his  son  Ascanius,  or,  as  the  Bomans  called  him,  lulus,*' 
who,  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Lavinium,  is  said  to 
have  led  its  inhabitants  away,  and  to  have  founded  the  town  of 
AlbaLonga,  along  the  slope  of  the  Alban  Mount.  But  besides 
this,  there  existed  at  Lavinium  another  tradition,  which  inverts 
the  order  of  things  by  stating  that  Lavinium  was  an  Alban 
colony,  founded  by  600  Alban  families.^  A  reconciliation 
between  the  two  is  attempted,  in  the  story  that  the  Penates,  who 
had  been  carried  from  Lavinium  to  Alba,  refused  to  dwell  in  the 
latter  place ;  and  that  the  Alban  king,  having  at  last  consented 
to  restore  them  to  the  deserted  Lavinium,  sent  with  them  600 
Alban  femilies.  But  the  story  about  the  foundation  of  Alba 
Longa  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  colony. 
This  much  we  can  see  clearly,  that  Lavinium''  was  the  seat  of 
congress  for  the  Latins ;  it  was  the  sacred  abode  of  their  gods, 
and  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Latium  as  Panioninm  stood  to 
the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  From  the  position  which, 
in  the  legends.  Alba  Longa  occupies  among  the  communities  of 
Latium,  it  seems  clear  that  it  must  have  existed  at  an  earlier 
period  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the  tradition  of  its  being  a 
colony  of  Lavinium. 

i«  The  year  of  the  fonndfttion  of  (De  Reb.  Pun.  1)  oTen  fiftj  jean 

Carthage  is  not  the  nmo  in  all  ac-  previous  to  the  M\  of  Troy, 

counts.    According  to  Velleius  Pater*  ^  To  him  the  Roman  gens  of  the 

coins  (i.  6)    that  city  was  built  in  Julii  traced  its  origin. 

ujc  819  ;  according  to  Justin  (zviii.  6)  ^  Dionys.  i.  67. 

in  B.C.  826 ;  according  to  Syncellus  in  '*  The  name  of  Lavinium  is  evi* 

•X.  861 ;  and  according  to   Appian  denlly  the  fxae  as  Latium. 
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The  snocessors  of  Ascanius  now  reigaed  at  Alba  for  a  period  of 
upwards  of  three  centuries ;  but  the  list  of  the  kings,  as  given  by 
Livy  and  Dionysius,"  have  evidently  been  made  up  in  later  times 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  long  interval  between  Aeneas  and 
the  founders  of  Eome :  some  of  the  names  are  not  even  Italian, 
others  are  repetitions  out  of  earlier  or  later  times,  and  some  are 
formed  from  geographical  names. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  comprised  in  two  distinct 
unions  or  confederacies,  which  conjointly  bore  the  name  of  the 
Latins.  We  are  forced  to  make  this  distinction  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  contradictory  accounts  of  our  authorities,  for  the  Latinsy 
or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Prisci  LoHni^  are  commonly  said  to  have 
inhabited  thirty  townships,  which  are  called  colonies  of  Alba, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Latinus  Silvius ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  towns  which  must  have  belonged  to  these  thirty, 
such  as  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  Tibur,  were  older  than  Alba ; 
and,  secondly,  Pliny**  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  Latin 
towns,  of  which  he  enumerates  upwards  of  twenty,  and  ihcpqpuli 
AlheiueSy  who  inhabited  Alba  Longa,  and  thirty  other  townships 
or  villages.  Hence  we  must  infer  that  only  these  popuii  Alhenaes^ 
and  not  the  other  more  important  towns,  were  the  colonies  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alba ;  and  that  the  popM  Alberues  were 
in  the  same  or  a  similar  relation  to  Alba  as  the  Attic  demes  were 
to  Athens:  "they  formed,"  as  Niebuhr  expresses  it,  "the 
boroughs  of  a  free  commonalty,"  like  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes 
in  the  constitution  of  king  Servius  TuUius.  This  Alban  state 
took  part,  with  the  other  Latin  towns  or  states,  in  the  common 
festival  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  The  thirty  Latin  states  were  probably  dependent 
cantons :  they  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  confederacy,  as  they  subsequently  did  to  Home. 
From  these  preliminary  investigations,  it  is  evident  that,  long 


a  Compare  Ovid.  Fatt.  iv.  39—66,  Metam.  xiv.  609 ;    Scrv.  ad  Virg^ 
Am.  viii.  330.  »  HUu  Nat,  iii.  9. 
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before  the  tune  assigned  to  the  baOding  of  Bome»  Latinm  was  a 
floarishing  country,  oontaining  numerous  towns  and  viSagea. 
Its  inhabitants  formed  a  powerful  confedenu^,  the  affairs  of 
whidi  were  discussed  in  assemblies  held  near  the  well  of  Perentina 
in  the  ndgfabourhood  of  Alba,  and  whieh  extended  from  the 
Tiber  in  the  north  to  Terradna  in  the  sooth.  The  history  of  the 
confederacy  previous  to  the  building  of  Bome  is  completely  lost, 
for  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  as  well  as  the  nnmber  of  years 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  each,  must  be  rejected  as  late  &brica- 
tions.  The  founders  of  Bome  are  called  descendants  of  the 
Alban  kings»  although  the  legends  nowhere  describe  Bome  as  a 
colony  of  Alba. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TUB  FOUNDATION  OP  BOMS — LBOBNDS  OF  ROMULUS  AND  MEMUS,    AND   TH£IB 
HISTORICAL  TALUR — THE  TRIBES,  CURIAE,  AND  6ENTBS. 

The  story  conoeming  the  foundation  of  Borne  was  the  subject 
of  ancient  lays,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Eomans  with  implicit 
faith  and  almost  religious  reverence.  When  they  began  to  reflect 
upon  the  probable  origin  of  their  community,  they  naturally  fell 
upon  the  idea,  which  is  universally  met  with  in  the  history  of 
Qreek  cities,  that  the  founder's  name  must  have  had  some  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  city,  and  that  consequently  it  must  have 
been  Bomus  or  the  diminutive  Bomulus.  Now,  supposing  that 
there  existed  on  the  Aventine,  a  place  called  Eemuria,^  the  idea 
of  a  twin  brother  of  Bomulus  would  readily  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  a  Boman  antiquarian ;  and  a  hero  Bemus,  who  had  been 
slain  by  his  brother  on  the  Palatine,  would  be  the  result  of  such 
genealogical  speculations.  The  notion  that  Bome  was  the  work 
of  twin  brothers  was  thus  in  all  probability  of  Boman  origin :  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  early  Boman  consti- 
tution, in  which  nearly  all  the  great  offices  were  divided  between 
two  persons.  The  legends  about  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
however,  have  come  down  to  us  in  such  confusion,  and  with  such 
contradictions  in  the  various  reports,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  belongs  to  the  genuine  ancient  tradition,  and  what  may  be 
mere  embellishments  and  inventions  grafted  upon  it  by  poets. 
There  is  no  other  town  in  Italy  respecting  the  foundation  of 


^  Tho  existence  of  a  place  of  the      Remuria,  is  attested    br  DioxiTsias, 
name  of  Romoria,  t.  e.  Remoria  or     i.  85. 
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which  there  is  so  much  donbt  and  obscnritj,  as  there  is  about 
that  of  Borne :  but  the  origin  of  the  eternal  city  was  to  be 
dothed  in  impenetrable  darkness ;  its  beginning  is  as  obscore 
and  indefinite  as  the  time  of  its  duration. 

The  various  statements  about  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Borne  may  be  divided  into  two  cksses :  the  first  contains  those 
accounts  in  which  the  bmlding  of  the  city  is  placed  in  dose 
connection  with  Aeneas  (or  his  son)  and  the  Trqjans;  the 
second,  those  in  which  Bome  is  connected  with  Alba  Longa» 
through  the  ruling  family  of  the  SfilviL*  One  isolated  statement 
places  the  building  of  Bome  even  before  the  Trojan  times.' 
Timaeus,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  any  one  person  as 
founder,  made  the  buflding  of  Bome  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Carthage.^  The  traditions  of  the  first  class  appear  to  have 
been  current  prindpally  among  the  Greeks,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  connect  the  founder  of  Bome  with  their  own  mythical 
genealogies;  those  of  the  second,  which  seem  to  have  been  a 
combination  of  national  Italian  traditions  with  others  imported 
by  the  Greeks,  and  which  allow  a  considerable  interval  to  have 
intervened  between  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  the  found- 
ation of  Bome,  were  adopted  by  the  Bomans  themselves.  The 
accounts  of  the  latter  dass  vaiy,  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
building  of  Bome,  between  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad 
and  the  fourth  year  of  the  twelfth  Olympiad,  that  is,  between  b.  c. 
758  and  729.  The  former  of  these  eras  was  adopted  by  Yarro : 
ns  it  is  supported  by  most  authorities,  and  has  been  followed  by 
moat  modem  writers  on  Boman  history,  we  shall  adopt  it  in  the 
present  work,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  We  may  add  the 
remark,  that  Cato  placed  the  building  of  Bome  one  year  later 
than  Yarro,  that  is,  in  B.C.  752.*  But  whatever  discrepandes 
exist  in  r^ard  to  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  dty,  all 

*  UbnidthataUUieAlbuldngi,         *  Antiocbas,  op.  Ditrnfi.  i.  78; 

after  the  time  of  L*tiniift  SQ^iiity  bore  comp.  Sjnoelliit,  Chnm.  p.  198.  D. 
the  tarname  of  SiTiat ;  hence  the         ^  IMoiije.  i.  74. 
whole  dyiMsty  ia  called  the  SUTiL  •  Cenaoriii.  I>e  Die  NaL  17. 
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are  agreed  upon  the  da^  of  the  event ;  stating  that  it  was  on  the 
Slat  of  April,  that  is,  the  festival  of  the  Palilia,  when  the  country 
people,  having  prayed  to  the  gods  to  protect  and  increase  their 
flocks,  and  to  pardon  their  involuntary  violation  of  sacred  spots, 
purified  themselves  by  passing  through  a  fire.  That  day  was  in 
later  times  celebrated  every  year  as  the  birth-day  of  the  dty  of 
Home. 

It  would  be  idle  indeed  to  attempt  to  establish  the  truth  of 
any  part  of  the  story  connected  with  the  foundation  of  Rome ; 
for  whatever  may  liave  been  its  original  form,  successive  story- 
tellers and  poets  in  the  course  of  time  established  one  particular 
form  of  the  legend,  which  then  became  an  article  of  popular 
belief.  This  beautiful  form  of  the  legend,  which  was  related  in 
prose  by  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  and  many  others  after  him,  was  the 
subject  of  national  songs  among  the  Romans  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  It  runs  as  fbUows: — ^Procas, 
king  of  Alba,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Silvii,  had  two 
sons,  Numitor  and  AmuUus ;  on  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom 
to  Numitor  the  elder.  But  Amulius,  disregarding  the  will  of 
his  father,  and  stimulated  by  the  love  of  dominion,  not  only 
deprived  Numitor  of  his  kingdom,  but  put  his  son  to  death,  and 
compelled  his  daughter,  Rhea  Silvia,*  to  become  a  vestal  virgin ; 
whereby  he  hoped  effectually  to  secure  his  usurpation  against 
any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Numitor's  family  to  vindicate  their 
rights.  Numitor  himself  was  left  in  possession  of  his  father's 
private  estates,  in  the  eigoyment  of  which  he  lived  rich  and 
secure.  But  the  gods  interposed,  and  made  the  injured  maiden 
the  means  not  only  of  avenging  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to 
her  and  her  family,  but  of  raising  a  new  power,  before  which 
that  of  Alba  and  all  the  Latins  was  one  day  to  fall  prostrate. 
Once  as  Rhea  Silvia  was  going  to  draw  water  firom  a  well  for 
the  service  of  the  goddess  Yesta,  the  sight  of  a  wolf  made  her 
fly  into  a  cave.    There  Mars  overpowered  the  timid  maiden,  and 

'  They  who  connect  the  founden     tunate  princess,  Ilia,  and  make  her  a 
of  Rome  with  Aeneas,  call  the  unfor-     daughter  of  Aeneas. 
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then  consoled  her  with  the  promise  of  illustrions  Ghildren.  But 
he  did  not  protect  her ;  and  when  she  was  deliyered  of  twins, 
Amnlius,  in  accordance  with  the  seyere  law  in  regard  to  vestals 
guilty  of  unchastity,  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Her  twins 
were  to  be  drowned  in  the  river  Anio.  The  bowl  or  cradle 
containing  the  children  was  carried  into  the  Tiber,  which  had  at 
the  time  overflowed  its  banks  far  and  wide,  even  to  the  foot  of 
the  woody  hills.  As  the  waters  decreased,  the  cradle  remained 
standing  on  the  ground  near  a  wild  fig-tree'  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  lulL  A  she-wolf  which  came  to  drink  at  the  river,  and 
heard  the  whimpering  of  the  babes,  carried  them  into  her  den 
and  suckled  them ;  whenever  they  wanted  other  food  than  milk, 
a  wood-pecker  (which,  like  the  wolf,  was  an  animal  sacred  to 
Mars)  brought  it  for  them,  while  other  birds  hovered  over  them, 
and  protected  them  from  insects.  This  marvellous  spectacle  was 
beheld  by  Faustulus,  the  shepherd  of  the  flocks  of  Amulius : 
he  took  the  children,  and  carried  them  to  Ids  wife  Aoca  Laurentia, 
who  became  their  foster-mother,  and  brought  them  up  with  her 
own  children,  in  straw  huts,  on  the  Palatine.' 

The  two  boys,  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  grew  the  stoutest  among 
the  shepherd-lads,  fought  bravely  against  wild  beasts  and  robbers, 
and,  by  their  might,  maintained  their  right  against  every  one. 
The  followers  or  comrades  of  Bomulus  were  called  Quintilii,  those 
of  BemuB,  FabiL  Their  wantonness  engaged  them  in  disputes 
with  the  shepherds  of  Numitor,  who  fed  their  flocks  on  Mount 
Aventine.  Bemus  was  made  captive,  and  dragged  to  Alba  before 
Numitor,  as  a  robber  who  had  encroached  upon  his  estates. 
When  Numitor  heard  of  the  two  brothers,  he  was  involuntarily 


^  ThvtBg'httyetHtAFieutlhmm-     ad  Virg.  Am,  tUI.  63,  90.)    The 
praerred  at  Rome,  and  held     name  Boma  is  perhaps  connected  wHh 


aaered  for  manj  centuries  afterwards,     mmo. 

lUma  signifies  mamma  (Flin.  HitU         "  The  hat  of  Bomulus  (mm  ito- 


NaL  XT.  18  ;    Non.  MaroeU.  t.  «.     im«U)  was  preserred,  and,  of  course, 
rama).    It  is  also  said  that,  at  one     repaired  when  necessaiy,  as  a  sacred 


time,  the  T!ber  was  called  Bmmon^     relic,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
that  is,  the  fertilising  rirer.    (Serr*     Nero. 
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retnuided  of  his  (nrn  gnadaons,  and  in  the  end  Reogni^ 
m  one  of  them.  Boonilnt,  in  the  mean  time,  had  Kkewiae  heen 
tsfdrmed  of  his  kindred  faj  Faostolns ;  and  the  two  hrothen, 
joined  bj  their  faithful  comrades,  made  an  attadc  upon  king 
Amidins.  Amolius  was  slain  in  the  a&aj,  and  Nnndtor  lesUned 
to  the  throne  of  Alba.  Bomnlns  and  Eenros  then  resolTed  npoa 
building  a  town  on  the  spot  where  thej  had  passed  the  days  of 
their  infancy.  Their  former  companions  joined  them  in  their 
undertaking ;  some  say  that  a  number  of  Albans  and  Latins,  and 
eren  some  nobles  descended  from  the  Trojans,  also  took  part  in 
it.  Discord,  however,  soon  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  who 
began  to  dispute  as  to  whidi  of  them  was  to  rule  over  the  new 
dty,  and  whether  it  was  to  be  called  Boma  or  Bemoria.  Others 
add  that  the  brothers  were  not  agreed  upon  the  site  of  the  new 
town :  Bomulus  wishing  to  build  it  on  the  Palatine,  and  Bemus 
on  the  Aventine,  or  on  a  spot  which  was  four  miles  further  down 
the  river.'  As  there  was  no  difference  of  age  between  them, 
and  neither  was  willing  to  yield,  it  was  left  to  the  gods  to  decide 
the  point  by  augury.  Bomulus  accordingly  observed  the  heavens 
from  the  Palatine,  and  Bemus  from  the  Aventine ;  he  whom  the 
gods  favoured  was  to  be  Idng,  and  to  give  his  name  to  the  new 
city.  Bemus  bad  the  first  auguiy,  seeing  six  vultures  flying  from 
north  to  south.  When  tidings  of  this  were  brought  to  Bomulus, 
he  suddenly  saw  twelve  vultures*^  flying  past  him.  Bight  was 
on  the  side  of  Bemus ;  but  Bomulus  and  his  party  insisted  upon 
the  double  number  of  birds  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  favour,  and 
Bemus  was  obliged  to  yield."  Bomulus  now  set  about  making 
the  sacred  indosure  called  the  pomoerium,^^  according  to  the 


•  Serr.  ad  Vvrg.  Aen,  iu.  46; 
Plat  RommL  20. 

^  Thii  number  of  Tultnret  wu 
■ItMrwwrdi  belioTed  to  contain  a  pro- 
pheej  rotpeeting  the  duration  of  Rome, 
the  number  of  Tultuiet  being  taken 
Ibr  the  number  of  taecuia  or  centuriee 
that   Rome  ihould  exist.    The  aix 


▼nltnret  of  Remui  were  interpreted 
to  reier  to  the  ux  laecula  of  republican 
Rome* 

^'  According  to  a  itatement  In 
LiTj  thii  dispute  ended  in  blows,  and 
Remus  was  killed. 

"  See  the  2>ic<tonaryo/(7r0eslfc  ami 
JKom.  AfUiqwU,  under  PomoenuM, 
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castom  of  the  Etruscans :  he  yoked  a  bullock  and  a  heifer  to  a 
plough,  and  drew  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Paktine  so  as 
to  include  a  considerable  tract  below  the  hilL  Where  a  gate  was 
to  be  made,  the  plough  was  carried  across  the  spaceJ^  On  the 
line  of  the  pomoerium  the  city  was  inclosed  with  a  wall  and  a 
ditch.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  a  vault  was  built  underground, 
filled  with  the  firstlings  of  all  natural  productions  necessary  to 
support  human  life,  and  with  earth  which  each  of  the  settlers  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  own  home.  This  vault  was  called 
nmnduB?^  Benius,  who  still  felt  the  wrong  that  had  been  done 
to  him,  leaped  in  scorn  over  the  low  wall,  for  which  insult  he  was 
skin  by  one  Celer,  or  by  his  own  brother  Bomulus,  who  exdaimed, 
*'  So  shall  die  whoever  ventures  to  leap  over  my  wall/'  But  no 
sooner  was  the  murder  committed,  than  Bomulus  was  seized  with 
remorse  and  grief :  he  rejected  all  food  and  every  comfort,  until 
the  shade  of  his  brother  appeared  to  their  foster-father  Faustulus, 
and  promised  to  be  reconciled  if  Bomulus  would  institute  a 
festival  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Bomulus  not  only  fulfilled  the 
desire  of  his  brother's  shade  by  instituting  the  Lemuria,'*  but,  as 
a  permanent  mark  of  honour  to  him,  he  set  up  a  second  throne 
by  the  side  of  Ids  own,  with  the  sceptre,  crown,  and  other  badges 
of  royalty." 

The  first  act  of  the  founder  of  Bome  was  the  murder  of  his 
brother, — an  ominons  sign  of  the  position  which  Borne  was  des- 
tined to  occupy,  and  of  the  fate  which  awaited  those  who  should 
venture  to  insult  her  majesty.  When  the  city  was  built,  it  was 
found  that  the  small  number  of  settlers  wonld  be  unable  to 
defend  themselves  against  enemies  that  might  attack  them ;  and 
in  order  to  increase  the  population,  Bomulus  threw  the  city  open 
to  every  stranger :  freemen  and  runaway  slaves,  as  well  as  exiles 

^*  Menoe  porta^  tlie  name  of  %  gate»  opened  for  the  loals  of  the  departed. 
WM  dcTiTed  from  the  verb  portartj  to      Festus,  «.fr.  Mundut ;  Ovid,  FatL  vr. 


807;  Plut  l?omt(2. 11. 
>*'  This  munduB  vbs  regarded  ai         ^  Ovid,  PatiLy, 461,  &c. 
tlie  entranrc  to  the  lower  world,  and  ^'  Senr.  ad  Virg,  Aen.i.  276. 

on  three  different  daja  in  the  year  waa 
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and  crimmals,  found  a  welcome  reception  at  Bome.^  But  one 
element  was  still  wanting,  for  there  were  no  women  at  Home,  so 
that  the  whole  population  would  have  died  away  after  a  while. 
Bomulus,  therefore,  tried  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  possible  legitimate 
marriages  between  his  Bomans  and  the  women  of  other  states." 
But  the  offer  was  treated  with  dislike  and  mistrust,  and  the 
answers  which  were  brought  back  were  insulting  to  the  Bomans. 
Bomulus  then  resolved  upon  obtaining  by  stratagem  or  force 
what  was  denied  to  his  open  and  honest  request.  He  proclaimed 
that  a  festival  (the  ConiuaUa)  was  going  to  be  celebrated  at 
Bome,  and  invited  the  neighbouring  Latins  and  Sabines  to  come 
and  witness  the  solemnities  and  games.  Numbers  of  strangers, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  flocked  to  Bome,  not  suspecting 
the  fate  which  awaited  them.  The  Bomans  set  aside  all  regard 
for  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  for  the  religious  sanctity  of  the 
occasion,  which  should  have  protected  their  visitors;  when 
all  were  intently  looking  upon  the  games,  on  a  signal  being 
given,  they  fell  upon  the  strangers,  and  carried  off  their  women.** 
The  fear  and  alarm  of  the  maidens  were  soon  soothed ;  but 
their  parents  and  relatives,  who  had  dispersed  and  taken  to 
flight  on  the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy,  prepared  to  avenge  the 
wrong  by  force. 


^  It  is  stated  that  Romulus  opened 
an  asylvm  for  these  strangers.  The 
asylam  itself  was  sh6wn  in  later  times 
as  a  small  incloenre.  If  that  place 
contained  all  the  strangers  vho  took 
refuge  at  Rome,  their  numher  surel j 
cannot  have  heen  very  great ;  nor  can 
it,  in  genersl,  he  conceived,  that  the 
rabhle  described  by  livy  and  Diony- 
sius  should  have  been  very  numerous 
in  those  early  times.  The  whole  story 
of  the  asylum  probably  arose  out  of 
the  idea  of  the  ju$  exulandi.  See 
Niebuhr,  Htsi.  of  Home,  L  p.  324. 

^  Had  Rome  been  regarded  in  the 
legend  as  a  colony  of  Alba,  the  new 


settlers  would  not  have  been  in  vnnx 
of  women,  for  they  would  have  had 
the  connvinum,  i,  e.  the  right  of  con- 
tracting legal  marriages  with  Alban 
and  Latin  women. 

^  The  number  of  the  Sabine 
maidens  thus  carried  off  was  said  to 
have  been  thirty,  and  the  thirty  curiae 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their 
names  from  them.  Liv.  i.  1 3  ;  Plut. 
Jlomul.  14.  The  numbers  3, 10,  30, 
ran  through  all  the  Roman  Institutions, 
but  Livy  forgetting  this  peculiarity, 
thinks  that  tiie  number  of  Sabinv 
women  was  in  all  probability  greater. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Caenina,  Grustumerium,  and  Antemnae, 
who  were  Latins,  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  the  Sabines  and 
of  their  king  Titus  Tatius,  resolved  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
took  up  arms  first.  They  marched  into  the  Boman  territory  ; 
but  as  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  Bomulus  con- 
quered them  one  after  another.  Acron,  king  of  Caenina,  fell  in 
battle.  Bomulus,  with  his  victorious  band,  returned  to  Bome, 
offering  the  first  spolia  opima  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  At  length 
the  Sabines  also  rose  in  arms,  and,  under  their  king  T.  Tatius, 
marched  against  Bome,  resolved  upon  humbling  the  robbers 
either  by  force  or  fraud.  Unable  to  resist  in  the  open  field, 
Bomulus  kept  the  Bomans  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  As 
Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  commander  of  the  Boman 
citadel  on  the  Capitoline,  was  descending  fi*om  the  hill  to  draw 
wat^r,  she  was  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  Sabine  armour ; 
and  Tatius,  by  promising  her  some  of  the  gold  ornaments  of  the 
Sabines,  prevailed  upon  her  to  betray  her  country.  When  the 
enemy  were  led  to  the  gate,  which  was  opened  to  them  by 
Tarpeia,  they  rushed  through  it,  but  crushed  Tarpeia  under  the 
weight  of  the  ornaments  she  had  desired,  and  she  expiated  her 
crime  by  her  death.'*  Being  now  in  possession  of  the  Capitoline, 
the  Sabines  next  tried  to  storm  the  city.  The  Bomans  had  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover  their  citadel,  and  now  prepared  to 
meet  the  Sabines  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capito- 
line. They  were  on  the  point  of  being  defeated,  when  Bomulus 
vowed  a  temple  to  the  flight-staying  Jupiter .  {Jupiter  Siator), 
and  thus  encouraged  his  men  to  maintain  the  contest  The 
fight  continued  for  a  long  time  with  varying  success,  till  at 
length  the  Sabine  women,  anxious  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  their  husbands  and  fathers,  rushed  between  the  com- 
batants, and  brought  about  a  peace.  ^    Its  terms  were,  that 


"  The  remembrance   of  Tarpeia's  ^  Married  vomen  at  Rome  enjoyed 

fruilt  and  death  is  still  preserved  at  many  rights  and  distinctions  which 

Rome  in  popular  legends.     Niebnhr,  they  did  not  possess  in  other  states  of 

Hut.  of  Romty  i.  p.  230.  antiquity,  and  tradition  says  that  they 
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henceforth  the  two  nations  should  be  inseparably  united  in  one 
state  under  the  name  of  Eomans  and  Quirites  ;*'  each,  however, 
was  to  continue  distinct  and  under  its  own  king,  while  all 
temples  and  religious  rites  were  to  be  common  to  both.  This 
was  the  first  step  to  the  increase  of  Bome's  extent  and  power. 
The  Sabinea  now  built  a  new  town  for  themsdves  on  the 
Capitoline  and  duirinal ;  the  former  hill  being  its  citadel,  and 
the  residence  of  king  T.  Tatius ;  while  Eomulus  continued  to 
dwell  on  the  Palatine.  When  any  affair  of  importance  was  to 
be  deliberated,  the  two  kings  or  their  senates  met  in  the  plain 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine,  which  was  hence  called 
the  comitium. 

This  happy  union,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  for,  after  a 
few  years,  T.  Tatius  was  slain  at  Lavinium,  during  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  by  some  Laurentines,  against  whom  his  kinsmen  had 
committed  a  wrong,  which  the  Sabine  king  had  refused  to 
redress.*^  No  successor  of  Tatius  was  appointed ;  and  Eomulus, 
who  thenceforth  was  sole  king  of  the  Bomans  and  Sabines,  made 
no  attempt  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  colleague,  l^ut  both 
the  Eomans  and  the  Laurentines  were  visited  by  a  plague, 
which  did  not  cease  until  the  guilt  of  both  parties  had  received 
the  punishment  it  deserved. 

During  the  long  period  which  now  ensued,  until  the  death  of 
Eomulus,  tradition  is  very  meagre ;  and  the  events  we  have  on 
record  scarcely  suffice  to  establish  the  warlike  character  which 
fame  has  at  aU  times  ascribed  to  Eomulus.  We  hear  only  of 
two  ware.  The  first  is  that  against  Fidenae,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  begun  to  feel  uneasy  about  the  growing  power  of 


were  conferred  npon  them  by  Romulus 
M  a  rewvd  for  the  happy  peace  and 
union  thej  had  brought  about  between 
the  Bomans  and.  Sabines. 

*>  Fopukta  Jtomamui  et  QtUritetf 
or  Popuiut  Jtomanus  QuiriUi,  which 
was  afterwards  corrupted  into  Popului 
Ji<nnanui  QuinHum, 

^  The  tomb  of  T.  Tatius  was  aftei^ 


wards  shown  on  the  Aventine  hill, 
where,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  Sabines  receired  settlements  fh>m 
Romulus.  (Plut.i2om<uZ.2S;  Yarro, 
in  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen.  viL  667.)  The 
latter  statement,  however,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the 
Sabines  with  the  plebeians,  to  whom 
the  Aventine  peculiarly  belonged. 
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Borne,  and  had  ravaged  the  Boman  territoTy.  Bomulus,  howeTer, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  took  the  town  of  Fidenae,*  which  receiyed 
a  ookmy.  The  second  war  is  that  against  the  Etruscans  of  Yeii, 
who  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  Fidenates.  They 
raTaged  the  Boman  tenitoiy  and  returned  home  with  their  booty ; 
but  Bomulus  set  out  and  conquered  them  in  a  pitched  battle:  he 
drove  them  back  into  their  city,  but  abstained  from  besieging 
them ;  and,  having  laid  waste  their  country,  he  returned  to  Bome. 
The  humbled  enemy  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them,  on 
condition  of  their  giving  up  a  part  of  their  territory.  A  truce 
also  was  concluded  with  them  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  years. 

Bomulus  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-seven  years ;  and  in  the 
account  of  his  death,  the  legend  again  assumes  that  beautiful  and 
poetical  character  in  which  it  relates  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  early  life.  On  the  nones  of  Quintilis,  that  is,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  festival  of  the  Cluiriualia  was  celebrated,  while 
the  king  was  reviewing  his  people  in  the  plain  near  lake  Capra, 
the  sun  withdrew  his  light ;  and  while  the  earth  was  covered  with 
darkness.  Mars  descended  in  a  tempest,  and  bore  his  son  up  to 
heaven.  The  people  fled  in  dismay,  and  when  light  returned  they 
•ought  their  king  in  vain ;  but  their  lamentation  was  changed 
into  religious  reverence,  when  they  were  told  by  Proculus  Julius, 
that  the  glorified  king  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and 
promised  to  watch  over  his  people  as  the  god  Quirinus.** 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  traditional  story  of  Bomulus, 
wMdi  was  held  sacred  at  Bome  for  many  centuries ;  it  was  com* 
memorated  in  poetiy,  and  repeated  by  successive  historians.  That 
sudi  a  legend  cannot  be  taken  as  history,  has  been  felt  at  all 
times  by  those  who  looked  at  history  with  critical  eyes ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  any  information  of  real  historical  value  can 
be  derived  from  it,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  arrived  at 


*  TbiswaragainttFidenM  it  related  tniufer  of  an  hiitorictl  eTent  to  the 

ill  ahnott  pferiiely  the  Mine  manner  mythical  ages. 
••  that  which  oocurrad  ahout  a.o.  467,         "  Lir.  i.  16 ;  Cicero,  Ik  JU  PM» 

and    ie   jnobahly  nothing    hut   the  L  41,  ii.  8, 9  ;  Ovid,  PoMt.  ii.  475,  Ac. 
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There  have  been  men,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  who 
fancied  they  could  make  history  out  of  any  poetical  or  legendary 
story,  by  stripping  it  of  its  poetical  features,  cutting  away  the 
supernatural  and  marvellous,  and  thus  reducing  it  to  a  common 
and  intelligible  every-day  occurrence;  as  if  it  had  not  been 
the  ifUeniion  of  the  authorities  thus  mutilated  to  give  a  marvel- 
lous story.^    The  results  of  such  dull  and  perverse  proceed- 
ings appear  in  the  story  of  Bomulus  in  various  ways,  and  may 
be  read  in  the  accounts  of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch,  who  looked 
upon  such  critics  as  sensible  men.    The  she-wolf,  who  suckled  the 
twins,  was  thus  changed  into  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Lupa ;  and 
the  miraculous  disappearance  of  Bomulus  was  made  out  to  have 
been  nothing  but  an  insurrection  of  the  senators,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  king's  rule,  and  to  have  assassinated 
him,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  and  take  the  government  into 
their  own  hands ;  but  fearing  the  resentment  of  the  people,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  spread  the  report  that  he  had  been  carried 
up  to  heaven.    Tins  latter  interpretation  was  probably  got  up  in 
after-times  by  the  plebeians,  who  thought  the  patricians  capable 
of  every  crime  that  might  further  their  selfish  interests ;  but  they 
forgot  that  in  the  ancient  legend  Bomulus  is  nowhere  represented 
as  a  tyrant.   On  the  contrary,  after  the  death  of  T.  Tatius,  whose 
rule  is  really  described  as  tyrannical,  the  reign  of  Bomulus  is  said 
to  have  become  more  legal  and  milder  than  it  had  been  before ; 
he  consulted  the  senate  on  all  matters,  and  punished  the  refractory 
citizens  only  with  fines  of  cattie ;  in  short,  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
story  of  his  having  ever  been  an  object  of  hatred  with  the  senate. 
The  only  manner  in  which  we  can  derivo  any  historical  results 
from  national  legends,  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  have  an 
historical  basis,  is  to  receive  them  just  as  they  are  handed  down 
to  us ;  not  altering  or  modifying  them  in  any  way,  but  looking 
steadily  at  what  they  state  as  facts,  as  well  as  at  what  they  teach 

^  The  achool  of  critics  hero  alluded      that   the   minda  of  yoang  stndenta 
to  haa  not  jet  quite  disappeared  ;  and     should  he  cautioned  against  it. 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
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us  by  implication.  It  may,  indeed,  happen,  that  not  one  of  the 
facts  stated  is  of  any  historical  yalue ;  but  we  frequently  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  times,  to 
which  the  traditions  refer ;  and  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case  in 
early  Roman  history.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  either  to  assert  or 
to  deny  that  Romulus  and  Remus  are  historical  personages,  that 
Romulus  actually  did  build  Rome,  or  really  was  the  founder  of 
the  institutions  ascribed  to  him ;  but  with  regard  to  the  questions 
as  to  what  Rome  was  before  the  dawn  of  her  historical  period, 
how  she  grew  out  of  her  cradle,  and  what  her  political  and  social 
institutions  were,  a  great  deal  of  information  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  traditions.  Much  assistance  may  also  be  derived  from 
the  institutions  of  later  times ;  for  their  principles  remained  on 
the  whole  the  same,  and  the  changes  they  experienced  were  only 
the  results  of  a  natural  progress  and  development.  Proceeding 
in  this  method  we  offer  the  following  observations,  which  partly 
complete  and  partly  illustrate  the  above-mentioned  traditions. 

It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Romans  themselves  that  Rome, 
the  name  of  their  city,  was  not  Latin ;  and  that  its  Latin  name 
was  kept  as  a  sacred  secret.^  There  existed  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
previously  to  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  Siculian,  Pelasgian,  or  l^r- 
rhenian  town,  whose  name  was  in  all  probability  Roma.  ^  This 
^plains  the  statement  that  Rome  was  a  Tyrrhenian  place,  as  weU 
as  the  foreign  character  of  its  name.  All  accounts  agree  in  placing 
the  original  town  of  Rome  on  the  Palatine  hill,  just  as  the 
Aborigines  dwelt  in  a  number  of  villages  on  the  neighbouring 
heights.  Its  territory  was  bounded  on  the  Estruscan  side  by  the 
river  Tiber,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  territories  of  the  small 
towns  of  the  Aborigines :  it  was  only  on  the  side  towards  the  sea 
that  it  extended  to  any  distance."^  Niebuhr  supposes  that  on 
what  was  then  called  the  Agonian  hill  there  existed  a  town,  of 
which  the  Capitoline  might  be  considered  as  the  citadel.    It  was 

»  Mtcrob.  Saturn.  iiu9.  »  Dionys.  i.  29. 

"^  Fettiit,  g.  r.  Pectutcum  PftUti,  p.  213,  ed.  Mailer. 
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inhabited  by  Sabiues,  and  bore  the  name  of  Quirium,  whence  its 
citizens  were  called  Quirites,  and  the  Agonian  hill  was  afterwards 
named  Quirinalis.  That  the  Sabines  constituted  a  part  of  the 
Eoman  people,  is  not  only  implied  in  the  story  about  king 
T.  Tatius,  but  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Boman 
religious  ceremonies  were  Sabine,  and  were  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  T.  Tatius,  or  Numa  Pompilius.*^  It  is  well  attested 
that  the  Sabines  had  pushed  their  conquests  far  down  the  Tiber, 
and  that  the  towns  of  Collatia  and  Eegillum  belonged  to  them, 
though  the  surrounding  places  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins." 
The  story  about  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  seems  to  indicate, 
that  at  one  time  there  existed  no  right  of  intermarriage  (connu- 
bium)  between  the  town  on  the  Palatine  and  that  on  the 
Capitoline ;  and  that  the  former,  which  was  probably  in  a  state 
of  dependence,  raised  itself  by  force  of  arms  to  an  equality,  and 
even  to  a  preponderance  of  power.  The  double  character  of  the 
Boman  people  may  be  traced  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such 
as  the  double  Janus,  the  symbol  of  the  double  state ;"  the  story 
about  the  twin  brothers,  Bomulus  and  Bemus ;  the  double  throne 
of  Bomulus ;  the  title  of  the  whole  body  of  Boman  citizens, 
jpopulus  lUmanui  Quiritea,  that  is,  popului  Bcmanus  et  QHiriies; 
and  in  the  double  number  of  so  many  Boman  magistrates.  A 
third  element  was  introduced  into  the  population  of  Bome,  but  it 
was  not  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  two  others  till  a  much 
later  period* 

Bomulus,  the  founder  of  the  dty,  was  naturally  regarded  by 
posterity  as  the  author  of  the  groundwork  of  the  political  consti- 
tution of  his  new  state ;  just  as  his  successor,  Numa  Pompilius, 
was  considered  as  the  founder  of  most  of  the  religious  institu- 
tions. Bomulus  is  thus  said  to  have  divided  the  whole  people 
into  three  tribes,  the  Bamnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres ;  each  tribe 
again  into  ten  curiae,  and  each  curia  into  getUes,     The  original 

«  Dionys.  iu  50 ;  Liv.  I.  38 ,  Varro,         «  Liv.  i.  88,  ii.  16  ;  Dionyfc  yi.  40. 
De  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  74. ed.  MUUer.  »  Sciv.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  i.  2dl. 
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senate,  oonaisting  of  one  hundred  members,  is  stated  to  have 
been  increased  by  one  hundred  others,  at  the  time  when  the 
Sabines  were  united  with  the  Eomans  into  one  state.  These 
traditions  require  some  explanation.  The  two  nations,  of  which 
the  Boman  state  consisted,  are  called  tribes,  the  Bamnes  and 
Tities  (or  Banmenses  and  Titienses),  the  names  of  which  are 
uniyersally  traced  by  the  ancients  to  their  respective  kings, 
Bomulus  and  T.  Tatius.  Along  with  these  two,  a  third  tribe, 
the  Luceres,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Bomulus  ;**  but 
the  ancients  are  not  agreed  upon  the  origin  of  the  name.  Most 
writers  derive  it  from  one  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  ally  of  Bomulus, 
who  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  war  against  the  Sabines;** 
others,  from  Lucems,  a  Idng  of  Ardea.  According  to  the  former 
opinion  the  Luceres  would  be  Etruscans ;  according  to  the  latter, 
Tyrrhenians ;  but  we  believe,  with  the  majority  of  the  ancients, 
that  they  were  Etruscans,  and  derived  their  name  from  a  Lucumo, 
either  Caeles  Yibenna  or  an  earlier  one.''  The  existence  of  an 
Etruscan  element,  in  the  population  of  Bo  me,  as  also  well  attested 
by  a  number  of  institutions  and  religious  rites,  which  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans.  But  whatever 
we  may  think  on  this  subject,  this  much  is  certain,  that  for  a 
considerable  time  the  Luceres  were  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the 
other  tribes,  from  which  they  emerged  only  by  degrees ;  though 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  is  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  historians  whose  works  we  possess,  except  in 
their  accounts  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  senate ;  for  at  the 
time  when  the  Luceres  were  incorporated  with  the  Boman  state, 
the  number  of  senators  was  raised  to  300,  which  number  aiterwards 


«  Liv.i.lS. 

*  He  is,  pcrhapa,  no  other  than  the 
EtruMan,  Caelot  Yihenna,  whose  title 
Lucumo  hat  oiutakcn  for  a  proper 
name.  Caelea  Yihenna  is  taid  to  have 
•ettled  on  the  Caetian  hill,  which 
derived  its  name  from  him. 

"  Nichohr  infen  from  another  form 


of  the  name  of  the  third  txihej  Lueertei, 
taid  to  occur  in  Fettut  (t.  v.  Luce- 
rentet),  that  thej  were  the  inhahitantt 
of  a  place  called  Lurer  or  Lueerum  on 
the  Caelian  hill ;  and  he  attumet  that 
they  were  Ladni ;  hut  the  form  Ln- 
eertet  doet  not  occur  in  Fettut*  nor  in 
any  other  pattage  that  we  know  of. 


c3 
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remained  unaltered  for  many  centuries.  The  members  of  the 
first  tribe  had,  for  a  time,  certain  privileges  in  whidi  those  of 
the  second  did  not  participate;  and  when  the  Luceres  were 
admitted,  they  were  for  a  long  period  inferior  in  rank  to  the 
members  of  the  first  two  tribes,  and  were  hence  called  pairea^ 
mmorum  gewHum ;  whereas  the  others  were  designated  pairea 
maforum  gerUium,  and  gave  their  votes  before  the  Luceres. 

Each  of  the  three  tribes  was  divided,  for  political  purposes,  into 
ten  curiae ;  and  each  curia  constituted  a  body  of  citizens,  united 
together  by  certain  religious  rites  and  civil  duties.  Each  had  a 
separate  name,  said  to  have  been  derived  from  one  of  the  Sabine 
women,  who  brought  about  the  reconciliation  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines ;  and  the  affairs,  especially  the  religious  ones,  of  each 
curia  were  managed  by  an  officer  called  eurio.  The  thirty  curiones 
formed  a  college  or  body  of  priests,  headed  by  one  of  their 
number,  who  bore  the  title  of  eurio  maximw. 

Each  curia  contained  a  number  of  gentea.  The  real  nature  of 
the  ancient  gentes,  and  their  relation  to  the  decads  mentioned  by 
Dionysius,*^  are  among  the  most  difficult  points  in  early  Roman 
history.  Dionysius  states  that  each  curia  was  subdivided  into  ten 
decads  or  decuriae ;  and  Niebuhr,  identifying  these  decads  with 
the  gentes,  believes  that  the  thirty  caries,  that  is,  the  whole  body 
of  Roman  citizens,  consisted  of  800  gentes.  He  further  regards 
the  gentes  as  analogous  to  the  dans  of  other  countries ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  definition  given  by  Cicero,  "^  he  maintains  that 
there  existed  no  family  affinity  between  the  members  of  a  gens, 
who  had  only  one  name  in  common ;  and  that  the  gentes  were 
purely  political  divisions.  A  gens  might,  accordingly,  contain 
different  families ;  as  the  Cornelia  gens,  e,g.^  contained  the  Scipios 
and  the  Sullae.     Now  it  should  be  observed  in  the  first  pkce, 

^  Pa<m  in  the  earlj  times  always  est  satis.     Qui  ab  ingennis  oriiii.di 

^i^^^patrtcit,  tunt.  N©  id  quidem  satis  est.  Quorum 

n  mt     o  majonim    nemo  servitutem  serrivit. 

«  Topic  6 :  «  Gentiles  snnt,  qui  Abest  etiam  nunc     Qui  capite  non 

inter  so  eodem  nomine  sunu    Non  suntdeminnti.   Hoc  fortasM  satis  esL' 
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that  the  decads  mentioned  by  Dionysius  are  not  spoken  of  by 
any  other  author ;  and  that,  whenever  the  subdivisions  of  the 
curiae  are  referred  to,  we  hear  only  of  gentes ;  whence  we  must 
infer  that  the  decads  (decoriae),  like  the  decuriones,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  political  division  of  the  Eoman  people,  but  perhaps 
referred  only  to  the  organisation  of  the  army.  Secondly,  Yarro^ 
expressly  recognises  a  family  affinity  among  the  members  of  the 
same  gens.  The  fact  of  different  families  appearing  in  the  same 
gens,  in  later  times,  does  not  prove  that  the  same  was  originally 
the  case ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  great  changes  occasioned 
by  intermarriages^  it  at  last  became  impossible  for  any  particular 
individual  to  trace  his  origin  to  the  earliest  times,  and  accordingly 
he  was  oompeUed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  gentile  name^  which  had 
become  the  main  requisite.  Each  gens  had  its  sacra  privata, 
which  also  appears  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  mere  political 
body,  like  the  curiae ;  else  it  would,  like  the  latter,  have  had  its 
sacra  publica.  The  supposition,  that  the  number  of  gentes  was 
limited  to  800,  thus  seems  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  it  is  irrecon- 
cilable also  with  the  fact,  that  when  strangers  were  admitted 
among  the  gentes,  as  the  Julii,  Servilii,  Quintii,  Geganii,  and 
others,  they  retained  their  gentile  names  and  formed  new  gentes ; 
whereas,  if  they  had  been  incorporated  with  other  gentes,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  own  names,  and  to  take 
those  of  the  gentes  into  which  they  were  introduced. 

The  three  tribes  and  their  subdivisions  (the  curiae  and  gentes) 
contained  the  whole  body  of  Bon^an  citizens ;  and  besides  them 
there  existed,  in  the  earliest  times,  no  one  that  could  be  truly 
called  a  Boman  citizen.  They  constitued  the  sovereign  people, 
and  were  the  popuUta^  populua  Bama$iu3,  patres  or  pairieii.  The 
plebeians,  as  a  distinct  order,  did  not  exist  in  those  times.  But 
along  with  those  real  citizens  there  occur  two  other  classes  of 
persons,  viz.,  slaves,  as  in  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  and  elienies.*^ 

*  Ik  Ling,  Lot,  viii.  2,  p.  398 ;  idth  the  word  dmere  (icX^ir),  to  hen 
oomp.  Pettm,  t.  v.  Gkntilit,  p.  94.  or  obej. 

**  The  nune  it  probably  connected 
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The  latter  formed   a  class  of  people  altogether  peculiar  to 

some  parts  of   Italy,    and    occurring   especially   among   the 

Sabines  and  Etruscans.     There  is  no  perfect  analogy  in  the 

whole  range  of   ancient  history  with  these  Italian  dientes- 

They  formed  a  body  of  people  who  had  fewer  rights  than  those 

contained  in  the  curiae  and  gentcs :  they  stood  in  a  relation  of 

strict  dependence  on  the  free  citizens ;  not  indeed  as  a  body  on 

the  body  of  Eoman  citizens ;  but  as  individuals,  one  or  more 

being  attached  to  a  particular  gens  or  family.**    They  appear  in 

Boman  story  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  their  origin  can  only 

be  conjectured,  being  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  investigation. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  were  the  original  inhabitants 

of  those  districts^  who  being  subdued  by  the  new  settlers  and 

having  lost  their  landed  property,  continued  to  live  in  a  state  of 

submission  to  their  new  lords,  and  retained  pieces  of  land  for 

cultivation,  which  however  were  the  property  of  the  conquerors.** 

The  nature  of  this  dientela  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  term 

pairomu  (from  ptier),  the  title  of  the  person  to  whom  a  client 

was  attached.     The  relation  of  the  dientela  descended  from 

father  to  son,  and  involved  hereditary  rights  and  duties :  it  was 

of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  analogous  to  the  relation  existing 

between  a  father  and  his  children ;  nay,  it  is  expressly  stated 

that  the  clients  had  higher  daims  on  their  patron  than  his  own 

relatives.**    The  duties  of  the  patron,  as  well  as  those  of  the 

dient,  are  stated  by  Dionysius  :**  the  patron  had  to  expound  the 

law  to  his  clients ;  to  protect  their  property  and  interests,  just  as 

he  would  those  of  his  own  children ;  to  defend  them  against  any 

unlawful  attacks ;  to  represent  them  in  the  courts  of  justice ; 

and  in  general  to  afford  them  every  protection  both  in  public  and 

private  affairs.    The  client,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  support  his 

**  Dionyt.  ii.  46,  r.  40,  x.   14 ;  certain  Roman  citizens,  wbo  became 

Ut.  ii.  16.  their  patrons.     Others  heUeve  that 

^  It  may  also  be  that  the  clients  originalljr  clients  and  plebeians  were 

were  strangers  who  did  not  belong  to  the  same  people, 

any  of  the  three  tribes,  and  who  set-  **  Cato,  in  Oellius,  ▼.  1 3. 

tied  at  Rome  under  the  protection  of  ^  Dionys.  ii.  10. 
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patron  in  various  ways  :  thus,  he  had  to  contribute  towards  the 
dowry  of  his  patron's  daughter,  if  the  patron  himself  had  not 
sufficient  means ;  and  if  the  patron  or  any  of  his  sons  had  been 
made  prisoner  of  war,  the  clients  had  to  pay  the  ransom  for  him. 
A  like  assistance  was  expected  from  the  client  on  many  other 
occasions.    He  belonged,  of  course,  to  the  gens  of  his  patron, 
and  accordingly  bore  the  same  gentile  name.     Neither  of  the 
two  was  allowed  to  come  forward  as  accuser  of  the  other,  to  bear 
witness,  or  to  vote,  against  him.     It  is  further  frequently  men- 
tioned that  the  clients  accompanied  their  patrons  in  war.^'    The 
patron  who  was  guilty  of  a  crime  against  his  client  was  devoted 
to  the  infernal  gods ;  he  was  outlawed ;  any  one  might  kill  him ; 
and  severe  punishments  awaited  him  even  in  the  lower  world.*' 
It  was  the  pride  of  illustrious  Boman  families  to  have  a  great 
number  of  clients.     Commerce  and  trade  seem  to  have  been  the 
principal  means  from  which  the  clients  derived  their  subsistence. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
dientela  became  completely  altered ;  and  at  the  period  when  the 
plebeians  had  raised  themselves  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians, 
the  ancient  relation  must  have  ceased  altogether:  it  appears 
gradually  to  have  passed  over  into  that  kind  of  dientela,  which 
we  find  at  Bome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  and 
which  resembles  the  relation  between  a  legal  adviser  and  his 
client,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term. 

We  defer  speaking  of  the  plebeians  tiU  the  time  when  they 
appear  in  history  as  a  distinct  order,  and  as  opposed  to  the 
patricians.  Our  authorities  speak  of  plebeians  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Bomulus;  and  Dionysius  confounds  them  with  the 
dients,  who  may  in  some  respects  indeed  be  regarded  as 
the  plebeians  of  those  early  times,  but  are  by  no  means  identical 
with  the  later  order  of  plebeians.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
deny  that  there  existed,  even  in  the  time  of  Bomulus,  the  elements 

«  DioD78.Ti.47,vii.l9. 
<  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Am,  vi.  608 ;  Dionyt.  iL  10. 
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of  the  plebeian  order,  that  is,  persons  who  were  neither  contained 
in  the  three  tribes,  nor  among  the  clients.  The  political  consti- 
tution of  Borne  under  the  kings,  or  the  division  of  the  powers  of 
government  between  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  assembly  of 
the  curiacy  will  be  discussed  hereafter:  we  shall  now  proceed 
with  the  legendary  history  of  the  successor  of  Eomulus. 


B.C.  715— 673.J 
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CHAPTER  III. 

linMA   POMPILIUS  AND   HIS  RELIGIOUS    IKSTITUTlOIfS — TDLLU8    HOSTILIUS-^ 

ANGUS  HABCIUS. 

After  the  disappearance  of  Bomnlus,  the  senate,  being  de- 
sirous of  getting  the  reins  of  goyemment  into  its,  own  hands, 
would  not  allow  a  new  king  to  be  elected ;  and  for  a  whole  year 
the  senators  enjoyed  the  regal  power  in  rotation  under  the  title 
of  xnterrege».  But  the  people  grew  tired  of  this  state  of  things, 
being  more  severely  oppressed  by  these  many  njers  than  they 
had  before  been  by  one  ;  and  they  became  vehement  in  insisting 
upon  their  right  to  elect  a  sovereign  to  protect  them.  The 
senate  yielded,  lest  in  the  end  it  might  lose  even  more  than 
what  was  now  demanded ;  and  permitted  a  king  to  be  elected  by 
the  people,  subject  to  its  approval.  But  the  Bomans  and  Sabines 
now  began  to  dispute  from  which  of  the  two  tribes  the  king 
should  be  taken:  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  Bomans 
should  choose  him  out  of  the  Sabines.  All  concurred  in  electing 
the  Sabine,  Numa  Pompilius  of  Cures,  who  was  famed  far  and 
wide  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  having  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Greek  sage  Pythagoras.^  When  he  had  consulted  the  auguries, 
and  assured  himself  that  the  gods  approved  of  his  election,  his 
first  care  was  turned  to  the  establishment  of  civil  order,  based 


*  MMt  ancient  writers,  m  Polybina, 
Liyy,  and  Dionyrius,  loeing  the  chro- 
nological inipowibilitj  of  this  state- 
ment, since  Pythagont  lived  nearly 
two  oentariet  after  the  time  assigned 
to  Numa,  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  mistake  sroso  Irom  confounding 
the  philosopher  Pythagorss  with  a 
later  person  of  the  same  name.  But 
it  should   be  remembered   that  the 


story  about  Numa  is  altogether  legen- 
dary, and  as  such  sets  chronology  at 
complete  defiance.  It  may  further  be 
observed,  that  the  Historical  existence 
of  Numa  himself  is  more  than  doubtful ; 
and  that  a  connection  between  the 
king  and  the  Greek  philosopher  was 
believed  at  Rome  for  many  centuries. 
See  Pint.  Numa^  8  ;  Liv.  xl.  29. 
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on  a  proper  distribution  of  lauded  property.  He  made  peace 
and  concluded  treaties  with  the  surrounding  states,  and  divided 
among  the  people  the  lands  which  Bomulus  had  conquered,  and 
which  yet  remained  unoccupied.  In  connection  with  this  distri- 
bution of  landed  property,  he  instituted  the  worship  of  Terminus, 
the  protector  of  boundaries,  who  was  to  watch  over  the  security 
of  property. 

After  having  thus  bestowed  due  care  upon  human  affairs,  he 
set  about  legislating  for  religion,  thinking  that  he  would  best 
and  most  effectually  rule  his  people,  who  had  no  longer  any 
foreign  enemy  to  fear,  by  instilling  the  fear  of  the  gods  into 
their  minds.  He  acted  under  the  guidance  and  instructions  of 
the  Camena  .Egeria,  who  was  married  to  hun  in  a  mortal  form, 
and  with  whom  he  had  private  interviews  in  a  sacred  grove.  As 
a  preliminary  step  to  his  religious  legislation,  he  undertook  the 
regulation  of  the  year ;  and  by  adding  to  the  BomuUan  year  of 
ten  months  the  January  of  29,  and  the  Februaiy  of  28  days,  he 
made  out  a  lunar  year  consisting  of  twelve  months,  or  355  days.' 
He  also  fixed  the  days  on  which  public  business  might  be  trans- 
acted,  and  those  which  were  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  purposes. 
After  these  things  he  regulated  the  whole  of  the  Boman  hierarchy, 
or  the  different  colleges  of  priests,  and  all  the  religious  affairs  of 
the  state.  He  instituted  the  flamines,  or  priests  of  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  Quirinus,  to  minister  in  the  temples  of  these  great 
divinities ;  the  chaste  vestal  virgms ;  the  twelve  Salii  of  Mars 
Gradivus,  who  worshipped  the  god  with  songs  and  dances  in 
armour;  the  pontiffs,  to  whose  keeping  were  intrusted  the 
written  instructions  about  sacred  rites,  sacrifices,  temples, 
religious  days,  and  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  all 
things  connected  with  religion :  he  further  placed  under  their 

'  In  order  to  make  this  yetr  har-  uae  at  Rome  nntil  Julitit  Caenr*i  re- 

moniae  with  the  lolar  one  of  865  daya,  foim  of  the  calendar.    See  LiT.  i.  19 ; 

he  ia  aaid  to  hare  inserted  erery  other  Cenaorin.  De  Vie  Nat,  20 ;  Plin. 

year  an   intercalary  month   (Merce-  Ei»t  NcU,  xxziv.  16 ;  Macroh.  Sal. 

donina),  a] temately  of  22  and  28  daya.  i.  1 8 ;  Plat.  Nwna^  1 8,  &c. 
Thia  mode  of  reckoning  remained  in 
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superiutendence  whatever  related  to  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
state,  and  gave  them  power  to  punish  any  violation  of  the  laws 
of  religion.  The  augurs  also,  are  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  him :  it  was  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  augury 
the  will  of  the  gods,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  counsels  of 
men.  Numa  himself  was  acquainted  with  the  means  of  compel- 
ling Jupiter  to  make  known  his  will  by  lightning  or  the  flight  of 
birds.  The  incantation  or  charm  by  which  he  effected  this,  he 
had  learned  from  Faunus  and  Picus,  whom,  by  the  advice  of 
Egeria,  he  enticed  into  his  power  and  bound  in  chains.  He  also 
built  numerous  temples  and  altars  to  the  gods. 

Amid  these  pious  works  the  reign  of  Niuna  glided  away  in 
quiet  happiness,  and  without  any  war  or  other  calamity ;  for  the 
neighbouring  people,  who  had  before  looked  upon  Eome  as 
though  it  were  an  enemy's  camp,  were  so  overawed  by  these 
pious  proceedings,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  undertake  any 
enterprise  against  a  dty  so  completely  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  The  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  Numa's  work,  was 
dosed  daring  the  whole  of  his  reign,  for  peace  prevailed  at 
Borne  and  in  all  its  neighbourhood.  After  a  reign  of  forty-three 
years'  (from  B.C.  715  to  678)  Numa,  the  favourite  of  the  gods, 
died  lull  of  years.^ 

The  legend  of  Numa  Pompilius,  though  not  without  some 
highly  poetical  features,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  theme 
of  an  ancient  epic :  he  is  said  in  fact  to  have  eigoined  that  among 
aU  the  Camenae  the  highest  honours  should  be  paid  to  Tadta.' 
As  Bomulus  had  been  the  son  of  a  god,  and  in  the  end  became 
a  god  himself,  so  Numa  was  closely  connected  with  diviue 
beings ;  his  story  is  as  much  a  poetical  fiction  as  that  of  Bomulus, 
if  not  more  so ;  and  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  thehr 
reigns  resulted  either  from  the  arithmetical  speculations  of  the 

s  PolybiQS  (op.  Oie.de  JU  PvU,  Cic.  Jk  lU  PM,  iL  13-15. 

H.  I4)aatigiied  to  him  a  reignof  onlj  *  The    Camenae    were    divioitiei 

89  yean;   othcn  make  it  laat  41  nrhoae  function  it  xrat  to  sing  the 

yean.  fniwd  of  ancient  heroes  and   kings. 

*  Ut.  i.  18-21 ;  Dionys.  ii.  58-76  ;  (Festns,  «.  v.  Camenae). 
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priests  who  kept  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  or  from  mere 
caprice  and  chance. .  Bomulus  and  Numa  Pompilius,  therefore, 
stand  quite  apart  from  the  remaining  five  kings :  the  former  are 
gods  or  demigods ;  whereas  the  historical  existence  of  the  latter 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  though  the  details  in  the  aooounta 
about  them,  and  the  statements  as  to  the  duration  of  their  reigns, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  history.  The  account  of  the  election  of 
Nunu  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  had  been  adopted  as  a  principle 
by  the  two  nations  of  which  the  Roman  people  consisted,  that 
the  king  should  be  elected  alternately  from  the  Bamnes  and  the 
Tities,  and  by  one  tribe  out  of  the  other ;  but  that  after  the 
death  of  Eomulus,  the  Bamnes  at  first  refused  to  adhere  to 
the  regulation;  just  as  Bomulus  himself,  after  the  death  of 
T.  Tatius,  would  not  allow  a  successor  to  be  appointed.  This 
alternation  continued  in  the  case  of  the  two  successors  of 
Numa ;  Tullus  Hostilius  being  a  Banmes,  and  Ancus  Mardus  a 
Sabine. 

All  the  principal  religious  institutions  of  Bome  were  referred 
in  the  Boman  legends  to  Numa  as  their  founder,  just  as  the 
main  features  of  the  political  constitution  were  traced  to  Bomulus. 
The  religion  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  surely  not  the  work 
of  one  man :  all  that  the  king,  whom  the  legend  calls  Numa, 
can  have  done,  was  to  regulate  the  elements  he  found  already  in 
existence,  and  to  reduce  the  outward  religions  forms  and  observ- 
ances to  a  system.  The  Boman  religion  was  neither  exclusively 
Latin,  nor  Sabine,  nor  Etruscan,  but  contained  elements  of  all 
three,  though  the  Sabine  seems  to  have  been  predominant ;  and 
Numa  did  nothing  but  reduce  the  heterogeneous  mass  to  order 
and  consistency.  The  worship  of  Vesta,  for  example,  had 
existed  at  Alba  Longa  before  the  time  of  Bomulus ;  and  the 
science  of  the  augurs,  which  is  known  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Etruscans,  was  applied  by  Bomulus,  who  is  even  said 
by  Cicero  *  to  have  appointed  three  augurs :  in  like  manner  it 
is  certain  that  the  curiones,  whom  Dionysius  mentions  among 

*  J)eJUPvbl.^.\A. 
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the  colleges  of  priests  instituted  by  Numa,  must  have  existed  as 
long  as  the  curiae  themselves,  whose  reUgious  representatives  they 
were ;  and  the  two  flamines  of  Jupiter  and  Mars  are  stated,  in 
some  traditions,  to  have  been  appointed  by  Bomulus/  The 
legend,  therefore,  which  referred  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  and  the  ceremonial  law,  such  as  it  existed  in  later 
times,  to  one  of  the  semi-divine  kings,  who  was  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  his  work  by  the  goddess  Egeria  was  nothing  but  a 
pleasing  fiction;  for  a  well-informed  Roman  must  have  been 
aware  that  Numa  did  not  establish  any  worship  that  was 
absolutely  new,  but  only  regulated  and  systematised  that  which 
he  found  prevailing  among  his  own  subjects,  and  among  the 
neighbouring  people.  The  institution  of  the  several  colleges  of 
priests,  with  a  view  to  insure  the  observance  of  religious  duties, 
and  the  number  of  the  members  of  each  college,  were  closely 
connected  with  the  number  of  the  tribes ;  and  we  perceive  from 
these  numbers  that  the  institutions  of  Numa  had  reference  to 
two  tribes  only,  the  Ramnes  and  Titles,  the  Luoeres  either  not 
eyifiting  at  that  time,  or  not  being  taken  into  consideration  in 
bis  religious  legislation.  Thus  there  were  four  augurs,  two  for 
each  tribe ;  two  vestals,  one  for  each  tribe ;  four  pontiffs  (not 
including  the  pontifex  maximus),  two  for  each  tribe ;  and  twenty 
feciales,  or  judges  of  international  law,  that  is,  one  for  every 
ouria  of  the  first  two  tribes. 

The  Roman  hierarchy,  although  it  exercised  a  most  powerful 
influence  upon  all  matters  of  public  interest,  yet  could  never 
acquire  that  independent  and  overwhelming  power  which  was 
possessed  by  the  priesthood  among  the  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans, 
and  other  nations  of  antiquity ;  for  the  priests  did  not  form  a 
distinct  and  privileged  caste  of  persons.  Private  worship  was 
left  to  the  care  of  the  head  of  each  family,  and  the  public  sacra 
were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  curiones  or  presidents 
of  the  curiae:  all  the  Roman  magistrates  were  invested  with 
certain  priestly  rights  and  functions ;  and  the  king  himself  was 

f  Plut  Numa^  7. 
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the  high  priest  of  the  nation :  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  and  other 
priests,  again,  might  at  the  same  time  possess  dvil  offices :  in 
short,  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  most  closely  con- 
nected with  the  dvil  government ;  and  the  religion  of  the  Romans 
was  pre-eminently  a  political  or  state  religion.  The  main 
objects  of  worship  among  the  Romans  were  the  various  powers 
and  manifestations  of  nature :  hence  their  whole  religious  syst^n 
must  be  called  a  theology,  rather  than  a  mythology,  such  as  we 
find  among  the  Greeks.  For  a  period  of  170  years,  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  their  gods  without  any  images ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  who  was  initiated 
in  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  that  statues  of  Juno  and  Minerva 
were  erected."  But  after  that  time  the  religion  and  mythology 
of  Greece  gradually  became  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Eomans ; 
for  the  latter,  like  most  nations  of  antiquity,  did  not  look  upon 
the  gods  of  foreign  nations  with  disdain  or  contempt:  they 
respected  the  divinities  and  religious  ceremonies  of  other 
countries ;  and  in  most  cases,  recognised  in  them  only  modifica- 
tions of  those  to  which  they  themselves  had  been  accustomed ; 
guided  by  such  feelings,  they  very  firequently  contrived  to  make 
out  that  foreign  gods  were  the  same  as  their  own.*  This  pecu- 
liarity is  the  source  of  great  confusion  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  religion ;  for  the  Romans  in  later  times  often  forgot  the 
meaning  and  import  of  their  own  ancient  divinities,  having  been 
in  the  habit  of  transferring  to  them  aU  the  attributes  of  the 
Greek  gods  with  whom  they  were  identified.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  observed  in  honour  of  the  Romans,  that  licentious 
and  orgiastic  mysteries,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  Greece,  were 
at  all  times  held  by  them  in  abomination ;  and  that  whenever 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  them,  they  were  energetically 

'  YuTo,  ap.  Plut  NumOf  8 ;  Au-  an  efficient  meant  of  keeping  a  oon 

gnstin,  De  Civ,  Dei,  W,  81 ;  Maerob.  quercd  nation  in  good  humour,  to 

Satwm.  iii.  4.  adopt  tlie  worship  of  its  gods ;  but 

*  This  broad  principle  of  toleration  generallj,  the  feeling  which  gave  rist 

majyin  many  casesyhavo  been  followed  to  such  adoptions  was  a  purely  reli- 

from  political  motivesy  as  it  was  found  gious  one. 
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suppressed  by  the  state.  The  great  historian  Polybius^"  remarks, 
that  the  strong  religiouJs  feeling  of  the  Eomans,  and  the  manner 
in  which  religion  was  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  every- 
thing they  undertook  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  greatly 
contributed  to  keep  the  whole  political  fabric  together. 

The  interreign  (interregnum)  which  followed  the  death  of 
Numa  PompiUus  was  of  short  duration ;  the  senate  and  interrex 
chose  for  their  king  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  belonged  to  the 
Bamnes ;  and  his  election  was  approved  of  by  the  curiae.  He 
is  described  as  unlike  his  predecessor,  and  as  more  warlike 
and  ferocious  than  even  Eomulus.  The  accounts  of  his  reign 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
real  history  than  those  which  relate  to  his  two  predecessors; 
although  the  fight  of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba,  are  undoubtedly  poetical  legends,  and  were  the 
themes  of  poems  of  which  an  echo  is  still  perceptible  in  the 
narrative  of  Livy. 

The  city  of  Alba  wholly  disappears  from  the  legends  as  soon 
as  Borne  is  built,  and  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  eighty  years  we 
hear  nothing  about  it,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Uostilius,  a  war  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  between 
Borne  and  Alba  by  mutual  violence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two 
little  kingdoms  had  ravaged  one  another's  territories,  and  it  so 
happened  that  embassies  were  sent  by  both  parties  at  the 
same  time  to  demand  reparation.  Alba  was  then  governed  by 
C.  Gluilius.  The  Boman  king,  who  wished  for  war,  but  was 
anxious  to  have  the  appearance  of  justice  on  his  side,  detained 
the  Alban  ambassadors  by  feasts  and  banquets;  whereas  the 
Boman  envoys  were  ordered  to  demand  satisfaction  immediately 
on  their  arrival  at  Alba.  The  atonement  was  refused,  as  Tullus 
had  anticipated,  and  war  was  declared  against  Alba.  Both 
parties  made  the  necessary  preparations ;  and  the  Albans  began 
to  march  into  the  Boman  territory.  They  encamped  in  a  place 
not  ht  from  Bome,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  a  ditch 

w  VI.  56. 
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called  the  f6ua  Cluilia,  after  their  king  C.  Cluilius  who  died  in 
the  camp.  The  Albans  then  appointed  Mettins  Fuffetins  dictator 
in  his  place.  Tullus,  encouraged  by  the  king's  death,  and  eager 
to  attack  the  enemy,  nuirched  past  the  Alban  camp,  and  invaded 
the  enemy's  territory.  Mettius,  following  the  Bomans  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  sent  a  message  to  Tullus  requesting  an  intenriew 
before  the  battle  commenced.  The  two  armies  were  drawn  up 
over  against  each  other,  but  when  the  two  chiefs  advanced  and 
met  in  the  space  between  their  armies,  they  came  to  an  agreement 
to  avert  the  battle  by  a  combat.  There  happened  to  be  in  each 
army  three  brothers  of  the  same  age  and  strength,  the  Horatii 
on  the  side  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  Curiatii  on  that  of  the 
Albans ;"  and  these  brothers  were  chosen  to  decide  the  issue  of 
the  war  by  a  combat.  A  solemn  treaty  was  concluded  on  these 
terms,  that  the  nation,  whose  champions  should  win  the  victory, 
shoidd  be  regarded  as  the  conqueror,  and  should  rule  over  the 
other  in  peace.  The  three  champions  now  came  forward  on 
both  sides ;  and  the  two  armies  looked  on  with  the  most  anxious 
expectation,  seeing  that  their  respective  sovereignties  were  at 
stake.  Two  of  the  Horatii  were  soon  slain,  but  the  remaining 
one  was  unhurt,  while  all  the  three  Curiatii  were  wounded.  The 
surviving  Horatius  was  too  prudent  to  continue  the  contest 
against  the  three  Albans  together:  he  therefore  took  to  flight; 
and  the  Albans  followed  him,  each  as  well  as  the  state  of  his 
wounds  permitted.  When  the  Boman,  on  looking  back,  perceived 
that  they  were  following  him  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  he 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  conquered  them  all  three  one  by  one. 
This  glorious  victory  of  their  champion  filled  the  Bomans  with 
delight,  and  the  Albans  submitted  to  their  fate." 

The  Albans  were  ordered  by  Tullus  to  remain  in  arms,  as  he 

"  The  ancient  legends  were  not  historical    foundation.      See    lAr.  i. 

agreed  upon  this  point,  some  calling  24. 

the  Bomant  Horatii,  and  othen  the         ^  The  five  tomhi,  two  of  the  Ho> 

Albans.    We  have  followed  the  state-  rati!  and  three  of  the  Curiatii,  were 

ment  adopted  by  the  Utter  historians,  shown  in  later  times  on  the   road 
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was  likely  soon  to  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  against 
another  enemy:  the  Bomans  then  returned  home.  Horatius 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  carrying  the  spoils  of  the 
Cnriatii  in  triumph.  When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
he  met  his  sister,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the 
Cnriatii;  and  as  she  peroeiyed  among  the  spoils  a  garment 
which  she  had  made  with  her  own  hands  for  her  beloved,  she 
burst  out  into  loud  cries  and  lamentations,  and  cursed  her 
brother.  Horatius,  enraged  at  her  conduct  on  an  occasion  so 
glorious  for  himself  and  so  fortunate  for  the  state,  ran  her 
through  with  his  sword.  The  king  at  first  hesitated  what  to 
do  with  the  man  who  was  at  once  the  murderer  of  his  sister 
and  the  saviour  of  the  state;  but  his  sense  of  justice  prevailed, 
and  he  appointed  duwrmti  perdueJMoms  to  try  him.  Horatius 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  people,  who 
acquitted  him,  moved  as  they  were  by  the  thought  of  what  he 
had  done  for  his  country,  and  by  the  entreaties  of  his  father, 
who  justified  his  conduct.^ 

The  peace  between  Eome  and  Alba,  however,  did  not  last 
long ;  for  the  Albans,  who  keenly-felt  the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
and  yet  despaired  of  success  in  an  open  revolt,  excited  other 
towns  to  war,  with  a  view  of  treacherously  assisting  to  defeat 
Bome,  and  of  thus  recovering  their  independence.  An  oppor- 
ttmity  was  soon  offered;  for  Eidenae,  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Bomulus,  revolted,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Yeientines,  expelled  the  Boman  colonists.  Tullus  HostUius, 
joined  by  Mettius  Fuffetius  and  the  Albans,  set  out  against  the 
enemy.  The  armies  were  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Bomans  faced  the  Yeientines,  and  the  Albans  the  Mdenates. 
Mettius,  who  was  as  cowardly  as  he  was  faithless,  gradually 
led  away  his  men  firom  the  conflict  towards  the  hills,  and  there 


"  The  fbnns  of  the  prooeedings  at  were,  in  all  probability,  taken  by  Livy 
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drew  them  ap  in  battle  array,  intending  to  join  the  party  that 
should  be  yictorions.  Tulius,  who  saw  his  conduct,  and  feared 
lest  it  should  discourage  the  Eomans,  declared  that  Mettius 
acted  by  his  command*  The  Fidenates,  alarmed  by  what  they 
heard,  and  dreading  an  attack  by  the  Albans  upon  their  flanks, 
took  to  flight.  TuUus  pursued  them,  and  then  turned  with  all 
his  might  against  the  Yeientines,  who  were  likewise  put  to 
flight :  as  they  had  to  cross  the  Tiber,  most  of  them  were  cut 
to  pieces  on  its  banks,  or  perished  in  the  waters.^*  The  Albans 
now  descended  into  the  plain,  and  congratulated  Tullus  on 
his  victory.  He  pretended  to  be  unaware  of  their  treacherous 
design,  and  invited  them  to  a  solemn  sacrifice  on  the  next  day. 
At  sunrise,  the  Albans  came  without  their  arms :  on  a  given 
signal  the  Bomans  surrounded  them  ;  and  Tidlus  announced 
to  them  that  their  dictator,  for  the  faithlessness  he  had  shown 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  should  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses,  that 
their  city  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  the  Albans 
should  be  carried  to  Eome.  This  sentence  was  forthwith  carried 
into  execution ;  the  Albans  being  compelled  to  quit  their  city, 
which  was  completely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
temples  of  the  gods. 

The  fall  of  Alba  doubled  the  power  of  Home.  Tullus  assigned 
to  the  homeless  Albans  settlements  on  the  Caelian  hill,  a  part  of 
which  was  already  occupied  by  Etruscan  settlers.  Their  number 
is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  Bomans.  The  noble 
Alban  gentes,  such  as  the  Julii,  Servilii,  Quintii,  Gkganii,  Curiatii, 
and  Cloelii,  were  added  to  the  Boman  gentes,  and  retained  their 
original  names.  ^'  The  great  bulk  of  the  Alban  people  formed  the 
first  element  of  the  Boman  plebs,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently.   The  Boman  army,  both  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry, 

^  Liry  doe*  not  say  that  Tullus  ^    Niebohr    thinks    that    Tullits 

purtucd    the  Veientiucs  any  farther,      Hostilius  created   the    tribe  of    tho 


but  from  a  statement  of  Yarro  (ap,  Luceres  out  of  the  Albans,  irho 

FesC,  »  V.  Septimontio,  p.  348,   ed.  ceived  settlemento  on   the  Gaeliaiu 

MQller),  it  would  appear  that  the  king  But  see  above,  p.  33» 
followed  them  and  besieged  their  town. 
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was  increased  by  ibis  augmentation  of  the  Tloman  population. 
The  fall  of  Alba  itself  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  historical  fact; 
but  the  whole  account  of  its  destruction  appears  to  be  no  less 
fabulous  than  the  story  about  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  law  of  nations,  the  territory  of  Alba  would 
have  belonged  to  the  conquerors,  but  we  find  it  in  the  possession 
of  the  Latins  for  a  long  time  afterwards  ;^"  whence  we  must  iilfer 
that  Alba  was  either  taken  by  the  united  forces  'of  the  Eomans 
and  Latins,  and  that  they  divided  the  territory  of  the  conquered 
between  themselves  ;*'  or  that  the  Latins  alone  destroyed  Alba 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Eomans,  and  that  some  of  the 
Albans  who  took  refuge  at  Bome,  received  settlements  there  as 
refugees. 

After  the  destruction  of  Alba,  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Sabines,  who,  next  to  the  Etruscans,  were  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  Italy.  The  war  arose  from  offences  committed  by  the 
two  nations  against  each  other.  The  Sabines  were  joined  by 
some  Yeientines,  though  the  state  of  Veii  took  no  part  in  the 
war.  Tullus  was  the  first  to  invade  the  enemy's  territory,  and 
a  fierce  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Sabines  were  worsted. 

After  this  war  Dionysius^'  speaks  of  one  with  the  Latins,  which 
livy  passes  over  in  silence.  Fifteen  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Alba,  TuUus,  it  is  said,  claimed  that  supremacy  over  the  Latin 
towns  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Alba.  Hereupon  the 
Latins  assembled  in  their  usual  place  of  meeting,  near  the  well 
of  Ferentina,  and  decreed  not  to  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Bomans.  The  war  which  now  ensued,  and  lasted  for  five  years, 
consisted  chiefly  of  ravages  made  in  the  enemy's  country. 
Medullia  was  the  only  town  that  was  taken,  and  a  peace  was 
then  concluded  with  the  Latins. 

^  Liv.  i.  50,  Tii.  25.  generals  from    the  Latin   towns  of 

*'  The  existence    of   an  alliance  Anagnia    and     Tasculum    protected 

between  Rome  and  the  Latins,  in  the  Rome  while  TuUus  was  engaged  in 

reign  of  TuUns  Hoetilius,  is  attested  the  siege  of  Veil 

hj  Urj  (1.82)  and  Varro  (ap,FuL         »  III.  S4. 

«.  V.  Septimontio)   who    states    that 
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In  thiiB  manner  the  reign  of  Tullua  Hostilius  was  an  uninter- 
rupted aeries  of  Bucoesses,  until  the  anger  of  the  gods,  whose 
worship  had  been  neglected  at  Eome,  and  destroyed  at  Alba, 
was  manifested  by  a  shower  of  stones  on  the  Alban  mount,  and 
by  other  prodigies ;  and  not  long  afterwards  a  pestOenoe  broke 
out.  The  king's  health  and  spirits  began  to  sink,  and  in 
despondence  he  gave  himself  up  to  restless  superstition.  His 
example  had  its  effect  upon  the  people,  who  joined  him  in  his 
religious  observances.  As  the  gods  persisted  in  their  silence,  and 
refused  to  reveal  by  any  sign  the  means  of  propitiating  their 
anger,  Tullus  consulted  the  books  of  Numa,  and  finding  in  them 
the  description  of  certain  mysterious  rites  which  had  been  per- 
formed by  Numa  to  Jupiter  Elicius,  he  withdrew  into  solitude, 
and  attempted  to  compel  Jupiter  to  send  him  a  sign.  But, 
owing  to  some  oversight  in  the  perilous  colouration,  or  to  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  Jupiter  killed  him  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  at  the  same  time  destroyed  his  house  and  all  his  family. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  32  years,  that  is,  from  B.C.  672 
to  641. 

After  the  death  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  people,  assembled 
in  their  curiae  under  the  presidency  of  an  interrex,  sanctioned 
the  election  of  Ancus  Marcius,  a  son  of  Numa's  daughter,  and 
consequently  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Titles,  as  their  king. 
Mindful  of  his  grandfather's  example,  he  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  religious  observances  which  had  been  instituted  by  Numa, 
but  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  under  his  successor.  He 
accordingly  ordered  the  chief  pontiff  (jxmitfex  maximus)  to  tran- 
scribe the  ceremonial  law  from  the  books  of  Numa  on  whited 
tables,  which  were  set  up  in  public,  that  all  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  religious  law.  But  with  this  pious  disposi- 
tion Ancus  combined  that  degree  of  warlike  spirit  which  was 
required  for  Borne,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  jealous  and  envious 
tribes.  The  Latins,  who  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Tullus, 
began  to  look  for  better  success  against  a  king  of  apparently  a 
most  peaceful  character ;   they  accordingly  rose  in  arms  and 
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invaded  his  dominions.  The  Bomans  demanded  reparation,  and 
this  being  haughtily  refused,  they  dechured  war  against  the  Latins, 
and  Ancos,  leaving  the  care  of  religion  to  the  priests,  led  his 
army  against  them.  Their  towns  appear  not  to  have  acted  in 
peifect  concert  at  first;  for  Ancus  took  Politoriiim,  TeUene^ 
and  Ficana,  and  carried  their  inhabitants  to  Borne,  where  he 
assigned  to  them  the  Aventine  hill.  At  length  all  the  Latins 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medullia,  and  made  despe- 
rate efforts  against  their  common  enemy.  For  some  time  the 
Tictory  seemed  doubtful,  but  finally  Ancus  gained  it  in  a  hard 
fought  battle,  and  returned  to  Bomewith  immense  booty.  Many 
thousands  of  Latins  were  again  carried  to  Bome,  where  the  king 
assigned  to  them  the  districts  between  the  Aventine  and  the 
Palatine.  He  further  incorporated  with  the  city  the  hill  Jani- 
cnhim,  as  a  bulwark  against  Etruria,  and  built  the  first  wooden 
bridge  (poiu  subUcius)  across  the  Tiber.  On  the  Boman  side  of 
the  river  he  made  the  ditch  of  the  duirites  as  a  protection  for 
those  parts  of  the  city  which  were  low  and  exposed.^'  As  with 
the  immense  increase  of  the  population  crimes  became  more 
frequent,  he  built  a  fearful  prison  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  above  the  forum.^  Ancus,  however,  not  only 
extended,  improved,  and  secured  the  city  itself,  but  enlarged  the 
Bomjm  territory  in  various  directions ;  thus,  he  took  a  district 
from  the  Yeientines,  and  extended  his  kingdom  as  far  as  to  the 
searooast.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  he  built  the  town  of  Ostia, 
the  most  ancient  Boman  colony,  and  the  port  of  Bome ;  and  in 
its  neighbourhood  salt  works  were  established,  from  which  the 
state  derived  a  revenue  (vectigal).  He  reigned  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years  (from  B.C.  640  to  617),  and  was  not  inferior 
to  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  arts  either  of  peace  or  of  war. 

1*  Thu  ditch  WM  probably  »  con-  reuuunlng    monument   of  Rome,  U 

tiniimtion  of  the  foaaa  Cluilia  and  the  funned  of  a  atone  quany  in  the  Capi- 

■ame  u  the  modem  Mamna.     It  ia  toline  bill.     It  served  aa  a  priaon  for 

mentioned  only  by  lAry,  i.  33 ;  comp.  the  plebeians  only,  until  they  raiaed 

Nlebuhr,  Jffitt,  cf  J2om€,  i.  p.  353,  &c  themaeWes  to  an  equality  with  th6 

*  Tbia  prisoDy  the  moat  ancient  patridana,  ..'-: 
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The  reigns  of  Tullus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Mamas  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  Roman  history ;  for  the  population  of  the 
Latin  towns  conquered  by  these  kings,  and  said  to  have  been 
carried  to  Rome,  formed  the  elements  of  the  plebeian  order,  to 
which  Rome  owes  her  greatness  and  power,  and  to  whose  struggles 
for  freedom  and  independence  Roman  history  owes  its  peculiar 
charm  and  interest.  When  we  read  in  Livy,  that  the  population 
of  Alba  and  the  other  Latin  towns  conquered  by  Ancus  Marcius 
were  transplanted  to  Rome,  we  cannot  compare  such  a  trans- 
plantation with  those  of  which  we  read  in  the  history  of  Persia ; 
for  the  districts  assigned  to  them  at  Rome  would  have  been  far 
too  small  to  contain  the  immense  number  of  new  settlers.  The 
Italian  law  with  regard  to  conquered  land  was  this :  the  territory 
of  a  conquered  enemy  became  the  property  of  the  Roman  state, 
that  is,  ager  publicus.  One  portion  of  it  was  used  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  establishing  colonies,  another  was  given  back  to  the 
original  proprietors,  and  a  third  was  left  unoccupied,  to  be  either 
parcelled  out  among  the  Roman  citizens,  or  held  by  a  precarious 
tenure  by  those  who  chose  to  cultivate  it,  or  keep  their  cattle 
upon  it,  and  pay  a  certain  small  rent  for  it  to  the  state.  Now 
if  all  the  Latins  and  Albans  had  been  transplanted  to  Rome, 
most  of  them  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  cultivate,  at  such 
a  distance,  the  farms  given  to  them  by  the  state.  We  therefore 
conceive,  that  the  transplantation  of  these  large  numbers  of 
Latins  means  only,  that  the  Romans  allowed  the  conquered 
people  to  take  up  their  abode,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  the  Aventine,  and  the  valley  between  the  Aventine 
and  the  Palatine.  By  far  the  greater  number,  unquestionably, 
did  not  remove  to  Rome,  but  remained  on  their  &rms.  We 
have  seen  above  that  the  noble  Alban  gentes  were  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  Roman  gentes,  and  added  to  them ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  Latins,  although  they  were  incorporated  with 
the  Roman  state,  and  thus  became  Romans,  yet  formed  a  body 
quite  distinct  from  the  pqpulus,  (the  Romans  contained  in  the 
three  tribes  and  thirty  curiae),  and  were  designated  by  the  name 
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pM9  or  plebea.  Our  authorities,  livy  and  Dionysius,  who  were 
completely  misguided  by  the  meaning  attached  to  the  iennplebs 
in  their  own  days,  conceived  the  plebeians  to  have  been  a  low 
populace,  which  had  been  separated  even  by  Bomulus  from  the 
better  part  of  the  community.  But  this,  with  many  other 
errors  which  had  been  establbhed  in  Boman  history,  has  been 
triumphantly  and  for  eyer  refuted  by  Niebuhr,  whose  great  and 
peculiar  merit  it  is,  to  have  explained  the  true  nature  of  the 
plebeian  estate,  and  its  relation  to  the  patricians.  The  first 
plebeians,  then,  we  repeat  it,  consisted  of  the  conquered  Albans 
and  other  Latin  towns,  who  after  their  reduction,  became  incor- 
porated with  the  Boman  state.  They  became  Bomans,  but  not 
Boman  citizens  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Being  excluded 
from  the  tribes  and  curiae,  they  did  not  possess  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  assembly  of  the  populus,  could  take  no  part  in  the 
management  of  public  afEloirs,  were  not  eligible  to  any  magistracy, 
and  had  not  the  right  of  contracting  legal  marriages  («'.  ^.,  they 
had  no  eannMum)  with  the  citizens  contained  in  the  tribes  and 
curiae.  The  latter  constituted  the  sovereign  people ;  while  the 
plebeians  were  free  and  personally  independent,  indeed,  but 
politically  inferior  to  the  populus.  The  Bomans  contained  in 
the  three  tribes  thenceforth  formed  a  class  of  nobles  under  the 
name  oipatre»^  patricUy  or  populus^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
plebs.  The  plebeians,  who,  being  very  numerous,  constituted  the 
principal  part  of  the  Boman  armies,  and  had  to  shed  their  blood 
for  their  new  country,  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  Bomans ; 
they  were  Latins  like  the  Bamnes,  the  oldest  and  noblest  tribe 
of  the  Bomans ;  but  they  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  con- 
quered. All  this  the  plebeians  felt ;  and  as  oppression  and  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  the  patricians  gradually  roused  the  oppressed  to 
a  contest  with  their  oppressors,  which  lasted  for  centuries,  they 
present  one  of  the  noblest  spectacles  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
tiU  in  the  end  their  perseverance  succeeded  in  placing  them  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians. 

The  Aventine  was  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
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habitation  of  the  plebeians,  and  as  such  was  not  included  in  the 
pomoerium.  King  Ancus  Marcius  was  revered  by  the  plebeians 
as  the  founder  of  their  estate,  and  was  believed  to  have  framed 
their  original  laws,  just  as  those  of  the  three  patrician  tribes 
were  regarded  as  the  work  of  Bomulus.  He  is  even  said  to  have 
distributed  the  conquered  land,  which  had  become  public  domain, 
among  the  people  ;*'  and  the  plebeians  of  later  times  seem  to 
have  looked  upon  him  as  the  first  that  ever  assigned  public 
land  to  the  members  of  their  order.  Hence  Ancus  Marcius  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  good  oil  king  ; "  while  Virgil,  in  his 
partiality  for  the  patricians,  charges  him  with  having  courted 
popular  favour." 

^  CicDeRe  PM,  il  1 8.  »  Bnniat,  AnndL  UL  p.  107,  «d.  Coliunna. 

**  TiTg.Aen,  yi.  806,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

L.  TAAQUUnVS  P&IBCUS — BBB71U8  TULLIUS,  AND   BIS  OOIfSTITUTIOff. 

The  period  of  Eoman  history  which  begins  with  the  reign  of 
Tarqninius  Priscus  shows  us  a  state  of  things  very  different 
from  that  which  existed  under  the  preceding  kings :  the  little 
state,  which  in  the  time  of  Ancus  Mardus  embraced  only  a  very 
small  tract  of  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bome, 
now  appears  as  a  powerful  monarchy  ruling  far  and  wide,  and 
with  the  means  of  constructing  architectural  works  which  in 
gprandeur  and  durability  riYal  those  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs. 
Now,  if  the  state  under  Ancus  Marcius  was  really  as  small  and 
insignificant  as  it  is  described  by  our  authorities,  a  long  period  of 
growth  and  development  must  have  followed,  before  it  could 
have  become  what  it  is  said  to  have  been  under  Tarqninius 
Priscus.  But  of  such  a  period  there  is  no  trace  in  the  andent 
historians :  they  represent  Tarquinius  as  the  immediate  successor 
of  Ancus  Mardus ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  either  suppose  that 
th^  passed  over  that  period  in  silence  for  want  of  materials  to 
fill  it  up ;  or  look  for  the  cause  of  the  inconsistency  in  the  nature 
of  the  legendary  traditions,  by  means  of  which  the  history  of 
those  early  ages  was  handed  down  to  posterity.  Poetical  legends 
are  not  bound  to  strict  historical  completeness :  they  may  leave 
umoticed  in  their  proper  place  a  whole  series  of  events,  merely 
because  those  events  present  nothing  that  is  capable  of  poetical 
embeUishment ;  and  hence,  when  we  are  afterwards  introduced 
to  a  completely  altered  state  of  things,  without  being  informed 
by  what  means  the  change  was  brought  about,  we  are  naturally 
surprised,  until  we  remember  the  omission  or  gap  that  may  exist 
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in  the  legends.  Thus  it  may  have  been  that  the  reign  of  TuUus 
UostiHus,  and  still  more  so  that  of  Ancus  Marcius,  was  much 
richer  in  great  events  than  appears  from  the  narratives  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius.  This  view  of  the  case  derives  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  fact,  that  the  traditions  concerning  the  latter  part 
of  Tullus  Uostilius's  reign,  and  concerning  the  whole  of  that  of 
Aucus,  are  extremely  meagre,  and  present  scarcely  any  poetical 
features.  We  therefore  infer,  either  that  the  events  of  that 
period  were  not  the  themes  of  poems,  or  that  if  they  were,  the 
substance  of  those  poems  as  well  as  their  form  is  lost ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  when  we  enter  upon  the  portion  of  the  history  of  Home 
commencing  with  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  ending 
with  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillus  in  B.C.  496,  the  story  is  full  of 
poetry,  and  we  find  ourselves  transported,  as  it  were,  into  a 
new  world. 

The  lay  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  runs  as  follows : — ^In  the  reign 
of  Ancus  Marcius,  an  Etruscan,  Lucumo,^  a  wealthy,  enterprising 
and  ambitious  man,  a  son  of  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  emigrated 
from  the  Etruscan  town  of  Tarquinii  to  Eome,  hoping  there  to 
acquire  honours  and  distinction ;  for  being  a  foreigner,  eveiy 
avenue  to  honour  was  closed  against  him  at  Tarquinii.  Dema^ 
ratus  his  father  was  a  member  of  the  oligarchic  family  of  the 
Bacchiadae  at  Corinth ;  but  during  the  struggles  with  the  demo- 
cratic party  headed  by  Cypselus,  being  obliged,  like  many 
others,  to  quit  his  country,  he  had  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  as  a  merchant  he  had  previously 
formed  connections  of  friendship.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ao- 
companied  by  celebrated  Greek  artists,^  and  to  have  taught  the 
Etruscans  alphabetical  writing.*  He  married  an  Etruscan  woman, 
who  bore  him  two  sons,  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  Lucumo  survived 
his  father,  and  inherited  all  lus  large  property.     Aruns  died 

*  Lucumo  is  oommonljr  regarded  *  Plin.  IliH.  Nat.  xxxv.  S,  43. 

by  the  ancient  hiatorians  as  a  proper  '  One    tradition    eren    represents 

name,  though  it  was  in  realitj  only  a  Demaratus    as    king   of    Tarquinii, 

title.  Stiab.  Tiii.  p.  378. 
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before  his  father,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  called  flgerius. 
Lacomo  married  TanaqaH,  who  was  skilled  in  the  Etruscan  art 
of  revealing  the  future :  she  was  a  woman  of  high  rank  and  great 
ambition ;  and  seeing  that  her  husband  had  no  chance  of  acquir- 
ing distinction  among  her  own.  countrymen,  she  prevailed  upon 
him  to  remoye  to  Eome.  When  they  arrived  on  the  top  of  the 
Janieulom,  an  eagle  carried  away  Lucumo's  hat ;  and,  having 
for  a  while  soared  high  in  the  air,  descended  again,  and  replaced 
the  hat  on^his  head.  Tanaquil  understood  the  sign,  and  r^oioed 
at  it  They  took  up  their  abode  at  Borne,  where  they  were 
welcomed;  and  Lucumo,  on  being  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  changed  his  name  into  Ludus  Tarquinius,  to  which 
livy  adds  the  surname  Priscus.  His  wealth,  the  splendour 
in  which  he  liyed,  and  his  condescension  and  affability,  soon 
acquired  for  him  the  favour  of  the  people.  His  reputation  even 
reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  drew  him  to  his  court,  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  him,  and  not  only  consulted  him 
upon  all  matters  of  importance,  but  in  his  will  appointed  him 
guardian  of  his  sons.  When  Ancus  Marcius  died,  his  sons  were 
near  the  age  of  maturity ;  but  Tarquinius,  who  coveted  the  throne 
for  himself,  took  care  that  the  people  should  elect  a  new  king 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  on  the  day  of  election  he  contrived  to 
keep  his  wards  at  a  distance,  occupied  with  the  chase.  Tarquinius 
himself  came  forward  as  a  cimdidate  for  the  crown ;  and  after 
having  harangued  the  people,  he  was  unanimously  elected  their 
king. 

Of  the  changes  which  Tarquinius  Friscus  made  in  the  consti-* 
tution  we  shall  speak  presently,  first  directing  our  attention  to 
the  wars  he  had  to  carry  on.  Dionysius,  who  evidently  follows 
very  late  authorities,  gives  minutely  detailed  accounts  of  these 
wars;  but  they  are  of  little  or  no  historical  value,  and  are 
frequently  at  variance  with  the  brief  and  more  dignified  narrative 
of  livy,  in  regard  both  to  the  order  of  the  wars  and  to  the  events 
of  each.  According  to  livy,  it  was  the  Latins  who  first  made 
an  obstinate  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  resist  the  growing 
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power  of  Borne.  Appiolae,  one  of  theii  towns,  was  taken  by 
storm ;  and  Tarquinius,  who  carried  away  great  booty,  celebrated 
more  splendid  games  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  done- 
He  marked  out  the  space  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  instituted 
the  Great  or  Boman  Ghimes  fludi  mofftd  or  Itomani),  which  were 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year.  He  further  distributed  the 
places  around  the  forum  to  those  who  were  inclined  to  surround 
it  with  porticoes,  stalls,  or  booths ;  and  he  even  formed  the  plan 
of  inclosing  the  whole  city  with  a  stone  wall.  But  this  scheme 
was  prevented  by  a  war  with  the  Sabines,  who  suddenly  crossed 
the  Anio,  and  invaded  his  kingdom.  After  having  driven  them 
back  to  their  camp,  Tarquinius  increased  the  number  of  his 
cavalry,  and  then  began  the  war  afresh.  By  the  bravery  of  his 
army,  no  less  than  by  stratagems,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Sabines,  great  numbers  of  whom  perished  in  the  Anio. 
He  then  pursued  his  enemies  into  their  own  country ;  and  having 
been  beaten  a  second  time,  they  sued  for  peace.  Collatia  and  all 
its  territory  was  taken  from  them ;  and  Tarquinius,  returning 
to  Bome  in  triumph,  built  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capi- 
toline,  in  accordance  with  a  vow  made  by  him  during  the  battle.'* 
His  victory  in  this  war  is  ascribed  to  his  having  doubled  the 
number  of  his  cavalry,  in  conformity  with  which  measure,  he 
wished  also  to  double  the  number  of  the  centuries  of  equites,*  and 
to  name  the  three  new  centuries  after  himself  and  his  friends. 
But  Attus  Navius,  the  most  famous  augur  of  the  time,  opposed 
the  plan,  declaring  that  no  change  of  the  kind  could  be  made 
without  the  sanction  of  the  gods.  Tarquinius,  who  appears  to 
have  had  no  gpreat  regard  for  the  prophetic  powers  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  wanted  either  to  test  his  powers  or  to  put  him  to 

• 

*  Some  attribute  the  building  of  equitea  contained   in   each  centnria, 

thia  temple  to  Tarquinius  Superbua.  the  number  of  which  (three),  however, 

5  Romulus  is  said  to  have   esta-  he    left   unchanged  ;    so   that   Tar- 

blished  three  centuries  of  equites,  the  quinios  found  the   throe    equestxiaa 

Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and    Luceres,  centuries  still  existing,  but  each  con* 

each  consisting  of  100  men.     TuUus  sisting  of  200  equites. 
Hoetilius    doubled    the    number    of 
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shame,  required  the  augur  to  discover  whether  what  he  was 
thinking  of  at  the  moment  was  feasible  or  not.  Attus  Navius, 
after  consulting  the  auguries,  answered  that  the  king's  thoughts 
were  feasible ;  whereupon  Tarquinius  held  out  to  him  a  whet*- 
stone  and  a  razor,  requesting  him  to  split  the  stone  with  the 
razor,  which  the  augur  did,  to  the  amazement  of  all  who 
witnessed  it.  This  proof  of  the  truth  of  augury,  and  of  the 
power  of  his  opponent,  had  such  influence  upon  the  king,  that 
he  abandoned  his  scheme,  and  thenceforth  undertook  nothiug 
without  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augury.  He  was 
thus  obliged  to  content  himself  with  doubling  the  number  of 
equites  contained  in  the  three  equestrian  centuries,  which 
thenceforth  accordingly  contained  1200  equites.  The  600  new 
equites  were  called  posieriorea  or  secuncU,  and  the  600  old  ones 
priorea  or  primi. 

After  the  war  with  the  Sabines,  Tarquinius  was  involyed  in 
another  with  the  Latins,  who,  as  usual,  were  not  agreed  among 
themselves ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  conquer  their  towns  one 
after  another.  In  this  manner  he  subdued  all  Latium,  and  de- 
stroyed or  reduced  to  submission  the  towns  of  Oorniculum, 
Ficulea,  Cameria,  Crustnmerium,  Ameriola,  Medullia,  and 
Nomentum.     Peace  was  then  concluded  with  the  Latins. 

This  is  all  that  Livy  relates  of  the  military  exploits  of 
Tarquinius ;  but  Dionysius  and  Cicero*  speak  also  of  a  war  with 
the  Aequians,  who  were  already  a  most  powerful  people,  but  were 
subdued  by  Tarquinius.^  Ilionysius  further  relates  that  after  the 
peace  with  the  Sabines,  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities  south  of  the 
Apennines  united  their  forces  against  Borne ;  that  after  a  defeat, 
which  they  sustained  at  Eretum,  they  submitted,  and  recognised 
Tarquinius  as  their  sovereign ;  and  that  they  did  homage  to  him 
by  presenting  him  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  which  he  displayed 
in  his  triumph  over  them.  If  we  put  together  the  results  of  his 
wars,  Tarquinius,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  would  have  been  the 

*  De  Bt  PM.  ii.  20.  i.  55,  aacribes  the  war   against   the 

7  Compan  Strab.  ▼.  p.  231.     Liyj,     Aequiana  to  the  teooDd  Tarquinius. 
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acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  Sabines,  Latins,  and  Etruscans.' 
This  great  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Eome  is  not  mentioned 
by  either  Livy  or  Cicero  ;  bat  wbateyer  we  may  think  of  these 
conquests,  this  mnch  is  certain,  that,  under  Tarqumius  Priscos, 
the  powex'  of  Borne  was  far  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

What  still  more  than  his  wars  and  conquests  has  made  the 
name  of  Tarquinius  Priscos  illustrious,  are  the  great  works  which 
he  designed  and  executed  to  increase  the  extent  and  splendour  of 
the  dty.  After  the  conquest  of  Liatium  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
tinued the  building  of  the  stone  walls,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  Sabine  war ;  and  he  began  to  fortify  tbose  parts  which 
were  not  protected  by  nature.*  He-  drained  the  lower  portions  of 
the  city  about  the  furum,  and  the  other  yalleys,  which  until  then 
had  been  swamps,  by  sewers  which  led  the  waters  into  the  Tiber. 
Some  of  the  works  and  exploits  of  this  king  are  ascribed  in  the 
traditions  to  the  second  Tarquinius ;  but  all  agree  in  stating  that 
the  great  sewer  (cloaca  maxima),  which  stiU  excites  the  admiration 
and  astonishment  of  the  beholder,  was  his  work.^^  As  this  and 
similar  structures  could  never  have  been  executed  without  oppres- 
sive faskwork,  he  provided,  in  order  to  cheer  his  people,  that  they 
should  be  amused  with  the  celebration  of  splendid  games. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  observed,  that  tradition  represents 
Tarquinius  as  having  been  just  as  ambitious,  and  as  fond  of 
display,  ailer  his  accession  as  he  had  been  before :  hence  the 
rites  of  religion,  which  had  been  plain  and  simple,  were  in  hia 
reign  clothed  with  splendour,  bloody  sacrifices  were  introduced. 


*  Dionys.  iii.  57  ;  Flonu,  i.  5. 

*  TorqainiuB  docs  not  appear  to 
hart  done  much  more  Uian  form 
the  plan  of  lurroanding  Rome  with  a 
stono  wnll ;  for  the  execution  of  the 
first  wall  to  protect  the  cit^  is  unani- 
mously ascribed  bj  the  andenti  to  hit 
successor,  Servius  Tulllus. 

^°  This  astonishing  structure,  whieh 
in  magnitude  and  solidity  rivals  the 
greatest  works  of  the  Etruscans,  may 
still    be  seen   at   Rome*    it   is  of 


gigantic  dimensions.  Its  innermoat 
▼ault,  a  semicircle  of  about  18  Roman 
palms  in  width  and  in  height,  is 
covered  by  two  other  vaults ;  all  are 
formed  of  hewn  blocks,  fixed  toge- 
ther with  cement:  earthquakes,  tiie 
pressure  of  buildings,  and  the  neglect 
of  more  than  1500  yeazs,  have  not 
moved  a  stone  out  of  its  place ;  and 
for  thousands  of  years  to  come  the 
structure  may  remain  as  perfect  ■•  it 
is  at  thiM  dav. 
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and  it  was  then  tliat  the  Bomans  first  represented  their  gods 
in  hnman  forms. 

With  regard  to  his  constitutional  changes,  Liyy  simply  states 
that  he  added  one  hundred  to  the  number  of  senators ;  and  that 
the  hundred  new  ones  were  called  the  patret  minarum  genUum^^ 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  old  senators,  who  were  now  called 
^ret  majorum  gentkim,^  Some  writers  allude  to  his  having 
intended  to  make  a  change  even  in  the  constitution  of  the  three 
ancient  tribes." 

Although  the  people  must  have  sighed  under  the  yoke  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  yet  in  after-times  they  honoured  and  celebrated 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  sovereigns ;  and  it 
became  customary  to  impute  to  his  detested  son,  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  the  people  in  his  reign. 
Nay,  even  his  wife,  Caia  Caedlia  (for  so  she  is  called  in  some 
traditions,  instead  of  Tanaquil)  was  reverenced  as  a  beneficent 
enchantress,  and  a  model  of  ancient  domestic  virtue.  According 
to  tradition,  Tarquinius  had  reigned  88  years  (from  B.C.  616  to 
679),  when  his  glorious  career  was  terminated  by  assassination. 
The  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  taking  vengeance  on  the  usurper ;  and  as  they  had  reason  to 
fear  lest  he  should  secure  the  succession  to  his  favourite  and  son* 
in-law,  Servius  Tollius,  they  contrived  to  hire  two  sturdy 
shepherds,  who,  pretending  to  have  a  quarrel,  and  thus  gaining 
access  to  the  long  that  he  might  decide  between  them,  gave  him 
a  deadly  woond. 

It  has  been  proved  by  modem  critics,  that  the  story  of  Tarqui- 
nius being  a  son  of  Demaratus,  a  contemporary  of  Cypselus,  is 
irreconcilable  with  chronology ;  for  Tarquinius  ought  to  have  been 
bom  about  fifty  years  later  than  the  stoiy  implies.  The  tradition 
of  Demaratus  having  introduced  alphabetical  writing  among  the 

"  Cloero,  Dt  Rt  PM,  ii.  20,  lajs  niied  to  the  nnk  of  patridant ;  and 

that  he  doabltfd  the  namber  of  lenatora.  that  thej  were  added  to  the  old  lenate 

^  Dionjthia,  iu.  67,  states  that  the  of  200  members. 
100  new  senators  were  chosen  from         ^  Festos,  «« 9.  Naria,  p.  169,  ed. 

among   such  plebeians  as  had  been  MQUer. 
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Etruscans  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Evander,  who  is  said  to 
have  taught  the  Latins  the  art  of  writing ;  for  both  mean  only  to 
represent  the  introduction  of  the  alphabet  as  belonging  to  a  very 
early  period.  All  traditions  about  Tarquinius  point  to  Etruria  as 
the  country  from  which  he  came  to  Borne ;  but  they  contain  in 
themselyes  strong  reasons  which  have  induced  some  writers  to 
reject  the  Etruscan  origin  of  the  king.  The  Tarquinii  were  not> 
as  the  story  would  lead  us  to  beliere,  a  mere  family  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  but  a  whole  gens,**  which  was  banished  together  with 
the  last  king.  There  are  further  several  traces  which  might  indi- 
cate that  this  gens  was  of  Latin  origin ;  for  example,  the  surname 
PriacuSf  which  also  occurs  among  the  Servilii,  who  were  trans- 
planted to  Eome  from  Alba;  but  we  must  at  all  events  take  it  for 
granted  that  Tarquinius  belonged  to  one  of  the  gentes  of  the 
Luoeres.  The  legend,  which  called  the  wife  of  Tarquinius,  Caia 
Caedlia,  was  unquestionably  older  than  that  which  calls  her 
Tanaquil ;  and  Caedlia  seems  to  be  connected  with  Caeculus,  the 
founder  of  Praeneste.**  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  manner 
the  account  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of  the  Tarquinii  may  have 
arisen.  The  conquest  of  Etruria,  which  Dionysius  ascribes  to 
Tarquinius,  is  more  than  doubtful,  although  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  there  was  a  king  at  Bome,  who  ruled  over  all  Etruria,  may 
not  be  without  some  historical  foundation ;  but  whether  Bome 
conquered  Etruria,  or  whether  an  Etruscan  prince  fixed  his 
residence  at  Bome,  and  thence  ruled  oyer  Etruria,  Latium,  and 
the  Sabines,  are  questions  which  history  does  not  answer. 

The  plebeians,  who  had  existed  in  the  Boman  state  ever  since 
the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  had  been  increased  in  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  had  been  left  by  those  kings  without 
any  internal  organisation  of  their  body,  and  without  any  exact 
definition  of  their  relation  to  the  patricians.  But  Tarquinius 
seems  to  have  formed  a  plan  for  remedying  these  evils.  The 
three  centuries  of  equites,  which  he  found  existing  on  his  acces- 

"  Uv   ii.  2 ;  Cic.  Dc  He  P»bl.  ii.      Rcditua. 
25,   31  ;   Varro,  ap.  Nontum,  t.  v.         »*  Scnr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  681. 
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sion,  oontained  600  men ;  and  when  he  made  the  attempt  to 
double  the  number  of  centuries,  he  undoubtedly  contemplated 
the  addition  at  the  same  time  of  three  new  tribes  to  the  ancient 
Bamnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  and  their  formation  out  of  the 
plebeians ;  but  this  plan  being  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of 
the  patricians,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  influence  of  the 
augur  Attus  Navius,^'  the  king,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  raising  the  number  of  the 
equites  contained  in  the  three  centuries  to  1200,  so  that  each 
century  contained  two  hundred  priorea  and  two  hundred  pode- 
riores  or  tecundi?^  These  600  new  equites  were  taken  from 
among  the  plebeians  whom  the  king  raised  to  the  rank  of  patri- 
cians. The  plebeians  thus  raised  were  of  course  incorporated 
with  the  three  ancient  tribes,  without  the  number  of  the  tribes 
themselves  being  altered ;  and  it  was  out  of  the  same  body  of 
new  patricians,  called  geniea  minores,  that  the  king  elected  the 
hundred  new  senators,  whence  they  were  called  the  piUres 
minorum  gentium.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  senators  is 
interpreted  by  Niebuhr  to  mean  that  Tarquinius  raised  the 
Luceres,  who  had  until  then  been  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  to  an 
equality  with  the  two  other  tribes;  and  that  accordingly  he 
elected  one  hundred  of  them  into  the  senate.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  privilege  of  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  should  have  been  withheld  so  long  from  the 
third  tribe;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  attested  by  the  express 
testimony  of  Dionysius,  that  the  hundred  new  senators  were 
taken  from  among  the  plebeians  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  patricians,  and  consequently  could  not  be  Luceres.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  three  tribes  were  already  represented 
in  the  senate,  each  by  one  hundred  members,  Tarquinius  could 
not  have  added  one  hundred  others  without  going  beyond  the 
number  of  three  hundred,  which  henceforth  always  appears  as 

1*  Dionya.  iii.  71,  &c ;  Festas,*.  v.      i.  36,  and  Cicero,  De  Re  Pvhl.  u.  20, 
Navia,  p.  169,  ed.  MUUer.  probably  arise  from  corrupt  readings. 

*7  The  different  statements  in  Livy, 
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the  reg^olar  number.'^  This  difficulty  can  be  solyed  only  by  the 
supposition,  either  that  so  many  of  the  old  patrician  families 
had  become  extinct,  that  they  could  no  longer  furnish  three 
hundred  senators ;  or  that  the  three  tribes,  up  to  the  time  of 
Tarquinius,  had  nerer  been  represented  in  the  senate  by  one 
hundred  members  each,  but  by  two  hundred  only  for  all  the 
three  tribes.^'  But  in  whateyer  manner  we  may  endeavour  to 
explain  these  difficulties  and  contradictory  statements,  this  much 
is  firmly  established,  that  for  several  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  the  regular  number  of  senators  was  three 
hundred. 

The  plan  of  Tarquinius,  to  put  the  plebeians  on  something 
like  an  equality  with  the  patricians,  being  thwarted  by  the  latter, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  them  in  the  same  position  as  he  had 
found  them :  all  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  was,  to  raise  the 
most  illustrious  among  them  to  the  rank  of  patricians.  The 
carrying  out  of  his  grand  scheme,  at  least  to  some  extent,  was 
reserved  for  his  successor. 

The  traditions  of  the  early  life  and  of  the  death  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Eome,  are  as  marvellous  as  anything  in 
Boman  history,  and  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  poetical 
lays ;  but  the  political  changes,  which  he  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced after  his  accession,  are  of  a  genuine  historical  character, 
as  is  proved  by  their  more  or  less  modified  continuance  through 
many  centuries.  The  institutions  themselves,  therefore,  are  as 
certain  as  they  weU  can  be :  the  only  point  that  remains  doubt- 
ful,  is  whether  they  really  originated  with  the  one  king,  Servius 
Tullius,  to  whom  the  gratitude  of  the  later  plebeians  ascribed  the 


*•  Liv.  ii.  1 ;  Dionja.  t.  18;  Fe^- 
tos,  9,  V.  qui  patrea  qui  contcripti, 
p.  264,  ed.  MUUer. 

^  They  who  conoeire  that,  until 
the  time  of  TazqainiuB,  the  Locere* 
were  not  repreflented  in  the  senate, 
might,  with  lAry,  mj  that  Tarquinius 
increased  the  number  of  senators  by 


100;  while  those  who  oonoeire  that 
the  new  patricians  were  a  large  body 
of  men  equal  in  number  to  the  old 
patricians,  might,  with  Cicero»  say 
that  Tarquinius  doubled  the  numbor 
of  senators,  just  as  he  doubled  the 
number  of  equites  contained  in  the 
three  centuries. 
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foundation  of  eveiything  which  gave  them  that  position  in  the 
state  which  they  desired  and  deserved. 

Ocrisia,  the  mother  of  Servins  Tullius^s  said  to  have  been  a 
handmaid  of  Tanaqnil,  the  wife  of  Tarqninius  Friscus,  and  to 
have  been  one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Ocricnlum.  One  day,  as 
she  was  bringing  some  offering  to  the  household  god,  she  saw 
the  god  himself  appear  in  the  fire  on  the  hearth.  Tanaqnil,  on 
being  informed  of  the  vision,  ordered  her  to  dress  herself  as  a 
bride,  and  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  chapel.  There  she  became 
the  mother  of  Servins  Tullius :  his  father  was,  according  to 
some,  the  household  god ;  according  to  others,  Vulcan.^  That 
the  child  was  destined  to  occupy  one  day  a  high  position  was 
indicated  even  in  his  infancy ;  for  once,  as  he  was  sleeping  in  his 
cradle,  his  head  was  seen  surrounded  with  flames.  All  present 
were  struck  with  terror  at  what  they  witnessed.  Some  brought 
water,  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  but  Tanaquil  forbade  it,  for  she 
knew  that  the  fire  was  the  spirit  of  the  child's  father,  and  foresaw 
that  he  was  called  to  great  things.  She  also  ordered  the  child 
not  to  be  moved  till  he  woke  of  his  own  accord ;  and  when  at 
last  he  did  wake,  the  flames  vanished.    The  queen  henceforth 


*>  Otid.  FcaL  y\,  625,  &c ;  Dio- 
nji.  vr,  2.  Other  traditions  stated 
that  his  mother  was  %  nfttive  of  Tar- 
quinii,  his  lather  one  of  the  clients  of 
king  Tarquinius,  sad  he  himself  in  his 
ehildhoodaslave.  {Clc  De  JU  Publ. 
ii.  21.)  A  third  tcoount,  which,  how- 
every  is  only  a  rationalistic  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  genuine  old  legend  given 
hi  the  text,  and  is  preferred  hj  Livy 
(t  39),  states  that  his  father,  likewise 
called  Serrins  Tullius,  was  an  illus- 
tiioofl  citizen  of  Comienlum,  who  fell 
in  hattle,  when  his  native  place  was 
taken,  leaving  his  wife  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy.  She  was  carried  to  Rome 
like  the  other  captives,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  perform  any  degrading  or 
menial  services ;  and  in  the  house  of 
Tarqninins  Pritcns  she  became  the 
mother  of  Servius  Tullius.     We  can« 


not  leave  unnotioed  a  trsdition  which 
was  derived  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
ttom.  Etruscan  sources  (see  the  frag- 
ments of  the  oration  of  Claudius  in 
Oberlin^B  Tacitus,  vol.  iv.  p.  806), 
although  it  has  little  historical  value. 
Servius  Tullius  is  there  called  the 
most  &ithful  companion  of  Caeles 
Vibenna,  an  Etruscan  condottiere, 
with  whom  he  shared  all  his  fortunes. 
With  the  remnants  of  his  friend*s 
troops  he  went  to  Rome,  took  possee- 
sion  of  mount  Caelius,  changed  his 
Etruscan  name  Mastania  into  the 
Roman  Servius  TuUius,  and  was  in 
the  end  elected  king  of  Rome.  AU 
that  we  can  derive  from  this  story  is 
that  perhaps  at  one  time  an  Etruscan 
chiefUin  established  himself  as  king 
at  Rome. 
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educated  kim  as  her  own  child,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained 
of  him.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  Tarquinius  gave 
him  his  own  daught^  in  marriage ;  and  Servius  remained  the 
favourite  of  gods  and  men.  Even  in  more  advanced  life,  he 
never  ceased  to  hold  communion  with  the  higher  powers :  the 
goddess  Fortnne,  who  carried  him  through  all  the  various 
stages  of  life,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  loved  and  visited 
him ;  and  he  built  a  temple  to  her,  placing  in  it  his  own  statue, 
whidi  remained  uninjured  when  the  temple  itself  was  consumed 
by  fire. 

Servius  Tullius  assisted  his  father-in-law  both  in  council  and 
in  war ;  and  none  of  the  young  Romans  surpassed  him  in 
strength  and  courage.  When  Tarquinius  became  old,  Servius 
lightened  the  yoke  which  pressed  on  his  subjects ;  and  the  great 
popularity  which  he  thus  acquired  excited  the  fears  of  the  sons  of 
Ancus,  lest  he  should  be  elected  to  the  throne,  which  they  claimed 
as  their  lawful  inheritance.  The  result  of  their  fears  was  the 
assassination  of  Tarquinius.  Tanaquil,  however,  kept  the  kiug's 
death  secret ;  and  in  order  to  appease  the  excited  multitude,  she 
announced  that  his  wound  was  not  dangerous,  but  that  he  had 
appointed  Servius  to  govern  for  the  present  in  his  stead.  Servius 
accordingly  performed  the  functions  of  king ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time,  when  the  death  of  Tarquinius  became  known,  he 
was  instigated  by  the  queen  to  come  forward  openly  as  lung :  he 
was  thus  the  first  king  that  reigned  at  Borne  without  having  been 
elected  by  the  senate  and  sanctioned  by  the  curiae.  Afterwards, 
however,  the  curiae,  at  his  own  request,  invested  him  with  the 
impermm}^  In  order  that  the  sons  of  his  predecessor,  Lucius 
and  Aruns  Tarquinius,  might  not  turn  against  him,  as  those  of 
Ancus  Marcius^  had  done  against  Tarquinius,  he  gave  them 
his  two  daughters  in  marriage;  but  this  precaution,  far  from 


^  Cicero,  De  Be  PM.  ii.  21 ;      the  sons  of  Adcub  are  taid  to  have 
Pionya.  iv.  12;  Li  v.  i.  46.  quitted  Rome,  and  to  have  gone  to 

'  After  the  death  of  TarquiniuSy     Saeasa  Pometia  into  exile. 
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ayerting  the  danger  he  feared,  only  rendered  his  fate  more  tragie 
and  horrible. 

The  reign  of  Serriua  Tullins,  like  that  of  Nnma,  is  not  cele- 
brated for  great  military  achievements.  livy  speaks  of  a  war  with 
Yeii  and  other  Etruscan  cities,  in  which  the  king  was  as  brave 
as  he  was  sucoessfiil,  and  put  to  flight  a  large  army ;  but  the 
historian  gives  us  no  details.  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  men- 
tions victories  over  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  which  is  said  to 
have  revolted  after  the  death  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  but  was  again 
reduced  to  submission.^  The  reign  of  Servius,  however,  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Soman  constitution;  for 
his  great  deeds  were  laws ;  and  as  tradition  called  Numa  the 
author  or  regulator  of  religious  worship,  so  Servius  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  all  civil  rights  and  institutions.  He  first  of  all 
oarried  out  the  plan  of  Tarquinius,  of  completing  the  city  of  Borne, 
by  incorporating  with  it  the  Ctuirinal,  Yiminal,  and  Esquiline 
hills,  on  the  last  of  which  he  himself  took  up  his  residence,  and 
by  surrounding  the  whole  of  the  city  with  a  stone  wall,  called 
after  him  the  wall  of  Servius  TuUius.  We  shall  defer  entering 
into  an  examination  of  the  constitutional  changes  introduced  by 
this  king,  until  we  have  completed  his  legendary  history.  He 
is  said  to  have  paid  out  of  his  private  purse,  the  debts  of  those 
who  were  reduced  to  poverty;  to  have  redeemed  those  who 
had  pledged  their  labour  for  the  money  they  had  borrowed ; 
and  lastly,  to  have  assigned  to  the  plebeians  allotments  of 
land  out  of  the  territories  that  had  been  conquered  in  war. 
The  Latins  were  leagued  with  the  Bomans  by  treaty ;  and  Ser- 
vius Tullius  prevailed  upon  them  to  build,  in  common  with  the 
Bomans,  a  temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  the  chief  abode  of 
the  Latins,  who  had  lately  become  citizens  of  Bome.  This  was 
a  tacit  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  Latins,  that  Bome 
was  the  head  of  their  confederacy.  The  Sabines  too  seem  to  have 
joined  in  this  common  worship,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  story 

»  lir.  i.  42 ;  Cieeio,  Dt  Re  PubL  ii.  21 ;  Dlonyi.  W.  12,  27. 
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of  tKe  Sabine  and  his  bull.  A  Sabine  yeoman,  it  ia  aaid,  had  a 
bnll  of  prodigious  size  and  great  beauty  bom  among  his  cattle. 
It  was  announced  by  the  soothsayers,  that  whoeyer  should  sacri- 
fice the  animal  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  would  raise  his  nation 
to  rule  over  its  confederates.  A  report  of  this  prophecy  reached 
the  ears  of  the  high-priest  of  the  temple ;  when,  then,  the  Sabine 
appeared  with  the  victim  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  the 
priest  rebuked  him  for  attempting  to  offer  it  up  with  unclean 
hands.  While  the  Sabine  went  down  to  the  Tiber  and  washed 
his  hands,  the  Roman  priest  accomplished  the  sacrifice,  which 
caused  great  joy  to  the  king  and  aU  the  people. 

But  the  beneficent  laws  and  regulations  introduced  by  the  good 
king  were  received  by  the  patricians  with  sullenness  and  anger ; 
which  feelings  were  further  increased  by  his  forbidding  the 
patricians  to  fix  their  habitations  on  the  Esquiline,  and  assigning 
to  them  the  valley  which  was  called  after  them  the  tncui  patri^ 
ctM,^  To  take  vengeance  on  the  venerable  old  king,  they  con- 
spired with  the  most  heinous  rebel. 

The  popularity,  which  the  king  eigoyed  among  the  people, 
rendered  the  chance  of  L.  Tarquinius  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
his  father,  less  and  less  probable.'*  L.  Tarquinius  himself  was  a 
person  of  vehement  temperament :  he  was,  besides,  stimulated  at 
home  by  his  ambitious  wifeTullia,  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters 
of  ServiuB  TuUius.  Shc^  who  had  at  first  been  married  to  his 
brother  Aruns,  himself  a  person  of  a  mild  and  honest  character, 
was  a  woman  of  a  truly  fiendish  nature ;  while  her  younger  sister 
Tullia,  who  was  married  to  L.  Tarquinius,  was  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous like  Aruns.  The  elder  Tullia,  enraged  at  the  long  life  of 
her  father,  and  the  apparent  indolence  of  her  husband,  who  showed 
no  ambition,  and  seemed  ready  when  the  throne  became  vacant 

**  FettiM,  9.  V.  p.  221.  of  Tarquinint  Priicut,  thongli  most 

^  The  tradiiioiia  were  not  agreed  writen  call  him  a  ton.    The  whole 

aa   to  whether  L.   Tarquiniua,  who  chronology  of  the  Tarqoinii  ia  in  the 

afterwardt  received  the  aumame  of  greateat  confuaion. 
SuporhuB,  was  a  son  or  a  grandson 
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to  resign  it  to  his  brother,  resdved  upon  destroying  both  her 
father  and  her  husband.  She  addressed  herself  to  L.  Tarquinius, 
and  induced  him  to  kill  his  brother  and  her  own  sister.  No 
sooner  were  the  crimes  perpetrated  than  the  elder  Tullia  and 
L.  Tarquinius  married.  Servius  Tullius  saw  all  these  things,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  them.  His  life  at  length  becoming  insup* 
portable  to  the  diabolical  couple,  Tullia  incited  L.  Tarquinius  by 
day  and  by  night  to  cut  short  the  life  of  her  father,  and  place 
himself  upon  the  throne.  The  crimes  already  committed  made 
him,  as  is  usually  the  case,  little  concerned  about  committing 
another.  He  began  to  court  the  favour  of  the  patricians,  especially 
of  the  geniea  minorea,  by  reminding  them  of  the  benefits  which 
his  father  had  conferred  upon  them.  But  suddenly  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  criminals  would  be  deprived  of  the  object  ot 
their  crime ;  for  it  was  reported  that  Servius  Tullius,  to  complete 
his  legislation,  intended  to  resign  the  royal  dignity,  and  to 
establish  the  consular  form  of  government.^  The  patricians 
also  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  change ;  for  they 
had  reason  to  fear  lest  the  hateful  laws  of  the  king  should  be 
confirmed  for  ever,  if  consuls  were  appointed ;  and  they  there- 
fore unhesitatingly  joined  in .  the  conspiracy  of  L.  Tarquinius. 
When  the  whole  plan  was  ripe,  Tarquinius  appeared  in  the  senate 
with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  heaped  all  possible  obloquy  and 
calumnies  upon  the  aged  king.  The  report  of  the  commotion 
soon  reached  the  king's  ears,  and  he  hastened  to  the  senate* 
house,  where,  standing  in  the  door-way,  he  rebuked  Tarquinius 
as  a  seditious  traitor;  but  the  latter  treated  the  king  with  insults 
and  contempt ;  and  as  the  friends  of  each  party  were  preparing 
for  violence,  he  seized  the  king,  threw  him  dovm  the  steps  of  the 
senate-house,  and  then  returned  to  his  associates  in  the  senate. 
Servius  Tullius,  who  was  bleeding  profusely,  was  raised  from  the 
ground  and  led  away  by  some  of  his  faithful  servants.  But 
before   he  reached  his  dwelling,  he   was    overtaken  by  the 

"  Ut.  i.  48 ;  Dionyi.  W.  40 ;  Plutarch.  De,  Fort.  R^m^  p.  823,  d. 
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emissaries  whom  Tarquinius  haA  sent  after  him,  and  murdered  in 
the  street.  His  body  was  left  weltering  in  its  blood.  Tullia,  at 
whose  instigation  this  horrid  deed  had  been  committed,  was  too 
impatient  to  wait  at  home  for  the  tidings  of  the  result  of  her 
husband's  doings  on  that  day.  Through  the  nddst  of  the  crowd 
she  drove  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  the  first  to  salute  her 
husband  as  king;  but  he  ordered  her  to  get  out  of  the  tumult 
and  return  home.  On  her  way  thither  she  passed  through  the 
street  in  which  the  body  of  her  father  was  lying.  The  horror- 
struck  driver  stopped  the  carriage;  but  the  inhuman  Tullia 
ordered  him  to  drive  on  over  the  corpse ;  and  she  and  her  carriage 
were  covered  with  the  blood  of  her  father.'^  Tarquin  forbade 
the  burial  of  the  king's  body,  saying  in  mockery,  *'  Bomulus  too 
went  without  a  funeral ; "  and  this  impious  mockery  is  said  to 
have  given  rise  to  his  surname  Superbus.^ 

Servius  Tullius  had  reigned  for  a  period  of  forty-four  years 
(from  B.C.  578  to  535).  His  memoiy  continued  to  be  cherished 
by  the  plebeians  for  centuries ;  and  his  birthday  was  celebrated 
on  the  nones  of  every  month ;  for  he  was  known  to  have  been 
bom  on  the  nones  of  some  month,  the  month  itself  having 
become  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  At  the  time  when  the  plebeians 
were  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  patricians,  their  veneration 
for  the  good  king  Servius,  who  had  suffered  the  death  of  a 
martyr  in  their  cause,  became  so  strong,  that  the  senate  found  it 
necessary  to  enact  that  markets  should  never  be  held  on  the 
nones ;  lest  the  people,  irritated  by  oppression,  and  animated 
by  the  remembrance  of  better  days,  should  venture  to  rise,  and 
restore  the  laws  of  the  king.''  It  can  hardly  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  show,  that  the  account  of  the  death  of  Servius  Tullius  is 
not  historical : .  there  must  indeed  have  been  some  historical 
foundation  for  it ;  but  the  odium  attached  to  the  detested  name 
of  the  last  king,  and  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebeians  against 

■ 

V  In  commemoration  of  this  crime         ^  Compere  Ovid.  Fcut.  ri,  581, 
the  street  was  in  ofler-timee  caUed      Ac 
the  vieut  tceUratiu,  *  Macrobius,  Sat,  i.  13. 
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the  patricians,  probably  combined  to  make  up  the  fearfully  tragic 
story  of  the  king's  death.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt 
that  the  truth  on  which  that  stoiy  is  founded,  is  that  Servius 
fell  a  victim  to  a  patrician  counter-revolution,  by  which  most  of 
his  institutions  for  establishing  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  commonalty  were  abolished. 

The  legend  of  Servius  being  the  offspring  of  a  slave  seems  to 
be  a  mere  etymological  speculation  about  the  origin  of  the  name 
Servius,  which  was  connected  with  wrvua  and  servire  ;  and  we 
must  observe  in  general,  that  the  history  of  Servius  Tullius,  the 
most  remarkable  among  the  Boman  kings  whose  personal  exist- 
ence is  sufficiently  established,  is  quite  as  mythical  as  that  of 
Bomulus  or  Numa.  The  genuine  Boman  tradition  about  his 
descent  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  Latin,  and  probably 
belonged  to  a  family  which  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
Roman  curiae  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Friscus.  His  Etruscan 
origin  would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  whole  character  of  the 
political  institutions  ascribed  to  him. 

The  statement  that  Servius  Tullius  completed  the  building  of 
the  city,  and  for  the  sake  of  safety  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
embracing  seven  distinct  districts,  commonly  called  hills,  is 
established  beyond  a  doubt :  and  that  fact  is  a  proof  that  he  had 
formed  a  correct  notion  of  the  destiny  of  the  city. 

But  what  more  than  anything  else  makes  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius  memorable,  and  therefore  deserves  our  special  attention, 
is  the  new  constitution  which  he  gave  to  his  kingdom ;  and 
especially  the  arrangements  he  made  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  plebeians.  His  great  object  was  to  unite,  on  principles  of 
justice  and  equity,  the  two  bodies  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
into  one  great  and  powerful  nation.  We  remarked  above  that 
Tarquinius  Friscus  attempted  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  out  of 
the  separation  of  the  Bomans  into  two  classes  of  citizens,  one  of 
which  had  to  bear  its  share  in  all  the  public  burdens  and  duties, 
while  it  was  excluded  not  only  from  all  honours  and  advantages, 
but  from  exercising  any  influence  whatever  upon  the  government. 
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These  latter  citizens  were  in  fact  treated  as  aliens,  and  were  with- 
out any  internal  organisation  of  their  body ;  no  laws,  in  fine, 
existed  to  regulate  their  relation  to  the  ruling  dass  or  patricians. 
Tarquinius  had  raised  some  of  them  to  an  equality  with  the 
patricians ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  plebeians  still  continued  in 
their  undefined  and  precarious  position,  until  Servius  Tullius, 
with  as  much  wisdom  as  boldness,  set  about  the  task.  It  is  a 
remarkable  drcumstanoe,  that  we  do  not  hear  of  any  opposition 
having  been  made  by  the  patricians  to  his  legislation  until  the 
whole  was  completed. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  giye  the  plebeians  an  inde- 
pendent political  organisation :  for  this  purpose,  he  divided  the 
city  of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine, 
into  four  regions  or  districts,  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  three  patrician  tribes,  he  called  tribiu  (trUnu  urhanae) ;  and 
the  territory  of  Rome  (ager  Eomanui)  into  twenty-six  other 
tribes  [tribuB  ruatieae).  These  thirty  tribes,  being  distinct 
localities,  were  of  course  inhabited  by  patricians,  no  less  than  by 
plebeians ;  but  they  were  instituted  for  the  plebeians  exclusively ; 
and,  politically,  the  patridans  were  not  considered  in  this  divi- 
sion .''^  The  affairs  of  each  tribe  were  managed  by  an  officer 
called  tribunuB,  whose  ofiice  must,  however,  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  later  tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  each  tribe  was 
again  divided  into  a  number  of  pa^,  each  of  which  was  headed 
by  an  officer  called  nutguter  pagi.  The  tribunes,  who  were  also 
called  curtUarei  trUmum^^  had  to  keep  the  lists  of  the  members 
of  their  respective  tribes,  and  to  collect  the  trilnUuKu  In  the 
constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes 
(camUia  iributa)  had  no  other  power  than  that  of  discussing  the 

'^  It  might  aeem  turprinng  to  find  lost  a  oondderable  put,  periiaps  one- 

that  in  the  year  b  o.  495,  when  one  tliird,  of  their  territory,  which  would 

new  tribe  had  already  been  added,  the  natumUy  have  reduced  the  nnmber 

total  number  did  not  amount  to  more  of  tribes  from  thirty  to  twenty, 

than  twenty-one  (Liv.  ii.  21)  ;  but  *>  Varro,  Ik  Ling.  LaL  tL  d,  pw 

Niebuhr  ha»  shown  that  in  the  war  263. 
with  Ponenna  the  Romans  must  hare 
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affairs  of  the  tribes  as  such ;  and  any  resolutions  passed  in  them 
were  binding  only  on  those  contained  in  the  tribes,  that  is,  on 
the  plebeians.  It  is  farther  stated,  that  the  king  assigned  allot- 
ments of  public  land  to  the  poorer  plebeians,  probably  to  those 
who  belonged  to  the  country  tribes,  and  were  not  yet  possessed 
of  landed  property.  The  twenty-six  country  tribes  contained 
the  wealthier  portion  of  the  plebeians,  who  lived  on  their  farms, 
and  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits,  the  most  honourable  occupa- 
tion among  the  early  Bomans ;  whereas  the  members  of  the  four 
dty  tribes  were  probably*  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  were  at  all  times  thought  less  honourable  than  the  country 
tribes.  The  civil  relations  between  the  two  estates  also  occupied 
the  king's  attention;  and  he  regulated  them  by  a  number  of 
laws,  which  he  caused  to  be  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the 
cariae. 

Hitherto  birth  and  descent  alone  had  constituted  any  legal 
distinction  between  Boman  citizens  ;  and  there  was  accordingly 
no  other  division  except  that  into  patricians  or  nobles,  and 
plebeians.  But  Servius,  like  Solon,  established  a  timocracy; 
that  is,  he  made  property  the  standard  to  determine  the  rights 
and  duties  of  every  citizen.  He  accordingly  instituted  a  census, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  property  of  every  citizen, 
both  patrician  and  plebeian ;  and  as  property  is  a  fluctuating 
thing,  he  ordained  that  a  census  should  be  held  every  five  years, 
which  period  was  called  a  lusirum,'*  In  this  census  the  whole 
people  was  conceived  of  as  an  army  (exercUtu  or  clasns)^  and  as 
consisting  of  two  parts,  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  part 
which  formed  the  infantry  (jpedites)  was  divided,  according  to 
the  amount  of  property,  into  six  classes ;  an  institution  which, 
with  some  modifications,  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.  The  class  to  which  a  citizen  belonged  determined  the 
amount  of  tribute  he  had  to  pay  for  purposes  of  war,  his  position 
in  the  army,  and  the  kind  of  armour  with  which  he  had  to  equip 

**  Thii  word  it  connected  with  end  of  each  oenrasa  ZMfnoKoor  puri- 
kutra/re  and  UutraiiOf  because  at  the     fication  of  the  whole  people  took  place. 

£ 
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himself.  For  the  purpose  of  voting  in  the  great  assembly,  each 
class  was  divided  into  a  number  of  eenturiae  or  it^agia^  each 
of  which  had  one  vote ;  one-half  of  the  centuriae  of  each  class 
consisted  of  the  elder  persons  (aemores),  while  the  other  half 
contained  the  younger  (juniorea.)  The  first  class  comprised  all 
persons  whose  property  amounted  to  at  least  100,000  ases 
(100  attic  minae  or  about  S20Z.  of  our  money) :  the  second, 
those  who  had  not  less  than  76,000  ases  (75  attic  minae,  or 
about  240^.) ;  the  third,  those  who  possessed  at  least  50,000 
ases  (50  attic  minae,  or  about  160/.) ;  •the  fourth,  those  who  had 
at  least  25,000  ases  (25  attic  minae,  or  about  80/.) ;  the  fifth, 
those  who,  according  to  Idvy,  had  11,000  ases,  or,  according  to 
Dionysius,  12^  minae,  (that  is,  12,600  ases,  or  about  40/.  I 
Those  whose  property  did  not  amount  to  the  last-mentioned  sum 
formed  the  sixth  class:  being  exempt  from  the  tribute,  and 
having  to  pay  only  a  poll-tax,  they  were  called  proleiarii  or 
capite  eemi ;  whereas  those  contained  in  the  five  other  classes 
were  called  astidui  or  locupleieB.^  It  is  not  stated  whether  the 
sums  here  mentioned,  as  qualifications  for  each  class,  refer  to  a 
man's  annual  income,  or  to  the  whole  stock  of  his  property ;  but 
all  circumstances  compel  us  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  meant. 
The  smallness  of  these  amounts  cannot  surprise  us,  if  we  recollect 
that  the  law  specifies  only  the  minimum ;  and  that  a  person 
might  have  possessed  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  prescribed 
to  the  first  class,  and  yet  have  belonged  to  it.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  eveiything  in  ancient 
Italy ;  so  that  the  possessor  of  820/.  was  really  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property.  In  addition  to  aU  this,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  king,  that  the  first  class  should  not 
contain  only  the  very  wealthy,  but  all  those  whom  we  should 
term  "  rich  persons  of  the  middle  class." 

33  The  ftoconntt  of  the  minimum  StaattverfoMwng.,  p.   246,  &c )     It 

of  property  in  each  of  the  five  classes  should  also  he  stated  that  some  writers 

are  not  the  same  in  all  writers,  hut  the  mention  onlj  five  claases,  the  proleta* 

differences  may  easily  he  accounted  rians  not  heing  taken  into  aoeount. 
for.     (Odttling,  GudUchU  der  Xoin, 
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Each  daas  was  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  the  seniors  and 
the  juniors  :  the  latter  were  men  from  their  seventeenth  to  their 
forty-fifth  year ;  and  the  former,  those  from  the  age  of  forty- 
five  to  that  of  sixty :  the  seniors  were  not  obliged  to  march  out 
into  the  field,  but  in  case  of  need  they  might  be  called  to  arms 
to  defend  the  city.  After  the  completion  of  his  sixtieth  year,  each 
person  was  exempt  from  military  service.'*  We  have  hitherto 
made  mention  of  only  two  kinds  of  assemblies,  the  one  of  the 
curiae  {comiiia  euriatd)^  wliich  of  course  consisted  of  patricians 
alone,  the  other  of  the  thirty  local  tribes  {eomitia  iributa)  in  which 
plebeians  only  took  part ;  but  in  addition  to  these  Servias  Tullius 
instituted  the  great  national  assembly  of  the  centuries  (comUia 
eeniuriata),  which  met  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  in  which 
patricians  and  plebeians  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality ; 
for  there  the  importance  of  every  citizen  was  determined  by  no 
other  standard  than  that  of  property  and  age.  Por  the  purpose 
of  voting  in  that  assembly,  each  class  was  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  centuries,  each  of  which  counted  as  one  vote.  The 
first  class  contained  eighty  centuries  or  suffiragia ;  that  is,  forty 
centuries  of  the  seniores,  and  forty  of  the  juniores  :  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes  were  divided  each  into  twenty  centuries; 
ten  of  the  seniores,  and  ten  of  the  juniores :  the  fifth  dass  had 
thirty  centuries;  fifteen  of  the  seniores,  and  fifteen  of  the  juniores. 
Hence,  the  total  number  of  the  centuries  of  the  five  classes  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy,  of  which  the  first  class  alono  had 
eighty,  while  the  four  others  together  had  only  ninety,  so  that 
wealth  had  a  decided  advantage  in  this  assembly  of  the  centuries. 
Besides  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  centuries  of  the  classes, 
Servius  instituted  five  others,  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
dasses,  but  voted  between  them.  They  were,  two  centuries  of 
the  fairi  (smiths  and  carpenters)  which,  according  to  Livy,  voted 

'^  It  it  eommonl  J  stated  that  the  w  oontnulieted  by  nomeroos  historical 

men  above  sixty  were  not  allowed  to  facts.    See   Becker,  ffamdhuth  der 

vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  ;  iTSm.  AUerHOtwuTj  ii.,  p.  216. 
hut  this  opinion  is  in  itself  absurd,  and 

e2 
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after  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  or,  according  to  Dionysius, 
after  those  of  the  second  class ;  two  centuries  of  the  comicinei 
and  tubicinea  (homists  and  trumpeters),  which,  according  to  Livy, 
voted  after  the  fifth,  or,  according  to  Dionysius,  after  the  fourth 
class ;  and,  lastly,  all  those  persons  whose  property  did  not  come 
up  to  the  minimum  of  the  fifth  class :  thus,  the  sixth  class  formed 
only  one  century,  and  accordingly  had  only  one  vote.  The  five 
additional  centuries  were  not  divided  like  those  of  the  classes 
into  seniores  and  juniores,  but  the  centuiy  of  the  sixth  class 
appean  to  have  consisted  of  three  sub-divisions,  viz.,  the  accenn 
velaHt  the  proletariif  and  the  capiie  censi,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  property :  the  accensi  velali  were  those  whose 
property  was  between  1500  ases  and  the  minimum  of  the  fifth 
class,  and  they  were  regularly  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  army ; 
the  proletarH  were  those  whose  property  was  less  than  1500  but 
above  876  ases,  and  they  were  rarely  required  to  do  military 
service,  until  in  the  year  B.C.  290  the  custom  was  established  of 
enlisting  them  regularly.  The  capiie  censi,  who  possessed  less 
than  875  ases,  were  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  until  the 
time  of  Marius." 

All  that  has  been  said  hitherto  refers  to  the  Roman  citizens 
only  in  so  far  as  they  formed  the  infantry  of  the  army :  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  175  centuries  above  enumerated,  Servius  Tullius 
formed  a  certain  number  of  equestrian  centuries,  which  were  not 
subdivided  into  seniores  and  juniores,  but  contained  only  men 
below  the  age  of  forty-six.  When  he  began  his  reforms,  he 
found  the  three  double  centuries  of  equites,  as  they  had  been 
constituted  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Servius  divided  these  three 
double  centuries  into  six  single  ones,  each  consisting  of  200 
eqmtes :  they  were  called  the  »fx  auffragia^  and  formed  the  corps 
of  patrician  equites.    In  addition  to  these  six  centuries,  Servius 

*  If  we  Buppoietluit  the  first  two  ccntary  would  have  contained   five 

dinaions  of  this  century  were  subdi-  divisions,  which  would  account  for  ito 

Tided,  like  the  centuries  of  the  classes,  name  gwntana  deans,  and  also  for 

Into  seniores  and  juniores,  the  whole  Dionjaius  calling  it  the  sixth  class. 
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created  twelve  new  ones, which  he  took  from  among  the  wealthiest 
plebeians,  and,  which,  like  the  six  patrician  ones,  undoubtedly 
consisted  of  200  men  each;  so  tbat  the  eighteen  equestrian 
centuries  contained  altogether  3600  men  As  to  the  property 
qualification  required  of  an  eqties  in  those  early  times,  we  have  no 
exact  testimony :  all  we  are  told  is,  that  the  equites  were  taken 
from  among  those  who  had  the  highest  census,  which  might  mean, 
that  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  first  class ;  but  as,  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic,  the  equestrian  census  was  four  times  as 
high  as  that  of  the  citizens  of  the  first  dass,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  the  same  or  a  similar  arrangement  was  made  by 
Servius  Tullius.  Each  eques  received  from  the  public  treasury 
a  certain  sum  of  money  (aes  equestre)  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing a  war-horse  {equua  publicus),  and  an  additional  annual 
sum  for  its  maintenance.  This  annual  sum  was  levied  upon 
orphans  and  widows,  who  were  otherwise  exempt  from  the  tri- 
bute. The  sum  total  of  all  the  centuries  in  the  Servian  consti- 
tution was  thus  193 ;  so  that  97  formed  a  majority  of  votes  in 
the  assembly.  Now,  considering  that  the  equites  gave  their 
votes  first,  and  next  the  seniores  and  juniores  of  the  first  class, 
it  is  evident  that  a  great  preponderance  of  power  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  wealthiest  Eomans ;  for  if  the  eighteen  equestrian 
centuries  and  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first  class  were  agreed 
upon  any  point  under  discussion,  the  question  was  decided  at 
once,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  putting  it  to  the  vote  of  the 
other  centuries.  The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the 
census  of  each  class,  the  order  of  voting,  the  number  of  votes 
(eenturiae  or  swffragid)  assigned  to  each,  and  the  slight  differences 
which  occur  in  the  accounts  of  the  two  principal  historians,  Livy 
and  Dionysius. 
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TbJmlar  View  of  the  CaUwriet  of  the 

to  the  Sbrtian 

EquiTBft  .  .  CentnriAe  18 

J.  Clam   CensuB  100,000  asea 
Centnriae  aenioruin  40 

Centuriae  junionnn     .    40 
Centuriae  fabmm    .    .      2 
II.  Class.  Census  76,000  aaes. 
Centuriae  seniomm     •    10 
Centnriae  juniorom     .    10 

III.  Class.  Census  50,000  ases. 

Centuriae  senionim  10 

Centuriae  juniomm     .     10 

IV.  Class.  Census  25,000  ases. 

Centuriae  seniomm  10 

Centnriae  juniorum  1 0 

V.  Class.  Census  11,000  asca 
Centuriae  seniomm  15 

C^ituriae  junionmi  J  5 

Centuriae  acoens.,  oor- 

mcinum,tubicinum  .      S 
Centuria  capite  oensorum    1 

Sum  total  of  the  centnriae     .  194 


ClcuMt  and  of  the  Eqwtei,  according 

Dionytiui. 

EquiTBS  .  .  Centuriae  18 

I.  Class.  Census  1 00  minae. 

Cmtnriae  seniomm  40 

Centnriae  juniomm  40 
IL  Class.  Census  75  minae. 

Centuriae  seniomm  10 

Centnriae  juniomm  10 

Centuriae  fabmm   .    .  2 

III.  Class.  Census  50  minae. 

Centnriae  seniomm  10 

Centuriae  juniomm  10 

IV.  Class.  Census  25  minae. 

Centuriae  seniomm  10 

Centuriae  juniomm  10 

Centuriae  tubic.  &  comic.  2 
V.  Class.  Census  12^  minae. 

Centuriae  seniomm   . .     15 
Centuriae  juniomm  15 

VI.  Class. 

Coitnri*  capite  censomm  1 


Sum  total  of  the  centuriae 


193 


There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  account  given  by 
Dionysius  is  the  correct  one;  for,  according  to  livy's  calculation, 
it  might  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  an  absolute  majority, 
since  it  might  so  happen  that  ninety-seven  centuries  voted  for  a 
proposal,  and  the  other  ninety-seven  against  it.  The  assembly 
of  the  people,  in  which  the  votes  were  given  according  to  centuries, 
comprising,  as  it  did,  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  was  a  true 
representation  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  only  one  in  which  a 
plebeian  felt  himself  placed  on  an  equality  with  his  patrician 
neighbour,  provided  he  was  possessed  bf  the  same  amount  of 
property.  To  these  comitia,  which,  for  most  purposes,  took  the 
place  of  those  of  the  curiae,  although  the  latter  still  continued  to 
be  held,  Servius  transferred  the  election  to  the  highest  magis- 
trates,** the  decision  upon  peace  and  war,  and  the  confirmation 


w  The  offioen  of  the  curiae  and 
those  of  the  thirty  local  tribet  were 
of  eonne  appointed  reapecdyelj  by  the 
curiae  and  the  tribes :   we  are  here 


speaking  only  of  those  magistrates 
whose  oiBoe  concerned  the  whole 
people. 
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of  legislative  measures  proposed  by  the  senate.  No  mention  is 
made  of  Servius  having  established  the  cannubium  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  nor  of  his  having  made  the  latter  eligible 
either  to  the  highest  magistracies  and  priestly  offices,  or  into  the 
senate.  All  that  Servius  auned  at,  seems  to  have  been  to 
secure  to  the  plebeians  an  influence  upon  the  legislature,  the 
election  of  magistrates,  and  other  matters  of  public  importance ; 
and  as  the  degree  of  influence  was  dependent  upon  property,  its 
exercise  was  within  the  reach  of  every  industrious  plebeian. 
The  king  showed  his  political  wisdom  by  not  altogether  over- 
turning the  ancient  order  of  things ;  and  by  placing  the  plebeians 
in  a  position  from  which  they  might  gradually  work  their  way 
upwards,  or  in  one  which,  at  least,  rendered  further  development 
possible.  His  institutions,  therefore,  contained  the  germs  of  the 
future  equality  between  the  two  estates.  The  statement,  that  he 
intended  to  resign  his  regal  power,  and  to  institute  two  consuls, 
one  a  patrician,  the  other  a  plebeian,*'  as  also  to  invest  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  with  the  extensive  powers  of  which  we  And 
them  possessed  in  after-times,  appears  to  be  unfounded,  and  to 
have  arisen  from  the  grateful  disposition  of  the  plebeians  towards 
the  king,  whom  they  loved  to  regard  as  the  founder  of  all  their 
great  institutions. 


^  lArft  •tetement,  that  the  first 
eonmili  wen  elected  according  to  the 
Commenturiefl  of  Servius  Tullins, 
means  nothing  else  than  that  thej 
were  elected  in  the  assemhlj  of  the 


centnriee;  and  Nlebuhr's  attempt  to 
show  that  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of 
the  first  consuls,  actually  was  a  ple- 
beian, is  not  Tory  successful. 


r  ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

L  TAB<lUIiaU8  SUPERBUS— BANIBHMBNT  OF  THB  KING  AND  HIS  FAMILY — 
RBIB08FBCTIVB  TIBW  OF  THB  BOMAN  OONSIITUTIOIf  UNDBB  THB 
KINOSy  AND  OF  THB  OONDITION  OF  THB  PBOPLB. 

Thebe  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hatred  of  the  kingly  form  of 
government,  which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  .hearts  of  the 
republican  Romans,  though  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  arbitraiy 
and  tyrannical  rule  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  yet  contributed,  in 
its  turn,  not  a  little  to  blacken  his  character  in  history ;  and  that 
no  small  part  of  the  odium  attaching  to  his  name  must  be  set 
down  to  the  love  of  exaggeration.  Tarquinius  Superbus  was  un- 
questionably a  general  of  great  talent ;  and  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  Rome  were  advanced  by  him  more  than  by  any 
of  his  predecessors. 

After  the  murder  of  Servius  Tullius,  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus 
ascended  the  throne,  without  being  either  elected  by  the  senate 
and  people  or  sanctioned  by  the  curiae.  In  the  revolution  to  which 
he  owed  his  elevation,  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  the 
plebeians  by  Servius  were  abolished.  The  people  were  so  severely 
oppressed,  kept  so  closely  to  hard  work  in  erecting  the  king's 
magnificent  buildings,  and  subjected  so  much  to  the  caprices  of 
the  tyrant  and  the  patricians,  that  numbers  of  them  made  away 
with  themselves ;  to  check  which,  the  king  is  said  to  have  ordered 
their  dead  bodies  to  be  nailed  to  crosses.^  It  was  not  the 
plebeians  alone,  however,  that  had  to  suffer :  many  of  the  old 
patricians  were  put  to  death  or  sent  into  exile,  probably  because 
they  had  not  been  as  zealous  in  support  of  his  usurpation,  as 

»  Pliny,  Hut,  Nat.  rxxvi.  24,  Varbarity  to  Tarquinint  Priacui.  Scrr. 
§  3,  who  erroneoiulx  attributet  this     ad  Virg.  Ae%.  xii.  603. 
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those  patricians  who  had  recently  been  raised  to  their  rank  Jsy  his 
father.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  his  usurped  power;  and  after  being  thus 
strengthened,  he  took  the  whole  administration  of  justice  into  his 
own  hands :  many  senators  were  put  to  death ;  others  were  sent 
into  exile,  and  their  property  was  confiscated  by  the  king.  The 
number  of  senators  was  thus  greatly  reduced;  and  no  new 
ones  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  places :  nay,  the  king  never 
condescended  even  to  assemble  the  senate,  or  to  consult  it 
respecting  any  matter,  taking  upon  himself  the  decision  of  all 
questions  respecting  which  it  had  formerly  been  customary  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  the  senate. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  like  many  other  tyrants  who  about  the 
same  time  ruled  in  the  cities  of  Ghreece,  was  no  less  bold  and 
warlike  than  fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence.  All  Latium 
was  obliged  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of  Bome,  and  to  recognise 
her  as  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  According  to  Idvy 
and  Dionysius,^  Latium  was  reduced  to  submission  by  persuasion, 
by  the  personal  influence  of  the  tyrant  upon  the  leading  men 
among  the  Latins,  and  by  the  family  connections  he  formed  with 
them;'  while  men,  like  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia,  who 
ventured  to  oppose  the  king's  schemes,  were  treated  as  male- 
factors and  sentenced  to  death.  Cicero,^  on  the  other  hand, 
speaks  of  all  Latium  having  been  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
But  however  this  may-  have  been,  the  Boman  king  thenceforth 
sacrificed  the  bull,  at  the  annual  festival  of  all  the  Latins  (feriae 
Zaiinae)^  on  the  Alban  mount,  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  on  behalf  of  all  the  Latin  towns,  each  of  which  received 
a  portion  of  the  victim's  flesh.*  Li  order  that  in  war  the  Latins 
should  not  have  any  separate  commanders  and  standards,  the 
king  composed  the  maniples  in  the  Boman  army  of  both  Bomans 

'  Liv.  i.  49 ;  Dionyv.  ir.  45,  &c  *  Some  ruins  of  this  common  aano- 

'  ThuB  he  ia  eoid  to  bare  given  his     tnftiy  of  the  Latins  are  itUl  viuble  on 

daaglitcr  in  marriage  to  Octavioa  Ma-     the  hill,  which  now  bean  the  name  of 

milint  of  Ttueulum.  Monte  Chvo, 

«  Jk  Re  Publ.  ii.  24. 
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and  Latins.  The  league,  of  which  Tarqainius  thus  became  the 
chief,  was  also  joined  by  the  Hernicans,  and  by  the  Vcdsdan 
towns  of  Ecetra  and  Antium,  but  their  cohorts  were  kept  apart 
from  the  Eoman  legions. 

The  next  thing  which  engaged  his  attention  was  the  war 
against  the  Yolscians.  Suessa  Pometia,  a  wealthy  Volscian  town, 
with  a  most  fertile  and  luxurious  domain,  was  besieged  and  taken. 
The  king  obtamed  immense  booty ;  and  the  yast  sum  of  money 
produced  by  its  sale  enabled  him  to  complete  the  building  of  the 
magnifioent  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  his 
father  had  yowed  in  the  Sabine  war.'  But  the  money  thus  raised 
was  not  sufficient  to  coyer  the  expenses,  and  the  people  were 
burthened  with  heayy  taxes  and  compelled  to  perform  hiutl  task- 
work. All  the  gods,  to  whom  places  had  before  been  dedicated 
on  the  Capitol,  now  gaye  way  to  the  great  gods  whose  worship 
was  to  be  established  there,  with  the  exception  of  Juyentas  and 
Terminus,  indications  that  the  youth  of  the  Roman  empire  would 
never  fade,  nor  its  boundaries  be  reduced.  In  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  temple,  the  workmen  found  a  human  head,' 
undecayed  and  trickling  with  blood,  which  was  interpreted  to 
signify  that  Some  was  destined  to  be  the  head  of  the  world.  In 
a  subterranean  cell  of  this  temple  were  presenred  the  Sibylline 
books,  in  which  the  fate  of  Bome  was  reyealed.  The  king  was 
said  to  haye  receiyed  them  from  a  sibyl  or  prophetess.  She  had 
offered  to  sell  him  nine  books  for  three  bondred  pieces  of  gold ; 
but  being  treated  by  the  king  with  scorn,  she  fint  burnt  three, 
then  three  more,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  remaining  three 
also,  unless  the  king  would  pay  her  for  them  the  same  sum  which 
she  had  at  first  asked  for  all  nine.  His  curiosity  was  at  last 
excited,  and  he  purchased  the  three  books,  whereupon  the  sibyl 
disappeared.' 

•  Sco  p.  58.  Hum,    Dionys.   iv.  59 ;  Plm.  Bisi. 

7  The  head  wum  sappowd  to  have  iVcrf.  xrm4;  Seniua,a(i  Virg.Am. 

been  that  of  one  Tolus ;  the  hill,  which  viii.  345. 

had  before  been  called  Mom  Thr-  ^  According'  to  aome   authoiitiea, 

pdui,  WM  thenceforth  called  Capito-  the  sybil  had  appeared  to  Tarqniniua 
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The  war  with  Snessa  Pometia,  in  the  temtory  of  which  Tar- 
quiniiu  afterwards  established  the  colonies  of  Signia  and  Giroeii, 
was  the  first  of  a  series  which  fills  the  early  annals  of  the  republic, 
and  lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years. 

The  Boman  arms  were  next  directed  against  Gkibii,  one  of  the 
Latin  towns,  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  Borne.  It  had 
proudly  rejected  the  proposal  to  join  the  confederacy  with  Bome. 
Tarqtdnius  attempted  to  besiege  the  place,  but  being  repulsed, 
he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  fraud  and  treachery  what  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  force.  While  he  was  occupied  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  great  buildings  at  Bome,  his  eldest  son  Sextus, 
according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  went  to  Qabii,  pretending  to 
have  been  ill-treated  by  his  father;  and  showing  the  wounds 
which  he  said  his  cruel  parent  had  inflicted  on  him,  he  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Grabines  against  the  tyrant.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Gabines,  who  hoped  that,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  infuriated  son,  they  might  soon  compel  the  father  to  abstain 
firom  hostilities.  Sextus  stimulated  the  Gabines  to  wage  war 
against  Bome :  they  listened  to  his  advice,  and  even  intrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  who  marched  out 
and  ravaged  the  Boman  territory.  Every  enterprise  succeeded ; 
for  booty  and  soldiers  were  thrown  in  his  way  by  his  father  at 
certain  pUces.  The  deluded  Oabines  at  length  made  him  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  troops.  Several  skirmishes  took  place 
with  the  Bomans,  in  which  the  Oabines  were  allowed  to  gain 
advantages  over  their  enemies ;  and  their  confidence  in  their 
leader  increased  from  day  to  day.  When  Sextus  had  reached  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  was  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  deliver  Gabii  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  he  secretly 
sent  a  messenger  to  him,  to  request  his  advice.  Tarquinius, 
who  happened  to  be  in  his  garden  when  the  messenger  arrived, 
was  afraid  to  trust  the  man  with  any  express  and  definite 

Priieii8,Hid  told  the  booki  to  him.  had  to  oonnilt  them  whenoTer  the 

(Yam,  ap.  LacUmi,  InitU,  i.  6.)  The  ttate  wis  minted  bj  any  extraordinary 

eve  of  thete  hooka  of  iate  was  in-  calamity. 
tnifltod  to  two  oflBoen,  duwn/nri^  who 
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message.  He  therefore,  while  walking  about  in  the  garden,  as 
if  he  were  meditating  upon  an  answer,  struck  off  the  heads  of 
the  tallest  poppies  with  his  stick ;  and  without  saying  a  word 
dismissed  the  messenger.  The  latter,  on  his  arrival  at  Gabii, 
related  to  Sextas  what  he  had  seen ;  and  the  prince  at  once 
understood  the  meaning  of  his  father's  act.  He  caused  the 
principal  men  at  Gbbii  to  be  put  to  death,  by  bringing  fake 
accusations  against  them,  while  others  were  despatched  in  secret, 
or  sent  into  exile.  Their  property  was  confiscated  and  distributed 
among  the  common  people,  who  by  this  means  were  made  to 
forget  the  public  misfortune.  When  the  city  was  thus  bereaved 
of  its  best  citizens  it  was  without  a  struggle  delivered  up  into 
the  hands  of  Tarquinius,  who  gave  the  Eoman  franchise  to  its 
citizens;'  he  abo  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Aequians,  and 
renewed  the  treaty  with  the  Etruscans. 

After  these  successful  military  undertakings,  Tarquinius  again 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  completion  of  the  CapitoUne  temple, 
the  sewers,  and  other  useful  or  ornamental  buildings.  But  his 
security  of  uninterrupted  good  fortune  was  disturbed  by  alarming 
prodigies.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  was  then  in  the  highest  repute ; 
and  as  the  prodigies  appeared  to  announce  misfortune  to  the 
royal  family,  the  king  sent  his  two  younger  sons,  Titus  and 
Aruns,  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the  means  of  averting  the 
evil.  They  took  with  them  costly  presents  for  the  god,  and  were 
accompanied  by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  king's  sister. 
His  brother  had  been  put  to  death  by  Tarquinius,  and  he  him- 
self had  saved  his  life  only  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
dullard  or  idiot,  though  in  reality  he  was  a  young  man  of  strong 
judgment  and  intellect,  and  was  only  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  his  unde. 
When  the  king's  xommaud  had  been  executed  at  Delphi,  the 
youths  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  ask  the  Pythia  who 

•  Traces  of  the  ancient  greatnen  of  town  was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  this  temple 

Gabii  are  still  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  aU 

cell  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.     But  as  that  then  remained, 
carljr  as  the  time  of  Dionysius  the 
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was  to  become  king  of  Borne  after  the  death  of  Tarquinius.  The 
Fythia  answered,  '*  He  who  first  kisses  his  mother."  The  two 
brothers  determined  to  keep  this  oracle  secret  from  their  brother 
Sextus,  that  he  might  be  shut  out  from  the  throne,  and  settled 
between  themselves  by  lot  which  of  them  should  first  kiss  their 
mother  on  their  return  to  Bome.  But  their  plan  was  an  idle 
one,  for  the  Fythia  did  not  mean  their  human  mother,  but  the 
earth,  the  mother  of  all  mortals ;  and  Brutus,  who  understood 
the  meaning,  pretending  to  fall,  kissed  the  earth,  as  he  touched 
the  ground,  without  being  observed  by  his  cousins. 

After  the  return  of  the  princes  to  Bome,  other  prodigies 
harassed  the  king's  mind  :  they  clearly  foreboded  his  downfall, 
and  warned  him;  but  he  was  blind  to  their  import,  and  did 
nothing  to  avert  his  fate.  As  the  great  public  works  had 
exhausted  his  treasury,  and  he  was  in  want  of  means  to  soothe 
the  anger  of  his  hard-worked  and  oppressed  people,  who  began 
loudly  to  show  their  discontent,  he  undertook  a  war  against 
Ardea,  a  wealthy  town  of  the  Butulians,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  place  by  assault ;  but  as  this 
was  impracticable,  the  Bomans  laid  siege  to  it,  hoping  to  compel 
the  inhabitants  to  surrender  by  intercepting  their  supplies.  The 
Bomans  therefore  lay  idle  in  their  tents,  waiting  till  the  people 
of  Ardea  should  have  consumed  their  stores  of  provisions.  One 
day,  as  the  king's  sons  and  their  cousin,  L.  Tarquinius,  sumamed 
CoUatinus  (from  the  town  of  Collatia)  were  banqueting  in  their 
tent,  a  discussion  arose  about  the  virtues  of  their  wives,  and  each 
extoUed  his  own  above  those  of  the  others.  CoUatinus  however 
was  strongest  in  the  praise  of  his  wife  Lucretia,  and  challenged 
the  princes  to  convince  themselves  by  going  to  Bome  and  Col* 
latia,  and  paying  an  unexpected  visit  to  their  wives.  Heated 
by  wine,  they  forthwith  mounted  their  horses,-  and  straightway 
rode  to  Bome.  There  they  found  the  princesses  revelling  in  the 
evening,  at  a  luxurious  banquet,  with  their  friends.  From  Bome 
they  proceeded  to  Collatia ;  and  though  they  arrived  very  late  at 
night,  th^  found  Lucretia  engaged  in  spinning  amid  the  circle 
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of  her  maids.  Collatinus  and  the  princes  were  Idndly  received 
by  Lucretia;  and  her  husband  enjoyed  the  triumph  he  had 
gained  through  her  domestic  virtues. 

A  few  days  after  their  return  to  the  camp,  Sextus  Tarquiniui, 
inflamed  byreddess  lust,  went  secretly  with  only  one  trusty  com- 
panion to  GoUatia.  Being  a  kinsman,  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Lucretia ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night  he  entered  her  chamber, 
sword  in  hand,  threatening  that  unless  she  would  consent  to 
satisfy  his  brutal  lust,  he  would  kill  her,  and  lay  a  slave,  with  his 
throat  cut,  beside  her  body ;  that  he  would  thus  render  her 
memory  for  ever  loathsome,  and  returning  to  the  camp,  tell 
Collatinus  that  he  had  avenged  his  honour.  By  this  terrific 
threat  he  gained  his  end.  Lucretia,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
sent  a  messenger  in  the  morning  to  her  husband  at  Ardea,  and 
to  her  father  Lucretius  at  Bome,  begging  them  to  come  to  Collatia, 
each  with  his  most  faithful  friend,  for  that  horrible  things  had 
taken  place.  Lucretius  came  with  P.  Valerius,  who  was  after- 
wards sumamed  Publicola,  and  Collatinus  with  L.  Junius  Brutus. 
They  found  the  disconsolate  wife  sitting  in  her  chamber ;  and  as 
her  friends  entered,  tears  burst  from  her  eyes.  She  told  them 
the  dreadful  tale,  and  called  upon  them  to  avenge  the  crime  of 
which  she  was  the  victim.  They  swore  that  the  fiendish  man 
should  be  chasttsed,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her ;  but  in 
vain :  she  drew  forth  a  dagger  which  she  had  concealed  under 
her  garment,  and  plunged  it  into  her  breast.  While  the  others 
stood  by,  amazed  at  what  they  had  heard  and  saw,  Brutus  drew 
the  dagger  out  of  the  body,  and  swore  by  the  bloody  weapon 
to  destroy  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  all  his  race.  His  three 
friends  swore  to  the  same  effect,  and  followed  Brutus  as  their 
leader,  as  he  demanded  of  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
exercised  by  Tarquinius  and  his  sons.  They  cairied  the  corpse 
of  Lucretia  into  the  market-place  of  Collatia.  The  people, 
affected  and  indignant  at  the  dreadful  sight,  took  up  arms,  and  at 
onoe  renounced  the  rule  of  Tarquinius.  A  garrison  was  formed 
at  Collatia,  and  all  the  young  men  followed  Brutus  to  Bome. 
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The  news  of  these  events  produced  the  same  indignation  at 
Rome  as  it  had  done  at  Collatia.  The  gates  were  closed ;  and 
Brutus,  who  held  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  ordered 
the  people  to  be  called  together  in  the  forum.  When  the  people 
were  assembled,  and  Brutus  had  explained  to  them  the  object  of 
their  meeting,  all  were  animated  by  one  feeling :  with  one  accord 
they  decreed  the  deposition  of  king  Tarquinius,  and  banished 
him  with  his  wife  and  family.  Brutus  then  collected  a  body  of 
volunteers,  and  set  out  against  the  king,  who  was  still  in  the 
camp  at  Ardea;  while  Lucretius,  who  had  been  invested  by 
Tarquinius  with  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  dty,  remained  behind 
with  the  supreme  command  at  Bome.  Tullia,  the  queen,  had 
taken  to  flight ;  and  the  people  left  her  punishment  to  the  spirits 
of  her  father  and  her  husband  whom  she  had  murdered.  When 
the  king  in  his  camp  was  informed  of  what  was  going  on  at 
Bonoe,  he  immediately  marched  to  quell  the  insurrection.  But 
he  found  the  gates  of  the  city  closed  against  him ;  while  Brutus, 
by  a  different  road,  had  reached  the  camp  at  Ardea.  The  soldiers 
saluted  him  as  the  liberator  of  their  country,  expelled  the  king's 
sons,  and  confirmed  the  deposition  of  the  tyrant.  Tarquinius 
and  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in 
Etruxia,  where  Boman  exiles  were  entitled  to  settle*  as  citizens. 
Sextos  fled  to  Ghibii,  which  he  regarded  as  his  own  principality ; 
but  the  friends  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death  now  made 
him  pay  for  his  erimes  with  his  life.'® 

L.  Tarquinius  Superbua  had  reigned  at  Bome  for  a  period  of 
26  years,  from  B.C.  634  to  510 ;  but  no  king  was  elected  after 
bioL  According  to  the  regulations  of  Servius  Tullius,  the 
oomitia  of  the  centuries  met  in  the  field  of  Mars  :  a  truce  was 
oonduded  with  Ardea,  and  the  army  called  back  to  Bome.  The 
people  abolished  the  kingly  dignity  for  ever,  and  outlawed  eveiy 
one  who  should  attempt  to  rule  as  king  at  Bome.  The  laws  of 
Servius  Tullius  were  restored ;  and  under  the  presidency  of  the 

^  According  to  Dionytiniy  Sextui  lived  several  jean  longer,  and  fell  Sn 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillas. 
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prefect  of  the  city,  the  people  elected  two  men,  L.  Junius  Brutus 
and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  to  rule  over  them  with  the  title  of 
consuls,  for  the  term  of  one  year.  The  day  of  the  king's  flight 
{reg\fugvum  oxfugdlia)  was  celebrated  at  Rome  every  year  on  the 
24th  of  February ;  but  though  the  Romans  detested  the  kingly 
form  of  government,  and  even  the  very  name  of  king,  they  did 
not  abolish  any  of  the  civil  or  religious  institutions  of  their 
kings,  and  even  their  statues  on  the  Capitol  were  preserved  from 
destruction  by  a  certain  feeling  of  reverence. 

The  history  of  the  last  Tarquinius  is  so  much  interwoven  with 
poetical  tales,  and  bears  such  evident  marks  of  exaggeration, 
that  aU  we  can  look  upon  as  really  historical  are  the  bare  facts 
that  he  was  a  tyrannical  ruler,  and  the  last  king  of  Rome.  The 
story  of  the  war  with  Gabii,  and  of  the  treachery  of  Sextus, 
is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  Sinon  related  by  Virgil> 
and  of  that  of  Zopyrus  told  by  Herodotus."  It  is  inconceivable 
that  any  ancient  sovereign  should  have  granted  the  franchise,  as 
Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  done,  to  a  city  like  Oabii,  especially 
after  such  occurrences  as  tradition  has  handed  down.  The  treaty 
with  Gubii  was  engraved  upon  a  wooden  shield,  whidi  was 
preserved  at  Rome  in  a  temple  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dionysius ; 
and  the  very  existence  of  such  a  treaty  shows  the  absurdity  of 
the  story  about  the  surrender  of  that  town.  The  account  of  the 
enormous  spoils  taken  at  Suessa  Pometia  is  quite  incredible ;  and 
though  Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  place,  it 
re-appears  in  history  a  few  years  later,"  when  it  is  besieged  and 
taken.  The  stories  of  the  particular  cruelties  of  Tarquinius  bear  the 
strongest  marksof  being  either  inventionsor  veiymuchexaggerated : 
one  of  them  tells  us  that  he  introduced  human  sacrifices;^  another 
that  he  invented  instruments  of  torture.^^  The  statement  that 
Brutus  acted  the  part  of  an  idiot,  and  was  treated  as  such,  is  at 
variance  with  the  other  that  he  was  invested  with  the  office 

"  III.  154,  ▼.  92.  14  Euseb.  Ckrm.  N.  1469  ;  Itidor 

»  Liv.  ii.  17.  Orig,  ▼.  27. 

"  Mftcrob.  SaUiium,  i.  7. 
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of  tribune  of  the  Celeres ;  the  two  statements  must  have  arisen 
from  two  different  traditions,  which  were  afterwards  combined 
into  one.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  story  of  his  feigned  idiocy 
had  no  other  ground  than  the  signification  of  the  name  Brutus, 
which  means  "  dull "  or  "  stupid,"  and  in  the  Oscan  language, 
*'  a  run-away  slaye."  We  may  also  mention  that  in  the  year 
before  the  deposition  of  Tarquinius,  Brutus  is  described  as  a 
youth,  yet  scarcely  two  years  later  we  find  him  the  father  of  sons 
who  are  old  enough  to  take  part  in  a  conspiracy.  The  beautiful 
and  tragic  tale  of  Lucretia,  and  the  account  of  the  subsequent 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  have  in  themselves  nothing  im- 
probable: the  fate  of  Lucretia  in  particular  is  of -by  no  means 
unconmion  occurrence  in  little  states  governed  by  tyrants ;  but 
her  story  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  about  the  Boman 
camp  before  Ardea.  Now  we  are  told  that  immediately  after  the 
banishment  of  the  king,  a  truce  was  concluded  with  Ardea :  and 
in  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  which  was  made  in  the  same  year, 
we  find  the  Bomans  stipulating  that  no  iigury  should  be  done 
to  the  Ardeatans,  just  as  if  Ardea  had  been  one  of  the  subject 
Latin  towns."  This  fact  renders  the  truce,  and  consequently  the 
story  of  the  siege,  altogether  extremely  doubtful. 

The  period  during  which  Bome  was  governed  by  kings  is  not 
the  same  in  all  authorities :  according  to  some  it  was  240,  accord- 
ing to  others  243,  and  according  to  others  again  244  years ; 
though  the  first  or  round  number  of  240  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  most  generally  adopted.  Even  if  we  overlook  the  unusual 
phenomenon  of  seven  elective  kings  ruling  for  so  long  a  period 
as  240  years,  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  treating  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  kingly  period,  and  of  the  subsequent  time  down  to 
the  taking  of  Bome  by  the  Ghtuls,  as  artificially  made  up  by 
later  annalists;  for  there  is  symmetry  throughout,  and  where 
such  a  symmetry  exists,  we  caimot  help  saying  with  Archimedes, 
when  he  saw  mathematical  figures  in  the  sand,  "  Here  I  perceive 
tiie  hand  of  man."     Not  to  mention  the  impossibilities  and 

»  Polyb.  iil  22. 
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abanrdities  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Tarquins,  the  mere 
fact  of  the  whole  period  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty  to  its 
capture  by  the  Gauls  being  divided  into  three  almost  equal 
portions,  each  beginning  with  some  great  event  in  Eoman  history 
— ^the  formation  of  the  plebeian  order  about  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  the  fourth  king,  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the 
conquest  of  Eome  by  the  Gauls — ^is  sufficient  to  show,  that  little 
or  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such  chronological  speculations. 
The  result  of  these  considerations,  which  Niebuhr  has  pursued 
witth  great  minuteness,  is,  that  we  cannot  say  whether  Eome  was 
really  governed  by  seven  kings  only,  or  whether  there  were 
actually  no  more  than  seven,  but  that  the  period  assigned  to 
their  reigns  is  too  long.  In  short,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
concluding  that  the  whole  chronology  of  those  times  is  a  fabrica- 
tion, made  up  long  subsequently,  when  the  genuine  ancient 
documents  were  lost ;  for  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  when 
Eome  was  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  nearly  all  the  ancient  historical 
monuments  were  destroyed ;  and  the  history  of  the  times  previous 
to  that  calamity  was  afterwards  restored  from  very  imperfect 
data. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  constitution  of  Eome  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  under  her  kings.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  the  whole  government  was  divided  between  the 
king^  the  tenate^  and  the  assembly  of  the  curiae,  Eome  was  an 
elective  monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  king  was  limited  by 
the  senate  and  the  people.  The  sons  of  the  later  kings  are  said, 
in  the  traditions,  to  have  claimed  a  certain  right  to  succeed  their 
fathers ;  but  such  a  right  was  never  recognised.  The  king  waa 
the  head  of  the  state,  and  united  in  his  person  the  judicial,  the 
executive,  and  to  some  extent,  also  the  legislative  power:  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  head  of  all  religious  and  military 
affairs.  These  powers  however  were  delegated  to  him,  at  his 
election,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens ;  and  on  his  death 
they  naturally  devolved  on  the  people.  An  interrex  was  then 
appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  new  election  of  the 
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king,  who  was  in  reality  no  more  than  the  highest  magistrate. 
When  the  senate  and  the  interrex  had  agreed  upon  a  fit  candi- 
date, he  was  proposed  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  had  to 
decide  whether  they  would  accept  him  or  not.  But  besides  this 
decision  of  the  people,  it  was  necessary  that  the  gods  should  by 
augury  approYe  of  the  election ;  if  the  signs  were  favourable,  the 
new  king  was  inaugurated.  When  this  ceremony  was  over,  the 
king  proposed  to  the  assembled  curiae  a  decree  or  law,  by  which 
they  should  confer  upon  him  the  tmpmtm,  that  is,  the  highest 
military  and  judicial  power  (lex  cwriata  de  imperio)}*  In  .the 
constitution  of  Servius  TuUius,  it  was  of  course  intended  that 
the  king  should  be  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries ;  and 
that  the  imperium  should  be  conferred  upon  him  by  the  curiae : 
this  regulation  was  followed  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  in  the 
elections  of  the  magistrates.  The  king  was  thus  the  supreme 
commander  in  war,  the  chief  judge,  and  the  high  priest  of  the 
nation :  in  his  judicial  functions  however  he  was  probably  assisted 
by  a  council ;  and  it  would  also  seem  that  a  person  condemned 
by  the  king  might  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  curiae.  The 
ensigns  of  the  king's  power  were  ihe/afces,  or  bundles  of  axes, 
which  were  carried  before  him  by  the  twelve  lictors.  These 
fasces,  as  well  as  the  other  badges  of  royalty,  the  curule  chair, 
and  the  toga  praetexta,  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Eome  from  Etruria,  according  to  some  in  the  reign  of  Bomulus, 
according  to  others  in  that  of  the  elder  Tarquinius  or  Tullus 
HosUlius.  The  king  derived  his  income  from  a  portion  of  the 
domain  land  (a^er  pubUcus)^  and  from  his  share  of  the  booty  taken 
in  war.  Besides  the  king  there  was  no  permanent  magistrate, 
unless  we  consider  the  tribune  of  the  Geleres,  who  was  the  king's 
vicegerent  in  all  military  undertakings,  to  have  been  one.  The 
eusioa^  or  prarfedtu  urhii^  that  is,  the  prefect  of  the  dty,  was 

*  TUi   is  expreued  in  Livj  bj  ciansanembled  in  the  comitia  curUta; 

the  phrue  'patiret  ouotora  JUiu  or  and  doea  not  hj  any  meaaa  signify  tha 

fatU  mnt:  the  word  patret  in  this  tenate. 
phraae  ia  quite  eqyiTalent  to  thepatri- 
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intrusted  with  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  city  whenever 
the  king  was  absent,  and  was  appointed  by  the  king  himself. 

The  senate  was  a  deliberative  assembly,  which  formed  the  state 
council  of  the  king,  who  had  the  power  of  electing  into  it  whom- 
soever he  pleased,  without  being  responsible  to  any  power  in 
the  state.  Hence  it  cannot  properly  be  said  that  the  senate 
represented  the  people,  or  any  portion  of  it :  the  only  thing  that 
might  lead  to  such  an  idea  is  the  circumstance,  that  an  equal 
number  of  senators  was  taken  from  each  of  the  three  tribes.  The 
power  of  the  senate,  in  its  relation  to  the  king,  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  very  limited  kind ;  for  no  meeting  of  the  senators  could 
be  held  unless  it  was  convened  by  the  king,  or  his  vicegerent, 
the  prefect  of  the  city.  The  king  himself  introduced  the  subjects 
for  discussion,  and  asked  the  senators  for  their  opinions ;  but  as 
the  senate  was  not  an  invention  of  the  Eoman  kings,  but  an 
institution  which  we  find  in  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
in  Latium,  usage  undoubtedly  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
regard  to  the  king's  conduct  towards  the  senate :  although  the 
senate  could  not  act  without  the  king's  wiU,  which  it  had  no 
means  of  opposing,  yet  the  king  was  obliged  to  listen  to  his 
senate ;  and  it  was  only  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  that 
dispensed  with  consulting  the  senate.  The  chief  subjects,  which 
were  brought  before  it  for  discussion,  were  those  relating  to 
affairs  with  foreign  cities  or  nations ;  such  as  the  beginning  of 
war,  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  formation  of  treaties  and  alii* 
anoes,  and  the  like.  Respecting  the  part  which  the  senate  took 
in  legislation,  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  we  have 
no  information ;  but  though  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  king 
consulted  the  senate  upon  legislative  matters,  still  the  fact  of 
Servius  TuUius  having  been  able  to  carry  out  his  constitutional 
changes,  which  were  greatly  against  the  wishes  of  the  senate, 
shows  that  the  senate  must  have  been  very  powerless,  and  had 
no  means  of  thwarting  the  king's  plans.  With  regard  to  matters 
of  administration,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  lands 
conquered  in  war  were  not  disposed  of  without  the  co-operatiou 
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of  the  senate ;  and  also,  that  the  king  could  not  tax  his  subjects 
at  discretion,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  assembly  of  the  people,  previously  to  the  constitution  of 
Servius  Tullius,  is  naturally  no  other  than  the  assembly  of  the 
patricians,  according  to  their  curiae  (comitia  euriaia).  This 
assembly  may,  in  some  regpects,  be  said  to  have  possessed  the 
sovereign  power;  for  it  was  the  source  from  which  the  king 
derived  his,  and  to  which  it  returned  on  the  king's  death.  In 
delegating  to  one  person  the  rights  originally  belonging  to  them, 
the  people,  in  one  sense,  renounced  those  rights ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  did  not  pledge  themselves  to  submit  to  his  will, 
or  to  give  up  their  co-operation  in,  and  their  right  of  voting 
upon,  matters  of  public  importance.  The  rights  of  the  people, 
therefore,  were  not,  as  in  many  modem  states,  a  concession 
made  to  them  by  their  sovereign,  but  originally  belonged  to 
them ;  and  what  they  retained,  or  gave  up,  was  based  upon  a 
contract  between  the  people  and  their  king.  The  comitia  of  the 
curiae  were  convened  by  the  king,  or  his  vicegerent,  through  a 
lictor,  and  had  the  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  any  proposal 
that  was  brought  before  them.*'  Each  citizen  had  a  personal 
and  independent  vote  in  his  particular  curia ;  but  the  people  did 
not  vote  as  a  mass  of  individuals :  when  the  opinion  of  each 
curia  was  ascertained  by  the  migority  of  individuals  in  it,  then 
all  the  curiae  voted,  each  curia  being  reckoned  as  one  vote ;  just 
as  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  the  votes  were  given  by  centu- 
ries, and  not  by  individuals.  The  comitia  curiata  were  held  in 
the  comitium,  under  the  presidency  of  the  king,  or  the  magis- 
trate who  had  convoked  them.  They  had  not  the  power  to 
originate  any  measure  whatever,  to  propose  amendments,  or  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  proposal :    all  they  could 

^7  With  theM  comitia  cnritta  we  the  pontiflb,  and  in  which  the  people 

matt  not  confound  mere  concionea,  likewise  acted  a  possiyc  part,  either 

that  it.  aatembliet  in  which  certain  receiving  information  or  being  called 

thingt  were  only  announced  to  tho  to  be  witnett  to  certain  rcligiout  or 

people ;  nor  the  comitia  ea/ata^  which  legal  trantactions. 
wen  held  under  the  presidennr  of 
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do  was  to  accept  or  reject ;  but  on  this  point  they  had  perfect 
freedom  to  act  as  they  thought  fit,  and  their  decision  was  finaL 
The  principal  subjects  on  which  the  assembly  had  to  decide  were, 
the  election  of  the  long,  the  passing  of  laws,  and  a  variety  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  internal  administration  of  the  affiiira 
of  the  curiae,  gentes,  and  families.^  Jbi  the  reign  of  Tullns  Uos- 
tilius,  the  assembly  is  said  to  have  become  the  high  court  of 
appeal  in  criminal  cases ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  as  the  same 
is  stated  to  have  taken  pkce  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic.  In 
the  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius,  the  principal  rights  of  the 
oomitia  curiata  were  transferred  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  and  the  oomitia  of  the  curiae 
received,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  right  of  sanctioning  or 
rejecting  the  measures  which  had  been  passed  by  the  centuries. 

Respecting  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  their  mode  of 
living  in  those  early  times,  scarcely  anythmg  is  known  beyond 
what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  legendary  traditions.  The  progress 
of  civilisation  must  have  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  constant 
wars  which  the  Romans  had  to  carry  on  with  their  neighboors ; 
although  the  stories  about  king  Numa  and  his  regulations  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  there  existed  in  his  reign  a  certain  d^pree 
of  prosperity  and  industrial  activity,  forming  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  shepherds'  mode  of  life,  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  The 
earliest  Romans  had  no  coinage ;  what  they  had  to  pay  they 
paid  in  cattle,  or  masses  of  brass ;  for  Servius  Tullius  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  king  who  coined  brass,  marking  it  with  the 
figure  of  some  animal.*'  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Tarquinius  that 

^  Dionyriat,  (ii.  14,  iv.  20)  who  the  people  having  had  anything  to  do 

in  general  deacribet  the  diBtribation  with    the    conclusion    of    a    peace, 

of  tibe  powen  of  government  at  nearly  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  war 

the  same  as  it  was  in  the  later  times  conld  not  be  declared  without  the  con* 

of  the  republic,  is  wrong  in  his  de-  sent  of  the  people.    See  liv.  L  82 ; 

finitions.     With  regard  to  the  comi-  Gellius,  xvi.  4. 

tia,  e.  g*  he  mentions  that  they  had  ^  Hence    the    word    for   money, 

also  to  decide  upon  peace  and  war  ;  iMCunta,    was    derived    from  pectic, 

but  in  the  kingly  period,  and  for  a  cattle.     See  Plin.  JTtft.  iVa<.,  zzziii. 

long  time  after,  do  instance  occun  of  8,  IS. 
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Eoine,  which  until  then  had  been  a  place  of  not  much  note,  and 
more  like  a  cluster  of  separate  villages  or  little  townships,  acquired 
the  appearance  of  a  great  city,  and  was  Med  with  magnificent 
architectural  works.    The  principal  and  most  honourable  occupa- 
tion of  a  Boman  was  agriculture ;  and  rustic  festivals  sanctified 
and  enlivened  the  toil  of  the  labourer  in  the  field.  Commerce  and 
trade,  for  purposes  of  gain,  being  little  esteemed,  were  mostly 
left  to  the  clients,  and  afterwards  to  those  plebeians  who  had  no 
farms  of  their  own  to  cultivate ;  but  still  commerce  must  have 
acquired  considerable  importance,   from  the  time  that  Ostia 
became  the  port  of  Borne,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  treaty 
which  Eome  concluded  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
republic.     The  fine  arts  and  literature  were  yet  foreign  to  the 
Bomans;  and  the  great  architectural  works,  which  were  executed 
under  the  last  kings,  were  designed  and  superintended  by  Etrus- 
can artists.  The  language  of  the  Bomans  was  harsh  and  inflexible, 
and  little  suited  to  the  purposes  of  literature ;  the  art  of  writing 
was  unquestionably  known,  but  probably  used  only  for  public 
purposes,  such  as  the  census,  the  keeping  of  the  annals  or  records 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  and  prodigies  of  each  year, 
and  other  similar  objects.     The  Bomans  did  not  possess  the 
artistic  genius,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  charactei 
of  the  Greeks :  their  character  was  more  severe  and  warlike ; 
practical  and  domestic  life  had  more  charms  for  them  than  for 
the  volatile  Greeks.     The  power  of  a  father  over  his  children 
was  almost  unlimited.     Their  domestic  life  was  of  the  simplest 
kind :  it  seems  to  have  resembled  that*  of  our  ancestors  during 
the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages ;  for  the  virtues  of  the  wife  of 
the  first  Tarquinius,  and  of  the  chaste  Lucretia,  consisted  in  their 
industrious  and  domestic  habits :  we  find  these  princesses  de- 
scribed as  occupied  with  spinning  amid  their  maid-servants; 
while  tradition  mentions  with  disapprobation  the  luxurious  life 
of  the  princesses  in  the  court  of  the  last  king. 


^^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

KSTABLISHHBNT  OP  THB  HEPUBLTC — EYBinS  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLB  OV 
LAKE  RBGILLU8 — DEATH  OP  TA&QUIinVS  8UPEBBU8. 

The  revolution  which  put  an  end  to  the  kingly  government  at 
Home,  and  for  it  substituted  a  republic,  did  not  produce  any  mate- 
rial alteration  in  the  state  of  aflfairs,  or  in  the  condition  of  the 
people :  all  that  was  effected  was  the  restoration  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Servius  Tullius ;  for  the  two  republican  magistrates,'  who 
had  been  appointed  after  the  banishment  of  the  king,  received  the 
same  power,  and  the  same  ensigns  of  their  dignity,  as  had  before 
belonged  to  the  king.  The  only  difference  was,  that  one  of  the 
magistrates  might  be  checked  by  the  other ;  and  that  their  office 
lasted  only  one  year ;  after  which  they  retired  to  a  private  station, 
and  might  be  called  to  account  for  their  conduct  during  the  period 
of  their  office.  The  king  had  been  the  high  priest,  as  he  had 
to  perform  certain  public  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation; 
but  this  priestly  dignity  was  not  transferred  to  the  consuls ;  and 
a  separate  priest  {;rex  sacrifictdus  or  rex  Mcrorum)  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  those  public  sacrifices.  The  two 
consuls,  moreover,  had  not  the  fasces,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
both  at  the  same  time,  but  alternately  every  month,  beginning 
with  the  elder  of  the  two  magistrates,  or  the  consul  mt^'or ;  so 
that  in  reality  one  only  was  invested  with  the  imperium  at  a  time. 

'  We  Bhall  throughout  this  work  eonmil  is  prohttblj  composed  of  con 

call  them  by   the  title  of  conniUs,  and  9uZ,  which  contains  the  tame  root 

although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  the  Tcrb  iaiiOf  so  that  corutUet  sig- 

at  first  and  down  to  the  year  b.c.  449  nifies  ^  those  who  go  together,**  jnat 

they  bore  the  title  of  pntetores,  and  in  as  praeaul  and  exmd  signify  **  one  who 

Greek    writers  irrpaTrryoi  (Zonarsa,  goes  before,**  and*' one  who  goes  out.** 
▼ii.  19 ;   liiv.  iii.   55.)     The  woi^ 
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The  period  which  now  follows,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
oommonwealth  down  to  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillus,  is  not  more 
historical  than  any  of  the  preceding  periods :  it  is  full  of  poetical 
tales,  and  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  mythical  age  of  Borne. 
But  we  shall  relate  the  traditions  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  and  make  our  comments  on  them  as  we  proceed. 

Brutus,  who  had  the  fasces  first,  made  the  people  swear  not  to 
allow  any  one  ever  to  rule  at  Eome  with  .the  title  of  king :  his 
next  step  was  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate,  which  had 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  late  long.  He  increased  the  number 
of  senators  to  SOO,  which  thenceforth  remained  unchanged  for 
many  centuries.  The  new  senators  were  taken  from  the  eques- 
trian order,  that  is,  from  the  wealthiest  class  of  Boman  citizens ; 
and  among  them  there  were  probably  plebeians  as  well  as  patri- 
cians. A  distinction,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  made,  inas- 
much as  the  new  senators  were  called  cofucripti^  while  the  old 
ones  were  hiyled  paires ;  so  that  after  that  time  a  person,  in 
addresfflng  the  senate,  had  to  use  the  title  paires  corucripti,  that 
18,  paires  et  cofucripH. 

As  Tarquinius  Gollatinus,  the  second  of  the  first  pair  of  con- 
suls, belonged  to  the  family  of  the  exiled  king,  Brutus  prevailed 
upon  him  to  resign  his  office ;  and  Collatinus  withdrew  to  Lanu- 
vium,  where  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  until  his  death.  This 
simple  story  contains  two  points  which  are  inexplicable :  first, 
how  was  it  that  Brutus,  himself  a  nephew  of  the  exiled  king,' 
could  propose  to  Collatinus  to  resign  his  office,  without  offering 
to  set  the  example  himself?  and,  secondly,  is  it  not  revolting  to 
every  good  feeUng,  that  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  go  into  exile  P  The  common  excuse, 
derived  from  the  jealousy  of  republics,  is  quite  inapplicable  here; 
for  Collatinus  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  such  jealousy.  The 
story,  in  its  present  form,  therefore,  is  either  incomplete  or 
iDOorrect ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  poet,  from  whom  it  is 
derived,  overlooked  those  points  on  which  history  has  a  right  to 

'  Lit.  1.  56. 
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demand  an  answer.  In  the  place  of  CoUatinus,  the  people  elected 
P.  Valerias,  who  had  been  one  of  the  four  liberators  of  his 
country ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  centuries  exiled  the  whole 
gens  of  the  Tarquinii. 

There  was,  howeyer,  at  Borne,  a  party  of  young  men,  especiaUy 
nobles,  who  delighted  more  in  the  licentious  and  voluptuous  life 
which  they  had  been  permitted  to  lead  under  the  rule  of  the  late 
tyrant,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  the  reckless  princes  of  the 
royal  family,  than  in  that  freedom  of  all  ranks,  which  obliged 
them  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency.  They,  therefore, 
regretted  the  abolition  of  the  regal  power,  and  circumstances 
seemed  to  render  its  re-establishment  possible :  for  at  that  time 
there  arrived  at  Home  Etruscan  ambassadors,  to  demand  of  the 
senate  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins,  or,  at  least,  that  their 
property  should  be  given  back  to  them.  During  their  stay  at 
Rome,  these  ambassadors  formed  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  king,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  repaired  from  Caere  to  Tarquinii.  The  Vitellii,  Aquillii, 
and  two  sons  of  Brutus  (who  was  himself  married  to  a  sister  of 
the  Vitellii),  were  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy.'  The  senate 
having  decreed  that  the  property  left  behind  at  Rome  should  be 
given  up  to  the  exiles,  the  ambassadors,  while  making  preparations 
for  carrying  it  away,  vigorously  prosecuted  their  treadierous 
scheme.  But  a  slave,  who  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of  the 
Vitellii,  had  overheard  all  their  plans,  and  knew  that  the  ambas- 
sadors were  in  possession  of  letters  from  their  Roman  accomplices, 
denounced  the  whole  a^Eur  to  the  consuls,  who  forthwith  ordered 
the  conspirators  to  be  arrested,  and  had  them  brought  to  triaL 
Their  guilt  was  established  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  Brutus  con- 
demned his  own  sons  to  death,  by  virtue  of  the  power  he  had 
over  them  as  their  father.     The  same  verdict  was  pronounced 


'  We  liaye  already  noticed  the  in-  of  the  leyolution  detcribea  him  as  the 

conaistency  of  the  Btory  which  makes  fiither  of  two  sons  old  enough  to  joiu 

Bnitas  a  juvenis  a  ahort  time  before  in  a  treasonable  plot.    See  p.  89. 
the  revolution,  and  in  the  rerj  year 
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against  tbe  others;  but  being  patricians,  they  had  a  right  to 
appeal  to  their  peers.    The  example  of  Brutus,  however,  left  the 
curiae  no  choice,  and  all  the  criminals  were  scourged  and  beheaded. 
The  promise  of  the  senate,  to  restore  the  property  of  the 
exiles,  was  retracted  on  the  discovery  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  all  the  king's  goods  were  abandoned  to  the 
plunder  of  the  populace.     The  property  of  the  Tarquins  was 
distributed  among  the  plebeians,  whereby  they  acquired  a  personal 
interest  in  assisting  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Tarquins.    One 
of  the  king's  estates  was  consecrated  to  Mars,  and  was  afterwards 
called  the  Field  of  Mars  (^Oampm  Martiw),    The  com  which 
grew  there  was  just  ripe;  but  as  the  people  were  scrupulous 
about  the  propriety  of  consuming  it,  they  took  up  the  sheaves  in 
baskets,  and  threw  them  all  into  the  river,  which  happened  to 
be  very  shallow.    The  sheaves  and  baskets  floated  together  until 
their  course  was  checked  by  running  aground ;  as  they  accumu- 
lated, they  formed  the  island  in  the  Tiber  known  by  the  name  of 
inmda  Tiberina*  which  afterwards  became  sacred  to  the  god 
Aesculapius. 

When  the  news  of  these  occurrences  were  brought  to  Tarquinius, 
for  the  ambassadors  had  been  allowed  to  depart  unmolested,  he  at 
once  resolved  on  waging  war  against  Rome ;  and  as  he  promised 
the  Tarquinians  and  Yeientines  that  the  districts  which  Rome 
had  taken  from  them,  should  be  restored,  they  joined  him  with 
large  armies.  The  Roman  consuls  marched  out  to  meet  their 
enemies;  Valerius  commanded  the  infantry,  and  Brutus  the 
cavalry.  The  Etruscan  cavalry  was  under  the  command  of  the 
king's  son  Aruns,  who,  on  recognising  Brutus,  galloped  against 
him  with  all  his  might.  Brutus,  no  less  gallant,  did  the  same ; 
and  the  shock  with  which  the  two  rushed  against  each  other  was 
so  vehement,  that  both  fell  dead  frt)m  their  horses.  The  infantry 
then  took  up  the  fight,  which  lasted  aU  day.    In  the  evening,  both 

^  It  Mueelj  requires  to  be  obeerred  See  Oellins,  vi.  7  ;  Pint.  Public.  8  ; 
that  this  etory  about  tbe  origin  of  the  Dionje.  t.  3;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  4. 
{•ImuI  in  tbe  Tiber  is  a  mere  fiction. 

r2 
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armies,  being  equally  worn  out,  withdrew  to  their  camps ;  though 
neither  party  would  admit  that  they  were  vanquished.  But  in 
the  night  the  voice  of  the  god  Silvanus  was  heard  saying,  that  the 
Etruscans  had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Bomans,  and  that 
victory  belonged  to  the  latter.  This  voice  filled  the  Etruscans 
with  terror,  and  they  immediately  took  to  flight.  On  the  following 
morning  Valerius,  seeing  that  the  enemy  was  gone,  collected  the 
spoils,  and  returned  to  Eome  in  triumph.  This  battle  was  fought 
near  the  forest  of  Arsia.  Valerius  solemnised  the  burial  of 
Brutus  with  great  splendour ;  but  his  loss  was  felt  so  deeply  by 
the  people,  that  the  Boman  matrons  mourned  for  him  a  whole 
year  as  for  a  father.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the  Capitol,  amid 
those  of  the  Boman  kings. 

As  F.  Valerius  did  not  cause  a  successor  to  Brutus  to  be  elected, 
and  was  building  for  himself  a  stone  house  on  the  top  of  the 
Velia,  in  a  lofty  and  strong  position,  the  people  suspected  him  of 
aiming  at  kingly  power.  He  himself  was  not  conscious  of  any 
such  purpose ;  but  when  he  was  told  of  the  rumours  that  were 
afloat,  he  stopped  the  building ;  and  having  convoked  the  assembly 
of  the  curiae,  he  appeared  before  them  with  his  fasces  lowered,  a 
sign  that  he  respected  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and  regarded 
them  as  the  source  of  his  power.  This  display  of  deference  to 
them  delighted  the  people  greatly ;  they  granted  Valerius  a  piece 
of  land  on  the  ascent  of  the  Velia,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
privilege  of  having  the  doors  of  his  house  opening  into  the  street. 

In  order  to  prove  still  more  to  the  people  how  little  he  was 
inclined  to  revive  the  kingly  dignity,  and  how  seriously  he  thought 
of  restraining  even  the  consular  power  within  certain  limits,  he 
enacted  several  laws,  which  were  so  agreeable  to  the  people  that 
they  honoured  him  with  the  surname  of  Fublicola,  that  is,  the 
man  who  honours  the  popidus.  One  of  these  laws  allowed  a 
citizen,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  magistrate  to  be  fined, 
scourged,  or  put  to  death,  to  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  This  law  of  course  referred  only  to  the  plebeians,  who 
thus  obtained  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  plebeian 
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tribes  ;*  for  the  patricians  had  always  possessed  the  privilege  of 
appealing  to  the  curiae.  This  right,  however,  did  not  extend 
beyond  one  mile  from  the  city ;  for  there  the  magistrate  might 
avail  himself  of  his  im^erium  against  patricians  as  well  as 
plebeians.'  Another  law  of  Valerius  enacted  that  any  one  who 
should  be  convicted  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  or  should  exercise 
any  authority  with  which  he  was  not  invested  by  the  people, 
should  be  devoted  with  all  his  substance  to  the  gods.'  These 
laws  having  passed,  he  convened  the  assembly  of  the  centuries 
for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Brutus.  The  new  consul  was 
Sp.  Lucretius,  a  man  much  advanced  in  years,  who  died  a  few 
days  after  his  election,  when  the  people  chose  in  his  place 
M.  Horatius  Pulvillus.  An  event  soon  occurred  which  created 
jealousy  between  the  two  consuls  and  their  friends.  The  temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitol,  had  not  yet  been  dedicated ;  as  each 
consul  was  anxious  to  perform  the  solemnity,  they  drew  lots ; 
and  fortune  favoured  Horatius.  The  friends  of  Valerius  tried  by 
all  means  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Horatius,  but  in  vain. 
At  the  moment  when  he  was  grasping  the  door-post  of  the 
temple,  some  one  suddenly  called  out  to  him  that  his  son  had 
died  (which  was  a  mere  fabrication),  and  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  ought  not  to  perform  so  solemn  an  act;  but 
Horatius  exclaimed,  "  It  concerns  me  not,"  and  completed  the 
dedication.  The  ides  of  September,  on  which  the  ceremony 
took  place,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era ;  and  an  account  of 
it  was  kept  by  a  nail  being  driven  into  the  wall  of  the  temple 
every  year  on  the  same  day. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  first  year  of  the 
republic,  and  one  which  is  established  by  better  authority  than 
any  other  of  the  same  time,  is  the  first  treaty  that  Bome  con- 
cluded with  Carthage.  Folybius,"  the  only  writer  who  has 
noticed  the  treaty  and  thus  rescued  it  from  oblivion,  translated 

»  LiT.  ai.  55,  X.  9  ;  Dionyt.«.  89.         '  LW.  ii.  8;  Dionys.  ▼.  19;  Plat. 
»  Ut.  m.  20  ;  G»mt,  ir.  105.  Pubiic  1 1,  &c.  •  iii.  22. 
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it  from  brazen  tables  then  existing  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  archives 
of  the  aediles.  The  language  of  the  treaty  was  so  obsolete, 
that  in  some  parts  even  the  more  learned  among  the  Romans 
could  only  guess  at  the  meaning.  From  this  treaty  ire  learn  that 
at  the  time  when  it  was  concluded,  Rome  ruled  over  the  whole 
coast  of  Latium,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  Terradna ;  that 
Rome  made  stipulations  in  behalf  of  Ardea,  Antium,  Arida, 
Oirceii,  and  Terracina ;  that  the  Romans  and  their  confederates 
promised  not  to  sail  into  any  of  the  faurbours  south  of  Cape 
Hermaeum,  which  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of 
Carthage ;  that  in  Sicily,  the  Roman  merchants  were  to  have  the 
same  privileges  as  the  Carthaginians ;  that  they  were  allowed  to 
trade  at  Carthage,  on  the  coast  of  Libya  west  of  Carthage,  and 
in  Sardinia.  This  treaty  with  the  great  commercial  republic  of 
Carthage  opens  at  once  a  wide  field  of  speculation,  inasmuch 
as  we  here  find  Rome  in  a  relation  of  which  her  legendary 
history  has  not  preserved  a  single  trace.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  treaty  mentions  Brutus  and  Horatius  as  the  two  consuls 
under  whom  it  was  concluded, -a  circumstance  which  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  common  traditions,  according  to  which  Brutus 
and  Horatius  were  not  consuls  at  the  same  time,  but  the  latter 
was  the  successor  of  the  former. 

In  this  manner  the  first  year  of  the  republic  passed  away,  and 
P.  Valerius  was  elected  consul  a  second  time  with  T.  Lucretius. 
The  exiled  king,  who,  with  his  family,  had  in  the  meantime  taken 
refuge  with  Porsenna,  the  lord  (Lax)  or  king  of  Clusium,  in 
Etruria,  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  war  against  Rome.  Porsenna 
accordingly  marched  with  a  formidable  army  into  the  territory  of 
the  republic'  The  Romans  were  alarmed  in  the  highest  degree, 
for  never  had  so  powerful  an  enemy  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city :  everything,  that  could  be  devised,  was  done  to 
please  the  people  (the  plebeians)  ;  and  thus  to  make  them  hold 

'  DionysiQg  makes  Octavins  Mami-  from  the  notion  that  the  aon-in-law  of 
lioi  and  the  Latins  join  the  Etrus-  Tarquinius  could  not  have  been  idle 
cans ;  but  this  is  a  mere  fiction,  arising     during  the  struggle. 
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out  fiimly  against  the  mighty  invader.  The  Janicolum  was  at 
once  taken  by  the  Etruscans,  the  Boman  garrison  of  that  fort 
retreating  within  the  city,  which  was  now  separated  from  the 
enemy  only  by  the  wooden  bridge  (jnms  sublicius).  As  the 
Etroscans  advanced  towards  it,  the  Bomans  fled,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Horatius  Codes,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  it, 
and  of  his  comrades  Sp.  Larcius  and  T.  Herminins.  While  the 
Bomans  were  fleeing  across,  Horatius  kept  off  the  assailing  host, 
and  bade  the  Bomans  tear  down  the  bridge,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  other  side.  The  three  heroes  stood  like  rocks  against 
thousands  of  enemies ;  but  at  length  Horatius  commanded  his 
comrades  to  retire  into  the  city ;  and  he  alone  resisted  the  foe, 
until  the  shouts  of  the  workmen  and  the  crash  of  the  timber 
announced  to  him  that  all  were  safe,  and  that  the  bridge  was 
torn  down.  He  then  having  prayed  to  the  god  of  the  Tiber, 
that  he  would  save  him  and  his  arms,  dashed  into  the  stream. 
Amid  the  showers  of  the  enemy's  arrows  he  swam  across  to  the 
dty.  His  grateful  feUow-citizens  aflerwards  erected  a  statue  to 
him  in  the  eomUium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he  could 
plough  round  in  a  day.^* 

The  Etruscans  now  besieged  Bome,  which  began  to  suffer  from 
famine.  The  dtizens  testified  their  gratitude  to  Horatius,  by 
bringing  him  all  the  provisions  they  could  stint  themselves  of. 
When  the  famine  was  at  its  hdght,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
hope  of  saving  Bome,  G.  Mudus,  a  noble  youth,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  went  across  the  Tiber  intending  to  kill  king 
Porsenna  with  a  sword  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  gar- 
ment. He  understood  the  Etruscan  language,  and  made  his 
way  up  to  the  king's  tent ;  but  mistaking  a  scribe,  who  was  trans- 
acting business  with  the  soldiers,  for  the  king,  he  ran  his  sword 
through  him.  As  Mucins  attempted  to  force  his  way  back 
through  the  surrounding  crowd,  the  king's  attendants  seized  him 

^  Thia  if  of  coune  a  poetical  exag-     the  Tory  wealthiest  Romans  of  later 
geration,  and  quite  incompatible  with     times. 
the  amount  of  land  possessed  even  by 
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and  brought  him  before  thdr  master.    Mucins  frankly  declared 
what  his  intention  had  been,  and  told  the  king  that  there  were 
many  more  Bomans,  who  were  bold  and  resolute  enough  to 
follow  his  example.     The  enraged  king  forthwith  ordered  a  fire 
to  be  kindled  in  order  to  force  from  Mucins  by  torture  an  expla- 
nation of  the  vague  threat  he  had  held  out;  but  Mucins,  to 
show  that  such  things  could  not  intimidate  him,  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  the  flame  which  was  burning  on  the  altar.    The  king, 
amazed  at  this  unequalled  courage  and  defiance,  rose  from  his 
seat  and  bade  him  depart  in  peace.     Mucins  then  informed  him 
that  there  were  800  young  Bomans  who  had  sworn  to  destroy 
him,  and  would  without  fail  accomplish  wh|it  he  himself  had  not 
succeeded  in.     Mudus,  who  henceforth  bore  the  surname  of 
Scaevola  from  having  only  his  left  (scaevus)  hand,  returned  to 
Rome."    He  was  immediately  followed  by  ambassadors  firom 
Porsenna,  who  was  anxious  to  escape  from  the  perilous  position 
in  which  the  revelation  of  Mudus  had  discovered  him  to  be,  and 
now  proposed  terms  of  peace.    But  he  demanded  the  restoration 
of  Tarquinius  in  vain :  the  Bomans  however  consented  to  restore 
to  the  Yeientines  the  seven  districts  (jfoffi)  which  had  been 
taken  from  them ;  and  to  give  hostages,  if  the  Etruscan  garrison 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Janiculum.   Peace  was  thus  conduded ; 
and  Porsenna  with  his  army  withdrew  from  the  Boman  territory. 
After  such  heroic  deeds  of  the  men,  the  Boman  women  also 
resolved  upon  winning  laurels  for  themselves.     Cloelia,  one  of 
the  female  hostages  whom  Porsenna  had  taken  with  liim,  con- 
trived with  the  other  maidens  to  escape  from  the  Etruscan  camp, 
and  swam  across  the  Tiber  amid  the  darts  of  the  pursuers.     She 
brought  her  friends  back  in  safety  to  their  parents  at  Borne. 
The  long,  on  hearing  of  it,  sent  envoys  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  hostages ;  and  the  Bomans,  faithful  to  their  treaty,  sent 
Cloelia  and  her  companions  back :  Porsenna,  acting  in  a  no  less 
chivalrous  spirit,  treated  her  with  honour  and  distinction,  and 

"  He  wu  rewarded  with  a  piece  of     which  was  in  after-limes  known  bj  the 
land,  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  river,     name  of  proto  Mueia, 
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allowed  her  to  set  free  any  one  of  the  young  damsels  slie  pleased. 
She  chose  the  youngest,  as  being  most  in  need  of  protection, 
because  most  exposed  to  danger.  Peace  was  then  renewed,  and 
the  Bomans  honoured  Cloelia  with  an  equestrian  statue,  which 
was  set  up  at  the  top  of  the  sacred  road  (via  sacra). 

This  is  the  story  about  the  war  with  Porsenna,  as  it  was 
celebrated  in  poetry  and  corrupted  and  disfigured  by  the  vanity 
of  the  Bomans,  who  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  own 
that  their  city  had  once  been  the  prey  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 
But  that  Bome  did  fall,  and  fall  very  low,  is  implied  in  several 
features  of  the  story  itself,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  disguise  it ; 
and  Tacitus"  clearly  and  expressly  acknowledges  that  Bome  was 
foroed  to  surrender  to  Porsenna.  Pliny"  informs  us,  that  among 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  the  conqueror  dictated  to  Bome, 
there  was  one  forbidding  the  Bomans  the  use  of  iron  except  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  and  a  people,  who  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  such  a  condition,  must  surely  have  been  compelled  to  deliver 
up  all  their  arms.  Now  although  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single 
fact  related  in  the  tradition  of  this  war,  that  can  stand  the  test  of 
criticism,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  for  a  time, 
Porsenna  was  lord  of  Bome,  which  had  yielded  up  its  sovereignty 
to  him.  This  is  also  implied  in  the  statement  that  the  Boman 
senate  sent  him  an  ivory  throne  and  the  other  badges  of  royalty;'^ 
and  we  may  safely  believe  that  even  when  Bome  recovered  its 
independence,  it  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  the  conqueror  a  large 
portion  of  its  territory ;  for  on  this  supposition  alone  is  it  intelli- 
gible, how  in  the  year  B.o.  496,  the  Boman  territory  had  only  21 
tribes  or  regions  out  of  the  30  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius." 
livy  compresses  the  whole  war  with  Porsenna  into  the  space  of 
one  year,  whereas  others  state  that  it  was  carried  on  for  three 
successive  years.  The  evacuation  of  the  Janiculum  did  not,  in 
all  probability,  take  place  until  Bome  had  regained  its  independ- 
ence.   The  Bomans,  in  forging  their  account  of  the  war  with 

»  ffittor.  iii.  72.  "  Dionys.  ▼.  85. 

»  BuL  Nat.  uziT.  89.  ^  Liv.  ii.  21 ;  cmnp.  above,  p.  72. 
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Ponenna,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  a  more  glorious  thing 
to  liberate  oneself  from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  than  to 
make  the  vain  boast  of  having  never  been  conquered. 

From  Borne,  either  during  its  reduction  or  after  its  restoration 
to  freedom,  Forsenna  sent  his  son  Aruns  with  a  detachment  of 
his  troops  to  lay  siege  to  Ancia,  probably  with  the  view  of 
making  himself  master  of  all  Latium  ;  but  Aruns  fell  in  battle,  and 
only  a  small  body  of  his  men  escaped  to  Bome  in  a  most  wretched 
condition.  The  Bomans  received  them  with  great  kindness,  nursed 
the  wounded,  and  provided  them  vrith  every  necessary.  Some 
of  these  Etruscans  afterwards  returned  to  their  own  country, 
but  others  remained  at  Bome,  where  a  place  was  assigned  to 
them  which  was  subsequently  named  after  them  the  Tuaau 
vicua, 

Forsenna  had  in  the  meantime  returned  to  Clusium,  and  again 
sent  envoys  to  Bome  respecting  the  restoration  of  Tarquinius,  of 
whom  the  tradition  loses  sight  throughout  the  war.  But  the 
Bomans  remaining  firm  in  their  determination,  Porsoama  at 
length  declared,  that  he  would  no  further  interfere  on  b^alf  of 
the  exiles ;  and  in  order  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Bomans  in 
generosity,  he  not  only  sent  back  the  hostages  who  were  still  in 
his  hands,  but  also  restored  to  Bome  the  Yeientine  districts  of 
which  it  had  before  been  deprived.  Forsenna  is  thus  made  to 
display  his  liberality  towards  Bome  at  the  cost  of  his  own  allies. 
But  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these  accounts  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  more  than  fifty  years  later  Bome  had 
no  possessions  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Janiculum  and  the  district  of  the  Vatican. 
The  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  at  Aricia  may  be  regarded  as  histo- 
rical, and  it  was  probably  this  defeat  which  afforded  Bome  an 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  their  yoke.  The  property  which 
Forsenna,  on  quitting  Bome,  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bomana, 
was  sold  by  public  auction,  which  gave  rise  to  the  symbolical 
custom  at  auctions  of  selling  the  goods  of  king  Forsenna.  This 
custom  lasted  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic.     Livy  himaelf 
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found  it  difficult  to  explain  how  such  a  practice  could  have  arisen, 
if  Porsenna  had  parted  from  Borne  in  friendship. 

Henceforth  the  Etruscan  king  disappears  from  history.  The 
mythical  character  of  the  stories  about  him  is  further  evident 
from  the  description  of  the  sepulchral  monument  which  the 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  erected  to  him,  and  which  is  as  purely 
imaginary  as  anything  described  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments.^' All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  at  one 
time  Home  was  subject  to  an  Etruscan  conqueror ;  but  whether 
the  conquest  belongs  to  the  time  to  which  tradition  assigns  it, 
or  to  an  earlier  period,  must  be  left  uncertain. 

After  the  peace  with  Porsenna,  Tarquinius  withdrew  to  his 
8on-in-kw,  Mamilius  Ociavius,  at  Tusculum.  The  Eomans,  after 
having  recovered  their  independence,  carried  on  wars  with  some 
of  the  Sabine  towns,  in  which  they  were  victorious.  Disputes 
among  the  Sabines  themselves,  as  to  whether  peace  should  be 
oondnded  with  the  Bomans,  or  the  war  be  continued,  induced 
the  proud  Sabine,  Atta  Glausus,  afterwards  called  Appius 
Claudius,  to  migrate  with  his  family  and  a  host  of  clients  to 
Bome.  The  Ckudii  received  the  Boman  franchise,  and  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  patricians :  they  formed  the  Claudian  tribe,  lands 
being  assigned  to  them  beyond  the  river  Anio.  The  consuls 
then  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  a  victory 
which  they  gained  over  them  removed  all  fear  of  further  aggres* 
sion  from  that  quarter.  In  the  same  year,  B.C.  503,  died 
Valerius  Publicola,  the  greatest  hero  of  the  time:  he  was 
honoured  with  a  burial  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  Boman 
matrons  mourned  for  him  as  they  had  for  Brutus. 

About  the  same  time  a  war  was  carried  on  with  the  Auruncans, 
the  towns  of  Cora  and  Pometia  having  revolted  against  Bome 
and  joined  the  Auruncans.  In  the  first  encounter  the  Aurun- 
cans were  put  to  flight,  and  the  war  became  concentrated  about 
Pometia,  which  was  besieged ;  but  the  Bomans  were  worsted 
and  returned  home.   Soon  afterwards,  the  Bomans  made  another 

>•  Pliny,  Biit,  Nat.  xxxvL  19,  §  3,  Ac. 
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attempt  upon  Pometia,  and  frith  more  success,  for  the  town  was 
obliged  to  surrender ;  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  town  itself  was  razed  to  the 
ground.^' 

In  B.C.  501,  a  more  serious  war  broke  out  with  the  Latins. 
It  is  described  in  detail  by  Dionysius,  although  it  is  anything 
but  historical.  livy  passes  it  over  very  lightly,  and  only  relates 
the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Lake  BegiUus,  which  he  places 
in  B.C.  499,  while  others,  and  among  them  Dionysius,  place  it 
in  B.C.  496.  The  whole  affair,  however,  is  only  an  heroic 
lay ;  for  though  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  won  a  complete 
victory,  yet  after  several  years  of  inactivity,  they  in  B.C.  493  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Latium,  in  which  the  Latins  are  placed  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  Romans — ^the  very  object  for  which 
the  Latins  are  said  to  have  fought  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 
Thirty  Latin  townships,  it  is  stated,  had  conspired  against  Rome, 
at  the  instigation  of  Mamilius  Octavius.  Under  these  alarming 
circumstances,  the  Romans  appointed  a  dictator  to  conduct  the 
war  against  the  Latins.  His  name,  according  to  the  earliest 
writers,  was  T.  Larcius.  The  office  of  dictator,  which  had  existed 
at  Alba  and  in  other  Latin  towns  long  before  this  time,  conferred 
upon  the  person  invested  with  it  more  unlimited  power  than 
had  been  possessed  by  the  kings,  for  he  had  the  imperium  within 
the  city,  and  from  his  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  By  this 
means  the  patricians,  from  among  whom  alone  the  dictator 
could  be  chosen,  were  enabled  to  coerce  the  plebeians  who 
had  refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Latins."  Whether  any- 
thing was  undertaken  by  the  dictator  against  the  Latins,  is 


*7  The  aocouiits  of  this  war,  uid  of 
thftt  against  the  Yolaciaiu  (LiT.  it  22) 
which  iB  placed  ton  yean  later,  are  rery 
nearly  the  same.  Perhaps  the  one  is 
only  a  repetition  of  the  other. 

^  A  dictator  was  appointed  for  six 
months  only,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
senate;  he  was  always  taken  from 
among  the  consulars,  or  the  men  who 


had  heen  consuls.  His  original  title 
was  fnagitterpopuli.  Another  oflleer 
who  was  always  appointed  along  with 
him,  and  acted  as  his  depnty,  bwe  the 
title  of  magitter  equitnm^  or  com- 
mander of  d^e  horse.  In  the  earlier 
times  he  was  chosen  by  the  senate, 
bat  afterwards  by  the  dictator  himself. 
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unoertain,  but  his  appointment  kept  the  enemy  in  awe,  and  the 
plebeians  in  quiet  submission.  However,  in  the  following  year, 
Fidenae  was  besieged,  Crustumeria  taken,  and  Fraeneste,  desert- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Latins,  joined  the  Bomans.  As  the  contest 
between  the  two  nations  began  to  take  a  serious  turn,  both 
engaged  to  abstain  from  hostilities  for  a  time,^'  that  the  various 
ties  among  their  citizens  might  be  peaceably  dissolved.  All  the 
women  of  each  nation  who  were  married  in  the  other  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  their  relatives,  taking  their  daughters  with 
them ;  accordingly  the  Soman  women  left  their  Latin  husbands, 
but  aU  the  Latin  women,  with  the  exception  of  two,  remained  at 
Home. 

When  these  things  were  settled,  A.  Postumius  was  appointed 
dictator,  and  T.  Aebutius  his  master  of  the  horse.  The  Bomans 
marched  out  towards  Lake  BegOlus,  in  the  territory  of  Tusculum. 
A  report  that  the  exiled  king  Tarquinius  was  in  the  army  of  the 
Latins,  enraged  the  Bomans  so  much,  that  they  attacked  the 
enemy  at  once.  According  to  the  description  in  Livy,^  the 
battle  which  now  ensued,  is,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  "  a  conflict 
between  heroes  like  those  in  the  Iliad.  All  the  heroes  encounter, 
hand  to  hand,  and  by  them  the  victory  is  thrown  now  into  the 
one  scale,  now  into  the  other,  while  the  troops  fight  without  any 
effect."  It  would  be  idle  here  to  give  an  account  of  the  battle ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  most  of  the  heroes  fell,  and  that  theBoman 
equites  at  length  decided  the  victory,  by  dismounting  and  rout- 
ing the  enemy.  A  temple  had  been  vowed  by  the  dictator  to 
the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),  and  two  gigantic  youths  on 
white  horses  were  seen  fighting  in  the  Boman  ranks :  before  the 
pursuit  of  the  Latins  was  over,  the  two  divine  heroes  appeared 
at  Borne,  and  announced  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  oomitium 
the  happy  event  of  the  day. 

This  glorious  battle  concludes  the  mythical  period  of  Boman 
history ;  and  though  the  history  of  the  subsequent  period  is  still 

**  What  here  foUowi  if  a  genuine     preserred  in  Dionjiiati  yi.  1. 
fragment  of  the  ancient  laj,  and  ia         ^'^  II.  19,  &c 
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much  mixed  up  with  fables  and  lays,  we  feel  that  we  haye  readied 
historical  ground.  Sextos  Tarquinius,  according  to  livy,'^  had 
fallen  in  the  battle ;  but  his  father  had  only  been  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Coma,  where  he  died  in  b.o.  496,  leaving  his  property 
to  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant  of  that  city.  The  traditions  of  this 
Latin  war  lead  us  to  believe  that  as  long  as  Tarquinius  was  alive^ 
and  Eome  was  threatened  by  dangers  from  without,  the  patricians 
did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  plebeians,  who  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the  Boman  armies,  in  good  humour ;  and  when  they 
did  not  succeed  by  such  means,  the  appointment  of  a  dictator 
was  an  efficacious  way  of  compelling  them  to  obedience.  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  in  the  year  of  Tarquinius'  death  the  patnouns 
began  to  trample  upon  the  plebeians. 

«  Comp.  p.  87. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

INSUUIBCTIOH  AMD  8BCEB8IOR  OP  THE  PLSBS. — THE  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PLEBB. 
LB&OUB  WITH  THE  LATIII8.— COEIOLANUS. — LEAGUE  WITH  THE  BEEr 
H1CA1I8.~8P.  CAflBIUS. — ^WABS  AGAINST  TEII,  THE  TOUaANS  AND  AEQUI- 
AN8. — PUBULIUS  YOLBBO,  TERBNTILLUS  ABBA,  AND  THE  INTERNAL 
flTBUGGLES  BETWEEN  THE   TWO  ESTATES. 

The  plebeianSy  who  ever  einoe  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
had  been  obliged  to  shed  their  blood  in  its  wars,  and  were  sub- 
ject to  the.  most  rigorous  laws  at  home,  had  been  kept  quiet, 
partly  by  mildness  and  moderation  in  times  of  danger,  partly  by 
the  terror  of  a  dictator ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  danger  from 
abroad  disappeared  and  Tarquinius  died,  than  the  patricians 
at  once  threw  off  the  mask,  and  indulged  in  eveiy  kind  of 
oppression  that  aristocratic  pride  and  insatiable  avarice  could 
devise.  General  poverty  and  insolvency  were  frequently  the 
causes  of  great  civil  commotions  in  the  states  of  antiquity ;  and 
such  was  the  case  at  Some  also.  But  the  disturbances  which 
occurred  there,  far  from  leading  to  the  dissolution  or  overthrow 
of  the  constitution,  as  they  would  probably  have  done  in  other 
states,  were  only  the  means  of  its  natural  development  and 
improvement. 

The  distress  and  poverty  of  the  plebeians  must  have  been 
grradually  increasing,  ever  since  their  incorporation  with  the 
Roman  state ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  hardships  and  oppression 
to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  last  king,  they  had  been 
obliged  during  the  continual  wars  to  serve  in  the  armies  and  to 
pay  the  tribute ;  and  thus  were  unable  to  attend  to  their  farms 
and  fields,  which  were  neglected,  and  ravaged  by  foreign  enemies. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  impoverished  plebeians  were 
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obliged  to  borrow  money  of  the  wealthy  patridaiifl  at  an  exorbi- 
tant rate  of  interest.    Now  a  creditor  at  Rome,  as  at  Athena 
previously  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  might  by  law  deprive  an 
insolvent  debtor  of  his  freedom  and  life ;  *  nay,  even  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  such  unfortunate  persons  might  be  thrown 
into  the  private  dungeons  of  the  nobles,  in  which,  down  to  a  very 
kte  period,  they  were  kept  as  slaves  :'  for  the  hw  was  that,  if  a 
debtor,  within  a  certain  period  after  the  debt  had  been  proved 
before  the  magistrate,  was  unable  to  satisfy  his  creditor,  he  was 
given  over  to  him  as  his  bondsman ;  that  is,  he  became  what  was 
called  his  creditor's  addictus.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person 
in  borrowing  money  of  another  disposed  of  himself  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  he  became  a  nexus  or  nexu  vincUu ;  that  is,  he, 
by  his  own  act  and  deed,  formally  sold  himself  and  all  he 
possessed.'    A  person  in  this  situation  remained  in  pqssession  of 
his  pledge,  that  is,  of  his  own  person,  for  the  time  agreed  on ; 
after  the  lapse  of  which  he  had  to  redeem  himself  by  repaying 
the  borrowed  money.     If  it  was  not  repaid,  the  creditor  hiid 
daim  to  the  debtor's  property.    Persons  who  had  no  property 
must  always  have  contracted  their  loans  under  the  form  of  i^ 
sale,  and  any  one  who  dreaded  becoming  an  addidus  might 
pledge  his  person,  that  is  become  a  nexus,  in  order  to  escape  the 
greater  misfortune ;  for  as  a  nexus  he  might  pay  off  lus  debt  by 
labour,  whereas  as  an  addictus  he  was  at  once  thrown  into  prison 
and  became  the  slave  of  his  creditor.     If,  however,  a  nexus  was 
unable  to  pay  his  debt  in  any  way,  the  magistrate  declared  him 
an  addictus,  whose  lot  was  chains,  corporal  punishment,  and  all 
the  hardships  of  slavery.    The  number  of  addicti  and  next  must 
have  been  very  great  at  the  time  when  Tarquinius  Superbua 
died ;  and  as  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 

'  It  18  Hud,  that  a  law  prohibiting  a  but  if  so,  it  must  by  thii  time  hav« 

debtor  from  pledging  hit  person  had  been  again  abolished. 

been  promulgated  by    king  Senrius  '  Liv.  vi.  86,  viif.  28. 

Tidlius,  that  it  was  abolished  by  the  '  The  word  nemu  has  nothing  to  do 

last  Tarquinius  and  again  enacted  by  with  fetters  or  chains,  as  some  modem 

Valerias  Publicola ;    Dionys.  t.   2  ;  writers  think. 
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administration  of  the  republic,  and  had  only  the  sad  privilege  of 
fighting  hard  battles  in  its  service,  they  might  well  say  that  they 
felt  happier  in  war  than  in  peace,  and  more  free  on  the  field  of 
battle  than  at  home. 

Soch  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  and,  as  usually 
happens,  one  spark  only  was  needed  to  bring  about  a  conflagra- 
tion. In  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  P.  Servilius, 
B.C.  495,  an  old  man,  in  a  most  miserable  and  emaciated  condition, 
rushed  into  the  forum,  showing  the  bloody  stripes  on  his  back, 
and  telling  the  people  his  history,  which  undoubtedly  was  the 
same  as  that  of  many  hundred  others :  he  had  served  in  several 
wars,  his  farm  had  been  ravaged  and  burnt,  and  his  cattle  driven 
away ;  in  order  to  pay  his  taxes  he  had  been  obliged  to  run  into 
debt ;  the  usurious  interest  had  at  length  deprived  him  of  his 
estate,  and  he  had  been  compelled  by  his  creditor  to  work  as  a 
slave.  The  excitement  created  by  this  occurrence  soon  spread 
through  the  whole  city.  Numbers  of  persons  who  had  reason  to 
fear  a  similar  fate,  as  well  as  many  who  were  actuated  by  a  feeling 
of  humanity,  were  seized  with  indignation ;  and  large  crowds 
assembled  in  the  foram.  The  senate  and  consuls  were  undecided 
as  to  what  should  be  done;  but  Appius  Claudius,  rich  and 
greedy,  as  well  as  haughty  and  insolent  like  all  the  members  of 
his  family,  was  bent  upon  quieting  the  rioters  by  force,  while  his 
colleague  tried  to  appease  the  excited  multitude  by  gentle  means. 
While  these  things  were  going  on,  messengers  from  the  country 
announced  that  a  Yolsdan  army  was  on  its  road  to  Bome,  intending 
to  lay  siege  to  the  dty.  The  plebeians  were  forthwith  called  upon 
to  enlist  in  the  legions ;  but  they  spumed  the  summons,  declaring 
that  they  would  rather  see  the  whole  republic  perish  than  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their  tyrants  and  oppressors.  At  this 
critical  moment,  when  compulsion  was  impossible,  P.  Servilius 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  the  complaints  of  the  commonalty 
should  be  looked  into  after  the  war ;  that  no  person  imprisoned 
for  debt  should  be  hindered  from  serving  if  he  were  willing ;  that 
no  creditor  should  take  possession  of  or  sell  the  property  of  any 
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one  semng  in  the  army ;  and  that  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  the  soldiers  shonld  remain  at  liberty  during  the  war.  Upon 
this  annonnoement,  all  the  nexi  gave  in  their  names  and  took  the 
military  oath,  and  the  consul  was  soon  enabled  to  lead  a  spirited 
army  into  the  field.  The  Yoladans  were  defeated  and  put  to 
flight ;  their  camp  and  the  town  of  Suessa  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bomans,  and  were  given  to  the  soldiers  to  plunder.  The 
consul  then  returned  with  his  victorious  army  to  Eome.  Ecetra 
obtained  peace,  but  lost  a  part  of  its  territory.  A.  Postnmius, 
who  had  before  been  dictator,  defeated  the  Sabines,  who  had  made 
a  predatory  excursion  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio;  and  the 
Auruncans,  who  had  likewise  tried  to  derive  advantages  from 
the  perilous  situation  of  Rome,  were  beaten. 

After  such  brilliant  achievements,  the  armies  returned  full  of 
hope  that  justice  would  be  done  to  fhem ;  but  they  were  bitterly 
disappointed.  Appius  Claudius  opposed  every  measure  of  humane 
and  wise  forbearance :  those  who  had  been  slaves  for  debt  were 
sent  back  to  their  prisons,  and  those  who  before  had  been  only 
next  were  given  up  to  their  creditors  as  addicH ;  in  short,  all  the 
old  horrible  practices  were  renewed.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
execute  the  tyrant's  commands.  Those  who  had  served  under 
P.  Servilius  applied  to  him  for  redress,  reminding  him  of  his 
solemn  promise ;  but  as  his  plans  were  opposed  both  by  his  col- 
league and  by  the  whole  body  of  the  patridansi  he  could  do 
nothing,  and  was  despised  and  hated  by  both  parties.  The 
people  were  in  open  insurrection,  and  protected  those  whom 
Appius  Claudius  condemned*  The  Sabines  again  threatened 
Rome  with  a  war,  but  the  plebeians  stedfastly  refused  to  enlist 
in  the  legions.     In  this  manner  the  year  came  to  its  dose. 

The  newconsuls  were  commanded  by  the  senate  to  raise  an  army, 
but  they  were  unable  to  carry  the  command  into  effect,  for  the 
plebeians  continued  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  they  held  public 
and  secret  meetings  on  the  Esquiline  and  Aventine,  and  demanded 
of  the  patricians  the  fcdfilment  of  their  promises  before  calling 
upon  them  to  fight  fresh  battles.    Whenever  attempts  were  made 
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to  compel  the  people,  scenes  of  violence  occurred  which  threatened 
to  end  in  general  civil  bloodshed.  Some  patricians  advised  that 
peace  should  be  purchased  by  granting  what  the  insurgents 
demanded ;  some  would  insist  upon  treating  with  those  only  who 
had  served  in  the  late  campaign ;  while  a  third  party,  headed  by 
Appios  Claudius,  obstinately  declared  that  the  insurrection  ought 
to  be  quelled  by  the  appointment  of  a  dictator.  Claudius  would 
have  been  invested  with  that  office,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fear 
lest  matters  should  come  to  extremities  at  a  moment  when  Home 
was  threatened  by  the  Sabines,  Yolscians,  and  Aequians.  The 
more  moderate  party  therefore  prevailed,  and  M.  Valerius  was 
created  dictator.  The  plebeians  had  confidence  in  the  family  of 
the  Yalerii;  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  enlisted,  and  an 
army  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  ten  legions,  was  soon  ready  to 
take  the  field.  The  consuls  marched  against  the  Yolscians  and 
Aequians,  and  gained  brilliant  victories.  Yalerius  then  led  the 
troops  against  the  Sabines,  who  were  put  to  flight  after  a  fierce 
battle,  and  their  camp  was  taken ;  Yelitrae  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  and  the  dictator  returned  to  Some  in 
triumph,  where  he  was  rewarded  with  distinguished  honours. 
Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  demanded  that  the  condition  of  the 
plebeians  should  be  investigated ;  and  as  the  infatuated  senate 
refused,  he  resigned  his  dictatorship.  The  plebeians,  seeing  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  they  were  again  deceived,  conducted  him 
to  his  house ;  but  the  senators  fearing  lest  the  consular  armies, 
when  disbanded,  should  again  hold  their  secret  and  nocturnal 
meetings,  ordered  the  legions  to  remain  in  arms,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  Aequians  were  renewing  hostilities.  This  order 
drove  the  army  into  open  rebellion.  The  soldiers  appointed 
L.  Sidnius  their  leader,  crossed  the  river  Anio,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cmstumerium.^    The  consuls  and  patricians  returned  to  Borne, 

*  Honee  Vuto,  Z.  Z.  t.  81,  calls  cause  on  leaving  it  the  plebeians  con* 
the  secession  Secatio  Onutumerina,  secrated  it  to  Jupiter.  Some  writers 
The  mount  ivas  called  the  Sacred,  be-     nj  that  the  plebeians  seceded  onlj  to 
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and  the  plebeians  for  some  days  remained  quiet  in  their  camp, 
merely  waiting  to  see  what  the  patricians  were  going  to  do. 

This  secession  of  the  plebs  caused  the  greatest  alarm  and 
consternation  at  Borne ;  and  as  it  was  manifest  that  force  would 
be  of  no  avail,  the  senate  despatched  an  embassy  of  ten  men, 
headed  by  Menenins  A^ppa,  to  treat  with  the  insnrgoits.' 
When  they  were  admitted  into  the  camp,  Agrippa  is  said  to 
have  addressed  the  people,  and  to  have  related  to  them  the  well- 
known  fable  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members,  in  which  the  latter 
are  represented  as  refusing  to  render  their  ordinary  servioe  to  the 
beUy,  in  consequence  of  which,  not  only  that  part,  but  all  the 
members  of  the  whole  body  had  to  suffer.  The  plebeians  under- 
stood the  moral  of  the  fable,  and  consented  to  treat  with  the 
deputies.  A  solemn  compact  was  concluded,  which  was  to  bind  all 
Boman  citizens,  both  patricians  and  plebeians.  In  order  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  the  meantime  the  patricians  had  contrived  to  gain  the 
interest  of  the  Latins,  through  a  treaty  which  was  made  with  than 
by  Sp.  Cassius  during  the  secession  of  the  plebs,  and  of  which  we 
shall  say  more  presently.  The  terms  of  the  compact  between  the 
two  orders  were,  that  all  the  contracts  of  insolvent  debtors  were  to 
be  cancelled,  and  that  all  tho^e  who  had  been  made  slayes,  on 
account  of  debts,  should  be  restored  to  freedom."  The  effect  oi 
these  concessions  was  of  course  only  momentary ;  for  the  law  or 
debt  itself  was  not  touched,  but  remained  the  same  as  it  had  been 
before.  One  important  and  permanent  advantage  however  w»s 
gained  at  that  time  in  the  institution  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs. 
The  sole  object  of  their  office  then  was  to  afford  the  plebeians 
protection  against  any  abuse  of  a  consul's  authority.  The  per- 
son of  a  tribune  was  sacred  :  any  one  who  violated  it  was  declared 

the  Avendne  :  but  the  contradiction  '  Liv.    iu    82 ;    Dion jk.   vi.    69. 

maj  be  removed  by  the  sopposition,  Cicero  (Brut.  14)  deecribea  the  reoon- 

that  the  soldiers  assembled  on  the  ciliation  between  the  two  orders  as  tlw 

Sacred  Mount,  while  the  other  pie-  work  of  the  dictator  Valerius, 

beians,  who  were  not  under  arms  at  the  '  Dionys.  ▼!.  83 ;  Cic.  J)e  Re  PubL 

time,  oceu]ned  the  ATentine.  ii.  84. 
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an  outlaw,  so  that  any  man  might  kill  him ;  and  his  house  was 
forfeited  to  the  temple'  of  Ceres.     As  a  tribune  was  a  public 
guardian,  his  house  was  kept  open  day  and  night  for  all  who 
were  in  want  of  his  succour,  against  either  a  magistrate  or  a 
private  individual.     The  tribunes  presided  also  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  plebeian  tribes,  before  which  they  might  bring  any  pro- 
pcwd  they  thought  fit ;  and  if  any  person  impeded  them  in  so 
doing,  they  had  the  power-  of  arraigning  him  before  the  com- 
monalty, and  proposing  a  fine  to  be  inflicted  on  him:  if  the 
offender  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  his  property  was  forfeited. 
Another  great  power  of  the  tribunes  consisted  in  their  veto^  or 
right  of  intercession,  by  which  they  could  forbid  any  act  of  a 
magistrate  or  decree  of  the  senate ;  for  they  were  allowed  to  sit 
at  the  entrance  of  the  senate-hall,  and  thus  to  hear  aU  that  was 
going  on  within.     The  senate  henceforth  appears  as  the  guardian 
of  the  patrician  order,  while  the  tribunes  watch  the  interests  of 
the  oommonaliy ;  the  two  therefore  were  natural  antagonists.  The 
merely  preventive  character,  however,  which  the  tribunes  origi- 
nally possessed,  gradually  rose  to  a  preponderating,  and,  in  the 
end,  to  an  overwhelming  power,  before  which,  cousub  and  dicta- 
tors were  made  to  tremble.   By  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes, 
the  people  acquired  an  organ  through  which  they  could  give 
utterance  to  their  wishes  and  wants,  and  this  is  the  first  element 
in  the  development  of  a  free  constitution.    The  struggle  between 
the  two  orders  must  be  dated  from  this  time,  the  plebeians  being 
resolved  to  acquire  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  patricians,  and 
the  latter  being  just  as  firmly  bent  on  preserving  their  exclusive 
privileges.     For  a  long  period  the  pleWans  indeed  continued  to 
recognise  certain  privileges  of  the  nobles ;  but  they  carried  on 
the  contest  with  a  perseverance,  forbearance,  and  moderation,  of 
whidi  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  main  causes  of  this  gradual  advancement  of  the  plebeians 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  reverence  with  which  the  Bomans  at 
all  times  treated  the  ancient  and  time-hallowed  institutions  of 
their  country,  their  respect  for  established  laws,  and  their  love 
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of  civil  order ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  intrigaes  of  the  patridaas, 
who  frequently  either  disturbed  the  meetings  of  the  plebeians, 
or  contrived  to  set  the  tribunes  against  one  another.  At  first 
two  tribunes  were  appointed,  but  they  immediately  chose  three 
more  as  their  colleagues/  The  number  five  had  reference  to  the 
five  classes ;  one  tribune  being  chosen  from  eacL  The  tribunes 
were  elected  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  curiae.'  Another  class  of  plebeian  officers,  whose 
institution  is  connected  with  the  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mounts 
were  the  aedOes  (aedilea  plehu\  who  formed  a  sort  of  plebeian 
poUce,  and  acted  as  judges  in  cases  referred  to  them  by  the 
tribunes.  At  a  later  period  they  also  had  the  superintendence  of 
markets,  and  of  the  archives  kept  in  the  temple  of  Geres.  In  this 
manner  the  internal  peace  of  the  republic  was  restored,  and  the 
plebeians  returned  to  their  usual  occupations. 

During  the  secession  of  the  plebeians,  the  consul  Sp.  Gassius 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Latin  confederacy,  the  terms  of 
which  were  ratified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice :  it  was  agreed  that 
peace  should  be  for  ever  established  between  the  two  common- 
wealths ;  neither  should  make  war  against  the  other,  or  instigate 
or  assist  a  foreign  nation  to  do  so ;  when  one  suffered  damage 
or  vexation  from  an  enemy,  the  other  was  to  afford  protection, 
help,  and  succour ;  booty,  and  everything  gained  in  war,  were 
to  be  equally  divided;  the  command  of  the  united  armiea 
was  to  belong  to  a  Roman  and  a  Latin  alternately ;  and,  lastly, 
no  alteration  was  to  be  made  in  this  compact  without  the  conaeni 
of  both  parties.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
right  of  contracting  legtriKnarriages  between  persons  of  the  two 
states  continued  to  exist."    Rome  was  thus  strengthened  against 

7  Some  ^tOTS  ttate  that  the  addi-  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  b.c.  456 

tion  of  three  tribunes  to  the  original  that  this  took  place, 
number  of  two  belongs  to  a  later  date,         ^  Some  writers  abcordly  attribute 

liv.  iL  58  ;  and  Cicero  further  states  the.  dectUm  of  the  tribimes  to  tbe 

that  in  the  year  after  the  secession  the  curiae. 

number  of  tribunes  was  raised  from         ^  Dionya.  ti.   95 ;    Festus,  «.   9. 

two  to  ten ;  but  this  is  an  evident  mis-  piaetor  ad  portam. 
take,  for  we  know  on  good  authority 
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foreign  enemies ;  and  in  the  struggles  of  the  patricians  against 
the  plebeians,  the  former  conld  always  rely  on  the  snpport  of  the 
allies.  But  the  equality  established  between  the  two  nations 
oonld  not  be  of  very  long  duration,  for  Borne  could  not  endure 
to  share  her  power  with  another  state :  her  ambition  was  too 
boundless,  and  she  gradually  assumed  a  superiority  at  the 
common  diet,  where  the  affairs  of  the  aUied  states  were  dis- 
cussed ;  until,  after  the  lapse  of  somewhat  more  than  a  century, 
Bome's  arrogance  brought  about  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  confederacy. 

The  secession  of  the  plebs  had  taken  place  during  the  autumn 
of  the  year  B.C.  498,  and  the  fields  and  the  harvest  had  been 
completely  neglected;  the  consequence  was  that  in  the  next 
year  Bome  was  visited  by  dearth  and  famine.  Envoys  were 
sent  to  Campania,  Etruria  and  Sicily,  to  obtain  the  necessaiy  pro- 
visions ;  and  in  B.C.  491,  Gtelo  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been 
generous  enough  to  refuse  the  money  for  a  large  supply  of  com, 
which  had  been  purchased  in  the  port  of  his  capital.^®  While 
Bome  was  struggling  with  these  difficulties,  a  war  was  carried 
on  against  the  Yokcians,  which  is  said  to  have  commenced  in 
the  year  of  the  secession,  and  to  have  been  conducted  by 
Postnmus  Cominius,  the  colleague  of  Sp.  Cassius.  Alter  the 
conquest  of  a  few  towns,  the  Bomans  besieged  Corioli,  which 
was  taken  through  the  gallantry  of  a  young  patrician,  C.  Mardus, 
who  from  this  event  received  the  surname  of  Coriolanus.  Had 
not  the  Yolscians  at  this  time  been  visited  by  a  plague,  they 
would  again  have  fallen  upon  the  starving  Bomans ;  who,  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  against  loreign  enemies,  founded 
several  colonies,  which  served  as  strongholds  and  garrisons 
against  hostile  attacks.  The  plebeians  naturally  suffered  most 
nnder  these  circumstances ;  and  when  the  supply  of  com  arrived 
from  Sicily,  the  selfish  and  hard-hearted  patricians  bethought 
themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  the 

^  This  ftatement  however  is  irreconcilable  with  chronology,  for  Qelo  wu 
not  then  tjrant  of  Synwatc. 
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plebeians  sell  for  bread  the  rights  which  they  had  gained  by  their 
secession.  Marcius  Coriolanus  was  the  most  avowed  enemy  of 
the  plebeians  and  their  tribunes ;  and  it  was  he  who  suggested 
the  treacherous  thought  to  his  fellow-patricians.  The  senate 
itself  thought  the  scheme  too  inhuman ;  and  the  plebeians  would 
have  torn  Coriolanus  to  pieces  as  he  came  out  of  the  senate,  bad 
not  the  tribunes  interfered.  They  impeached  him  before  the 
commonalty,  charging  him  with  attempting  to  destroy  the  com- 
pact entered  into  by  the  two  estates  on  the  Sacred  Motut."  The 
exasperation  of  the  plebeians  was  as  great  as  the  exertions  and 
intrigues  of  the  patricians  to  prevent  the  trial  of  their  champion, 
or  to  obtain  his  acquittaL  As  he  did  not  appear  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  trial,  he  was  condemned  in  his  absence,  and  escaped 
to  the  Yolscians,  threatening  to  invade  his  country  at  the  head 
of  a  foreign  army. 

The  Yolscians  were  glad  of  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  Boman 
who  was  ready  to  assist  them  in  their  wars  against  Eomef  and 
Attius  Tullius,  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  and  the  most 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  Bomans,  received  him  hospitably  into 
his  house.  There  was  at  the  time  no  war  with  the  Yolsdans ; 
but  as  the  Bomans  commanded  all  the  Yolscians  who  happened 
to  be  staying  among  them  forthwith  to  quit  the  city,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Yolscians  was  roused,  and  war  was  decreed  at 
once.  Attiiis  Tullius  and  Coriolanus  were  entrusted  with  the 
joint  command  of  the  Yolscian  army.  The  latter  marched  against 
Circeii ;  he  expelled  the  Eoman  colonists  from  the  place,  and 
delivered  up  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  Yolscians.  In  like 
manner  he  took  a  great  njunber  of  other  towns,  steadily  advane- 
ing  towards  Bome.     At  length  he  pitched  his  camp  near  the 


'*  Nicbnbr  jnstlj  remarks,  that  tho 
powers  said  to  have  been  exercised  by 
the  tribunes,  in  the  proceedings  against 
Coriolanus,  cannot  have  been  possessed 
by  them  at  that  early  time ;  consider- 
ing, moieoTer,  that  there  was  no  motive 
then  for  a  Sicilian  tyrant  to  support 
Romoy  and  that  Gelo  was  not  yet  tyrant 


of  Syracuse,  Niebuhr  concludes,  that 
the  story  of  Coriolanus  belongs  to  a 
much  later  date,  and  has  been  inserted 
hero  by  mistake.  The  whole  legend  of 
Coriolanus  is  full  of  contradictions : 
e.g.  Corioli,  at  the  time  when  he  *• 
said  to  have  taken  it,  was  a  Latin 
town,  and  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
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Cluilian  ditch,  and  ravaged  the  oountry  in  the  vicinity  of  Borne, 
bat  left  the  estates  of  the  patricians  unhurt.  The  plebeians  were 
onwiUing  to  fight,  and  the  senate  at  length  resolved  to  send  am- 
bassadors to  Corioknus  to  prevail  upon  him  to  desist  from  his 
hostility  against  his  country.  But  they  were  haughtily  received 
and  sent  back  with  a  soomfiil  answer.  A  second  embassy  was 
not  admitted  into  the  camp ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  even  the 
priests,  attired  in  their  sacred  robes,  went  to  him  as  suppliants. 
At  length  his  mother,  Yeturia,  and  his  wife,  Yolumnia,  with 
her  two  young  children,  accompanied  by  many  other  Boman 
matrons,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Coriolanus.  What  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  senate,  and  the  priests  of  the  gods  had  been 
unable  to  effect,  was  accomplished  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
the  women.  Coriolanus  broke  up  his  camp,  and  led  his  legions 
away  from  the  Boman  territory.  Some  traditions  related  that 
he  died  immediately  after,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  repent- 
ance ;  whereas,  according  to  others,  he  continued  to  live  among 
the  Yolscians,  and  died  an  old  man.  The  temple  of  Fortuna 
Muliebris  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  in  commemoration  of 
the  delivery  of  Bome  by  the  women. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  ancient  songs,  from  which  the 
above  stoiy  of  Ck>riolanus  was  derived,  praised  him  as  a  just  and 
pious  man.^'  The  whole  stoiy  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  fact, 
that  Bome  and  Latium  were  at  one  time  greatly  humbled,  and 
reduced  to  extremities,  by  the  Yolscians ;  and  that  the  latter  and 
the  Aequians  acquired,  at  the  cost  of  the  Latins,  a  great  increase 
of  power,  which  they  maintained  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  It 
is  true,  that  the  Bomans  speak  only  of  their  own  victories  over 

m 

these  nations ;  but  we  never  hear  of  any  permanent  conquest, 
whUe  we  know  that  some  of  the  Latin  towns  continued  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Yolscians.  Much  that  is  untrue  in  the  early 
history  of  Bome  arose  from  forgeries  made  to  satisfy  the  national 
vanity  of  the  Bomans,  who,  great  as  they  were,  seldom  had  the 
courage  to  own  that  they  had  been  vanquished. 

»  Dionyt.  ytii.  62  ;  Lit.  tl.  40. 
G 
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After  the  withdrawal  of  Coriolanus,  the  YolBcians  and  Aequiana 
are  said  to  have  returned  into  the  Eoman  dominions ;  but  as  the 
Aequiana  refused  to  acknowledge  Attius  TuUins  as  their  com- 
mander, the  two  nations  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  saved 
Bome  at  once  firom  two  enemies.  In  the  third  consulship  of 
Sp.  Cassius  and  Froculus  Virginius,  B.C.  486,  a  league  was 
formed  with  the  Hemicans,  on  the  same  t^ms  as  those  of  that 
with  the  Latins,  and  by  the  same  Sp.  Cassius  who  had  concluded 
the  alliance  with  Latium.  In  the  year  previous  to  this  treaty, 
the  Hemicans  are  stated  to  have  been  at  war  with  Bome,  and  to 
have  been  conquered.  Bome  now  agreed  to  the  treaty,  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  herself  against  the  Yolsdans  and  Aequians ; 
and  thenceforth  the  armies  of  the  Bomans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans 
took  the  field  together,  and  a  third  of  the  spoils  and  of  the 
conquered  territory  fell  to  the  lot  of  each.  TMs  plain  fact  is 
strangely  misrepresented  by  livy,^'  who  says  that  two-thirds  of 
the  territory  of  the  Hemicans  was  taken  from  them — a  notion 
arising  from  his  belief  that  the  treaty  was  one  of  peace,  and  was 
concluded  after  a  war ;  but  that  war  is  a  mere  fiction.  The  year 
of  Cassius's  third  consulship  is  further  remarkable  for  being  the 
first  in  which  we  hear  of  an  agrarian  law  at  Bome.  A  large 
portion  of  the  public  land,  that  is,  land  conquered  in  war,  and 
therefore  the  property  of  the  populus  or  patricians,  was  pos- 
sessed *^  by  private  patricians.  Sp.  Cassius  proposed  that  this  land 
should  be  taken  from  the  patricians,  and  distributed  among  the 
plebeians,  who  were  yet  without  landed  property,  and  had  a 
claim  to  it,  since  it  had  been  conquered  in  war  with  their  assist- 
ance.^* His  colleague  and  all  the  patricians,  who  were  possesaora 
of  the  public  domain,  opposed  his  scheme  to  the  utmost.    It  is 

^  Liy.  ii.  41;    compare  Dionys.  that  Cuaiai  eIbo  intended  to  distribute 

Tiii.  77.  tbe  territory  taken  from  the  Uemicana 

^*  Pouidere  and  pottetHo  are  tech-  in  equal  portions  between  tbe  plebeomtia 

nical  terms  to  express  tbe  occupation  and  latins.     Others  state  that  he  in- 

of  public  land,  for  Uie  use  of  which  tended  to  parcel  out  the  whole  of  tbe 

a  certain  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  tbe  ager  pubhcut  amongthe  Roman*  and 

republic.  the  citizens  of  tbe  two  allied  statcc 

^  This  is  Liyy's  account,  who  adds,  Diouys.  yiii.  77. 
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Burpnsmg  to  find  that  the  plebeians,  who  were  to  be  benefited 
by  his  measure,  did  not  support  him  as  much  as  might  have  been 
expected ;  but  this  lukewammess  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from 
jealousy,  because  he  intended  to  confer  the  same  benefit  upon  the 
two  allied  states.  Howeyer,  the  law  was  enacted,  though  many 
years  elapsed  before  the  patricians  could  be  induced  to  allow  it  to 
be  carried  into  efiect.  When  the  year  of  his  consulship  was  over, 
Sp.  Cassius  was  impeached  by  the  quaestors  before  the  assembly 
of  the  curiae,  which,  bemg  at  once  his  enemy  and  his  judge,  con- 
demned him  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  in  B.C.  485,  his 
house  was  destroyed,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  had  stood 
was  cursed.  Sp.  Cassius  must  have  been  a  great  man,  for  he 
had  been  thrice  consul,  he  had  celebrated  three  triumphs,  and 
had  concluded  the  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans :  his 
enemies  themselves  must  have  felt  that  they  had  outraged  the 
feelings  of  humanity  by  his  execution ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
excusing  themselves  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  had  aimed  at 
making  himself  king  of  Bome.  The  selfishness,  crimes,  and 
tyranny  of  the  patricians  succeeded  for  the  present,  in  preventing 
the  agrarian  law  from  being  brought  into  operation ;  but  the 
tribunes,  watchful  of  the  interests  of  their  order,  had  become 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  law,  and  repeatedly  demanded  its 
execution.  In  b.  c.  481,  the  tribune  Icilius  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt ;  in  B.  c.  473  the  tribune  Genudus,  who  arraigned  the 
consuls  before  the  conmionalty  for  refusing  to  carry  the  law  into 
effect,  was  assassinated  by  the  patricians,  who  thus  tried  to 
intimidate  other  tribunes,  and  deter  them  fiK)m  further  efforts ; 
but  all  was  of  no  avail;  the  greediness  of  the  nobles  was 
thwarted  by  the  persevering  energy  of  the  plebeians. 

It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
from  B.o.  485,  to  B.C.  479,  one  of  the  consuls  was  always  a 
member  of  the  Fabian  gens.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that 
this  should  have  been  a  mere  accident,  and  it  was  perhaps  an 
attempt  of  the  old  patrician  gentes  to  establish  an  oligarchy ;  but 
the   attempt  failed,  for  the  minor  patricians  felt  themselyes 

a2 
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disregarded  and  neglected,  and  for  a  time  appear  to  have  made 
common  cause  with  the  plebeians.  The  oppression  practised 
upon  the  latter  by  the  patricians  of  the  migor  gentes,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  ignominious  death  of  Sp.  Cassius,  raised  up 
bold  men  among  the  plebeians,  who  demanded  the  execution  of 
the  Cassian  agrarian  law.  In  order  to  avert  the  threatening 
danger,  the  patricians  stirred  up  wars.  The  Fabii  were  at  first 
at  the  head  of  the  high  aristocracy ;  and  Q..  Fabius,  after  having 
defeated  the  Aequians  and  Yolscians,  in  B.C.  485,  refused  to 
allow  the  soldiers  any  share  in  the  booty,  which  was  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  put  into  the  public  treasury.  In  the  following 
year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  to  the  curiae  the  right  of 
electing  magistrates,  and  to  leave  to  the  oomitia  of  the  centuries 
nothing  but  the  pleasure  of  doing  homage  to  the  persons  elected, 
whereby  the  plebeians  would  have  been  excluded  from  exerdsing 
any  influence  upon  the  elections.  The  attempt  succeeded  for 
two  years,  and  the  men  thus  raised  to  the  consulship  were  such 
as  were  most  odious  to  the  plebeians.  The  latter  at  last  dis- 
played the  utmost  determination,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the 
wars  that  had  been  kindled  by  the  patricians.  The  men  were 
indeed  compelled  to  march  into  the  field,  but  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  gain  laurels  for  their  commanders ;  and  the  consuls, 
derided  by  their  soldiers,  returned  home  without  victory.  The 
hatred  of  the  plebeians  was  redoubled ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  patricians  of  the  major  gentes  effected  a  reconciliation  with 
those  of  the  minor  gentes,  for  henceforth  both  again  appear 
equally  hostile  to  the  plebeians.  When  the  senate  tried  to  raise 
the  blood-thirsty  App.  Gaudius  to  the  consulship,  the  tribunes 
and  the  whole  commonalty,  as  one  man,  opposed  the  illegal 
proceeding,  and  enforced  the  election  by  the  centuries.  Accord- 
ingly G.  Julius  and  Q.  Fabius  were  elected  for  the  year  B.C.  483  ; 
but  after  that  time,  and  down  to  the  decemvirate,  the  curiae,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  senate,  elected  sometimes  both  constds,  and 
one,  invariably ;  the  centuries  elected  the  other,  who  was  treated 
OS  an  inferior  officer,  being  given  to  the  first  merely  as  his 
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assistant.  After  the  ridiculous  campaign  of  Q*.  Fabius,  the  Fabii 
seem  to  have  felt  that  it  was  a  wretched  honour  to  command 
meii  who  would  not  gain  victories ;  and  they  resolved  to  make 
friends  of  the  oonmionalty.'*  M.  Fabius,  in  B.C.  480,  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  plebeians.  The  soldiers  followed  his  summons 
to  a  war  against  the  Etruscans,  and  promised  obedience.  His 
brother  Quintus  fell  in  battle :  Marcus  won  the  favour  of  the 
plebeians  still  more,  by  the  great  care  he  took  of  the  wounded 
men;  and  thenceforth  the  Fabii  were  the  favourites  of  the 
plebeians.  Kaeso  Fabius,  who  was  consul  a  third  time  iu 
B.C.  479,  immediately  on  entering  office,  proposed  that  the  lands 
taken  in  war  should  be  distributed  in  equal  portions  among  the 
plebeians ;  "  for  it  is  but  just,"  said  he,  "  that  those  should  have 
them  by  whose  sweat  and  blood  they  have  been  gained :  "  but 
this  same  man  was  one  of  those  who  had  condemned  Sp.  Cassius 
to  death  for  having  proposed  the  same  thing.  The  patricians 
naturally  treated  him  as  an  apostate,  and  reviled  him  as  infinitely 
more  deserving  of  punishment  than  a  plebeian  tribune ;  but  the 
plebeians  were  all  the  more  anxious  to  show  their  attachment  to 
him:  with  their  assistance  he  drove  the  Aequians  back  Into 
their  country ;  and  speedily  returning,  he  saved  his  colleague, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Yeientines,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  defeated  by  them. 

After  this  victory,  a  fresh  effort  was  made  to  bring  about  a 
reoonciliatioa  between  the  two  estates;  but  it  failed,  and  the 
Fabian  gens  now  offered  to  the  senate  to  carry  on  the  long 
protracted  war  against  Yeii  at  their  own  expense.  This  strange 
proposal  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
Fabii,  owing  to  their  conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  had 
quaireOed  with  their  brother  patricians;  and  that  they  now 
proposed  to  emigrate,  in  order  to  avoid  an  open  rupture.  The 
senate  gladly  accepted  the  offer ;  and  the  Fabii,  306  in  numbtf, 
with  a  host  of  4000  clients,  emigrated,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cremera.     One  member  alone 

»  Liv.  iL  47, 
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of  the  family  remained  at  Borne,  and  there  oontinued  the  race  of 
the  Fabii.  This  emigration  was  the  theme  of  ancient  songs 
among  the  Eomans;  and  the  details  of  its  history  must  be 
viewed  accordingly.  The  war  against  Yexi  had  been  kindled  by 
the  patricians  in  B.C.  488,  and  as  the  Fabii  were  then  at  the 
head  of  the  aristocracy,  they  had  undoubtedly  been  the  foremost 
to  stir  it  up  ;  but  they  had  to  pay  dearly  for  thenr  sin.  We  hare 
already  mentioned  that  in  B.C.  484,  the  troops  under  K.  Fabius 
would  not  fight,  and  abandoned  their  camp  to  the  enemy ;  an 
act  which  was  followed  by  all  the  consequences  of  a  defeat.  The 
Etruscans,  at  the  height  of  their  power,  aimed  at  nothing  short 
of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Bome ;  but  during  the  campaign  of 
M.  Fabius,  the  honour  of  the  Boman  name  was  restored,  though 
not  without  great  losses,  for  his  colleague,  On.  Manlius,  and  his 
brother  Q.  Fabius,  were  among  the  slain.  The  Aequians  and 
Yokcians  were  at  the  same  time  harassing  and  annoying  the 
Latins  ;  and  the  troops,  which  Bome  was  obliged  to  send  to  the 
relief  of  the  latter,  diminished  the  army  engaged  against  the 
Veientines  so  much,  that  it  would  have  been  completely  over- 
powered, had  not  K.  Fabius,  in  B.C.  479,  quickly  come  to  ita 
assistance. 

The  Fabian  emigrants  gained  repeated  victories  over  the  enemy, 
but  their  success  rendered  them  less  cautious  than  they  ought  to 
have  been ;  on  one  occasion  the  Etruscans,  who  lay  in  ambush, 
fell  upon  them,  and  massacred  them  all,  although  the  consul,  T. 
Menenius,  was  not  far  off,  and  might  have  saved  them.  This 
happened  in  B.C.  477 ;  but  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
catastrophe  were  described  in  different  ways  in  the  poetical  tra- 
ditions;''  this  much,  however,  seems  clear,  that  the  Fabii  were 
sacrificed  through  the  neglect  of  the  consul  Menenius,  whom  the 
Etruscans  immediately  afterwards  attacked  and  defeated.  They 
then  ravaged  the  country,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Janicolum, 
from  which  fortress  the  Bomans  were  obliged  to  withdraw  their 
garrison.    Bome  itself  was  besieged,  but  was  saved  by  the  arrival 

»7  Lit.  ii.  50 ;  Dionyi.  ix.  19 ;  Orid.  Pott.  ii.  1.95.  Ac 
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of  G.  Horatiiu  from  bis  Yolscian  campaign.  For  a  while  the 
Etnucans  were  satisfied  with  laying  waste  the  country  about 
Eome,  which  was  suffering  from  want  of  provisions,  for  the  city 
was  crowded  with  fugitives  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  no 
supplies  could  be  carried  into  it.  The  consuls,  A.  Virginius  and 
Sp.  Servilius  (b.c.  476),  at  length  ventured  to  cross  the  Tiber, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  Janiculnm  by  storm ;  but  they  were 
repulsed,  and  would  have  been  driven  into  the  river,  had  not  the 
brave  Virginius  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  Etnucans 
fled  during  the  night,  and  a  truce  was  made  with  them  for  a  short 
period ;  and  when,  in  the  year  following,  the  consul  Valerius  had 
defeated  the  Veientines  close  by  the  gates  of  Veii,  peace  was 
concluded  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 

During  the  truce  with  the  Etruscans,  two  of  the  tribunes 
impeached  T.  Menenius  for  having  neglected  to  save  the  Fabii  on 
the  Oremera.  He  was  fined,  and  although  the  punishment  was 
anything  but  severe,  he  is  said  to  have  shut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
and  to  have  died  of  grief.  Henceforth  tribunidan  impeachments 
oocnr  almost  eveiy  year.  Thus  in  b.o.  476,  Sp.  Servilius  was 
charged  with  having  recldessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  citizens  in 
the  attack  on  the  Janieolum,  but  was  acqm'tted ;  and  in  B.C.  473, 
the  tribune  Genudus  summoned  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
because  they  had  refused  to  carry  into  effect  the  agrarian  law  of 
Sp.  Gassius ;  but  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  determined  friend  of 
the  plebs,  the  patricians  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  his  own 
house.^  The  plebeians  fled  in  dismay,  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  by  force;  but  as  the  other  tribunes  remained  in 
cowardly  silence  at  the  outrage,  the  consuls  immediately  began  a 
general  levy,  and  might  perhaps  have  accomplished  it,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  insult  they  offered  to  Publilius  Volero.  He  had 
before  served  in  the  army  as  a  oenturio ;  and  being  now  caUed 
apon  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier,  he  refused.  The  consuls 
resolved  to  make  an  example  of  him,  and  sent  the  lictors  with 

^  Comis  p.  123. 
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orders  to  seize  and  scourge  him  in  the  presence  of  the  tribunes ; 
but  Yolero,  who  was  a  strong  and  robust  man,  dashed  the  lictors 
away,  and  escaped  into  a  orowd  of  plebeians,  who  oyerpowered 
and  maltreated  the  lictors  whoi  they  attempted  to  disperse  the 
people.    The  levy  was  abandoned,  and  the  tumult  subsided ;  but 
Publilius  Yolero  had  become  the  darling  of  the  plebeians,  and  was 
elected  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  following,  B.C.  472.    He 
scorned  to  impeach  the  consuls  for  the  personal  wrong  he  had 
suffered,  but  exerted  his  power  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confer 
substantial  advantages  upon  the  whole  plebeian  order.  He  brought 
a  proposal  before  the  commonalty,  that  thenceforth  the  tribunes 
should  be  elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  instead  of  in  those 
of  the  centuries.    We  must  observe  that  by  this  time  the  curiae 
appear  to  have  lost  the  right  of  sanctioning  a  tribune  elect,  far 
they  would  hardly  have  confirmed  the  election  of  a  man  like 
Yolero.     This  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  patricians  in  all 
possible  ways,  and  even  two  of  the  colleagues  of  the  tribune  were 
prevailed  upon  to  side  with  the  nobles.    Yolero's  two  other 
colleagues,  however,  stood  by  him,  so  that  he  could  bring  his 
measure  to  the  vote.     The  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
the  commonalty  from  arriving  at  a  decision  upon  the  question ; 
and  the  delay  thus  caused  rendered  it  impossible  to  come  to  a 
resolution  during  that  year.     But  Publilius  Yolero  was  again 
elected  tribune  for  the  year  following,  and  in  coig'unction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Laetoiius,  brought  forward  fresh  proposals.     The 
first  was,  that  the  plebeian  aediles  also  should  be  elected  in  the 
assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  second,  that  on  the  proposal  of  a 
tribune,  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  should  be  entitled  to  deliberate 
and  pass  resolutions  {pleHsciid)  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  nation ;  for  hitherto  their  deliberations  had 
been  confined  to  questions  relating  to  their  own  order.    By  this 
measure  it  was  intended  that  the  tribes  should  occupy  the  place 
of  the  centuries,  which  had  lost  the  power  granted  to  them  by 
king  Servius  Tullius,  and  were  convened  only  to  adopt  or  rqjeot 
measures  which  had  been  passed  by  the  curiae.    A  resolution  of 
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the  plebs  on  these  subjects  was  indeed  no  more  than  a  resolution 
passed  at  any  public  meeting  in  England,  and  was  not  binding  as 
law,  but  might  easily  become  so,  expressing  as  it  did  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  body  of  plebeians,  who  were  certainly  not  inferior 
in  number  to  the  patricians. 

Amid  the  excitement  caused  by  these  proposals,  the  senate 
had  appointed  App.  Claudius  BegiUensis  to  the  consulship, 
expecting  that,  with  the  haughty  stubbornness  of  his  family,  he 
would  be  able  to  prevect  the  plebs  passing  the  resolutions ;  but 
the  centuries  gave  hmi  a  colleague  of  a  gentler  disposition,  in 
the  person  of  T.  Qninctius.  At  length,  when  C.  Laetorius,  a 
bolder  and  more  vehement  person  than  Yolero,  tried  to  put  the 
matter  to  the  vote,  a  fearful  scene  took  place.  The  patricians 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  with  hosts  of  their  clients  about 
the  forum  endeavoored  to  disturb  the  proceedings  of  the  plebeians. 
The  messengers  of  the  tribunes  called  upon  them  to  withdraw, 
and  tried  to  compel  the  refractory,  but  they  were  hooted  and 
scorned ;  and  App.  Claudius  sent  his  lictors  to  seize  Laetorius, 
who  at  the  same  time  despatched  some  of  his  men  to  arrest  the 
consul.  The  plebeians,  rushing  on  to  defend  their  tribune,  put 
the  patricians  to  flight.  The  plebeians,  exhorted  to  moderation 
by  T.  Qninctius,  followed  the  fugitives,  and  occupied  the  Capitol 
with  armed  men.  The  senate,  becoming  convinced  that  force 
oould  do  nothing,  praised  Quinctius  for  his  conduct ;  and  the 
proposals  of  Publilius  Yolero  and  C.  Laetorius  were  carried  and 
sanctioned  as  law  by  the  senate,  which  saw  no  other  way  of 
getting  out  of  its  difficulties. 

The  carrying  of  these  resolutions  {lex  FublUia)  was  of  incal- 
culable advantage  to  tiie  plebeians ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there 
was  now  a  law  which  had  been  orig^ated  by  a  tribune  and  the 
assembly  of  the  plebs,  a  thing  which  had  never  been  heard  of 
before,  but  might  serve  as  a  precedent ;  and,  in  the  second,  it 
secured  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magis- 
trates, and  of  passing  plebiscUa  upon  aU  questions  of  public 
interest :  such  resolutions,  bemg  the  declared  will  of  the  plebs, 
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neoeasariiy  exercised  great  influence,  until  after  a  time  they 
acquired  the  force  of  laws  binding  upon  the  whole  nation.  life 
and  motion  were  thus  awakened  in  the  constitution,  and  the 
whole  republic  was  benefited.  But  App.  Claudius,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  his  own  order  to  defy  the  plebeians,  and  had  then  been 
deserted  by  it,  burnt  with  indignation.  He  was  required  to  levy 
an  army  against  the  Aequians  and  Yolscians,  who  must  have 
been  a  real  scourge  to  the  Boman  allies.  The  soldiers  were 
enlisted,  but  resolved  that  he  should  not  gain  yictories  through 
them ;  whik  his  mind  was  wholly  set  upon  devising  means  of 
driving  the  soldiers  to  despair.  When  the  troops  met  the 
Volsdans,  they  heard  a  report  that  the  consul  intended  to  betray 
them  to  the  enemy ;  and  as  this  was  readily  believed,  they  fled 
back  to  their  camp,  whither  they  were  foUowed  by  the  YolaciaiiB. 
Appius  smnmoned  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry  to  assemble 
without  their  arms;  but  suspecting  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  equites  and  the  allies,  he  intended  to  massacre  them, 
they  refused  to  lay  aside  their  arms.  This  compelled  Appius 
to  desist  from  his  scheme.  The  suspidcm  of  another  plot  to 
betray  the  troops  to  the  Volsdans  induced  th^n  to  desert 
their  standards:  they  fled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  till  they 
reached  the  Boman  territoiy.  Thus  they  had  been  driven  to 
an  act  of  high  treason  against  the  republic.  Appius  followed 
the  soldiers,  and  tried  them  by  a  court-martial :  the  centurions 
who  had  deserted  their  standards,  and  eveiy  tenth  soldier,  were 
beheaded. 

When  the  year  of  his  office  had  come  to  its  dose,  the  tribunes 
impeached  him  capitally  before  the  commonalty.  He  assailed 
the  tribunes  with  scorn  and  abuse  :  his  accusers  postponed  the 
trial,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  into 
exile ;  but  in  the  night  before  the  day  on  which  the  trial  was  to 
come  on,  App.  Claudius  died.  It  is  said  that  he  made  away 
with  himself ;  but  if  so,  his  family  kept  it  secret,  that  his  body 
might  not  be  deprived  of  an  honourable  burial.  Bepeated 
attempts  were  made  about  the  same  time  to  carry  into  effect  the 
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agrarian  law  of  Cassius,  but  in  vain :  it  is  said  that  the  indig- 
nation of  the  plebeians  rose  at  last  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  the  one  consul ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  consuls  of  the  y^r  B.C.  468  were  elected  by  the 
patricians  and  their  clients.  This  account  probably  means  that 
the  plebeians  refused  to  sanction  the  consul  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  curiae,  and  that  the  patricians  were  satisfied  with  seeing 
him  confirmed  by  the  comitia  centuiiata  at  which  only  they  and 
iheir  clients  voted ;  for  the  refusal  to  assist  in  the  election  of  the 
other  consul  would  have  been  childish,  and  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  most  agreeable  to  the  patricians. 

A  successful  campaign  against  the  Yolscians,  and  the  taking  of 
Antium,  soothed  fw  a  time  the  animosity  of  the  two  parties. 
The  consul,  Tib.  Aemilius,  repeatedly  recommended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Cassian  law ;  and  it  would  seem  that  at  length  it  was, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  carried  into  effect,  or  that  a  compromise 
was  made  with  the  plebeians,  for  henceforth  we  hear  no  more 
complaints  about  it  for  some  years. 

During  the  period  of  these  internal  commotions,  wars  had  been 
carried  on  against  the  Yolscians  and  Aequians.  Antium  had 
been  taken,  but  did  not  remain  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bomans,  for  it  was  lost  again  in  B.C.  459.  In  the  third  campaign, 
B.C.  465,  two  consular  armies  marched  out  against  the  Aequians, 
who  had  pitched  their  camp  on  Mount  Algidus.  While  the 
Bomans  and  Aequians  were  encamped  on  those  woody  hills,  in 
iaoe  of  each  other,  separate  bodies  of  the  latter  made  predatory 
excursions  into  the  plain,  and  even  penetrated  to  the  vicinity  of 
Borne.  In  the  year  following,  the  town  of  Ecetra  also  declared 
war  against  Bome,  where  all  the  preparations  required,  for  the 
emergency  had  been  made :  its  walls  were  strongly  garrisoned, 
and  the  gates  well  guarded ;  but  the  consuls  in  the  field  could 
do  nothing,  and  were  in  the  greatest  danger.  Thousands  of 
country  people  had  taken  refuge  with  their  cattle  within  the 
walls  of  the  dty ;  it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  the  scantiness 
of  food,  together  with  the  crowded  state  of  the  popalation« 
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produced  epidemic  diseases,  which  attacked  both  men  and  t)east6 ; 
and  in  B.C.  468  a  real  pestilence  began  its  ravages.  Thousands 
were  carried  off  by  it,  and  eveiy  house  in  the  city  suffered  more 
or  less.  During  this  distress,  the  allies  called  for  protection ; 
and  the  Yolscians,  uniting  with  the  Aequians,  pitched  their  camp 
at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  three  miles  from  the  Esquiline 
gate.  But  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  take  the  city,  perhaps 
only  from  fear  of  the  contagion.  They  soon  broke  up  their 
camp,  and  ransacked  erery  comer  of  Latium,  where  they  could 
find  or  expect  booty.  A  weak  army  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans 
at  length  risked  a  batUe,  but  they  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  consequence  of  this,  as  of  other  militaiy  reyeraes, 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  Boman  historians,  who,  in  the  very 
next  year,  represent  Bome  as  again  victorious ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  spreading  of  the  plague  rendered  it  desirable  for  all 
parties  to  abstain  from  war,  the  cessation  of  which  was  in  all 
probability  owing  more  to  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  than  to 
any  victory  of  the  Bomans.  For  two  years  no  mention  of  a  war. 
with  the  Yolscians  is  made. 

The  Aequians  had  concluded  peace  with  Bome;  but  their 
commander,  Gracchus  CloeliuB,  nevertheless  led  his  troops  again 
to  Mount  Algidus.  In  B.C.  458,  the  consul,  L.  Minucius,  was 
defeated  in  those  mountains  by  the  Aequians,  who  then  besi^^ 
him  in  his  camp.  His  colleague  was  engaged  against  the  Sabines, 
who  were  continually  makiug  inroads  into  the  Boman  territory ; 
but  Minucius  was  rescued  by  succour  frY)m  Bome.  This  plain 
fact  seems  to  be  the  substance  of  the  legend  of  L.  Quinctius 
Cindnnatus,  for  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  accounts  about 
Cincinnatus  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  poetical  tale.  The 
senate  resolved,  so  runs  the  story,  to  appoint  a  dictator  to  ex* 
tricate  the  republic  from  the  threatening  danger ;  and  no  man 
was  thought  more  capable  of  rendering  this  service,  and  of 
rescuing  Minucius  from  his  unfortunate  position,than  L.  Cluinctius 
Cincinnatus.  The  messengers  of  the  senate,  who  brought  him 
the  dictatorship,  found  him  and  his  wife  Badlia  engaged  in 
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Tostic  pursuits  on  his  little  estate  beyond  the  Tiber.  When  he 
had  put  on  lus  toga  to  receive  the  message  of  the  senate,  they 
saluted  him  as  dictator  and  condocted  him  to  Borne.  He  imme- 
diately ordered  that  every  one  capable  of  bearing  arms  should 
be  enlisted*  All  obeyed,  and  in  three  days  he  marched  with  a 
numerous  army  to  Mount  Algidus,  which  he  reached  at  mid- 
night. The  Boman  camp  was  stfll  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
Gincinnatus  made  his  soldiers  form  a  circle  round  the  Aequians ; 
and  having  given  a  signal  to  Minucius  that  succour  had  come, 
the  Bomans  burst  forth  firom  their  camp.  The  fight  lasted  till 
daybreak,  when  the  Aequians,  to  their  utter  dismay,  perceived 
that  they  were  surrounded.  They  implored  the  Boman  dictator 
that  he  would  not  destroy  them.  Gincinnatus  ordered  Ghracchus 
Gloelius  and  his  lieutenants  to  be  put  in  chains :  the  rest  were 
obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  the  conqueror,  and  were 
disgraced  by  being  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  The 
town  of  Corbio  and  the  enemies'  camp,  with  all  that  it  con- 
tained, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Gincinnatus  returned 
to  Borne  in  triumph,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown. 
Minucius  had  no  share  in  either  the  booty  or  the  triumph. 
Gincinnatus  laid  down  his  dictatorship,  with  which  he  had  been 
invested  only  sixteen  days,  and  returned  to  lus  farm.  The 
danger  of  Minucius,  and  his  delivery  by  Gincinnatus,  were  the 
subject  of  a  beautiful  poem,  the  substance  of  which  is  contained 
in  the  ordinary  accounts,  of  which  the  above  is  only  an  outline.'' 
The  Aequians  were  thus  defeated :  but  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an 
end :  it  continued  with  varying  success,  until  the  battle  near 
Gorbio,  in  B.C.  446,  weakened  the  Aequians  so  much,  that  they 
were  for  a  time  unable  to  take  up  arms  against  Bome. 

The  plague  by  which  Bome  was  visited  during  this  period 
must  have  made  fearful  havoc  among  the  people,  and  have 
completely  swept  away  many  of  the  patrician  families.     This 


**  Dionyaius  hu  reduced  the  story  to  tomething  which  looks  like  real 
Ustofy,  bat  is  still  very  far  from  it. 
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epidemic  was  followed  as  usual  by  a  considenble  degree  of 
demoralisatioii.    The  calamity  itself  was  increased  by  great 
reverses  in  war,  and  by  numerous  acts  of  oppression  and  iiyustioe 
which  the  magistrates  committed  against  the  plebeians,   and 
which  led  to  new  agitations  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes.     In 
B.C.  462,  while  the  legions  were  in  the  field,  the  tribune 
C.  Terentillus  Arsa  brought  before  the  commonalty  a  proposal, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  place  the  two  estates  as  neariy  as 
possible  on  a  footing  of  equality.     Hitherto  the  consuls  had 
exercised  their  authority  not  according  to  any  written  rule,  but 
according  to  hereditary  usage  and  their  own  discretion,  and  they 
had  firequently  been  guilty  of  acts  of  flagrant  iiyustice.     With 
the  view  of  restraining  their  power,  Terentillus  proposed  that 
five  men  should  be  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  all 
classes  of  Boman  citizens.''^    This  plan  shocked  many  prejudices, 
and  called  forth  the  most  passionate  resistance  of  the  ruling 
party.    The  bill  was  passed  by  the  tribes,  but  rejected  by  die 
senate  and  the  curiae.     Next  year  the  bill,  perhaps  with  more 
extensive  demands  than  at  first,  was  again  brought  forwaid  by 
the  tribune  A.  Yirginius.    The  patricians  had  recourse  to  their 
usual  tricks,  by  which  they  disturbed  and  annoyed  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  commonalty.     Their  leader  was  Kaeso  CluinctiUB, 
the  son  of  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  a  proud  young  man,  and 
fiill  of  contempt  for  the  plebeians,  whom  he  more  than  any 
other  of  his  brother  patricians  maltreated  and  insulted.     The 
tribunes,  however,  held  together  as  one  man ;  and  the  plebeiana 
were  ready  to  support  them  at  all  hazards.    They  brought  a 
capital  charge  against  K.  Quinctius,  for  having  violated  tbe 
saa:ed  person  of  a  tribune.     The  patricians  implored  forgiveness 
for  their  champion ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  granted, 
had  not  an  outrage  come  to  light  which  he  had  committed  some 

^  Zonaru,  ▼!!.  28  ;   Lit.  iii.  9 ;  of  Tarqumias  Snperbui,  or  even  in 
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riu  (jiu  Papiriaiimm)  in  the  reign  eatatet. 
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time  before  upon  an  aged  and  sick  man,  who  died  in  oon- 
•eqnenoe  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
haughty  yonng  aristocrat.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  man 
had  never  been  able  to  get  the  case  investigated  by  the  consuls. 
This  unexpected  piece  of  news  enraged  the  assembly  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  people  would  at  once  have  cut  down  the  offender 
if  the  tribunes  had  not  interfered.  K.  Quinctius  escaped  into 
Etruria ;  and  his  friends  had  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  securities 
which  they  had  given  for  him. 

Some  of  the  patricians  were  intimidated  by  these  occurrences, 
and  were  inclined  to  give  way ;  but  others  continued  their  vehe- 
ment opposition,  while  in  secret  they  endeavoured  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  plebs  by  acts  of  kindness  and  flattery :  such  unusual 
conduct,  however,  created  suspicion ;  and  a  report  was  spread 
that  K.  Quinctius  was  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  all 
the  leading  plebeians.  Tins  threw  the  people  into  a  state  of 
alarm  and  uneasiness.  One  night  they  were  awakened  from  their 
sleep  by  a  war-shout  from  the  Capitol.  A  band  of  4000  exiles 
and  run-away  slaves,  under  the  guidariCe  of  the  Sabine  Appius 
Herdonius,  had,  in  the  night,  taken  possession  of  the  Capitol ;  and 
there  was  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  this  was  part  of  the 
plot  said  to  have  been  formed  by  K.  Quinctius.  The  consuls 
manned  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city,  in  case  of  any  attack 
from  without ;  and  all  persons  bound  to  serve  in  the  army  were 
called  upon  to  take  up  arms :  but  the  plebeians  refused  to  take 
the  militaiy  oath,  which  would  have  compelled  them  to  yield  blind 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  consuls,  until  P.  Valerius,  one 
of  the  consuls,  interfered,  solemnly  promising  that  the  voting  of 
the  tribes  should  be  no  further  disturbed,  and  pledging  himself 
that  the  bill  of  TerentUlus,  if  it  were  passed  by  the  commonalty, 
should  be  sanctioned  and  made  law.  Thereupon  the  soldiers 
took  the  oath,  and  the  Capitol  was  stormed.  P.  Valerius  himself, 
and  a  great  many  others,  fell  during  the  assault ;  but  the  exiles 
were  overpowered,  and  those  who  were  captured  were  put  to  the 
sword.    X.  Quinctius  was  beUeved  to  have  been  among  them. 
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and  to  liaye  been  killed :  this  opinion  is  supported  by  an  expres- 
sion of  liyy,'*  wbo  says,  that  be  was  irrecoverably  lost  to  bis 
friends  and  tbe  republic. 

After  this  danger  was  removed,  tbe  tribunes  called  upon  App. 
Claudius  to  redeem  tbe  pledge  of  his  Lite  colleague  P.  Valerius. 
But  be  declared  that  be  could  not  act  by  himself,  and  caused  tbe 
haughty  L.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus,  tbe  same  who,  two  years 
later,  delivered  Minudus  from  tbe  Aequians,  to  be  raised  to  tbe 
consulBhip  by  tbe  senate  and  curiae.  Tbe  most  outrageous  plans 
were  now  formed,  not  only  to  prevent  tbe  oonmionalty  trom 
passing  tbe  bill  of  TerentiUus,  but  even  to  reduce  them  to  that 
state  of  dependence  in  which  they  bad  been  previously  to  tbe 
secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  But  even  the  very  hardiest 
among  the  patricians  now  felt  that  they  must  abandon  such 
schemes^  and  they  prevailed  upon  the  plebs  to  let  tbe  bill  lie 
dormant  for  a  year.  The  determination  of  the  plebeians,  bow- 
ever,  was  manifest  from  the  fact  of  their  re-electing  the  tribunes 
of  B.C.  461  for  five  successive  years.  During  the  sort  of  trace 
now  established  between  tbe  two  orders  many  of  the  leading 
plebeians  were  secretly  assassinated;'*  but  such  acts  of  violence 
only  rendered  tbe  plebeians  more  stout  and  resolute  in  their 
demands.  In  B.C.  457  the  number  of  tribunes  was  raised  from 
five  to  ten,  two  being  taken  from  each  of  the  dasses,**  probably 
because  the  former  number  was  found  insufficient  to  afiford  tbe 
protection  which  was  needed  when  outrages  of  every  land  wore 
of  such  frequent  occurrence. 

The  increase  of  the  tribunidan  power  became  manifest  tbe  very 
next  year ;  for  the  tribune  Idlius,  and  Ids  colleagues,  compelled 
the  consuls  to  bring  a  resolution  of  the  plebs  before  the  senate. 


^  III.  25.  bit  veto,  are  foroed  to  ny,  that  the 

^  Dion.  Cast.   ExeerpL  de   Sent  increaM  in  the  number  of  tbe  trihunea 

xxii.  p.  151,  ed.  Reinar.  waa  a  conoewion  to  the  patridana  only, 

^  LiT.  iii    SO ;     Dionja.   z.   26.  who  moat  have  found  it  eader  to  gaa 

They  who  believe  that  a  tribune,  as  over  one  out  of  ten,  than  one  cot  of 

early  at  this  time,  had  power  to  stop  five. 

tbe  proceeding!  of  all  bit  colleagues  by 
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and  to  allow  the  tribunes  to  defend  it.  The  object  of  this  bill, 
wbich  was  passed,  was,  that  the  Aventine  should  be  assigned 
to  the  plebeians.  A  part  of  that  hill  had  been  assigned  to 
them  as  early  as  the  time  of  king  Ancus  Marcius ;  but  from 
the  law  of  Icilius  we  must  conclude  that  there  still  were  portions 
of  the  Aventine  which  were  public  land,  and  had  not  yet  been 
assigned  These  parts  were  occupied  by  patricians,  who  had 
built  houses  there  which  they  let  to  plebeians.  The  patricians 
were  indemnified  for  those  houses ;  and  the  ground,  with  the 
buildings  upon  it,  was  distributed  for  dwelling  places  among 
the  plebeians.  Henceforth  the  plebeians  are  in  exclusive  pos« 
session  of  the  strong  suburb  on  the  Aventine.  In  B.C.  454, 
another  great  step  was  gained,  by  a  law  carried  by  the  consuls, 
Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Atemius,  which  limited  the  fines  to  be 
inflicted  upon  a  plebeian ;  the  maximum  being  two  sheep  and 
thirty  beeves.** 

The  bill  of  Terentillus  Arsa  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  for 
a  number  of  years ;  but  it  was  taken  up  again  in  B.C.  454 ;  and 
the  patricians  now  consented  that  the  laws  of  the  republic  should 
be  revised,  but  at  the  same  time  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  framing  the  new  code  of  laws.  The  first  step  was,  to  send  three 
senators  to  Athens,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
that  dty,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  other  Grreek 
states.  The  account  of  this  embassy  to  Greece  has  been  doubted 
by  modem  writers,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  legislation  which  was  the  result  of  this  embassy,  and  the 
institutions  of  Athens  and  other  Greek  states.  But  we  should 
remember  that  they  did  not  go  with  a  view  to  adopting  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country :  their  object  unquestionably  was  simply  to 
aoquire  a  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  laws,  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  based ;  and  surely  any  legislator, 
to  whatever  country  he  belonged,  might  derive  wholesome  and 
instructive  information  from  the  constitutions  of  the  Greek 

**  Dion jB.  z.  50,  Indiaoiulj  ns%  two  oxen  and  thirty  dieep.  Comp^ 
Fottna^  t.  V.  pecuUtiia. 
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states,  although  it  might  not  be  Ids  intention  to  copy  a  single 
law.  The  remains  of  ancient  theatres,  and  works  of  art,  which 
are  found  in  Latium  and  Etmria,  show  inoontestably,  that  the 
Eomans  of  that  time  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  literature  of  Greece  to  know,  that  something  might  be 
learned  there  which  they  could  turn  to  their  own  adrantage. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THR  DBCSMTIRATB  AND  ITS  LBCHSLATION. — ^THB  TAIBUNB  C.  CANULBIUS. — 
MILITABT  TRIBUNS8  WITH  OONSVULR  POWBB — TBB  CBN80BSHIP. — SP. 
1UBUU& — WASB  AOAIMST  THB  BmUBCAMB,  AND  THB  TAKING  OF  YBII. 

AFTEBtlie  return  of  the  ambassadors  from  Ghreeoe,  some  disputes 
arose  about  the  composition  of  the  board  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  new  legislation ;  the  plebeians  demanding  that  their  order 
should  be  represented  by  five  in  the  board  of  the  ten  (decemviri). 
But  after  some  time  they  gave  way  on  this  point,  and  allowed 
the  decemvirs  to  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  patricians.  It  is 
a  principle  which  we  find  adopted  in  aU  the  states  of  antiquity, 
that  when  a  person  or  a  commission  was  appointed  to  frame  a 
new  code  of  laws,  or  to  remodel  a  constitution,  he  or  it  was  for 
the  time  invested  with  supreme  power,  and  all  other  authorities 
were  suspended.  The  same  rule  was  now  observed  at  Home : 
the  offices  of  the  consuls,  of  the  praefect  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
aediles  and  quaestors  were  suspended  until  the  decemvirs,  who 
entered  upon  their  task  on  the  ides  of  May,  B.C.  451,  and  from 
whose  sentence  no  appeal  was  left,^  should  have  completed  their 
work.  From  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  would 
appear  that  the  tribuneship  of  the  plebs  was  likewise  abolished ; 
but  as,  among  the  laws  which  the  decemvirs  pledged  themselves 
to  maintain,  special  mention  is  made  of  the  Idlian  law  respecting 
the  Aventine,  we  may  presume  that  the  tribunes  continued  to 
exercise  their  usnal  functions,  probably  with  this  exception,  that 
during  the  period  of  the  decemvirate  they  were  not  allowed  to 
bring  any  new  bills  before  the  plebeian  assembly.    It  would,  in 

>  lir,&,92iflaeticnmid€cemvirc9nmprovocaHo^ 
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fact,  have  been  a  most  inoonsiderate  and  foolish  foibeanmce  on 
the  part  of  the  plebeians,  to  give  up  the  only  saf^^oard  they  had 
against  patrician  aggrandisement,  and  this  at  a  time  when  ten 
patridans  were  invested  with  the  supreme  power. 

The  object  of  the  new  legislation  was  to  unite  the  two  estates, 
which  had  hitherto  existed  independently  of  each  other,  and  to 
embody  in  the  new  code  such  of  the  earlier  laws  and  customs  as 
would  not  disturb  the  intended  unity.  As,  however,  the  decern* 
virate  was  composed  of  patricians  exclusively,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  that  but  little  was  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  plebeians ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  oligarchy  did  all  it  oould 
to  establish  its  power  more  firmly. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  decemvirs  acted  in  perfect  har- 
mony among  themselves,  and  were  just  towards  the  people  ;  nay, 
that  they  managed  the  affairs  of  the  republic  so  well  during  the 
year  of  their  office,  that  all  classes  of  citizens  were  satisfied  with 
their  administration.  They  are  said  to  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  assistance  of  Hermodorus  of  Ephesus,'  in  drawing  up  the 
new  code  of  laws,  which  embraced  ancient  Boman  and  Italian 
customs,  laws  promulgated  by  the  kings,  and  others,  which  were 
either  entirely  new,  or  derived  from  Greece  proper  and  the  Greek 
states  in  southern  Italy.  The  peace  of  the  republic  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  any  foreign  enemy,  and  when  the  year  came  to  its 
dose,  the  decemvirs  had  completed  the  code,  the  laws  contained 
in  which,  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  the  centuries^ 
and  the  curiae,  were  engraved  upon  ten  tables  of  brass,  and  set 
up  in  the  comitium,  that  everybody  might  be  able  to  read  them. 

These  laws  thenceforth  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  all  ciyil 
and  criminal  legislation  among  the  Bomans,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  emperors.  Some  persons  however  were  of  opinion  that  the 
new  code,  though  in  itself  very  excellent,  was  not  complete,  and 
that  the  addition  of  two  more  tables  would  make  it  as  complete 
as  oould  be  desired.  It  was  accordingly  resolved,  that  for  the 
next  year  also  decemvirs  should  be  appointed.    The  cunning 

s  Diogen.  Uert.  is.  2 ;  Cic.  Tutcid.  v.  36  ;  Plin.  HitLNal,  xz  sir.  5. 
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Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  first  decemvirs,  who  by  a  feigned 
moderation  and  mildness  had  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  favour  of  the  plebs,  presided  at  the  election  of  the  new 
decemvirs,  and  did  not  blush  to  accept  votes  for  himself.  He, 
in  conjunction  with  other  leading  patricians,  exerted  his  utmost 
influence  to  promote  the  election  of  such  men  as  were  the  most 
notorious  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  plebeians.  Deception  and 
intrigues  marked  the  beginning  of  this  decemvirate ;  and  when 
Appius  Claudius  had  gained  his  end,  he  threw  aside  the  mask. 
Two  tables  were  soon  added  to  the  ten  of  the  previous  year  ;* 
and  after  this  was  done,  the  decemvirs  began  to  act  as  real 
despots,  turning  all  their  hatred  and  malice  against  the  plebeians, 
who,  deceived  by  the  affected  moderation  of  the  first  decemvirs, 
bad  allowed  the  office  of  their  tribunes  to  be  suspended  for  the 
period  of  the  second  decemvirate.^  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  decemvirs  acted,  one  might  have  supposed  that  they  had  con- 
spired together  never  to  give  up  that  absolute  power  with  which 
they  had  been  invested  only  for  a  certain  object  and  a  limited 
period ;  for  no  assemblies  were  convened,  either  to  sanction  the 
two  tables,  or  to  elect  new  magistrates  for  the  year  following. 
The  year  thus  came  to  its  dose ;  and  as  the  decemvirs  showed 
not  the  least  inclination  to  withdraw  from  office,  the  patricians 
themselves  began  to  be  as  much  alarmed  as  the  plebeians.  In 
the  meantime  the  Sabines  and  Aequians  renewed  their  hostili* 
tiea,  and  ravaged  Latium  and  the  Boman  territory.  The  senate 
was  obliged  to  decree  a  levy  of  taxes,  and  the  decemvirs  carried 
it  into  effect.  The  armies  went  out  under  their  command ;  but 
Appius  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  associates,  remained  behind  at 
Borne.  One  army  was  defeated  by  the  Sabines  near  Eretum» 
and  the  other  on  Mount  Algidus  by  the  Aequians,  who  seized 
opon  the  camp  of  the  Bomans,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refiige 
at  Tusculum.  The  dty  of  Bome,  at  whose  gates  the  enemy  was 
expected  every  moment  to  appear,  was  put  into  a  state  of  defence, 

*  Diod.  si.  26,  ttotei  that  the  two      after,  and  then  bj  the  consnls  Yaleriai 
taUet  were  not  added  till  the  year      and  Hoiatiiia.  *  LIt.  iii.  S7. 
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while  reinforoementa  were  sent  out  to  strengthen  the  armies  of 
the  deoemyirs. 

During  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  things  happened  in  the 
army  and  at  Borne  which  brought  the  tyranny  of  the  deeemTirs 
to  a  close.  In  the  army  engaged  against  the  Sabines  there  was 
a  distinguished  plebeian  named  L.  Sidnnius  Dentatus/  who  had 
fought  with  honour  in  many  wars,  and  was  known  to  be  an 
undaunted  opponent  of  the  decemvirs.  He  had  even  ventured 
to  hold  out  a  threat  of  another  secession  of  the  plebs,  and  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  tribuneship.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  so 
pertinacious  an  enemy,  his  superiors  sent  him  firom  the  camp, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  other  soldiers,  to  view  the  country, 
and  choose  a  place  for  a  camp.  But  his  companions  had  secret 
orders  to  assassinate  him  ;  and  when  they  came  to  a  lonely  spot 
they  fell  upon  him.  He  was  murdered  amid  a  number  of  the 
hired  assassins,  whom  he  slew  in  defending  himself.  When  his 
body  was  found,  it  was  manifest  what  had  occurred ;  for  no  one 
could  believe  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  Sabines.  This 
murder  raised  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  against  the  deoem- 
yirs still  higher ;  but  the  measure  of  their  crimes  was  not  yet  fulL 

About  the  same  time  that  this  occurred  in  the  camp,  App. 
Claudius  at  Bome  cast  his  lustful  eyes  on  Virginia,  a  lovdy  and 
modest  maiden,  the  daughter  of  the  centurion  Yirg^nius^  whc 
was  then  with  the  army.  App.  Claudius  had  her  carried  off  by 
one  of  his  servile  clients,  and  publicly  declared  that  she  was 
one  of  his  slaves,  refusing  to  listen  to  the  evidence  of  ber 
betrothed  Idlius,  or  of  any  other  witness..  When,  after  a  mock 
investigation,  the  tyrant  was  on  the  point  of  taking  possession  of 
her,  Virginius,  who  had  in  the  meantime  come  to  Bome  to  pro- 
tect his  child,  begged  permission  to  take  leave  of  her  and  speak 
a  few  words  to  her  in  private.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
the  exasperated  father,  preferring  to  see  his  child  die  before  his 
eyes  to  her  living  dishonoured,  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher'? 
stall  and  plunged  it  into  her  breast.     With  the  bloody  knife  in 

*  Gellius,ii.  ll;LiT.iii.4S. 
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his  hand,  and  protected  by  a  large  crowd  of  people,  he  hastened 
from  the  forum  to  the  gate,  and  thence  to  the  army,  to  rouse  the 
soldiers  against  the  tyrants.  The  friends  of  Yirginius  assembled 
again  in  the  forum,  and  over  the  body  of  the  innocent  victim 
raised  the  cry  for  freedom.  The  lictors  whom  App.  Claudius 
sent  among  them  were  overpowered  and  their  fasces  broken;  and 
the  decemvir,  seeing  himself  deserted  and  despised  by  all,  took 
to  flight.  His  colleague,  Sp.  Appius,  convened  the  senate ;  but 
no  resolution  was  come  to,  the  only  object  of  the  patricians  being 
to  gain  time. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  were  informed  by  Yirginius 
of  what  had  occurred  at  Bome,  they  quitted  the  camp,  marched 
towards  the  dty,  and  took  possession  of  the  Aventine,  where  they 
renounced  the  government  of  the  decemvirs.  The  senate  sent 
envoys  to  the  insurgents,  but  no  answer  was  given,  except  that 
the  soldiers  would  not  treat  with  any  other  deputies  than  L. 
Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  two  patricians  who,  throughout  the 
tyranny  of  the  decemvirs,  had  acted  in  a  kindly  spirit  towards  the 
people.  In  the  meantime  the  army  which  had  been  sent  against 
the  Aequians  also  arrived  on  the  Aventine,  and  when  all  the 
men  were  thus  assembled,  preparations  were  made  for  quitting 
Bome ;  but  at  length  Yalerius  and  Horatius  were  deputed  to  the 
Aventine.  The  people,  however,  refused  to  treat  with  them, 
unless  the  decemvirs  were  compelled  by  the  senate  to  resign  their 
power.  It  being  evident  that  the  patricians  were  unwilling  to 
sacrifloe  the  decemvirs,  M.  Dmlius,  who  had  been  tribune,  told 
the  people  that  the  disputes  would  never  come  to  an  end  by 
negotiation ;  that,  in  order  to  gain  their  object,  they  must  show 
a  firm  resolution  to  quit  Bome,  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  Here- 
upon, the  soldiers  and  all  the  other  plebeians,  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  had  flocked  to  them  frt>m  the  dty  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, proceeded  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  where  they  took  up 
a  strong  position.  A  tadt  truce,  however,  prevailed ;  and  it  is 
said  that  no  act  of  hostility  was  committed  on  either  side. 
Valerius  and  Horatius  were  again  despatched  as  ambassadors  to 
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the  seoedors,  but  with  full  power  to  treat  with  them  on  any  terms 
they  might  think  proper.  They  were  reoeiyed  in  the  camp  with 
the  greatest  joy.  Iciiius  spoke  for  the  plebeians,  and  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship,  the  right  of  appeal  against  any 
magistrate,  and  an  amnesty  for  those  who  had  urged  the  people 
and  the  army  to  the  insurrection  :  his  last  demand  was  that  the 
deoemyirs  should  be  deliyered  up  and  suffer  death  at  the  stake. 
The  ambassadors  willingly  granted  the  fjrst  three  points,  but 
they  thought  the  proposed  punishment  of  the  decemyirs  too. 
seyere ;  and  as  they  promised  the  people  that  they  should  have 
the  right  to  impeach  every  one  of  them  separately,  the  plebeians 
gaye  way  and  trusted  to  the  honesty  of  the  enyoys. 

When  the  report  of  these  transactions  was  brought  to  Bome, 
all  further  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians  ceased,  and 
the  senate  issued  an  ordinance  requiring  the  decemyirs  to  lay 
down  their  power,  in  order  that  consuls  might  again  be  elected. 
The  new  tribunes  were  to  be  chosen  under  the  presiden<7  of  the 
chief  pontiff.  The  command  being  obeyed  by  the  decemyirs,  the 
seoeders  returned  to  Bome,  and  elected  their  new  tribunes.  The 
men  appointed  to  the  consulship  were  L.  Valerius  andM.  Horatins* 
the  stout  champions  of  the  people's  liberty.* 

Let  us  now  examine  the  result  of  the  decemyiral  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  constitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laws 
of  the  twelye  tables^  contained  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
whole  body  of  Boman  citizens,  the  patricians  and  their  dienta, 
as  well  as  the  plebeians,  thenceforth  became  members  of  the  local 
tribes,  which  had  preyiously  consisted  of  the  plebeians  alone. 
kB  proofs  of  this  fact,  we  may  mention  that  App.  Claudius,  in 
the  yery  year  of  the  abolition  of  the  decemyirate,  is  represented 


*  Th«  Mcoant  we  lutye  here  given 
is  the  one  adopted  hy  most  writers ; 
bnt  Cicero  {De  Me  Puhl,  ii.  37,  and 
in  the  fragments  of  the  Corneliama\ 
girea  a  diflPerent  account  of  thia  revolu- 
tion; for  according  to  him  the  Becedera 
first  established  themselves  on  the 
Sacred  Mount,  and  thence  proceeded 


to  the  Aventine. 

7  Some  fragments  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  have  come  ddwn  to  vs, 
and  are  coUocted  in  Dirksen^^TebsrnciU 
der  hUkerigen  Venucke  Mr  KriHk 
wnd  BenUUung  der  I^riffmenie  dtr 
zwolf  TafeU^  Leipzig,  1824,  Svo. 
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as  appealing  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  ;*  in  b.c.  433,  the 
oenaon  punished  Mam.  Aemilius  by  striking  his  name  off  the 
list  of  his  tribe;'  and  in  B.C.  392,  the  patricians  are  described 
as  imploring  their  foUow-tribesmen  to  vote  against  the  projected 
settlement  at  Yeii«^°  Ifany  more  instances  belonging  to  a  later 
time  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  patricians  are  described 
as  members  of  the  local  tribes.  ^^  The  assembly  of  the  tribes, 
therefore,  now  became  a  great  national  assembly  for  legislative 
purposes,  but  the  measures  passed  by  it  still  required  the  sanction 
of  the  curiae :  it  had  ateo  the  election  of  all  minor  magistrates, 
as  the  aediles,  quaestors,  and  tribunes,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  the  high  court  of  appeal.  The  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
on  the  other  hand,  retamed  the  election  of  the  high  magistrates, 
the  decision  upon  peace  and  war,  and  the  privilege  of  acting  as 
a  court  of  justice  in  certain  cases.  The  advantages  which  the 
plebeians  derived  from  this  arrangement  were,  however,  very 
insignificant ;  and  in  the  civil  part  of  the  new  legislation  many 
of  the  severe  and  exclusive  laws  and  customs  of  former  times 
were  sanctioned,  as,  for  example,  the  law  of  debt,  and  that  which 
declared  marriages  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  illegal.^' 
The  highest  magiatracy  remained,  as  before,  inaccessible  to  the 
plebeians ;  nor  was  there  any  law  to  entitle  them  to  a  share  in 
the  oonquered  Uinds,  which  became  the  property  of  the  state. 
The  study  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  so  far  as  they  have 
oome  down  to  us,  is  extremely  instructive  in  regard  to  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  Bomans  of  those  times.  A  father, 
for  instance,  was  permitted  to  sell  his  son  thrice :  other  laws, 
however,  show  great  wisdom  and  sound  political  principles. 
Their  interfering  so  much  with  the  affairs  of  private  life,  is  a 

'  Liv,  iii.  56.  and  minoret  likewise  begiiu  to  dis- 

*  Ut.  ir.  24.  appear  after  thia  time. 

^  Lit.  t.  80.  ^  Theee,  and  many  other  laws  of  a 

^'  The   three    ancient    Romolian  umilar  kind,  were  probablj  contained 

tribes,  the  Ramnet,  Titiee,  and  Looe-  in  the  last  two  tables,  which  Ciceio 

res.  had  now  become  practically  use-  (J>e  Be  PtibL  ii.  37)  calls  ymjuttf 

l«ta,  and    fell    into   oblirion.     The  while  he  praises  the  other  ten  tablet 

djstinotioa  between  the  jfgnUt  tnaicrtt  for  their  justice  and  fnimesn. 
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feature  which  the  Boman  laws  have  in  common  with  those  of  all 
other  ancient  states ;  for  the  ancients  thought  it  the  duty  of  a 
state  to  take  care  that  all  the  members  of  the  community  should 
become  good  citizens  in  every  respect. 

The  men  who  had  deserved  the  greatest  honour  for  their  con- 
duct during  the  late  troubles,  and  who  had  been  rewarded  with 
the  consulship,  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  plebeians. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rights  of  the  people,  they  revived 
the  old  laws  respecting  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunes — ^that  an 
appeal  should  be  allowed  from  the  sentence  of  every  magistrate 
who  should  ever  be  appointed ;  and  that  any  person  acting 
contrary  to  this  should  be  outlawed.  As  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes  now  contained  both  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the 
consuls  procured  a  new  law  to  be  passed  by  the  centuries, 
ordaining  that  any  measure  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes 
should  have  the  same  force  as  one  passed  by  the  centuries  ;  ^ 
so  that,  if  such  a  measure  received  the  sanction  of  the  curiae,  it 
became  law  for  the  whole  nation,  just  as  one  proposed  by  the 
oonsuk  and  carried  in  the  comitia  oenturiata.  The  consuls,  L. 
Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  further  enacted  that  the  ordinances 
of  the  senate  should  thenceforth  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  be  kept  there  by  the  plebeian  aedilea. 
The  tribune,  M.  Duilius,  also  carried  a  plebisdtum,  that  any  one 
who  should  cause  the  plebeians  to  be  without  their  tribunes,  or 
should  appoint  a  magistrate  without  securing  the  right  of  appeal 
from  his  sentence,  should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death,  or, 
according  to  others,  be  burnt  at  the  stake.^^ 

The  freedom  of  the  plebeians  appearing  now  to  be  firmly 
established,  the  tribunes  sununoned  the  late  decemvirs  one  l^ 
one  before  the  court  of  the  plebeians.  App.  Claudius  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  died,  probably  by  his  own  hand,  before  the  day 

^  Dionys.  zi.  45.     Urft  state-  sanctioned  hj  the  curiae,**  for   thia 

mentttaquodtrib%aimpUbsjumtaet  sanction  was   also  reqaired    for  all 

^puhim,  teneret,  seems  to  be  incom-  measures  passed  by  the  centuries, 
plete  aud  to  require  the  addition,  «*  if  "  Liv.  iii.  65 ;  Diod.  xiL  26. 
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of  trial ;  his  ooUeaf^e,  Sp.  Appius,  perished  in  the  same  manner; 
the  renuuning  eight  were  found  guilty,  but  were  allowed  to  go 
into  exile,  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  All  who  had  been 
accomplices  of  the  decemvirs  dreaded  a  similar  fate,  but  the 
tribune  Duilius  would  not  allow  any  further  impeachments  for 
crimes  committed  during  the  rule  of  the  decemvirs.  This 
moderation  allayed  the  fears  of  the  patricians ;  but  as  their  alarm 
subsided,  they  began  to  feel  exasperated  at  having  been  frightened, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  showing  a  mean  spirit  of 
revenge. 

When  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic  were  settled,  Valerius 
led  an  army  against  the  Aequians  and  Yolscians,  who  were 
encamped  on  Mount  Algidus,  and  after  a  glorious  fight  the  enemy's 
camp  fell  into  his  hands.  The  report  of  this  victory  filled  the 
Bomans  with  joy,  and  gave  confidence  and  courage  to  the  army 
engaged  under  Horatius  against  the  Sabines,  who  were  routed, 
and  abandoned  their  camp  to  the  Bomans.  That  day  put  an  end 
to  the  wars  of  the  Sabines,  of  which  henceforth  we  hear  no  more 
for  a  period  of  150  years.  Both  consuls  had  deserved  a  triumph, 
but  the  senate  refused  to  grant  it,  and  treated  the  victorious 
oonsuk  as  men  who  had  betrayed  the  interests  of  their  own  order 
to  the  plebeians.  But  the  tribune  Idlius  brought  the  matter 
before  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  the  consuls  celebrated  their 
triumph  without  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,  in  accordance  with 
a  mere  resolution  of  the  people, "  a  thing  which  had  never  been 
done  before. 

The  confidence  which  the  people  had  in  their  tribunes  and 
consuls  made  them  desire  to  have  the  same  persons  re-elected  for 
Ihe  next  year ;  but  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  tribunes  as 
well  as  the  consuls  opposed  this  scheme:  new  officers  were  elected; 
and  among  the  tribunes  of  B.C.  448  there  were  even  two  patri- 
dans ;  to  the  cause  of  whose  order  some  of  the  others  also  were 

"  After  the  deoemTinl  legislation^  ihe  Romftni,  m  eonuuned  in  the  tribes, 
w  may  apply  the  term  peofie  to  all     and  as  dittinguished  from  the  eenate. 

h2 
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devoted.  From  ibis  we  see  that  the  patricians,  who  were  now 
members  of  the  tribes,  naturally  wanted  to  be  represented  in  the 
tribuneship. 

For  some  time  the  more  haughty  and  vehement  among  the 
patricians  annoyed  the  plebeians  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  a 
perfect  equality  of  the  two  orders  became  more  and  more  distinctly 
the  goal  towards  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  tribunes  were  directed. 
In  B.C.  446,  the  tribune  C.  Canukius  brought  forward  a  bill 
demanding  the  establishment  of  the  coftnuHum  between  the  two 
estates ;  and  his  nine  colleagues  proposed  another,  enacting  that 
thenceforth  one  of  the  consuls  should  always  be  a  plebeian.   The 
discussion  of  these  bills  called  forth  the  bitterest  exasperation  on 
both  sides:  the  patricians  attempted  to  prevent  their  being 
passed,  by  causing  a  levy  to  be  nude  against  the  Yeientines, 
Aequians,  and  Volscians;   but  G.  Canuleius,  with  the  utmost 
determination,  refused  to  allow  the  levy  to  take  place  before  the 
plebs  had  voted  on  the  biUs  which  had  been  brought  before  it : 
the  patricians  at  length  gave  way,  and  allowed  the  bill  respecting 
the  connubium  to  be  passed,  hoping  that  the  plebeians  would 
thus  be  satisfied,  and  give  up  the  one  respecting  the  division  of 
the  consulship,  or  at  least  defer  the  debates  upon  it  till  after  the 
war.     In  order  to  understand  why  the  patricians  gave  way,  with 
comparatively  little  resistance,  to  the  bill  of  Canuleius,  we  must 
remember,  that  although  the  connubium  did  not  exist  between 
the  two  orders,  mixed  marriages  were  nevertheless  frequently 
contracted;  and  as  the  children  sprung  from  such  marriages 
always  followed  the  baser  side,  we  may  presume  that  they  were 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  patricians :  the  latter  must  also  have 
been  aware  that  through  their  exclusive  spirit  their  families 
became  daily  more  reduced  in  numbers,  while  those  of  the  plebdans 
were  ever  on  the  increase,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  them  in 
the  end  by  their  numerical  superiority.    The  bill  respecting  the 
division  of  the  consulship  was  modified  so  as  to  provide  that,  in 
future,  militaiy  tribunes,  with  consular  power  (pribtmi  militareM 
connUari  poteBiate),  should  be  elected  indiscriminately  firom  both 
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orders.  It  was,  however,  left  to  the  senate  to  determine  whether, 
in  any  given  year,  consuls  or  consular  tribunes  should  be 
appointed.  The  dignity  of  a  consular  tribune  being  inferior  to 
that  of  a  consul,  as  he  was  not  elected  under  the  same  solemn 
auspices,  the  patricians  in  this  manner  contrived  still  to  retain 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship.  Consular  tribunes 
accordingly  were  elected  for  the  year  B.C.  444,  but  as  might  have 
been  expected,  they  were  all  patricians;  the  plebeians  being 
satisfied  with  having  acquired  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  new 
office,  without  insisting  upon  exercising  it.  After  the  lapse  of 
three  months,  however,  the  consular  tribunes  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  office,  on  account  of  some  flaw  in  the  election,  and 
consuls  were  appointed  in  their  stead.^' 

As  the  consular  tribuneship  was  thus  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians,  and  as  it  became  evident  that  the  consulship  could  not 
be  withheld  from  them  much  longer,  the  patricians,  in  B.C.  443, 
deprived  the  consulship  of  a  branch  of  its  power,  which  they 
expressly  reserved  for  themselves,  under  the  title  of  the  censorship. 
The  duties  of  the  two  censors,  who  were  at  first  taken  only  from 
among  those  who  had  been  consuls,  were  to  conduct  the  census, 
to  register  the  citizens  according  to  their  classes  and  tribes,  and 
to  administer  the  property  and  revenue  of  the  republic.  Their 
office  was  apparently  of  not  mudi  consequence ;  but  as  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  determine  the  rank  of  every  citizen,  to  fix  his 
status  in  society,  and  to  value  his  taxable  property  at  their  own 
discretion,  the  office  could  not  fail  to  become  a  very  powerful  one 
in  the  hands  of  energetic  persons :  in  the  end  it  became  almost 
despotic,  and  was  looked  upon  with  hatred,  though  everybody 
saw  its  necessity.  As  the  census  was  held  every  five  years,  the 
first  censors  were  invested  with  their  office  for  that  period ;  but 

>*  It  U  •  earioas  ftct,  that  the  were  leM  than  dz,  and  in  a  few  cuet 

namber  of  the  coniular  tribanee  does  eight ;  the  two  oenion  being  included 

not  appear  to  have  been  fixed :  at  first  among  them.     No  Mtisfaetory  expla- 

we  flbd  thieoy  afterwardi  four ;  and  nation  haa  jet  been  given   of  theie 

at  lasty  from  b.c.  405  down  to  the  changing  numbera. 
time  of  the  Ucinian  law,  there  never 
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in  B.C.  434,  the  dictator,  Mam.  Aemilius,  reduced  the  duration  of 
the  office  to  eighteen  months,  so  that  in  every  lustrum  there  were 
three  years  and  a  half  during  which  there  were  no  censors. 
Having  thus  secured  to  themselves  one  important  branch  of  the 
consular  power,  the  patricians  were  probably  less  concerned  about 
the  plebeians  sharing  in  the  consulship ;  besides,  they  knew  that 
in  most  cases  they  could  manage  the  elections  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude  the  plebeian  candidates. 

But  to  whatever  schemes  the  patricians  might  resort,  to 
maintain  their  exclusive  rights,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
orders  was  beginning  gradually  to  vanish :  the  personal  or  family 
relations  between  the  members  of  the  two  estates  also  tended 
to  soften  down  their  disputes ;  and  for  a  time  peace  prevailed  at 
Some.  New  commotions  arose  in  B.C.  440  in  consequence  of  a 
famine,  which  was  raging  at  Eome  so  fiiriously,  that  many  poor 
citizens  sought  relief  in  self-destruction.  The  government 
appointed  L.  Minucius  praefect  of  the  corn-market  {praefectus 
annonae),  but  his  endeavours  to  buy  corn  abroad  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  amid  the  general  distress  the  government  was  put  to 
shame  by  the  generous  exertions  of  a  private  citizen,  the  wealthy 
plebeian  Sp.  Maelius,  who  purchased  com  at  his  own  expense, 
and  supplied  it  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  sufferers,  while  those 
who  had  no  means  at  all  received  their  supplies  gratis.  Hia 
kindness  and  generosity  so  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  both 
rich  and  poor,  that  the  patricians  felt  alarmed  at  his  popularity^ 
and  fearing  lest  he  should  harbour  ambitious  and  dangeroua 
schemes,  as  there  were  numerous  reports  of  secret  meetings  and 
treasonable  plots,  they  appointed,  in  B.C.  439,  L.  Quinctiua 
Cincinnatus,  now  at  the  age  of  eighty,  dictator :  his  magister 
equitum  was  C.  Servilius  Ahala.  The  dictator  set  up  his  tribunal 
in  the  forum,  and  aU  the  people  flocked  thither,  curious  to  know 
the  cause  of  such  unusual  proceedings.  Sp.  Maelius  came 
among  the  rest,  and  Servilius  Ahala  forthwith  summoned  him 
before  the  dictator.  Seeing  what  he  had  to  expect,  MaeUus 
snatched  up  a  butcher's  knife  to  defend  himself,  and  ran  mto 
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the  crowd,  which  received  and  protected  him.  Servilius  Ahala. 
aocompanied  by  a  band  of  patrician  youths,  pursued  and  dew 
him;  the  people  being  intimidated,  and  afraid  to  resist  the 
command  of  the  dictator.  The  charges,  which  were  brought 
against  Sp.  Maelius  only  by  vague  report,  were  never  proved  : 
he  fell  a  victim  to  party  animosity,  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  forum.  His  house  was  puUed  down ;  and  the 
supplies  of  com,  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  it,  were 
sold  by  L.  Minucius  at  one  as  per  modius.  Cicero,  and  other 
writers  of  a  later  age,  hold  up  Ahala  as  a  model  of  heroic 
virtue ;  but  his  contemporaries  judged  otherwise :  he  was  accused 
of  murder  before  the  people,  and  escaped  condemnation  only  by 
voluntary  exile.*'  Had  the  plebeians  still  been  what  they  were 
some  years  before,  a  revolution  would  inevitably  have  broken 
out ;  but  all  that  the  commonalty  now  did  was  to  insist  upon 
the  election  of  consular  tribunes,  instead  of  consuls,  for  the  year 
following ;  to  which  the  patricians  agreed  the  more  readily,  as 
they  were  able  to  insure  the  election  of  patricians  only.  The 
plebeians,  notwithstanding,  proceeded  steadily  towards  the  goal 
they  had  in  view,  and  in  the  period  which  now  followed  they 
acquired  several  minor  advantages,  one  after  another. 

The  Aequians  and  Yolscians  had  been  defeated  a  second  time 
sinoe  the  decemvirate  in  B.C.  446 ;  and  now,  after  the  internal 
commotions  we.  have  just  mentioned,  the  second  war  against 
Yeii  broke  out.  It  was  occasioned,  like  the  first,  by  the  revolt 
of  Fidenae,  in  B.C.  488.  This  town  had  been  subdued  by  the 
Bomans  in  early  times,  and  had  received  Boman  colonists  to 
keep  it  in  submission.  Frequent  but  useless  attempts  had  been 
repeatedly  made  by  the  Fidenatans  to  get  rid  of  the  Boman 
settlers ;  at  length,  being  strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  Veii 
and  the  Faliscans,  they  revolted,  and  expelled  the  colonists. 
Three  Boman  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Fidenae,  but  they  were 
put  to  death  by  command  of  Lar  Tolumnius  of  Veii.  The 
Fidenates  immediately  made  war  upon  the  Bomans,  and  advanced 

V  Yaler.  Maxim,  t.  8.  2. 
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as  far  aa  the  CoUine  Gate;  but  in  B.C.  435,  the  dictator, 
A.  Servilius  Priscus,  reconquered  Fidenae.  The  leaders  of  the 
revolt  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  new  colonists  were  sent  to 
Fidenae,  who,  however,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  before 
Veil,  in  B.C.  426,  were  all  massacred.  Diodorus,"  with  great. 
probability,  assigns  the  murder  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  to 
this  year;  for  had  it  taken  place  as  early  as  B.C.  488,  the 
Romans  would  surely  not  have  treated  the  place  as  leniently  as 
they  are  said  to  have  done. 

Yeii  had  concluded  a  truce  after  the  reoonquest  of  Fidenae, 
but  the  fresh  outrage  committed  in  the  latter  pkce,  in  B.C.  426, 
was  the  cause  of  war  being  declared  against  Yeii.  The  command 
was  intrusted  to  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius,  whose  master  of 
the  horse  slew  Lar  Tolumnius  with  his  own  hand,  and  dedicated 
his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Fidenae  was  pro- 
bably retaken  in  the  same  year  and  destroyed:  its  surviving 
inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  the  place  itself  became  a 
deserted  village. 

The  victory  of  Mam.  Aemilius  over  Yeii  could  not  yet  be 
followed  up  to  a  decisive  issue ;  for  the  Romans  were,  at  the 
moment,  glad  to  conclude  a  truce  in  order  to  be  able  to  direct 
their  forces  against  the  Aequians,  with  whom  and  the  Yolsdans 
war  had  again  broken  out  in  B.C.  431.  It  was  conducted  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postumius  Tubertus,  of  whom  a  fearful  story  is 
related.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  ordered  his  own  son 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  had  ventured,  contrary  to  his 
father's  command  to  quit  his  post,  and  fight  a  glorious  battle. 
As  the  Romans  defeated  their  enemies  in  two  great  battles,  near 
Lanuvium  and  Tusculum,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
have  compelled  them  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 
For  some  years  these  Auruncan  tribes  kept  the  peace,  until  in 
B.C.  423,  the  Yolscians  again  rose  and  were  soon  joined  by  the 
Aequians.  The  consul,  G.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  conducted  the 
war  so  languidly  and  carelessly,  that  his  army  was  very  nearly 

w  XU.80, 
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annihilated  :  at  length,  in  B.C.  418,  the  enemy  was  defeated  on 
Mount  Algidua  by  the  dictator  A.  Servilius  Priflcns.  Lavici 
was  taken,  and  received  a  Eoman  colony.  In  b.o.  407,  an 
unsuccessful  war  was  carried  on  against  the  Yolscians;  but 
Amur  was  captured.*' 

In  the  same  year  the  truce  with  Veii  came  to  its  close ;  and  as 
it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the  soldiers  should  be  will- 
ing  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  republic,  the  senate,  without  any 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  plebs  or  its  tribimes,  issued  a  decree, 
that  thenceforth  the  soldiers  should  receive  pay  from  the  public 
treasury  ;  "^  for  till  then  they  had  been  obliged  to  provide  them* 
adves  with  all  necessaries  at  their  own  expense.    Never  had  an 
offer  been  so  joyfully  accepted  by  the  people,  notwithstanding 
the  suspicions  of  the  tribunes,  who  in  vain  cautioned  them 
against  the  deoeitfid  present.    But  the  measure  was  one  com- 
manded  by  neceshity,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  repeated 
refusals  of  the  plebeians  to  enlist  in  the  armies;  for  without  a  willing 
army  it  was  impossible  for  Home  to  establish  her  permanent  supre- 
macy over  her  neighbours,  or  to  make  conquests  at  a  distance. 
War  was  now  declared  against  Yeii,  that  powerful  and  wealthy 
city  which  had  always  been  to  Home  a  cause  of  fear.    A  Boman 
army  began  to  ky  siege  to  it  in  B.C.  405.     At  first  the  besiegers 
always  returned  home  during  the  winter ;  but  when  the  war  had 
already  lasted  for  several  years  without  any  result,  the  Bomans 
resolved  to  build  huts  for  the  winter  (fiibemacula),  which  should 
enable  them  to  continue  the  siege  uninterruptedly  both  winter 
and  summer.    The  war  was  nevertheless  protracted  for  nine  years, 
until  in  the  tenth,  B.  c.  396,  Yeii  was  taken  by  the  dictator 
M.  Furius  Camillus,  the  greatest  general  of  his  age.    Yeii, 
throughout  this  war,  received  very  little  support  from  the  other 
Etrascan  towns ;  the  cause  of  which  may  have  been  either  their 

^  Tbe  ooliluaion  in  Liry't  aecounta  ^  The  dailj  pay  of  a  common  »ol- 
of  thcM  mn  it  very  great ;  legendary  dicr,  according  to  Polybiua,  vi.  3d, 
fentorea  are  mixed  np  with  hirtory,  and  was  three  atet,  that  of  a  centurion, 
eventa  are  frequently  mivplaccd.  See  lix,  and  that  of  a  horaeman,  nine 
Niebulir,  ffitL  of  Jtam€f  ii.  p.  468,  ftc     ai 
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jealousy  or  their  fear  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  already  crossed  the 
Alps  and  taken  the  Etruscan  town  of  Melpum  to  the  north  of  the 
Po.  Camillus,  on  being  raised  to  the  dictatorship,  collected  all  the 
forces  that  he  could  muster,  and  first  led  them  against  the  allies 
of  the  Yeientines :  he  defeated  the  Capenatans  and  Faliscans  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nepete,  and  then  besieged  Yeii  more  closely 
than  ever. 

So  far  the  account  of  the  war  seems  credible  enough ;  but  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  Yeii,  in  the  tenth  year,  is  nothing  but  a 
beautiful  poetical  lay,  in  which  Yeii  fills  the  same  part  as  Troy 
does  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war.  This  lay  is  connected 
with  several  others,  which  may  be  called  the  lays  of  Camillaa : 
they  extend  firom  the  first  appearance  of  Camillus  before  Yeii  to 
his  last  victory  over  the  Grauls.  Their  substance  is  preserved 
most  completely  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Camillus.  The  fdl  of  Yeii, 
so  the  story  runs,  had  been  announced  by  various  prodigies  the 
most  remarkable  among  which  was  the  rising  of  the  water  of  the 
Alban  lake  without  any  visible  cause,  and  that  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  deluged  all  the  neighbouring  country.  An  embassy  was 
sent  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  about  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  In  the  meantime  an  Etruscan  soothsayer  had  been 
ensnared  by  a  Boman  centurion,  and  carried  to  Bome,  where 
he  confessed  that  the  Yeientine  books  of  fate  announced,  that 
Veii  could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  Alban  lake  overflowed 
the  country,  and  that  Bome  would  perish  if  its  waters  reached 
the  sea.  Soon  after  this  the  ambassadors  returned  from  Delphi, 
and  the  answer  they  brought  was  to  the  same  effect.  Thereupon 
the  Bomans  began  making  a  tunnel  to  prevent  the  overflowing  of 
the  water,  and  to  conduct  it  through  the  fields  in  ditches.  The 
work  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour ;  and  when  its  completion 
was  near  at  hand,  the  Yeientines  were  informed  of  it.  Ambas- 
sadors now  came  from  Yeii,  imploring  the  Bomans  to  forbear, 
but  in  vain ;  on  leaving  the  senate-house  they  declared,  that  the 
same  oracles  which  predicted  the  fall  of  Yeii  also  foretold,  that 
Bome  herself  should  soon  afterwards  be  taken  by  the  Grauls. 
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A  portion  of  the  Boman  army,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Veil,  waa 
meantime  actively  employed  in  digging  a  subterraneous  passage 
leading  to  the  citadel  of  Yeii,  and  intended  to  terminate  in  the 
temple  of  Juno.*^  As  the  day  approached  on  which  Veii  was  to 
fall,  the  senate  decreed  that  the  booty  taken  should  be  distributed 
among  all  those  Bomans  who  wished  to  partake  of  it  and  would 
proceed  to  the  camp.  Hosts  of  people,  old  and  young,  now 
flocked  from  Bome  to  the  devoted  city.  When  the  water  of  the 
Alban  lake  had  been  conducted  into  the  fields,  and  all  the  prepa* 
rations  for  the  assault  had  been  made,  Camillus,  having  vowed 
rich  offerings  to  the  gods,  entered  the  subterraneous  passage  at 
the  head  of  several  cohorts :  at  the  same  time  an  assault  was 
made  upon  the  city.  The  king  of  Veil  happened  to  be  offering 
a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  the  priest  declared,  that 
whoever  should  bring  the  goddess  her  share  of  the  victim  would 
conquer.  These  words  were  heard  by  the  Bomans  under  ground ; 
on  Uie  instant  they  burst  forth  and  offered  sacrifice :  this  being 
done,  they  rushed  through  the  city  to  open  the  gates  to  their 
comrades. 

Thus  Yeii  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  The  amount  of 
spoil  surpassed  even  the  expectation  of  the  conquerors.  The 
whole  was  given  up  to  the  army,  except  the  captives,  who  were 
sold  on  account  of  the  republic.  The  statue  of  Juno  is  said  to 
have  followed  the  conquerors  to  Bome  of  its  own  accord ;  and  a 
temple  was  erected  to  the  goddess  on  the  Aventine.  Elated  by 
his  victory,  Camillus  celebrated  a  most  splendid  triumph ;  but 
his  unexampled  and  pompous  display  excited  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  and  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when  he  had  to  atone  for 
it  by  exile,  and  Bome  by  her  destruction  by  the  Ghiuls.  He 
had  vowed  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  the  Delphic  god,  and  it  was 
sent  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  bowl  eight  talents  in  weight. 

^  The  story  about  thii  panage  ia  remnantt  an  to  be  leen  at  this  day, 

wholly  incredible.  It  may  have  arisen  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  its 

oat  of  the  account  of  the  tunnel  of  the  construction  actually  belongs  to  the 

Alban  lake,  which  the  legend  connects  time  to  which  the  legend  assigns  it. 
with  the  taking  of  Veii,  and  of  which 
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After  the  fall  of  Veil,  the  Capenataiu  obtained  a  peace ;  but 
the  war  against  theFaliscanfl  still  continuing,  Camillus  compelled 
them  to  quit  a  strong  position  which  they  had  occupied  in  order 
to  protect  their  country,  and  drove  them  back  into  their  city  of 
PaleriL  A  school-master  is  said  to  have  led  the  sons  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Falerii  into  the  Boman  camp,  to  deliyer 
them  up  to  the  enemy ;  but  Camillus  was  noble-minded  enough 
to  send  them  back,  and  to  order  the  traitor  to  be  flogged.  A 
peace  was  then  ooncluded  with  the  Faliscans,  on  condition  of 
their  giving  to  the  Boman  soldiers  a  whole  year's  pay.  It  was 
probably  the  reduction  of  Falerii  that  occasioned  a  war  with 
Vulsinii,  another  Etruscan  town  ;  which  contest  was  decided  in 
B.C.  391,  by  a  great  battle ;  after  which  a  peace  was  agreed  on 
for  twenty  years. 

When  Yeii  and  its  territory  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans, 
the  patricians,  as  usual,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  newly  conquered 
lands  for  themselves ;  but  the  tribunes  demanded  that  the  land, 
together  with  the  buildings  on  it,  should  be  distributed  among 
all  the  Boman  citizens  indiscriminately.  The  senate,  and  even 
some  of  the  tribunes,  opposed  the  plan ;  but  at  length,  in  B.C. 
393,  the  senate,  apparently  of  its  own  accord,  ordained  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Yeientine  territory,  in  lots  of  seven  jugera, 
among  all  the  plebeians.''  Some  lands  taken  from  the  Aequians 
had  been  assigned  the  year  before,  the  patricians  hoping  thereby 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  plebeians,  and  thus  to  keep  the 
territory  of  Yeii  for  themsdves ;  but  they  had  miscalculated,  and 
in  the  end  found  it  more  prudent  to  give  up  what  they  could  not 
retain,  than  to  allow  it  to  be  wrenched  firom  them. 

GamUlus,  the  conqueror  of  Yeii,  had  never  since  his  triumph 
enjoyed  any  favour  with  the  people :  his  triumph  had  displayed 
his  unmeasured  pride ;  and  as  he  had  not  mentioned  his  vow,  to 
dedicate  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  the  Delphic  God,  when  he  did  at 
length  make  it  known,  many  persons  had  already  spent  their  share 

*  Liv.  Y.  30 ,  compare  Diod.  zIt.  103. 
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of  the  plunder,  and  had  therefore  to  deprive  themselves  of  neces- 
saries, so  that  his  vow  might  be  performed.  He  was,  moreover, 
foremost  among  those  patricians  who  opposed  the  proposal  that 
the  plebeians  should  have  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Yeientine  territory.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  in 
B  c.  391,  the  tribune  L.  Appuleius  charged  him  with  having 
secreted  some  costly  articles  from  the  spoils  taken  at  Yeii.  The 
accusation  appears  to  have  been  well  founded ;  in  order  to  escape 
condemnation,  he  went  into  exile  to  Ardea,  praying,  as  he  quitted 
the  city,  that  Borne  might  soon  have  bitter  cause  to  regret  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TAKING  OF  ROMS  BT  THB  OAULS,  AlTD  THB  SVUBBQUENT  BYBIfTS,  DOWN  TO 
THB  LBOIBLATION  OF  C.  UaNlUS  8T0L0  AlfD  L.  SEXTIUB. 

Thb  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  prophecy  of  the 
Etruscan  soothsayer  was  to  be  fulfilled.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Borne  owed  her  victories  over  the  Etruscan  towns  to 
the  immigration  of  the  Ghiuls  or  Celts,  who  were  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Etruscans,  and  had  already  made  themselyes  masters  of 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  river  Po.  Tradition  represents 
the  Gauls  as  having  been  tempted,  by  the  wine  and  fruit  growing 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  to  cross  those  mountains ;  and 
that  an  Etruscan,  Aruns  of  Clusium,  had  invited  them,  with  the 
view  of  taking  vengeance  on  a  young  Lucumo  who  had  dis- 
honoured his  wife ;  an  outrage  for  which  he  could  get  no  redress. 
This  story  is  obviously  a  mere  fable :  the  cause  of  the  Gallic 
migration  to  the  south  must  have  lain  much  deeper:  either 
national  distress  compelled  them  to  seek  food,  and  a  new  home, 
in  a  foreign  land ;  or  they  were  pushed  forward  by  other  nations.' 
Their  huge  bodies,  wild  figures,  and  long  shaggy  hair,  gave  a 
ghastliness  to  their  appearance ;  their  undaunted  courage,  and 
love  of  destruction,  spread  fear  and  terror  all  around ;  and  the 
Etruscan  armies  had  already  been  frequently  beaten  by  them. 
One  branch  of  the  Gauls,  the  Senones,  probably  assisted  by  other 
tribes,  marched  under  their  chief  Brennus,  towards  Clusium,  in 
B.G.  891.  The  Clusines,  though  they  had  no  claims  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Bomans,  and  knew  them  only  as  a  powerfiil 

1  A  tradition,  mentioned  by  Livy,  statcB  that  the  Oaub  had  croaaed  tho 
Alps  ai  early  aa  the  time  of  Tarquiniaa  Priscua. 
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nation  which  had  recently  conquered  Veil,  sent  envoys  to  call 
upon  them  for  aid.  The  senate  did  not  comply  with  their 
request,  but  despatched  the  three  sons  of  M.  Eabius  Ambustus 
as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  to  demand  of  them,  in  the  name  of 
the  Boman  people,  to  withdraw,  or  else  to  prepare  for  war  with 
Bome  also ;  for  Borne  felt  herself  invincible,  and  imagined  that 
the  terror  of  her  name  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  send  the 
barbarians  back  to  their  homes.  The  Gauls  answered,  that  their 
own  country  was  too  small  to  maintain  them;  and  that  they 
would  do  no  harm  to  Glosium,  if  its  inhabitants  would  share 
their  territoiy  with  them.  As  this  was  revised,  a  battle  ensued 
between  the  Gauls  and  Clusines ;  and  the  Boman  ambassadors, 
oontraiy  to  the  law  of  nations,  fought  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
the  latter.  One  of  the  Fabii  slew  a  Gallic  chief,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Gauls  as  he  was  collecting  the  spoils.  Thereupon 
the  Gauls  at  once  stopped  the  fight,  and,  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Boman  ambassadors,  would  have  forthwith 
marched  against  Bome,  had  not  the  more  moderate  among  them 
prevailed  upon  the  rest  to  send  envoys  to  Bome  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  Fabii.  The  Boman  senate  saw  the  justice  of 
the  demand,  but  was  too  proud  to  yield  to  it.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  not  only  did  not 
punish  the  offenders,  but  appointed  them  consular  tribunes  for 
the  next  year. 

When  the  envoys  brought  back  their  report,  the  Gauls  with 
an  army  of  70,000  men  straightway  set  out  for  Bome.  Blinded 
by  overweening  reliance  on  their  own  strength,  the  Bomans 
made  no  great  preparations  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  con- 
sular tribunes  marched  out  with  a  badly  organised  army,  and,  to 
their  surprise,  met  the  enemy  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uttle  stream  A  Ilia,  which  flows 
from  the  Crustumine  hills  towards  the  Tiber.  The  Bomans,  on 
seeing  the  immense  host  of  barbarians,  cast  away  their  arms  and 
took  to  flight.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  they  were  overtaken, 
and  perished  either  by  the  sword  or  in  the  river*,  a  few  only 
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escaped  to  Borne  and  Veil.  This  unfortunate  day  on  the  Allia 
{diei  AlliensU),  which  was  the  forerunner  of  a  far  greater 
calamity,  was  never  forgotten :  it  was  the  eighteenth  of  July, 
B.C.  890.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,'  the  Grauls  appeared  before 
the  Golline  gate,  in  the  field  of  Mars ;  but  they  soon  spread  over 
the  country,  abandoning  themselves  to  plunder,  drunkenness, 
and  all  the  atrocities  of  an  unruly  horde  of  barbarians ;  thus  the 
attack  upon  Borne  itself  was  delayed  for  some  time,  during 
which  the  Capitol  was  gamsoned  with  the  men  best  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  was  supplied  with  provisions.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  defend  the  city,  most  of  the  citizens,  who  could  escape,  took 
refuge  in  neighbouring  towns.  The  objects  of  religious  worship 
were  partly  buried,  partly  carried  to  Caere ;  and  the  city  was 
left  to  the  barbarians.  Eighty  priests  and  aged  patricians  of 
high  rank  sat  down  in  the  forum  on  their  curule  chairs,  in  their 
festal  robes,  and,  devoting  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods, 
awaited  death.  As  the  Gauls  saw  that  the  waUs  were  deserted, 
they  burst  into  the  city :  they  found  it  all  desolate  and  death- 
like, and  marched  towards  the  forum.  There  they  saw  the 
venerable  aged  men,  whose  aspect  terrified  the  savages ;  for  they 
doubted  whether  those  whom  they  beheld  were  mortals,  or  gods 
assembled  to  defend  the  city.  One  of  the  barbarians  went  up  to 
the  priest,  M.  Papirius,  and  stroked  his  beard,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  actually  was  a  human  being.  The  priest  indignantly 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  ivory  sceptre,  and  this  was  a 
signal  for  the  Gauls  to  massacre  all  the  eighty.  The  plundering 
and  conflagration  lasted  for  several  days,  until  the  whole  city 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
houses  on  the  Palatine,  which  the  Gallic  chiefs  used  as  their  own 
habitations. 
The  Capitol  alone  continued  to  hold  out,  being  perseveringly 

'  See,  however,  Liv.  ▼!.  1 ;  GelliuB,      (OamU,  19)  itate  that  the  Ghtult  did 
▼.17;  Macroh.  SaA«r».i  16.  uot  uTive  at  Rome  till   three  days 

*  Polyhiut  (ii.  18)   and  Plutarch     after  the  battle  on  the  Allia. 
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defended  by  a  band  of  about  one  thousand  men.  Several  attempts 
wore  made  to  take  it  by  storm,  but  the  desperate  energy  of  the 
Bomans  repulsed  the  assailants.  The  Grauls  then  resolved  to 
wait  till  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  should  be  exhausted,  and 
thus  by  hunger  to  compel  the  besieged  to  surrender.  The  latter 
obtained  water  for  drinking  from  a  well  in  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
which  remains  to  this  day  a  memorial  of  the  siege  of  the  Capitol 
by  the  Gauls.  The  ferocious  devastations  of  the  barbarians, 
however,  became  their  own  punishment ;  for  they  began  to  suffer 
from  famine,  and  contagious  diseases.  They  were  obliged  to 
spread  over  Latium,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  provisions ;  and 
a  band  of  them  appears  to  have  gone  as  far  south  as  Apulia  : 
some  even  entered  the  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.^  Gamillus, 
who  lived  in  exile  at  Ardea,  collected  the  Ardeatans  and  fugitive 
Romans,  and  with  them  repulsed  the  plundering  Gauls.  The 
Etruscans  at  this  time  took  advantage  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  Bome,  and  bei<an  to  plunder  the  Yeientine  territory ;  but  M. 
Caedicius  led  the  Bomans  assembled  at  Yeii  into  the  field,  routed 
the  enemy,  and  recovered  the  captives  and  plunder.  The  tidings 
of  these  successful  enterprises  were  conveyed  to  Bome  by  a  daring 
youth  named  ^ntius  Cominius,  who  swam  across  the  Tiber  and 
climbed  up  the  CapitoL  Soon  afterwards,  the  QsxHb  discovered 
the  way  by  which  he  had  got  up ;  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
they  attempted  to  imitate  his  example.  One  barbarian,  unob- 
served by  the  sentinels  and  dogs,  had  already  reached  the  top, 
when  the  alarm  was  given  by  the  cries  of  the  geese  which  were 
kept  in  the  Capitol  in  honour  of  Juno.  M.  Manlius,  whose  house 
stood  on  the  Capitol,*  was  awakened  by  the  noise :  he  rushed 
out  of  his  house,  and  thrust  down  the  Gaul,  who,  in  his  fall, 
overturned  the  others  who  were  clambering  after  him.  Manlius 
was  rewarded  by  the  garrison  with  gifts  suitable  to  the  state  of 
famine  firom  which  they  were  suffering  so  severely :  they  then 
resolved  to  offer  to  the  besiegers  a  sum  of  money  if  they  would 

*  T>iod.ziv.  117  :  Juttio,  zx.  5. 

*  Henee  he  it  cmlled  C^itolinnt,  and  not  from  his  defence  of  the  CiqMtol. 
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withdraw.  Ab  Brennus  saw  his  own  ranks  greatly  reduced  by 
distress  and  diseases,  he  agreed  to  accept  one  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  goldt  and  to  quit  Borne  and  its  territory. 

But  the  gods,  it  seems,  could  not  allow  Borne  to  fall  so  low  as 
to  purchase  her  freedom  with  gold.  The  Eomans  assembled  at 
Veil  having,  in  the  meantime,  recalled  Camillus  from  exile, 
appointed  him  dictator.  He  forthwith  proceeded  with  his  army 
to  Yeii,  where  he  found  twenty  thousand  Bomans.  Being  thus 
reinforced  he  marched  towards  Bome,  where  he  arrived  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  gold  was  being  weighed  out  to  the  Grallic 
king.  Camillus  having  reached  the  forum  before  the  gold  was 
paid  over,  cancelled  the  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded  without 
his  consent.  While  Brennus  was  remonstrating  with  him  on  this 
breach  of  faith,  the  Boman  legions  arrived,  and  a  battle  ensued 
in  which  the  barbarians  were  driven  out  of  the  city.  A  second 
battle  on  the  road  to  Ghibii,  whither  the  Bomans  pursued  the 
enemy,  completed  the  delivery  of  Bome ;  for  all  the  Gauls  fell, 
not  a  single  man  escaping  to  carry  away  the  tidings  of  the  defeat. 
Brennus  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  and 
Camillus  returned  to  Bome  in  triumph.  The  time  during  which 
the  barbarians  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  is  variously  stated 
at  six,  seven,  or  eight  months. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  sacking  of  Bome  by  the  Grauls,  and  of 
her  final  deliveiy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  it  is  true, 
or  what  additions  and  embellishments  were  made  in  it  by  poetical 
tradition,  and  by  the  family  pride  of  the  Camilli  and  ManliL 
The  true  account  of  Bome's  delivery  is  probably  contained  in  the 
plain  statement  of  Polybius,^  that  the  Gauls  gave  up  Bome  as  an 
act  of  grace,  because  in  their  absence  the  Venetians  had  invaded 
their  country ;  and  that  they  returned  home  with  their  booty 
without  any  harm  or  loss.  Diodorus  does  not  say  a  word  about 
the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship,  much  less  about 
his  having  liberated  Bome  by  arms.  The  differences,  contradic- 
tions and  impossibilities,  in  the  accounts  of  the  departure  of  the 

•  11.18,22. 
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Gauls,  are  such  as  may  easily  be  pardoned  in  poetry,  but  are  insup- 
portable in  an  account  claiming  to  be  history.  The  greatest 
discrepancies  also  .prevail  in  regard  to  the  year  in  which  Some 
was  taken  by  the  Ghiuls :  some  say,  in  round  numbers,  it  was 
three  hundred  and  sixty  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
after  the  building  of  the  city,  that  is,  B.C.  894,  or  898 ;  while 
others  place  the  event  in  B.C.  890,  or  888. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  Some  and  the  surrounding 
oountiy  must  have  been  a  real  wilderness,  and  many  of  the  small 
towns  in  the  vicinity  must  have  been  utterly  swept  away.  Thou- 
sands of  persons,  no  doubt,  fell  by  the  sword ;  and  many  others 
were  carried  off  as  slaves  by  the  barbarians.  When  the  fugitive 
Bomans,  returned  to  the  city,  they  found  only  heaps  of  rubbish : 
even  the  walls  which  king  Servius  built  had  been  pulled  down. 
While  things  were  in  this  state,  several  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
were  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Some. 
All  this  filled  the  people  with  dismay,  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  rebuild  the  city :  they  vehemently  desired  to  quit  the 
place  altogether,  and  to  remove  to  Veil,  which  was  uninjured, 
and  contained  much  better  dwelling-houses  than  Some  had  ever 
possessed,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  number  of  ple- 
beians were  already  settled.  But  a  nobler  spirit  prevailed :  the 
better  part  of  the  Bomans  felt  that  it  would  be  a  cowardly  and 
pusillanimous  act  to  abandon  their  ancient  home,  with  which  the 
dearest  associations  and  recollections  were  connected,  where  the 
ancient  gods  and  protectors  of  the  Romans  dwelt,  and  where  all 
the  power  which  Some  possessed  over  the  neighbouring  countries 
and  tribes  had  been  acquired.  The  selfishness  of  the  patricians, 
whose  possessions  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  may  likewise 
have  exercised  some  influence  in  deciding  the  course  to  be 
adopted ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  a  lucky  omen  is  said  to 
have  silenced  all  doubts  :  for  while,  after  an  energetic  speech  by 
Gamiilus,  the  senate  was  engaged  in  discussing  the  matter,  a 
centurion  passing  with  his  men  before  the  senate-house,  was 
beard  to  say,  "  Let  us  plant  the  banner  here,  for  here  it  is  best 
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to  stay."  Upon  hearing  these  words,  the  senators  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  and  declared  that  they  accepted  the  omen.  The  peo- 
ple who  crowded  around  them  agreed  with  them,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  rebuild  the  city.  As  speed  was  necessary,  the  state 
gave  bricks'  gratis,  and  allowed  the  citizens  to  take  stones 
from  any  quarries  they  pleased,  on  condition  that  the  rebuilding 
of  their  houses  should  be  completed  in  one  year.  Everybody 
was  allowed  to  build  how  and  where  he  pleased ;  in  the  huny, 
the  people  forgot  the  directions  of  the  ancient  streets,  whence  it 
happened  that  the  great  sewers,  which  had  before  run  under  the 
public  roads,  afterwards  ran  across  the  streets  and  under  private 
houses.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  beauty  and  comfort 
of  the  new  houses  were  matters  of  secondary  consideration. 
The  irregularity  of  the  streets  once  produced,  could  not  after- 
wards be  remedied ;  and  until  the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  streets  remained  narrow  and  crooked.  Many  Homans,  who 
had  taken  to  flight  during  the  Gallic  invasion,  wanted  to  remain 
where  they  had  found  a  new  home,  in  order  to  escape  the  labour 
and  expense  of  building  a  house  in  the  destroyed  dty ;  but  the 
senate  commanded  them  to  return  before  a  stated  day,  under 
pain  of  the  severest  penalties. 

Rome  was  thus  rebuilt  within  the  space  of  one  year.  All  who 
had  afforded  her  succours,  during  the  time  of  misfortune,  were 
rewarded  with  honours.  The  inhabitants  of  Caere  and  Massilia 
received  the  Soman  franchise ;  and  the  Roman  matrons,  the  pri- 
vilege of  having  orations  in  their  praise  spoken  at  their  funerals. 
During  the  period  of  recovery,  Gamillus  was  the  soul  of  the 
republic,  and  her  bravest  commander  in  the  wars  which  broke 
out  on  every  side ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  faithful  Sabines, 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  tribes  endeavoured  to  recover 

^  It  is  hj  no  meant  improbable  tplendid  dtj,  but  only  aa  an  tntignifi- 

that  theae  bricks   were  taken   from  cant  place.     By  reducing  the  town  to 

houses  at  Yeii,  and  that  in  bc.  388  this  state,  the  Romans  at  once  pat  an 

the  walls  of  Rome  were  rebuilt  with  end  to  all-  future  schemes  of  aettting 

stones  from  the  walls  of  Veii,  for  after  there, 
this  time  Veii  no  longer  appears  as  a 
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their  independence.  The  Latins  and  Hernicans  renounced  the 
yoke  of  their  aUiance  with  Borne,  though  several  Latin  towns 
preferred  remaining  faithful.  The  Yolscians,  joined  by  some  of 
the  Latin  towns,  were  the  first  to  come  forward  as  open  enemies 
of  faUen  Rome,  and  the  Etruscans  soon  followed  their  example. 
Camillns  was  appointed  dictator  a  third  time,  and  enlisted  all  the 
Bomans  capable  of  bearing  arms,  both  old  and  young :  he 
formed  them  into  three  armies,  with  one  of  which  he  set  out 
against  the  Yolscians,  whom  he  routed  with  great  shiughter. 
From  the  Yolscians  he  proceeded  against  the  Aequians  who  were 
besieging  Bolae :  they  too  were  defeated,  and  their  camp  was 
taken.  The  Boman  army  which  was  stationed  near  Yeii,  and 
intended  to  operate  against  the  Etruscans,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  relieve  Sutrium ;  but  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  dictator 
saved  the  place ;  and  the  Etruscans,  who  already  looked  upon 
themselves  as  conquerors,  were  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  marched 
to  Nepete,  which  had  already  been  surrendered  to  the  Etruscans ; 
but  their  garrison  was  unable  to  maintain  itself,  and  was  driven 
out  of  the  town.  The  place  was  taken  .by  storm,  and  those,  by 
whose  advice  it  had  been  given  up  to  the  enemy,  were  put  to 
death.  Both  Sutrium  and  Nepete  received  Boman  colonists,  as 
a  protection  against  futher  attacks  by  the  Etruscans.  Camillus 
on  his  return  to  Bome  celebrated  a  triple  triumph. 

In  B.C.  388,  some  Etruscan  towns  belonging  to  Tarquinii  were 
taken;  two  years  later,  the  Antiatans,  being  reinforced  by  a 
number  of  volunteers  from  Latin  towns,  fought  an  obstinate 
battle  against  Camillus  near  Satricum,  which  then  belonged  to 
the  YoUdans,  but  which  was  reduced  by  force,  and  received  a 
oolony  of  2000  citizens:  Antium,  however,  held  out  until 
B.C.  385,  when  the  dictator,  A.  Ck>melius  Cossus,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Yolscians  in  the  Pomptine  district. 

Out  of  this  war  arose  another  against  Yelitrae,  which  had 
thrown  off  the  Boman  yoke ;  and  as  the  Bomans  engaged  against 
it  found  that  it  was  supported  by  the  Fraenestines,  who  had 
before  ravaged  the  territory  of  some  Latin  towns  which  had 
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remained  faithful  to  Borne,  war  was  declared  in  B.C.  882  against 
Praeneste  also.  The  Praenestines  in  their  turn,  assisted  by 
Velitrae,  conquered  Satricum,  and  treated  the  Eoman  colonists 
with  great  cruelly.  Thereupon  CamiUus,  though  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  ill  health,  accepted  a  place  among  the  consular  tribunes, 
(B.C.  881,)  and  marched  out  with  an  army  against  the  allied 
enemies.  One  part  of  the  Homan  forces  was  put  to  flight ;  but 
Camillus  checked  the  fugitives,  and  led  them  again  against  the 
enemy,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Whether  he  gained  a  real 
victory, and  took  the  enemy's  camp,'  is  extremely  uncertain;  at  any 
rate  the  Praenestines  were  not  much  weakened,  for  in  the  very  next 
year  they  ravaged  the  Boman  territory,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
CoUine  gate.  T.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus  was  then  appointed 
dictator,  and  immediately  raised  an  army,  before  which  the  enemy 
retreated  until  they  reached  the  Allia,  where  they  offered  battle. 
The  Bomans,  however,  gained  the  day,  and  put  the  Praenestines 
to  flight.  Cluinctius  pursued  them,  and  in  nine  days  took  nine 
towns,  eight  of  which  belonged  to  Praeneste :  on  the  tenth  day, 
Praeneste  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  On  the 
twentieth  day  after  his  appointment  to  the  dictatorship,  QuinctiuB 
celebrated  his  triumph.*  The  war  against  Antium  was  brought 
to  a  dose  in  B.C.  876 :  Satricum  was  recovered ;  and  the 
Antiatans  were  cut  to  pieces  at  Tusculum. 

After  this,  Bome  was  for  a  time  prevented  from  further  foreign 
enterprises  by  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the  Lidnian  rogations. 
The  period  frt>m  the  decemvirate  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Bome  by  the  Ghiuls,  had  been  one  of  increasing  prosperity  for  the 
plebdans :  many  families  had  received  assignments  of  land  in  the 
Veientine  territory  and  elsewhere ;  the  booty  taken  in  the  wars,  if 
carefully  husbanded,  must  have  yielded  considerable  advantages ; 
and  the  pay  which  the  soldiers  received  relieved  them  from  a 

*  Lit.  vi.  24.  liant  victory,  ivu  the  oldest  among  the 

*  Au  inicriptioii  on  a  golden  wreath,  inscriptions  at  Rome  of  which  the  fwe- 
which  Quinctins  dedicated  in  the  dse  age  was  known.  See  Lir.  yL  29. 
Capitoline  temple,  recording  his  hril- 
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heavy  burden.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  of  about  half  a 
eentury,  we  hear  no  complaints  of  any  harsh  application  of  the 
law  of  debt.  But  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  accompanied  as  it 
was  with  the  destruction  of  Borne  and  the  devastation  of  the 
country  all  around,  put  an  end  to  the  thriving  prosperity  of  the 
Bomans.  The  losses  sustained  through  the  barbarians,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  dty,  the  purchase  of  new  cattle  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  necessity  of  a  high 
rate  of  taxation,  led  to  a  general  state  of  debt  among  those  whose 
means  were  not  above  mediocrity.  In  order  to  increase  the 
reduced  population,  the  inhabitants  of  four  neighbouring  districts 
veoeived  the  full  Boman  franchise,  and  were  formed  into  four  new 
tribes,  so  that  henceforth  the  number  of  tribes  was  25."  The 
wealthy  Bomans,  chiefly  patricians,  again  began  to  act  the  revolt- 
ing part  of  usurers,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  plebeians  of 
the  rights  which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  solemn  treaties. 
Many  a  poor  plebeian  now  again  dragged  out  his  wretched 
existence  in  the  dungeon  of  his  cruel  creditor,  and  hundreds  of 
others  had  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  a  similar  fate  before 
them. 

M.  Manlius,  the  deliverer  of  the  Capitol,  whose  ambition  was 
wounded  by  the  neglect  of  his  fellow-patridans,  and  by  the 
repeated  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  highest  dignities, 
opened  for  himself  a  new  road  to  distinction.  He  took  pity 
upon  the  poor  and  helpless  debtors;  and  one  day  as  he  saw 
an  old  and  brave  fellow-soldier  carried  away  in  fetters  by  an 
nsnrer,  he  generously  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  restored 
the  man  to  his  family.  The  people  who  saw  the  man  and 
heard  his  sad  tale,  felt  that  his  case  was  only  one  out  of  a 
hundred  similar  ones,  and  were  roused  to  indignation  at  the 
hard-heartedness  of  the  rich.  Manlius  at  the  same  time  declared 
in  public,  that  so  long  as  he  possessed  a  single  pound  of  brass, 
he  would  not  allow  a  Boman  citizen  to  be  carried  into  slavery 
for  debt;  he  kept  his  word  fidthfully;  for  upwards  of  400 

M  Lhr.vi5. 
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citizens  were  rescued  by  him  from  imprisonment,  by  lending  them 
money  without  interest.  He  thus  gained  the  honourable  appel- 
lation of  the  *'  father  of  the  people ; "  and  plebeians  of  all  classes 
were  frequently  observed  to  visit  his  house  on  the  Capitoline. 
The  irritation,  which  his  popularity  produced,  was  increased  by 
a  charge  which  he  had  made  against  the  patricians  of  having 
embezzled  some  of  the  gold  levied  for  the  ransom  of  the  dty 
from  the  Gauls,  and  which  he  demanded  should  be  refunded  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  liquidation  of  debts.  In  B.o.  885, 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Yolscians,  ordered  Manlius  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  for  attempting  to  create  sedition  among  the  people,  and  for 
slandering  the  patricians.  Many  of  the  plebeians  put  on  mourning, 
as  for  their  most  faithful  friend  and  patron ;  they  thronged  around 
his  prison ;  and  some  even  muttered  threats  that  they  would  release 
him  by  force.  The  senate  then  restored  him  to  liberty,  either 
because  it  began  to  be  alarmed,  or  because  no  evidence  could  be 
brought  against  him.  When  he  was  again  among  his  friends, 
their  language  naturally  became  fiercer  and  more  menacing  than 
before ;  and  though  it  may  have  been  an  unfounded  charge  thst 
he  aimed  at  kingly  power,  yet  Manlius  had  now  become  on 
extremely  dangerous  citizen.  Two  tribunes,  probably  with  no 
other  object  than  to  induce  him  to  quit  Rome,  impeached  him 
before  the  centuries,  charging  him  with  high  treason.  His  own 
friends  forsook  him :  but  when  he  reminded  the  people  of  the 
battles  he  had  fought,  and  of  what  the  republic  owed  to  him,  they 
felt  that  they  could  not  condemn  him.  As  this,  however,  was  not 
the  way  to  remove  the  danger  and  restore  peace,  the  same  charge 
was  then  brought  against  him  before  the  curiae.  The  patrician 
court  condemned  him  to  death.  Whether  he  had  acted  as  an  open 
rebel  before,  or  whether  the  sentence  of  condemnation  drove  him 
into  rebellion,  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  now  at  war  with  the 
republic,  and  with  an  armed  band  took  possession  of  the  CapitoL 
A  traitor,  who  pretended  to  communicate  to  him  some  secret 
information,  led  him  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  Tarpeian 
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rock,  and  pushed  him  down  (b.c.  384)."  An  ordinance  was 
forthwith  passed,  that  in  future  no  patrician  should  be  allowed 
to  reside  on  the  Capitoline ;  the  house  of  Manlius  was  razed  to 
the  ground ;  and  the  gens  of  the  Manlii  resolred  that  none  of  its 
members  should  ever  again  bear  the  praenomen  Marcus.  But 
the  people  mourned  for  him ;  and  a  pestilence  and  famine,  which 
occurred  a  short  time  afterwards,  were  regarded  as  a  punishment 
sent  by  the  gods  to  avenge  the  deliverer  of  their  temples. 

In  order  to  appease  the  people,  the  senate,  in  B.C.  888, 
determined  to  assign  to  the  plebeians  the  Pomptine  district  which 
the  tribunes  had  demanded  four  years  before ;  but  all  the  new 
settlers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  were  soon  afterwards  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  enemies  of  Eome :  the  distress  among  the  poor 
increased  also  from  day  to  day.  The  number  of  free  citizens  was 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  Bome  would  have  become  a  miserable 
oligarchy,  had  not  her  decline  been  arrested  by  two  bold 
tribunes,  who  changed  the  fate  of  their  country,  and  with  it  that 
of  the  world. 


"  Thit  if  evidently  the  true  acoonnt. 
(  Dion  Cwu.Fragm.xji^,  ed.ReimarnB; 
Zonar.  yu,  24).  Livj^s  stoiy,  which 
it  incorrect  and  inconsistent,  seems 


to  hsye  been  made  np  to  excuse  the 
Romans,  who  weie  ashamed  of  this  das- 
tardly piece  of  treachery  committed 
against  the  greatest  man  of  the  age. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

LICINIU8  8T0L0  AND  L.  gSXTIUS,  WITH  THBIB  LEGISLATION — NKW  CURULB 
OFTICBB,  AND  PABTICIPATION  OF  THB  PLEBEIANS  IN  THB  HIGHEST 
MAGISTBACIBS — WABS  WITH  THE  HEBNICANS,  ETBU8CANS,  AND   GAULS. 

A  6ENEBAL  condition  of  poverty  and  insolvency,  such  as 
existed  at  Borne  after  its  capture  by  the  Qwals,  usually  leads  to 
revolutions,  in  which  the  state  and  its  constitution  perish ;  but 
at  Borne  things  turned  out  differently :  the  moderation  and  per- 
severance of  the  men  who  undertook  to  remedy  the  evil,  as  weU 
as  of  those  who  were  sufferiug  under  it,  not  only  prevented  such 
a  calamity,  but  enabled  the  two  reformers,  C.  licinius  Stolo  and 
L.  Sextius,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Eome's  regeneration  and  real 
greatness.  They  were  elected  tribunes  for  the  year  B.C.  876,  and 
set  about  their  task  with  a  view  to  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  the  plebeians,  and  to  give  them  that  political  influence  which 
might  in  future  secure  them  against  the  arbitrary  and  domineering 
spirit  of  the  patricians,  and  thus  prevent  their  falling  back  into 
the  miserable  condition  in  which  the  patrician  avarice  and  love 
of  dominion  had  placed  them. 

There  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  class  of  persons 
who,  being  themselves  incapable  of  a  generous  and  disinterested 
action,  are  ever  ready  to  trace  the  measures  of  great  men  to  some 
vulgar  or  base  motive :  and  the  love  of  scandal  is  never  at  a 
loss  to  invent  such  motives.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
legislation  of  C.  Lidnius ;  but  here,  unfortunately,  the  slanderous 
tale  which  professes  to  narrate  the  circumstances  that  urged 
him  on  to  his  legislation  has  become  firmly  rooted  in  history. 
C.  Licinius  was  married  to  Fabia,  the  younger  daughter  of  the 
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patrician  M.  Fabius  AmbnstoB:  her  elder  sister  was  married  to  Ser. 
Sulpicius,  who  was  consular  tribune  in  the  same  year  in  which 
licinius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs.  The  younger  Fabia,  it  is  said, 
was  one  day  on  a  visit  at  her  sister's,  and  was  frightened  by  the 
noise  of  the  lictors  who  accompanied  Sulpicius  as  he  returned 
home  from  the  forum.  The  elder  Fabia,  accustomed  to  such 
things,  laughed  at  her  sister's  fear,  and  remarked,  that  such 
occurrences  would  not  startle  her,  if  she  were  not  married  to  a 
plebeian.  Stimulated  by  vanity,  the  younger  Fabia  now  entreated 
her  father  and  husband  not  to  rest  until  the  latter  should  enjoy 
the  same  honours  as  Sulpicius.  And  this  wretched  piece  of 
female  vanity  is  said  to  have  driven  Licinius  to  undertake  his 
legislation.^  But  the  absurdity  of  the  tale  is  too  obvious  to 
entitle  the  stoiy  to  the  least  confidence  ;  for  the  younger  Fabia 
was  assuredly  acquainted  with  such  scenes,  as  her  own  father  had 
been  consular  tribune  in  B.C.  881,  and  her  husband,  though  a 
plebeian,  was  not  excluded  from  that  of&ce :  but  a  still  more 
decisive  objection  is,  that  the  things  which  Fabia  coveted  were 
not  by  any  means  those  which  Lidnius  aimed  at  in  his  legisla- 
tion ;  for  his  object  was  to  abolish  the  consular  tribuneship,  and 
to  throw  the  consulship  open  to  the  plebeians.  C.  Licinius  found 
a  faithful  and  sympathising  friend  in  his  colleague,  L.  Sextius. 

Hitherto  the  tribunes  had  endeavoured  to  protect  their  order 
by  stopping  the  levies  of  troops,  and  by  other  means  which  their 
office  suggested;  but  they  had  seldom  been  able  to  gain  any 
great  and  permanent  advantages,  or  effectually  and  thoroughly 
to  remove  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  the  plebeians :  Licinius 
and  Sextius  saw  the  evil,  and  resolved  to  apply  a  radical  cure. 
They  proposed  three  laws :  first,  that  the  amount  of  interest 
which  debtors  had  paid  up  to  that  time  should  be  deducted  from 
the  principal,  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  paid  off  by  three 
yearly  instalments ;  secondly,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
possess  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  of  the  public  land,  or  to 
keep  upon  it  more  than  one  hundred  large  and  five  hundred  small 

1  Liv.  Ti.  34 ;  Zonar.  yii.  24. 
12 


cattle,  and  that  may  a 

oompelled  to  pay  a  hoa»y  nn";  ""w-/-  "™  vikuwhtiii  kbhhIi 
ikould  be  elected  iiutead  of  <»'>'"'"  ^^>>>u«,udAuoii«iit 
the  ooiunb  should  alwijn  b«  a  plebeian.    ThefintciUWWit 
iTH  in  reality  a  Tiohtion  of  justice,  bnt  one  wlucV  in  a\nm 
casei  has  frequently  been  committed,  not  onljrinBnnentbutilw 
in  mod^n  timee.     The  second  was  an  agrarian  \&w,  that  it,  &  In* 
rhich  concerned  the  public  land,  without  in  Iheieul  interiering 
with  private  property ;'  its  intention  was,  that  the  land  nWe  ixe 
hundred  jugera  which  a  person  possessed  should  be  taheo  (tom 
liim  and  distributed  among  the  poor  plebeians.    The  third  law 
bad  beoome  neocsaar;,  because  tt  was  evident  that  the  pleb^na 
could  nerer  reckon  upon  being  represented  in  the  h^hest  magis- 
tracy,   unless    the   patricdans  were   compelled  to  jield  h;  it 
positive  law ;  for  although  the  plebeians  were  eligible  to  the 
consular  tribuneahip,  yet  the    patricians   in   moat  cases  had 
contrived  to  exdude  them ;  and  where  this  could  not  be  done, 
the  senate  had  frequently  ordained  the  appointment  of  consuls, 
instead  of  consular  tribunes,  whereby  the  plebeians  were  effectusUy 
excluded  and  silenced. 

The  alarm  which  these  bills  created  among  the  patricians  may 
easily  be  imagined  :  the  only  means  of  averting  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  acquainted  was  one  which  they  had  often 
tried  before :  they  gained  over  all  the  eight  other  tribune*,  who 
were  induced  to  oppose  the  rogations  of  their  two  colleagues, 
and  to  prevent  the  bills  being  put  Ut  the  vote  in  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes.  Lidniua  and  Sextius,  however,  also  made  use  of 
their  right  of  interceasion,  and,  preventing  the  election  of  consular 
tribunes  for  the  year  following,  allowed  the  tribes  to  elect  only 
their  aediles  and  tribunes.  In  this  manner  the  struggle  vvas 
carried  on  for  five  years,  from  B.o.  376  to  371,  while  Licmius 

'  Boms  Genua  KhaUndnijlhii:  nte  property;  bat  thia  apnion    b" 

they  beltrTB  thu  the  Iw  ma  net  mi  been  oompistslr  nfawd  by  O.  LonK  J" 

ngriri»n,bolnuinpni»ijUw,»ndihM  lh«  ClamaU  JtfuMiin,  ml  ii.  p.  307, 

t  wu  inlended   M  Ht  ■  limil  (o  pri-  &c^  and  vol.  iji.  p.  78,  4e. 
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and  Sextius  were  re-elected  to  the  tribuneship  year  after  year." 
Borne  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  anarchy,  and  it  was  a  great  piece 
of  good  fortune  that  no  foreign  foe  took  the  field  against  it 
daring  that  period.  In  B.C.  871  the  tribunes  at  length  allowed 
the  election  of  consular  tribunes,  because  the  Yeliternians  were 
laying  waste  the  Boman  territory,  and  had  attacked  Tusculum, 
which  called  upon  Borne  for  aid.  The  levy  of  an  army,  however, 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  but  Tusculum  was  delivered, 
and  the  Bomans  besieged  Yditrae  itself,  though  with  little  success. 
Licmius  and  Sextius  stiU  continued  to  be  re-elected  year  after 
year ;  and  the  opposition  of  their  colleagues  gradually  ceased,  so 
that  in  B.C.  869  only  five  of  them  opposed  the  rogations.  Finding 
that  his  cause  was  now  gaining  ground,  ladnitts  brought  forward 
a  fourth  bill,  enacting  that  instead  of  the  two  men,  who  had  till 
then  been  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  SibyUiue  books,  ten 
should  be  appointed;  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
This  measure  was  probably  devised  to  meet  the  objections  which 
the  patricians  were  in  the  habit  of  making  against  plebeians 
being  raised  to  the  consulship,  viz.,  that  the  plebeians  had  not 
the  same  auguries  as  the  patricians,  and  had  not  the  knowledge 
uecessaiy  to  enable  them  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods.  The 
new  law  of  ladnius  was  intended  to  procure  that  very  knowledge 
for  the  plebeians,  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  had  before 
enabled  the  patricians  to  prevent  or  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
popular  assemblies.  The  five  tribunes  who  still  opposed  the 
rogations  insisted  on  deferring  all  discussions  upon  them,  until 
the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yelitrae  should  have  returned 
home.  When  the  army  returned,  the  tribunes,  who  were  then 
all  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  resolved  to  bring  the  passing  of 
the  biUs  to  a  dedsion.  The  patricians  had  recourse  to  their  last 
means  of  resistance:  they  appointed  M.  Furius  Camillus,  the 
aged  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  to  the  dictatorship,  B.C.  368. 
When  the  tribes  were  abready  engaged  in  voting,  Camillus 

>  LIt.  vi.  35 ;  Lydus,  de  Magittrai.     anuchy  lasted  oolj  four  yean.    En- 
i.  86.     Othen,  however,  state  that  the     trop.  U.  1 ;  Yopiscua,  TaciL  L 
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ordered  thjem  to  quit  the  forum,  and  even  threatened  to  use 
force ;  but  the  tribunes  opposed  him  with  quiet  determination. 
As  CamiUus  saw  that  his  threats  only  exasperated  the  plebeians, 
and  the  tribunes  threatened  to  have  him  fined  in  the  sum  of 
500,000  ases,  if  he  continued  to  act  as  dictator  and  disturb  the 
proceedings  of  the  plebeians,  he  abdicated ;  and  P.  Manlius  was 
appointed  in  his  stead  to  appease  the  ferment.  In  order  to  show 
his  fairness  towards  the  commonalty,  he  chose  the  plebeian, 
C.  Lidnius  Galvus,  a  relation  of  the  lawgiver,  for  his  master  oi 
the  horse.  In  the  meantime  the  people  had  grown  lukewarm  in 
the  support  of  their  noble  champions,  and  were  not  unwilling,  as 
it  appears,  to  sacrifice  all  permanent  advantages,  if  they  could 
but  obtain  momentary  relief ;  but  at  the  dose  of  his  ninth  tribune- 
ship,  G.  lidnius  consented  to  be  re-elected,  for  the  tenth  time, 
only  on  condition  of  the  people  promising  to  pass  all  his  rogations. 
This  determination  frightened  the  patricians  in  the  highest  degree : 
they  exerted  all  their  powers  to  thwart  the  tribunes ;  and  fore- 
most among  them  was  App.  Claudius  Crassus.  Lidnius  and 
Sextius,  however,  were  elected  tribunes  for  the  tenth  time ;  the 
bill  respecting  the  keeping  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  passed,  and 
the  plebeians  again  allowed  consular  tribunes  to  be  appointed, 
for  the  year  B.C.  367. 

Meantime  a  report  reached  Bome  that  a  band  of  Gauls  had 
returned  and  invaded  the  Roman  territory.  M.  Furius  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator  a  fifth  time,  and  defeated  the  Gauls  in 
the  Alban  district.  Many  thousands  were  slain,  the  rest  dispersed, 
and  CamiUus  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  After  this,  the 
contest  about  the  Lidnian  rogations  became  fiercer  than  ever : 
the  struggle  was  tremendous,  but  the  patridans  were  compelled 
to  yield :  the  bills  were  passed  in  due  form,  and  sworn  to  by 
both  estates. 

L.  Sextius  himself  was  elected  the  first  plebeian  consul, 
B.C.  866 ;  but  as  the  curiae  still  refused  to  sanction  the  election, 
the  conflagration  which  had  scarcely  been  extinguished,  burst 
forth  again :  terrible  threats  were  held  out  by  the  plebeians,  and 
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things  nearly  came  to  a  secession/  The  mediation  of  the  dictator 
at  length  prevailed  upon  the  patricians  to  give  way.  The 
eonoe8sion»  however,  was  not  made  without  an  endeavour  to 
limit  it  as  much  as  possible :  the  principal  part  of  the  con- 
sular power  was  taken  away  from  the  consuls,  and  vested  in  a 
new  magistrate  called  the  praetor,  who  was  to  be  elected  from 
among  the  patricians  exclusively.  In  this  manner  the  patricians 
endeavoured  to  retain  for  themselves  the  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  the  right  of  interpreting  it.  At  the  same  time  two  patrician 
aediles  (aedilea  eurules)  were  appointed '  along  with  the  plebeian 
aediles,  with  whom  they  were  to  share  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  annual  rotation.  The  aediles  had  also  the  superintendence  of 
the  police,  the  temples,  and  the  great  festivals,  for  the  celebration 
of  which  they  received  funds  from  the  public  treasury,  tmtil 
about  the  time  of  the  first  Funic  war,  when  it  became  customary 
for  the  aediles  to  defray  the  expenses  out  of  their  own  purse. 
Gamillus,  who  in  the  end  had  acted  the  part  of  a  mediator 
between  the  two  orders,  vowed  a  temple  to  Ck>ncord,  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  the  happy  issue  of  the  contest. 

Peace  was  now  restored,  and  the  plebeians  had  acquired  the 
Tight  of  being  elected  to  the  consulship:  its  power  had  been 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  institution  of  the  censorship  and  prae- 
torship,  which  were  reserved  for  the  patricians ;  but  the  latter 
were  nevertheless  greatly  annoyed  at  being  obliged  to  share  the 
oonsular  dignity  with  the  plebeians.  At  first,  they  contrived  to 
keep  the  plebeian  consul  in  inactivity;  and  on  one  occasion 
openly  rejoiced  at  the  misfortune  of  a  plebeian  consul  in  the  field. 
Afterwards,  repeated  and  most  desperate  efforts  were  made  by 
means  of  dictators  or  interreges  to  overthrow  the  Iddnian  law 
respecting  the  division  of  the  consulship;  and  from  the  year 

^  According  to  Ovid,  Fcut.  i.  643,  tremely  meagre. 
&c.,  matters  reallj  did  arriTe  at  this         *  The  account  which  Livy,  vi.  in  fin. 

pitcli,  the  pleheians  taking  up  arma  gives  of  the  institution  of  Uie  cumle 

and    assembling  in    great   numbers,  aediles,  is  a  mere  fable,  and  apparently 

On  the  whole,  our  accounts  of  the  an  ill-natnred  invention  of  the  patri- 

proceedings  in  these  yean   are   ex>  cians. 
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B.C.  355,  the  patricians  often  succeeded  in  exdading  the  plebeians 
from  that  office.  In  b  c.  358  the  tribune  C.  Poetelius,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  patricians,  proposed  a  law  de  ambUu^  that  is,  a 
law  to  prevent  persons  from  employing  illegal  means  for  the 
purpose  of  being  elected  to  a  magistracy,  and  that  law  is 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  devised  to  check  tbe  ambition  of 
the  plebeians.  Many  years  had  yet  to  pass  before  the  patricians 
saw  the  necessity  of  giving  up  their  pretensions,  and  before 
hearty  concord  and  good  feeling  were  established  between  the 
two  orders.  The  plebeians,  however,  having  once  acquired  a 
right  to  the  highest  magistracy,  the  patridans,  with  all  their 
intrigues  and  reckless  violence,  could  not  prevent  their  gradually 
obtaining  those  dignities,  which  the  patricians  still  reserved  for 
themselves.  As  early  as  ft.c.  356  the  plebeian  C.  Mardus 
Eutilus  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship;  in  B.C.  851  we  find 
the  same  person  as  the  first  plebeian  censor ;  and  in  B.C.  837 
Q.  Pubhlius  Philo  was  the  first  plebeian  praetor.  Lastly,  the 
Ogulnian  law,  in  B.C.  300,  threw  the  priestly  dignity  of  augur  and 
pontiff  open  to  the  plebeians.  In  this  manner  the  andent  dis- 
tinction between  patricians  and  plebeians  gradually  disappeared ; 
and  Some,  internally  imited  and  strengthened,  prepared  herself 
for  her  great  destiny  of  ruling  the  world. 

The  carrying  into  effect  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Lidnius  must 
have  met  with  the  same  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  possessed  more  land  than  the  law  allowed.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  in  B.C.  357,  C.  Licinius,  the  lawgiver  himsdf,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  the  first  who  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  10,000  ases,  for  occupying  1000  jugera  of  the  public 
domain;  500  being  in  his  own  name,  and  500  in  that  of  his 
son,  whom  he  had  emandpated  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
But  what  he  did  was  unquestionably  not  an  uncommon  thing 
with  others  ;^  and  his  case  is  specially  mentioned  only  because  it 
was  the  most  glaring,  the  framer  of  the  law  being  the  first  to 
violate  it. 

^  AppwD.  Bell,  Oiv.  L  8,  in  fin. 
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It  must  have  been  a  matter  of  very  great  difficolty  to  carry 
into  effect  the  law  relating  to  debts,  for  many  a  poor  debtor  was 
unable,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  pay  off  his  debt  by  the  three 
instahnents  prescribed  by  law.     Such  persons  were  obliged  to 
borrow  again;  and  as  at  that  time  money  could  not  be  got  except 
at  a* very  high  rate  of  interest,  the  usurers  again  began  their 
speculations ;  whence  the  misery  of  the  poor  soon  became  as 
great  as  it  had  ever  been  before ;  for  the  severe  law  of  debt  still 
continued  in  force,  and  the  reUef  which  Licinius  had  afforded  the 
poor  was  only  momentary.     In  order  to  stop  the  ruinous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  usurers,  the  tribunes  M.  Duilius  and  L.  Maenius, 
in  B.C.  857,  carried  a  law  in  spite  of  great  opposition  from  the 
patricians,  which  established  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  (foenus 
wnciarium),  that  is,  ten  per  cent,  for  the  civil  year  of  twelve 
months,  and  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  any  one  who  should 
violate  the  law.     In  B.C.  352  other  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  debtors :  five  commissioners   {guinqueviri 
mensarii)  were  appointed  for  a  general  liquidation  of  debts ;  and 
the  commissioners  were  directed  to  advance  money,  from  the 
public  treasury,  to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts  but 
could  give  security  to  the  state.    Those  who  could  give  no  secu- 
rity received  no  assistance,  but  remained  in  the  same  miserable 
condition  as  before.      In  B.C.  347  the  rate  of  interest  was 
reduced  one-half,  (temiunciarium  foenus) ;  that  is,  the  rate  of 
interest  was  thenceforth  5  per  cent.,  and  a  term  of  three  years 
was  granted  for  paying  off  the  principal ;  one-fourth  was  to  be 
paid  immediately,  and  the  remainder  by  three  equal  instalments. 
But  all  these  regulations  were  of  use  only  to  those  who  had 
some  property,  and  no  remedy  could  be  found  for  those  who 
were  quite  impoverished.     It  is  not  impossible  that  the  myste- 
rious insurrection  of  the  Soman  army  at  Capua,  in  B.C.  343, 
may  have  arisen  from  the  irremediable  distress  of  a  large  class  of 
Bomans.' 

In  B.C.  365,  after  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Concord  was 

7  Seo  p.  190. 
I  3 
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completed,  Camillus,  then  at  the  age  of  eighty,  died  of  the 
plague,  which  broke  out  at  Eome  and  raged  for  several  years.  In 
order  to  appease  the  gods,  to  whose  wrath  the  calamity  was 
ascribed,  the  Bomans  had  recourse  to  se?eral  superstitious  riles 
and  ceremonies :  lecHttemia,  or  repasts  for  the  gods,  were  pre- 
pared; and  scenic  plays  were  performed,  such  as  had*been 
customary  in  Etruria  long  before,  but  had  never  yet  been  exhi- 
bited at  Eome.  The  disease  however  did  not  abate;  and  in 
addition  to  it,  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks,  and  deluged  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city.  There  was  a  report,  that  a  pestilence 
had  once  been  averted  in  Etruria  by  a  nail  being  driven  into  the 
wall  of  a  temple ;  L.  Manlius  was  accordingly  appointed  dictator 
in  B.C.  S63,  to  perform  this  ceremony  in  the  Capitoline  temple. 
But  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  dictator,  as  though  he  had 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war,  began  to 
levy  an  army,  declaring  that  war  must  be  made  against  the 
Hemicans.  All  the  tribunes  resisted  this  arbitrary  mode  of 
acting,  and  Manlius  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  impeached  before  the  people,  by  the  tribune, 
M.  Pomponius,  for  the  severity  and  cruelty  with  which  he  had 
attempted  to  carry  on  the  levy.  Manlius,  in  general,  was  known 
to  be  a  man  of  a  most  haughty  and  domineering  disposition," 
which  he  showed  not  only  towards  strangers,  but  towards  his 
nearest  relatives  also.  When  his  son,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the 
country,  heard  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  father,  and 
learned  that  one  of  them  referred  to  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
himself  had  been  treated,  he  hastened-  to  Borne ;  and,  with  a 
dagger  concealed  under  his  garment,  proceeded  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  house  of  the  tribune,  and  demanded  a  private 
interview  with  him.  On  being  admitted,  he  threatened  to 
murder  Pomponius  on  the  spot,  unless  he  promised  on  his  oath 
to  drop  the  accusation  against  Manlius.  The  intimidated  and 
defenceless  tribune  promised  to  do  as  he  was  bid.  The  people, 
instead  of  being  exasperated  at  the  young  man's  conduct,  admired 

'  Hence  hii  ramame  of  Imperiotot. 
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his  filial  affection  so  much,  that  they  elected  him  one  of  the  mili- 
taiy  tribunes  or  lieutenants.* 

In  the  same  year,  it  is  related,  that  an  earthquake  occurred, 
which  produced  a  large  and  deep  chasm  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum.  The  people  endeavoured  to  fill  it  up  with  earth,  but  in 
▼ain ;  and  the  soothsayM^  declared  that  it  could  not  be  filled  up, 
unless  Eome  threw  into  it  the  most  precious  thing  she  possessed. 
A  young  warrior  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius,  in  fiill  armour, 
mounted  his  war-horse,  and  praying  to  the  infernal  gods,  leaped 
into  the  chasm,  declaring  that  Home  had  nothing  more  precious 
than  warlike  yirtue.  The  chasm  closed  oyer  him ;  in  its  place  a 
lake  arose,  which  from  that  occurrence  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  of  the  Gurtian  lake  (lacua  Ourtws)}^ 

For  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  the 
senate  abstained  from  making  war  upon  any  of  their  neighbom^, 
in  order  that  no  plebeian  consul  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself.  When  in  B.C.  862  the  war  against  the 
Hemicans  was  decreed,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  plebeian 
consul,  L.  Ghenudus,  to  undertake  the  command  of  it,  every  one 
anxiously  looked  to  see  how  he  would  succeed.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  drawn  into  a  snare  by  the  enemy:  his  legions  were 
dispersed,  and  he  himself  was  surroimded  and  killed.  When  the 
tidings  of  this  misfortune  were  brought  to  Home,  the  patricians, 
instead  of  lamenting  the  public  calamity,  rejoiced  at  the  failure  of 
the  plebeian  consul.  So  much  for  their  patriotism  I  In  order  to 
prevent  a  plebeian  from  again  having  the  command  in  war, 
App.  Claudius  was  appointed  dictatbr ;  and  the  same  means  were 
resorted  to  in  each  of  the  three  subsequent  years.  App.  Claudius, 
after  having  raised  reinforcements,  took  the  field  against  the 
Hemicans,  who  had  in  the  meantime  made  all  possible  e£forts  to 
baffle  the  Bomans.    A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  many  fell  on 

*  Up  to  tbb  time  the  generak  them-  the  asiembly  of  the  centuries. 
■eWee  had  appointed  their  lieatcnanU         ^  For  a  diflferent  legend,  lee  Lit.  1. 

or  militarj  tribunes,  but  in  this  year  12,  Sic ;  Flut.i2om.  18. 
thej  were  for  the  first  time  elected  in 
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both  aides ;  but  the  Romans  at  length  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Hemicans  back  to  their  camp ;  on  the  next  day  the  enemy  were 
routed,  and  left  their  camp  and  the  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  But  the  latter  also  had  lost  the  fourth  part  of  their 
army.  In  the  following  year,  the  Hemican  town  of  Peren- 
tinum  was  taken ;  and  as  Tibur  had  shut  its  gates  against  the 
Romans  as  they  passed  by,  war  was  declared  against  it.  About 
the  same  time,  the  Gauls  made  another  inroad,  and  pitdied  their 
camp  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio. 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus  was  called  to  the  dictatorship,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  them.  This  war  is  celebrated  for  the  poetical 
story  of  the  single  combat  of  the  brave  T.  Manlius  with  a  Gallic 
giant.  While  the  hostile  armies  were  encamped  opposite  eadi 
other,  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature  challenged  the  bravest  of  the 
Romans  to  fight  with  him ;  and  T.  Manlius,  the  same  who  had 
intimidated  the  tribune  Pomponius  the  year  before,  came  forward 
to  accept  the  challenge.  He  nimbly  avoided  the  stroke  of  his 
adversary's  sword,  stepped  behind  his  shield,  and  pierced  him 
with  his  sword  through  the  side  and  belly.  The  monster  fdl, 
and  his  body  covered  a  large  space  of  ground.  Manlius  took  the 
gold  chain  {torques)  of  the  Gaul,  and  put  it  around  his  own  neck, 
whence  he  received  the  surname  of  Torquatus.  After  this  glorious 
victory,  the  Gauls  broke  up  their  camp,  and  marched  first  to 
Tibur,  thence  to  Campania.  Tibur  assisted  the  Gauls  or  did 
homage  to  them,  and  as  war  had  been  declared  against  it,  the 
consul  C.  Poetelius  led  an  army  against  the  Tiburtines  in  B.C.  860. 
The  Gauls  now  returned  from  Campania  to  assist  their  friends, 
and  ravaged  the  territories  of  some  towns  which  were  allied 
with  Rome.  A  dictator  was  again  appointed,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  near  the  Colline  gate.  The  Gauls  being  put  to 
flight,  were  met  by  the  consul  Poetelius,  who  drove  them, 
together  with  the  Tiburtines,  into  Tibur,  and  thus  gained  a 
triumph  over  both.  In  the  meantime  the  Hemicans  had  been 
conquered  by  the  other  consul,  M.  Fabius.  In  B.C.  369  the 
Tiburtines  made  an  attempt  to  take  Rome  by  surprise  at  night. 
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but  fled  as  soon  as  the  watchful  Bomans  made  their  appearance 
outside  the  gates. 

About  this  time  the  Etruscans  of  Tarquinii  commenced 
ravaging  the  territory  of  Some,  and  as  they  refused  to  make 
reparation,  war  was  declared  against  them  in  B.C.  858 :  the 
consul,  C.  Fabius,  received  the  conmiand  of  it,  while  his  col- 
league, C.  Piautius,  took  the  field  against  the  Hemicans.  In 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  her  citizens,  Bome  added  two 
new  tribes  to  the  twenty-five  already  existing.  She  was  now 
engaged  against  two  formidable  enemies ;  and  a  third,  the  Gnuls, 
were  daily  expected  to  renew  their  hostilities.  Eome,  however, 
was  at  the  same  time  strengthened  by  the  renewal  of  the  ancient 
alliance  with  Latium.  The  Gfauls  soon  made  their  appearance 
in  the  Plraenestine  territory  and  about  Pedum.  C.  Sulpicius  was 
raised  to  the  dictatorship ;  and  having  selected  the  best  men  from 
the  consular  armies,  he  led  Ids  troops  against  the  Grauls.  He, 
being  a  great  general,  seeing  that  the  enemy  lost  daily  in  strength 
and  numbers,  resolved  to  wear  them  out,  and  for  that  purpose 
established  himself  in  a  fortified  camp.  The  Boman  soldiers, 
on  the  other  hand,  burnt  with  eager  desire  to  be  led  out  to 
battle ;  but  when  at  length  Sulpicius  was  forced  to  give  way  to 
their  damour,  his  prudence  became  manifest,  for  the  legions  were 
driven  back  to  their  camp,  and  were  saved  only  by  despair  and 
a  stratagem,  which  made  the  Gttuis  flee  into  the  woods,  whither 
they  were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  Bomans.  C.  Sidpicius  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph ;  the  gold  he  took  as  booty  was  walled 
up  in  the  Capitoline  temple;  and  for  several  years  after  this 
victory  we  hear  no  more  of  Gallic  invasions. 

The  consul  G.  Piautius  had,  in  the  meantime,  conquered  the 
Hemicans ;  but  their  final  reduction  was  not  effected  till  B.C.  806. 
G.  Pabius  had  been  less  successful  against  the  Tarquinians,  for 
they  not  only  defeated  his  army,  but  skughtered  807  Boman 
soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  The  Paliscans  assisted 
the  Tarquinians,  and  refused  to  liberate  those  Bomans  who,  after 
their  defeat,  had  taken  refuge  at  Falerii.   In  B.C.  857  the  consul 
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On.  Manilas  undertook  the  command  against  the  Tarquinians  and 
Faliscans,  while  his  colleague  led  an  army  against  the  Privema- 
tans  who  had  ravaged  the  Soman  territory,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
for  which  he  aUowed  his  men  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  their 
country.     The  Privematans  ventured  upon  a  battle,  but  were 
driven  back  into  their  town,  which  immediately  surrendered. 
On.  Manlius  accomplished  nothing  of  any  consequence :  he  com- 
mitted, however,  the  irregularity  of  assembling  his  troops  in  the 
camp,  near  Sutrium,  and  treating  them  as  an  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  made  them  pass  a  law,  enacting  that  any  one  who  manu- 
mitted a  slave  should  pay  to  the  treasury  the  twentieth  part  of 
his  value.      This  law  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiae,  without 
hesitation,  because  it  brought  money  ijito  the  public  purse,  and 
also  because  it  was  a  check  upon  manumissions,  which  must  have 
been  frequent  at  the  time.     But  the  tribunes,  though  they  did 
not  object  to  the  law,  looked  upon  it  as  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  foresaw  that  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  valid  the  consuls 
would  in  future  be  enabled  to  get  any  measure  passed  by  the 
soldiers,  who  were  bound  to  them  by  their  military  oath.     They 
therefore  proposed  and  carried  a  law,  forbidding,  under  penalty 
of  death,  the  transacting  of  business  with  the  people  in  any  but 
the  proper  place.    M.  Pabius  Ambustus,  the  successor  of  On. 
Manlius,  was  put  to  flight  on  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Etruscans;  for  they  frightened  the  Bomans  by  assuming  the 
appearance  of  furies,  carrying  torches  and  snakes  in  their  hands; 
but  when  the  Bomans  discovered  the  delusion  they  attacked  the 
enemy  with  double  vehemence :  the  Etruscans  were  compelled 
to  flee ;  and  their  camp  and  immense  booty  feU  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bomans.    This  defeat  is  said  to  have  roused  all  the 
Etruscans,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Tarquinians  and 
Paliscans,  advanced  as  far  as  the  salt-works  (Salinae),  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.     C.  Mardus  ButHus,  a  plebeian,  was  now 
raised  to  the  dictatorship ;  and  the  more  obstinately  the  patricians 
refused  to  provide  him  with  the  means  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  the  more  readily  was  he  supplied  with  everything  by 
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the  people.  As  soon  as  his  preparations  were  completed,  he  took 
the  field,  and  by  skilful  mancBttyres  succeeded  in  cutting  to  pieces 
several  detachments  of  the  Etruscans,  whom  he  found  eugaged 
in  laying  waste  the  country.  At  length  he  took  the  enemy's 
camp  and  8000  prisoners :  the  rest  were  killed,  or  escaped  by 
flight.  In  the  following  year,  internal  feuds  about  the  consulship 
rendered  foreign  enterprises  impossible ;  but  in  b.c.  354,  the 
Bomans  took  fearful  yengeance  for  the  murder  of  their  prisoners 
by  the  Tarqninians ;  out  of  the  immense  numbers  of  Etruscan 
captiyes,  858  of  the  most  distinguished  were  selected  and  sent  to 
Borne ;  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  people  of  Bome 
ordered  the  858  to  be  scourged,  and  beheaded  in  the  forum.  In 
the  same  year  Tibur  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Bomans. 

These  brilliant  achieyements  of  the  Boman  arms,  or,  more 
probably  the  fear  of  the  Gallic  hordes,  which  were  roying  through 
Italy,  induced  the  Samnites  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Bome,  which 
the  senate  willingly  granted. 

It  was  meantime  discoyered  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caere  had 
joined  the  Tarquinians  in  rayaging  the  Boman  territory,  and  war 
was  therefore  declared  against  them  in  B.C.  358.  T.  Manlius 
was  to  conduct  the  war  as  dictator ;  but  Caere,  feeling  that  it 
was  unable  to  cope  with  Bome,  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for 
pardon.  The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  people ;  and  the 
latter,  it  is  said,  gratefully  remembering  the  senrioes  done  by  Caere 
during  the  Gallic  calamity,  granted  peace  and  pardon  to  the 
Caerites,  with  whom  a  truce  was  concluded  for  100  years  :  but  we 
know  from  another  source,"  that  Caere  purchased  these  fayours 
at  the  hard  price  of  half  its  territory. 

The  Bomans  now  directed  their  arms  against  the  Faliscans ;  as, 
howeyer,  the  latter  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  field, 
the  army  returned  to  Bome.  Immediately  afterwards  it  was 
reported  that  the  twelve  Etruscan  tribes  had  conspired  against 
Bome,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  alarm  thus  created  C.  Julius 
Julus  was  appointed  dictator ;  but  it  soon  came  out  that  the 

"  Dion  CsM.  Fragm,  142. 
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report  was  a  fabrication,  and  that  the  dictator's  only  object  was 
to  try  to  get  two  patricians  elected  to  the  consulship.  When 
this  end  was  gained,  the  two  consuls  of  B.C.  351,  marched  out 
against  the  Tarquinians  and  Faliscans  ;  but  as  the  Etruscans  did 
not  advance  to  meet  their  enemies,  the  Romans  were  satisfied  with 
ravaging  their  territories.  Both  parties  soon  grew  tired  of  this 
kind  of  warfiire ;  and  when  the  Tarquinians  sued  for  a  truce,  it 
was  readily  granted  by  the  senate  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 

In  B.C.  850  an  immense  host  of  Gauls  again  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  pitched  their  camp  in  Latium.  As 
L.  Cornelius  Sdpio,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,  was  ill,  his 
colleague,  M.  Popillius  Laenas,  undertook  the  command  against 
them,  and  encamped  on  an  eminence  opposite  the  camp  of  the 
Ghiuls,  The  latter  attempted  to  storm  the  hill,  but  were  repulsed. 
Popillius  Laenas  himself  was  wounded,  and  for  a  time  the  issue  of 
the  contest  was  doubtful ;  but  the  consul  raUied  his  troops,  and 
led  them  on  to  a  fresh  attack :  he  succeeded  in  scattering  the  dense 
masses  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Alban  mountains.  There  they  formed  a  new  encampment,  leaving 
the  other  as  a  prey  to  the  Romans,  who  did  not  pursue  them  any 
further.  The  Gauls  maintained  themselves  in  the  mountains 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  making  predatory  excursions  into 
Latium :  thus  it  was  reserved  for  L.  Furius  Camillus,  in  his  con- 
sulship B.C.  849,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  He  collected  all 
the  forces  of  Rome  and  her  allies,  and  having  put  the  city  itself 
into  a  proper  state  of  defence,  marched  out  against  the  enemy, 
who  seem  to  have  descended  from  the  mountains  into  the  Pomp- 
tine  district.  When  the  hostile  armies  met,  one  of  the  Gauls, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  challenged  any  Ronum  to 
single  combat."  M.  Valerius,  a  young  militaiy  tribune,  with  the 
permission  of  the  consul,  accepted  the  challenge ;  when  he 
attacked  the  barbarian,  a  raven,  which  had  settled  upon  the 
helmet  of  the  Roman,  ^ew  at  each  onset  into  the  face  of  the  Gaul, 

^  The  account  of  this  tingle  com-     Gidlic  giaut,  Ib  nothing  but  a  poetiad 
bat,  like  that  uf  Manliua  with  the     story. 
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assailing  him  with  its  beak  and  wings.  The  barbarian,  unable  to 
see,  was  slain  by  Valerius,  who  received  the  surname  of  Corvus 
(that  is,  the  Baven).  While  the  conqueror  was  collecting  the 
spoils  of  his  enemy,  the  Grauls  tried  to  prevent  it,  and  thence  a 
fight  arose  which  ended  in  a  general  battle.  The  Eomans  were 
victorious ;  and  the  Ghiuls,  it  is  said,  fled  through  the  country  of 
the  Yolsdans  to  the  Yultumus,  and  thence  into  Apulia.  The 
account  of  their  flight  is  very  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
from  that  time  the  Gauls  never  again  entered  Latium,  and  that 
Camillus,  \vhatever  the  circumstances  of  his  victory  may  have 
been,  was  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  deliverer  of  Bome. 
For  a  long  period  afterwards  the  Bomans  had  rest  from  the 
Gallic  wars,  which  had  been  a  real  school  of  training  for  them, 
and  from  which  they  went  forth  as  perfect  warriors  prepared  to 
encounter  any  enemy  that  might  venture  to  check  their  progress. 

About  this  time  the  coast  of  Latium  was  infested  by  a  Greek 
fleet,  from  which  bands  of  men  frequently  landed  to  plunder  the 
country.  Who  these  Greeks  were,  and  whence  they  came,  is  a 
perfect  mystery.^  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the 
appearance  of  these  pirates  occasioned  the  renewal  of  the  ancient 
treaty  with  Carthage,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  848.'^  As  Car- 
thage was  then  mistress  of  the  sea,  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
protect  the  Eomans,  who  at  that  time  had  no  ships  except  foi 
commercial  purposes. 

Satricum  had  been  occupied  by  a  Yolscian  colony  from  Antium, 
but  the  Latins  destroyed  the  place ;  and  the  Antiatans  in  B.C.  846 
were  reported  to  have  excited  the  Latins  to  revolt  against  Bome. 
fi£.  Valerius  Corvus  was  ordered  to  raise  an  army  against  the 
Volsdans :  the  latter,  although  they  were  not  imprepared  for  the 
war,  were  put  to  flight  in  the  first  encounter,  and  took  refuge  at 

^  Ltfj  thinki  that  they  came  from         ^  Lir.  Tii  27.     Thii  appears  to  be 

the  Sidlian  tjianu  ;  but  at  that  time  the  treaty  pmerved  in  Polybiua  (iii. 

thoie  potentates  had  no   fleets,  and  24),  though  he  does  not  mention  the 

eould  not  have  ventured  out  on  the  time  at  which  it  was  concluded ;  for 

sea,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  treaty  of  b.c.  306,  is  expressly 

Carthage.  called  by  Liyy  (ix.  48),  the  third. 
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Satricnm,  which,  however,  was  stormed  by  the  Bomans :  4000 
Yolscian  soldiers  surrendered,  and  Satricum  was  set  on  fire.  The 
booty  was  given  to  the  soldiers ;  and  the  prisoners  were  sold  on 
account  of  the  republic  The  alliance  with  Latium  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  in  consequence  of  the  commanding  tone 
which  Rome  assumed ;  and  several  occurrences  in  the  late  wars 
with  the  Grauls  and  Yolscians  betrayed  the  state  of  feeling  among 
the  Latins.  In  short,  it  grew  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium  could  not  last  much  longer, 
but  that  one  of  them  must  be  compelled  to  obey  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


TBI   FIBSr  WAB   AOAINBT   THE    8A.XNITBB — THE    SUBJUGATION    OP    LATIUM 

PUBUUAN  LAWS. 


The  wars  in  which  Eome  was  inyolved,  during  the  period  we 
are  now  entering  upon,  were  far  more  important  than  any  of  the 
earlier  ones :  their  enemies  themselves  were  more  powerful ;  and 
the  wars  had  to  be  carried  on  in  distant  countries.  The  Samnites, 
with  whom  Borne  now  came  in  contact,  were  a  great  and  wealthy 
nation,  inhabiting  a  large  extent  of  country :  Lucania  and  Cam- 
pania had  been  colonised  by  them,  but  had  by  this  time  become 
estranged  from  the  mother  country.  The  Samnites,  howeyer, 
were  still  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  nation  in  Italy,  and  far 
superior  to  Eome  and  her  allies,  both  in  the  number  of  their 
population,  and  in  the  extent  of  territory  which  they  occupied. 
Their  state  was  a  confederation  of  four  cantons,  whose  union 
made  the  nation  strong.  The  history  of  their  wars  with  Home, 
of  their  unshaken  perseverance,  of  their  su£ferings  and  final 
destruction,  has  been  greatly  falsified  by  the  vanity  of  the 
Bomans,  whose  anxiety  to  gloss  over  any  reverse  they  suffered, 
often  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  restore  the  real  history,  and 
to  exhibit  the  events  in  their  natural  connection. 

The  peace  and  aUianoe  which  the  Samnites  had  concluded  with 
Home  lasted  little  more  than  ten  years,  after  which  a  war  broke 
out  the  cause  of  which  is  related  as  follows : — ^The  Samnites  had 
made  war  upon  the  Sididnians ;  and  the  latter,  despairing  of  their 
own  power,  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Campanians. 
But  the  Campanians,  the  most  luxurious  and  effeminate  among 
the  people  of  Italy,  were  defeated  by  the  Samnites  in  the  first 
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battle,  and  retreated  to  Capua.  The  Sanmites,  deferring  the  war 
against  the  Sidicinians,  followed  the  Campanians,  and  pitched  their 
camp  on  the  heights  of  Tifata,  which  overlooked  Capua.  From 
these  hills  they  ravaged  the  plains  below,  and  in  a  battle,  which 
the  Campanians  at  last  ventured  upon,  drove  them  back  into 
their  city.  The  Samnites,  satisfied  with  their  booty,  now  seem 
to  have  returned  home ;  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  lost  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  applied  to  Bome  for  aid.  The  Eomans,  it 
is  said,  at  first  scrupled  to  afford  the  Campanians  any  assistance, 
on  account  of  their  own  alliance  with  the  Samnites ;  but  when 
the  Campanians  threw  themselves  and  their  country  into  the  arms 
of  the  Bomans,  and  offered  as  subjects  to  acknowledge  their 
sovereignty,  they  then  thought  it  right  to  support  their  subjects 
rather  than  their  allies.  This  account,  which  we  read  in  Livy,^ 
is  evidently  a  fabrication ;  for  it  is  obvious,  from  the  subsequent 
history,  that  Capua  was  not  in  the  relation  of  a  subject  state  to 
Bome,  but  was  merely  allied  to  it ;  livy's  account  being  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  disguising  the  faithlessness  of  the  Bomana 
towards  their  Samnite  allies.  The  Samnites,  on  being  informed 
by  Boman  ambassadors  of  the  new  alliance  with  Capua,  and  beiog 
requested  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  latter,  declared 
the  conduct  of  the  Bomans  a  breach  of  peace,  and  forthwith 
ordered  their  army  to  invade  Campania. 

In  B.C.  843  two  consular  armies  took  the  field  against  the 
Samnites  :  the  one,  under  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  went  to  Campania; 
the  other,  under  his  colleague  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  to  Samnium. 
The  former  was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  disposition;  he 
enjoyed  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers ;  he  sur- 
passed every  one  by  his  skiU  and  strength  in  athletic  exercises  ; 
and  in  the  camp  he  amused  himself  familiarly  with  the  soldiers, 
without  taking  offence  at  their  coarse  jokes  or  losing  his  dignity,' 
On  his  arrival  in  Campania,  he  pitched  his  camp  on  Mount 
Graurus,  which  was  then  dad  with  vines,  but  is  at  present  barren 

>  VII.  30.  Ac  in  Nicbabr'i  Eist,  of  Jtome^  vol.  fii. 

'  See  the  beautiful  eulogium  on  him     p.  1 24,  Sec 
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and  naked.  The  position  was  unfavourable,  but  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  consul  may  have  been  driven  to  select  it.  The 
battle  which  was  there  fought  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  for  it  greatly  contributed  to  decide  the 
contest  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Samnites  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy.  The  Bomans  had  adopted  such  parts  of  the  Samnite 
armour,  as  they  thought  superior  to  their  own :  in  their  unfavour- 
able position  they  had  no  choice  between  victory  and  annihilation, 
and  their  despair  and  perseverance  alternately  triumphed.  They 
renewed  their  attacks  incessantly,  and  with  the  utmost  impetu- 
osity :  thousands  of  Samnites  had  already  fallen,  but  no  decisive 
impression  was  yet  made  upon  them,  and  both  armies  seemed 
resolved  to  be  conquered  by  nothing  but  death.  The  day  was 
already  far  advanced,  when  a  desperate  attack  of  the  Bomans 
decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The  Samnites  fled  in  disorder 
until  they  reached  their  camp,  which  they  abandoned  in  the 
following  night.  The  Samnite  soldiers  are  reported  to  have  said 
after  the  battle,  that  the  eyes  of  the  Bomans  seemed  to  them  to 
be  on  fire,  and  their  features  to  wear  an  expression  of  madness ; 
80  that  their  temble  aspect  had  compelled  them  to  take  to  flight. 
Valerius  was  saluted  by  the  Campanians  as  their  deliverer ;  but 
another  contest  yet  awaited  him  before  the  land  was  freed  from 
the  enemy. 

His  colleague,  in  the  meantime,  had  led  his  army  through  the 
dangerous  mountain-passes  of  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of 
Beneventum.  At  first  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen ;  but  suddenly 
a  whole  Samnite  army  appeared  on  the  mountain-heights  above 
the  Bomans,  hasteniug  down  to  attack  them.  Escape  seemed 
impossible ;  but  the  intrepid  P.  Dedus  Mns,  with  a  band  of 
soldiers,  quickly  occupied  a  height  which  the  Samnites  had  to 
pass,  aud  by  the  most  determined  resistance  succeeded  in 
enabling  his  fellow-soldiers  to  retrace  their  steps ;  he  could  not 
himself  join  the  consul  till  the  following  night,  when  he  and  his 
band  fought  their  way  through  the  surrounding  Samnites  with 
incredible  boldness.    Decius    and  his   brave    comrades  were 
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reoeiyed  in  triumph  by  the  consul,  and  the  army  which  owed  its 
preservation  to  them.  Next  morning  the  Bomans  attacked  the 
scattered  hosts  of  the  Samnites;  80,000  of  whom,  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  their  camp,  are  said  to  have  been  cat  to 
pieces.  Thereupon  the  two  Eoman  armies  united  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Suessula,  for  there  the  Samnite  army  which  had 
been  defeated  at  Mount  Gaurus  had  re-assembled,  and  having 
received  numerous  reinforcements  had  re-oommenced  ravaging 
the  plains  of  Campania.  The  Campanians  again  entreated 
Valerius  to  protect  them ;  and  he  at  once  pitched  a  small  camp, 
containing  only  the  best  of  his  troops,  near  that  of  the  enemy ; 
but  he  acted  with  great  caution.  The  Samnites  were  anxious  to 
attack  him  immediately,  but  their  commanders  prevented  it : 
they  soon  began  to  be  in  want  of  provisions,  to  procure  supplies 
of  which  they  dispersed  over  the  country.  This  was  the  moment 
Valerius  had  been  waiting  for ;  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
feebly-defended  camp  of  the  Samnites,  while  a  part  of  his  troops 
prevented  the  scattered  bands  of  Samnites  from  uniting.  His 
success  was  complete :  the  Samnites  fled  in  consternation,  or 
Laid  down  their  arms ;  and  40,000  shields  and  170  standards 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Bomans.' 

Both  consuls  were  honoured  on  their  return  to  Borne  with  a 
triumph  over  the  Samnites,  the  most  formidable  enemy  thai 
Bome  had  yet  come  in  contact  with.  The  fruits  of  these  victories 
were  soon  made  manifest :  the  Faliscans  sought  an  alliance  with 
Bome,  and  even  distant  Carthage  sent  ambassadors  to  congratu- 
late the  Bomans,  honouring  their  valour  with  a  golden  crown  of 
twenty-five  pounds  in  weight.  The  Campanians  of  Suessa  also 
despatched  envoys  to  Bome,  requesting  her  to  send  a  garrison  to 
their  city  to  protect  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Samnites, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  recent  defeats,  did  not  abstain  from 

S  Ezaggterations  like  this  frequently  fabrications  of  the  unscrnpuloas  histo- 

oocnr  in  the  history  of  members  of  the  riaa,  Valerius  of  Antinm.     His  frnnlts 

Valerian  gens,  whence  it  is  not  inipro-  were  well  known  to  Ldvy,  who,  however, 

bable  that  they  may  have  been  the  frequently  adopted  his  statements. 
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harassing  their  enemies.  In  the  same  year  the  Latins  made 
war  against  the  Pelignians,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Semnites. 

In  the  following  year,  B.C.  842,  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army  of  Home  and  of  her  allies  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Latins,  for  Eome  was  paralysed  by  an  insurrection 
of  the  army  at  Capua ;  but  though  we  do  not  hear  of  any  military 
achievement,  all  the  advantages  gained  in  the  preceding  year 
remained  unimpaired.  The  revolt  of  the  Eoman  garrison  at 
Capua  seems  to  be  a  mysterious  occurrence :  if,  however,  we  look 
at  the  legislative  measures  which  were  passed  at  Eome  imme- 
diately afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  we  shall  see  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  cause  of  the  insurrection  lay  in  the  deplorable  condition 
of  a  large  number  of  poor  Eomans,  who  were  involved  in  debt 
without  any  hope  or  prospect  of  being  relieved.  The  affluence 
and  luxury  of  wealthy  Capua,  thus  the  story  runs,  suggested  to 
those  Boman  legions  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Campania  the 
horrible  scheme  of  murdering,  or  subduing  the  inhabitants,  and 
then  founding  a  new  state.  When  the  consul  C.  Marcius  Eutilus, 
in  B.C.  342,  undertook  the  command  of  the  legions  in  Campania, 
the  scheme  had  ripened  into  a  complete  conspiracy.  The  consul 
did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  an  outbreak;  but  when  the 
soldiers  became  aware  of  his  contrivances,  they  assembled  and 
aet  out  towards  Bome,  and  having  forced  the  aged  T.  Quinctius 
to  become  their  leader,  they  continued  their  march,  and  pitched 
their  camp  about  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Bome.  In  the 
meantime  M.  Valerius  Corvus  had  been  appointed  dictator,  and 
was  on  his  way  with  an  army  to  meet  the  insurgents.  When 
the  armies  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  the  insurgents  began 
to  be  desirous  of  peace,  and  to  repent  of  their  crime.  Valerius 
offered  them  peace ;  and  the  rebels,  by  the  advice  of  their  leader, 
trusted  to  Valerius,  who  then  returned  to  Bome,  and  caused  the 
senate  and  people  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  the  insurgents. 
It  was  further  enacted,  that  no  soldier  should  be  struck  off  from 
the  muster-roll  without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  one  who 
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had  aerred  as  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  should  afterwards  be 
appointed  a  capUin  {ordmum  ducfor).  The  object  of  the  first 
law  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  debtors,  while  serving  in  the 
army,  firom  being  arrested  by  their  creditors. 

The  story  of  this  insurrection,  as  sketched  a  bore  from  Livy,  is 
most  singular.     The  rebels,  it  is  said,  intended  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Capua ;  yet  that  town  is  entirely  lost  sight  of 
in  the  sequel  of  the  narrative ;  and  the  rebels,  in  the  end,  are 
satisfied  with  some  paltry  concessions,  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  their  own  designs.    But  the  fact  is,  that  the  ^hole  insurrec- 
tion, as  described  by  the  current  historians,  has  no  definite 
object  at  all.     We  know,  however,  that  some  very  impo^nt 
laws  resulted  from  it ;  and  these  laws  furnish  us  with  a  key  to 
the  understanding  of  the  real  objects  of  the  rebels.    Aurelius 
Victor*  and  Appian*  say  that  a  large  number  of  people  were 
weighed  down  by  debts;   that  the  soldiers,  being  afraid  01 
returning  to  Borne,  lest  they  should  be  seized  there  by  theii 
creditors,  tried  to  take  possession  of  Capua ;  and  that  Valerius 
appeased  the  insurgents  by  a  general  cancelling  of  debts.     It  ia 
further  stated,  that  the  tribune  Qenucius  carried  a  law  which 
forbade  the  loan  of  money  on  interest,*  though  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  long  remained  in  force.     Another  important  law, 
of  the  same  year,  enacted  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  be 
re-elected  to  the  same  magistracy  till  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  and  that  no  one  should  be  invested  with  two  curule  offioea 
at  a  time ;  it  had  previously  often  happened,  that  an  influential 
patrician  obtained  the  consulship  in  two  or  more  successive 
years;  and  a  consul  had  not  unfrequently  held  the  ofiice  of 
praetor  along  with  the  consulship.    Lastly,  it  was  proposed  that 
it  should  be  lawful  to  elect  'both  consuls  firom  among  the 
plebeians ;'  but  whether  this  bill  was  carried  or  not,  is  uncertain  : 
many  years,  at  any  rate,  elapsed,  before  both  the  consuls  were 
plebeians,  for  the  first  instance  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  172.   From. 

*  De  Vir.  lUwtr.  29.  »  Samnit.  1,  &c, 

•  liT.  Tii  42  ;  Ajipian,  De  BeU,  CSr.  I  54.  7  Liv.  yii.  42. 
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all  that  has  been  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insurrection 
began  at  Borne  itself;  that  the  poor  emigrated,  took  up  arms, 
and  were  joined  by  the  soldiers  stationed  in  Campania.  When 
it  became  evident  that  force  could  do  nothing,  a  reconciliation 
was  proposed  on  the  terms  embodied  in  the  above-mentioned 
hiws.  The  alleged  design  upon  Capua  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  false  and  malicious  charge  of  the  patricians,  who,  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  Licinian  law,  traced  the  salutary  regulations  of 
the  reformer  to  the  basest  motives. 

When  tAinquillity  was  restored,  the  Bomans,  in  B.C.  341, 
condnded  a  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  on  condition 
of  the  latter  contributing  the  amount  of  one  year's  pay  for  the 
Boman  soldiers,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  supply  of  com  for 
three  months.  The  Samnites  were  also  allowed  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Sididnians;  for  Bome  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
struggle  with  Latium,  whose  fidelity  had  been  very  wavering 
finom  the  very  first  year  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites. 

The  Boman  legions  being  withdrawn  from  Campania,  that 
country  saw  no  safety  for  itsdf  except  in  league  with  Latium. 
The  relations  of  the  latter  country  with  Bome  being  now  in  such 
a  state  that  their  alliance  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  a  hard 
contest  ensued,  as  to  whether  Bome  should  be  merdy  one  of  the 
Latin  towns,  or  should  rule  as  sovereign  over  the  whole  of 
Latium.  P.  Dedus  and  T.  Manlius  were  elected  consuls  for 
B.C.  840,  and  had  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Latins,  who, 
however,  wished  to  avoid  hostilities  by  an  amicable  arrangement 
on  fair  terms :  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Bome,  declaring  that 
they  were  willing  to  concede  that  the  Boman  name  should  prevail 
over  the  Latin ;  but,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  real  union 
between  the  two  nations,  they  demanded  that  half  the  senate 
should  consist  of  Latins,  and  that  one  of  the  consids  should 
always  be  chosen  from  among  the  Latins.  This  demand  was  no 
less  offendve  to  the  Boman  people  than  to  the  senate  and  the 
nobles,  although  no  one,  looking  at  the  matter  with  impartiality, 
can  blame  the  Latins;  for,  allied  as  they  now  were  with  the 
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Campanians,  Sididnians,  and  YolscLans,  they  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  Borne  and  her  allies,  the  Hernicans  and  Samnites. 
The  Romans  expressed  their  indignation  at  the  presumptuous 
proposal  of  the  Latins  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  the  consul, 
T.  Manlius,  declared,  that  if  Rome  yielded,  he  would  come  armed 
into  the  senate-house,  and  cut  down  the  first  Latin  he  saw  there. 
As  L.  Annius,  the  spokesman  of  the  Latins,  hurried  down  the 
steps  of  the  senate-house,  he  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  died  on  the  spot ;  and  the  other  envoys  were  scarcely  safe 
from  the  violence  of  the  people  as  long  as  they  remained  within 
the  territory  of  Rome.  War  was  forthwith  declared  against  the 
Ijatins. 

Two  consular  armies  were  destined  for  the  war ;  and  L.  Papi- 
rius  Grassus,  as  dictator,  received  the  command  of  the  civic 
legions,  and  of  a  reserve  consisting  of  the  aged  in  the  dty.  The 
consuls,  with  their  armies,  hastened  into  Samnium;  while  the 
Latins,  instead  of  attacking  Rome,  made  Campania  the  scene  of 
the  war.  The  Romans,  united  with  the  Hernicans  and  Samnites, 
marched  against  Capua,  and  met  the  army  of  the  Latins 
encamped  near  Mount  Vesuvius.  When  the  hostile  armies  were 
stationed  opposite  each  other,  the  Roman  generals,  probably  from 
fear  of  treachery,  since  many  of  the  Latin  soldiers  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  Romans,  who  had  formerly  fought  side  by 
side  with  them,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  every  one, 
under  penalty  of  death,  from  engaging  in  single  combat  at  the 
outposts.  The  son  of  the  consul  Manlius,  who  commanded  a 
detachment  of  the  cavalry,  being  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  met  a 
Tusculan  officer,  who  insulted  and  provoked  him.  Young 
Manlius,  unable  to  control  his  anger,  fought  with  his  enemy,  and 
the  arrogant  Tusculan  fell  by  his  lance.  Manlius,  intoxicated 
with  joy  at  his  victory,  brought  the  spoils  before  Ids  father ;  but 
the  latter  mercilessly  punished  the  violation  of  military  discipline, 
by  ordering  his  son  to  be  put  to  death.  The  comrades  of  young 
Manlius  burned  his  corpse  with  the  mournful  spoils,  and  lamented 
his  death,  while  his  father's  heart  remained  unmoved;  but  as 
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long  as  he  Iiyed,  all  ayoided  his  presence,  and  cursed  the 
unfatherlj  man. 

In  the  meantime  hoth  consuls  are  said  to  have  had  a  vision, 
in  which  a  superhuman  being  announced  to  them  that  the  general 
of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the  army  of  the  other  had 
become  forfeited  to  the  infernal  gods  and  mother  Earth.  The 
consuls  agreed,  that  he  whose  army  should  first  begin  to  waver 
should  devote  himself  and  the  hostile  army  to  the  gods.  When 
the  lines  fell  back,  on  the  side  where  Decius  commanded,  he 
fulfilled  his  vow :  having  repeated  a  solemn  prayer  after  the 
pontiff,  he  rushed  among  the  Latins,  raging  like  the  spirit  of 
destruction,  until  he  fell  pierced  by  their  lances.  The  Latins 
then  gave  way,  though  still  unoonquered.  The  Bomans,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  emboldened  by  the  patriotic  death  of  their 
consul;  and  Manlius,  after  having  reinforced  himself  by  the 
reserve,  began  the  decisive  battle  in  which  the  Latins  were  over- 
powered. It  is  stated  that  scarcely  the  fourth  part  of  their 
army  escaped :  their  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans ; 
and  the  number  of  prisoners,  chiefly  Campanians,  was  very 
great. 

Soon  alter  the  battle,  the  Gampanians  surrendered  their  city, 
upon  tolerable  terms ;  and  the  Latins,  being  thus  deserted  by 
their  allies,  could  not  rally  till  in  their  flight  they  reached  the 
town  of  Yescia.  Numisius,  the  Latin  commander,  imploring  his 
oountrymen  not  to  give  up  the  war,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
nation  em  wuuae;  and  with  a  disorderly  army  he  offered  a  second 
battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mintumae.  But  the  victory  of 
the  Bomans  there  was  so  complete,  that  the  whole  Latin  oonfe- 
denusj  broke  up,  and  the  towns  surrendered  one  after  another. 
The  Latm  domain  land  was  distributed  among  the  Boman  people ; 
the  plebeians,  however,  seem  to  have  received  but  scanty  portions." 
The  Campanian  equites,  1600  in  number,  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  Borne,  received  the  Boman  franchise  without  the 
suffrage ;  and  Capua  was  obliged  to  pay  to  each  of  them  an 

»  liT.  Tiii.  12. 
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annual  pension  of  450  denarii,  a  renuirkable  proof  of  the  wealth 
of  that  city.  The  Campanian  nobles  were  thus  bought  over  by 
the  Eomans.  It  is  not  known  what  the  Samnites  gained  by 
these  victories ;  but  it  is  quite  incredible  that  they  should  have 
acted  the  part  of  mere  spectators  during  the  struggle.' 

The  town  of  Antiiun,  against  which  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius, 
had  conducted  a  defensive  war,  still  held  out ;  and  this  encouraged 
the  Latin  towns  which  had  not  yet  surrendered,  as  well  as  others, 
to  ipake  a  last  and  desperate  attempt  to  maintain  or  recover  their 
independence.  An  army  of  Latins  and  Volscians  assembled  near 
Pedum  in  B.C.  839.  The  consul,  Publilius  Philo,  beat  the 
insurgents ;  but  Pedum  was  not  taken.  The  Latins,  however, 
at  length  gave  up  the  hope  of  conquering  Borne  in  great  battles, 
and  each  town  confined  itself  to  defending  its  own  walls  as  well  as 
it  could,  till  in  b.o.  388  the  subjugation  of  Latium  was  completed 
by  the  consuls,  G.  Maenius  and  L.  Furius  Camillus.  The  Latins 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Boman  garrisons  occupied  their  towns. 
The  senate,  in  order  not  to  drive  the  Latins  again  into  despair 
and  rebellion,  adopted  a  system  of  moderation  and  prudence. 
The  Latin  nation  was  divided :  some  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Boman  citizens,  and  thus  became  alienated  from  their  former 
friends;  while  the  most  powerful  of  the  Latin  towns  were 
weakened  and  humbled.  Thus  Arida,  Lanuvium,  Nomentum, 
and  Pedum,  received  the  Boman  franchise  with  the  suffirage; 
and  the  two  new  tribes,  which  were  formed  soon  after,  contained 
probably  the  most  favoured  districts  of  Latium.  Capua,  Gumae, 
Suessula,  Fundi,  and  Formiae,  received  the  Boman  franchise 
without  the  suffrage.  The  Antiatans  were  deprived  of  their 
ships ;  and  the  beaks  of  those  which  were  destroyed  were  carried 
to  Borne,  where  they  were  walled  in  as  an  ornament  of  the 
hustings,  (iugffe»tum,)  from  which  the  orators  used  to  address 
the  assembled  people.^*    Antium  became  a  Boman  port-oolony. 

*  Altboagh  Livy,  viU.  10,  Mserts     cdled  roilres,  a  otme  which  wm  after^ 
that  they  did.  wards    transferred    to    the    hastinga 

^  The  beaks  of  the  ships   were     themselyes. 
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The  walls  of  YeHtrae  were  pulled  down,  its  noble  Homilies  were 
sent  into  exile,  and  its  territory  was  distributed  among  the 
Bomans.  Tibur  and  Fraeneste  lost  parts  of  their  territories. 
The  Latin  diets  were  forbidden ;  and  the  right  of  contracting 
legal  marriages,  and  of  holding  landed  property,  was  limited  for 
each  Latin  to  his  own  particular  town ;  that  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  Bomans,  the  connubium  and  commercium  among  the 
Latin  towns  were  abolished. 

The  two  estates  of  the  Boman  republic  were  now  fast  advancing 
towards  that  state  of  equality  which  alone  could  be  the  basis  of 
Bome's  real  greatness,  and  which  was  opposed  only  by  those 
factious  patricians  who  lamented  oyer  the  lost  privileges  of 
their  order,  and  were  incapable  of  thinking  of  anything  but  them- 
selves. Q.  PubMns  PhQo,  who  was  dictator  in  b.c.  389, 
proposed  and  carried  three  laws,  which  would  have  created  the 
most  violent  disturbances  if  they  had  been  proposed  by  a  tribune. 
The  first  of  these  laws  enacted,  that  the  curiae  should  confirm 
the  decision  of  the  centuries  upon  the  legislative  measures 
brought  before  them  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
voting :  in  other  words,  the  veto  of  the  curiae  on  any  law  passed 
by  the  centuries  was  abolished.  The  second  law  is  reported  in 
the  same  terms  as  the  Valerian  law  of  the  year  B.C.  449,  and 
the  Hortensian  of  B.C.  287,  namely,  that  the  decrees  of  the  plebs 
(jflebucita)  should  be  binding  as  laws  upon  all  Boman  citizens. 
Its  object  undoubtedly  was  to  abolish  the  sanction  of  the  senate 
and  curiae,  which  had  hitherto  been  requisite.  The  third  law 
ordained  that  one  of  the  censors  should  always  be  a  plebeian. 
Ail  these  laws  were  passed  in  due  form,  though  probably  not 
without  violent  opposition :  and  as,  two  years  later,  the  praetor- 
ship  was  likewise  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  internal  discord 
was  banished  from  the  republic,  and  we  may  date  frt>m  this  time 
the  golden  age  of  Boman  virtue  and  Boman  greatness.  The 
senate  henceforth  represents  the  aristocracy  as  distinguished 
from  the  people,  who  consist  of  patricians  and  plebeians  indis- 
criminately.     The  last  vestiges  of  plebeian  inferiority  were 
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removed  in  B.C.  826,  when  a  law  was  carried  that  no  plebeian 
(for  plebeians  alone  were  affected  by  the  serere  law  of  debt) 
should  become  a  nexus,  that  is,  pledge  his  personal  liberty  for 
debt,"  which  was  further  confirmed  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in 
B.C.  300. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

mi  SBOOHD  AND  THI&D  81M1CITB  WABS,  AMD  THB  WABS  AOaINST  THB  GAULS, 
XTEUSCAKSy  AMD  OTHEB  ITALIAN  NATIONS. — INTB&NAL  HISTORY  OF 
THIS  PERIOD. 

Notwithstanding  her  peace  and  alHanoe  with  the  Samnites, 
fiome  showed  her  unfair  disposition  towards  them  as  early  as 
B  c.  840,  for  in  that  year  she  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alexander 
of  Epims,  who  had  oome  over  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines, 
and  had  made  war  against  the  Samnites.  In  B.C.  886,  a  Boman 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  Ghiuls,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  them,  ^ 
the  object  of  which  again  was  no  other  than  to  be  safe  on  that 
side  in  case  of  a  war  with  Samnium.  Two  years  later,  Gales 
was  occupied  by  a  Latin  colony  of  2600  men,  who  must  be 
regarded  as  a  garrison  on  the  frontier  against  Samnium.  Fundi 
and  Priyemum  revolted  against  Some  in  B.C.  880 ;  but  both 
towns  were  redaced,  and  a  heavy  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
them :  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  Frivemum,  however,  received 
the  Boman  franchise,  to  prevent  their  joining  the  Samnites  in  a 
war  which  Bome  knew  could  not  be  far  distant.  In  b.o.  829,  a 
Boman  colony  or  garrison  was  sent  to  Anxur,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  another  to  Fregellae,  which  had  formerly  been  a  Yolscian 
town,  but  had  been  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites, 
so  that  its  site  and  territory  had  become  their  property.  All 
these  steps  of  the  Boman  senate  clearly  indicated  the  existence 
of  a  hostile  feeling  against  the  Samnites ;  but  the  establishment 
of  the  colony  at  Fregellae  was  the  sorest  point,  and  the  Samnites 
not  only  requested  the  Bomans  to  remove  it,  but  even  threatened 
to  destroy  it. 

>  Polyb.  ii  19;  comp.  Ur.  viii.  17,  20. 
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The  Sanmites  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Greek  towns  of  Palaepolis  and  Neapolia,  which  were  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  formed  one  state.'  In  b.c. 
327,  a  Roman  embassy  demanded  of  the  Neapolitans  atonement 
for  some  acts  of  ?iolenoe  which  they  had  committed  in  the 
Campanian  and  Falemian  districts,  where  many  Roman  plebeians 
were  settled.  Being  urged  by  Tarentum  and  Nola  not  to  yield 
to  Rome,  but  to  trust  to  the  Sanmites,  the  Neapolitans  dismissed 
the  Roman  envoys  and  refused  to  make  any  reparation  whatever. 
A  Roman  army  under  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  thereupon  marched 
into  Campania,  to  watch  the  Sanmites  and  the  wavering  conduct 
of  Capua,  while  another  army  under  his  colleague,  Q.  PubUhus 
Philo,  appeared  before  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis,  and  blockaded 
them  both.  But  provisions  were  brought  by  sea  into  the 
besieged  towns,  the  garrisons  of  which  had  been  strengthened 
by  a  reinforcement  of  6000  Samnites  and  Nolanians.  The  two 
armies  remained  in  their  positions  during  the  winter;  but  in 
the  spring  of  b.g.  826,  the  Romans  required  the  Samnites  to 
withdraw  from  the  place ;  as  they  refused  to  comply,  the  Romans 
declared  war  against  them,  and  immediately  afterwards  strength- 
ened themselves  by  concluding  a  treaty  and  alliance  with  the 
Apulians  and  Lucanians.*  The  Samnites  made  no  attempt  to 
relieve  Palaepolis,  no  succours  came  from  Tarentum,  and  the 
Samnite  garrison  by  their  pride  offended  those  whom  they  had 
to  protect.  Some  Palaepolitans,  being  tired  of  the  war,  formed 
a  conspiracy,  and  opened  the  gates  to  the  Romans,  the  Samnites 
having  previously,  by  false  pretences,  been  induced  to  quit  the 
town.  Palaepolis  was  destroyed ;  but  Neapolis,  which  likewise 
threw  open  its  gates,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rome  on  favourable 
terms. 

The  Samnites  were  indemnified  for  this  loss  by  the  Lucanians 
renouncing  their  alliance  with  Rome,  and  submitting  to  the 


'  At  a  later  time  the  name  of  Neapolis  (Naples)  seems  to  hare  become 
common  to  both  towns.  •  Jay,  yiii.  25. 
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Sanmites.^  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Lucanians  and 
Tarentiues  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Samnites  against  Rome, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Strabo*  speaks  of  the 
Sanmites  having  ravaged  the  coast  of  Latium ;  and  assuming  this 
statement  to  be  true,  we  must  suppose  that  they  used  Tarentiue 
vessels  for  the  purpose. 

The  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus,  marched  with  his  army  into 
Apulia,  but  met  with  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Yestinians,  over  whom  he  gained  a  dearly-bought  victory,  and 
took  possession  of  some  towns  by  storm.  As  the  other  consul, 
L.  Furius  Gamillus,  was  ill,  the  command  of  the  army  which  was 
to  enter  Samnium  was  undertaken  by  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  chose  CL  Fabius,  afterwards  honourably  sumamed 
Maximus,  as  Mb  master  of  the  horse.  Some  mistake  in  the 
anspioes  obliging  the  dictator  to  return  to  Home,  Q.  Fabius,  who 
supplied  Ms  place,  received  strict  orders  not  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  during  his  superior's  absence.  But  the 
growing  boldness  of  the  Samnites  induced  Fabius  to  fight  a  battle 
near  a  place  called  Imbrinium.  He  gained  a  brilliant  victoiy,  the 
Samnites  having  lost,  it  is  said,  20,000  men  on  that  day.  The 
dictator,  on  hearing  of  this,  inmiediately  hastened  back  to  the 
army,  and  would  have  employed  all  the  severity  of  the  military 
law  against  the  offender,  had  he  not  been  protected  by  the  soldiers, 
who  threatened  to  revolt,  if  Fabius  should  be  punished.  Fabius 
escaped  to  Bome,  but  it  was  only  by  the  united  entreaties  of  the 
senate  and  the  people  that  Papirius  could  be  prevailed  on  to  par- 
don him.  The  dictator,  who  thus  unwillingly  yielded,  was  looked 
upon  by  all  parties  as  a  tyrant,  and  recovered  the  goodwill  of  the 
soldiers  only  by  promising  them  all  the  booty  they  might  make. 
He  then  gained  a  great  victory,  and  his  army  indulged  in  plunder 
far  and  wide.     The  Samnites  now  sued  for  a  truce,  which  wae 

*  What  lArj  mentions  h  the  origin  ttory  of  Zopjrut.     It  wu  invented 

ot  thii  change  of  mind  among  the  with  a  view  to  ditgnce  the  enemies  of 

Locanians,  is  a  childbh  story,  one  of  Rome, 
the  manj  imitations   of  the  ancient         *  V.  p.  2S2. 
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granted  for  one  year,  on  condition  of  their  clothing  the  whole  of 
the  dictator's  army,  and  giving  the  soldiers  pay  for  one  year. 

The  Samnites  are  charged-  by  the  Boman  historians  with 
having  broken  this  truce ;  but  the  accusation  is  wholly  unfounded^* 
The  Boman  army  in  Apulia  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  as  a  part 
of  the  Apulians  had  joined  the  Samnites,  who,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  truce,  seem  to  have  made  an  incursion  into  the  very  heart 
of  Latium,  which  created  quite  a  panic  at  Borne.  Some  of  the 
Latin  towns  joined  the  enemy,  and  Bome  was  on  the  brink  of 
destruction.  But  the  Tusculan  commander  abandoned  the  Sam- 
nites, and  went  over  to  the  Bomans,  for  which  act  he  was 
forthwith  honoured  with  the  consulship  for  B.C.  Z22J  His 
example  was  followed  by  several  Latin  towns,  and  Bome  was  thus 
delivered  from  the  most  inmiihent  danger.  A  great  battle  Lb 
said  to  have  been  fought  by  the  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Gossus, 
in  which  the  Samnites  were  defeated,  though  not  without  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Bomans.  Li  the  meantime  Ct.  Fabius,  one 
of  the  consuls  of  b.o.  322,  carried  on  the  war  with  similar  success 
in  Apulia :  he  conquered  Luceria  and  a  large  number  of  Samnite 
and  Apulian  villages;  and  the  Samnites,  who  had  occupied 
Fregellae,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  After  these  reverses  the 
Samnites,  being  seized  with  a  desire  for  peace,  resolved  to  seek 
it  at  any  cost.  The  senate  demanded  that  they  should  recognise 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Boman  people.  This  they  had  not  anti- 
cipated, and  unhesitatingly  refused  to  submit  on  such  terms. 
The  Bomans,  on  the  other  hand,  vowed  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  until  the  Samnites  should  accept  any  terms  that  might 
be  dictated  to  them. 

It  would  seem  that  these  negotiations  were  carried  on  during 
a  truce  of  one  year.  When  their  results  were  reported  in 
Samnium,  rage  and  hatred  became  predominant  over  all  other 
feelings ;  but  the  cursing  of  the  enemy  was  mingled  with  des- 
pondency. The  Samnites,  however,  resolved  to  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  forthwith  laid  siege 

•  See  Niebuhr,  vol.iii.p.  196,  &c  7  pUn.  ffigt.  Nat,  viii.  48. 
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to  Luoeiia :  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  compelling  to  sur- 
render, when,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  821,  the  consuls,  T.  Yeturius 
and  Sp.  Postmnius,  assembled  their  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calatia,  in  Campania,  whence  they  intended  to  march  through 
the  mountain-passes  into  Samnium.  Apulia  was  left  to  itself,  as 
Borne  wished  to  concentrate  all  her  forces  against  Samnium. 
The  march  through  the  dangerous  passes  had  been  arranged  as 
carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  as  possible,  and  when  the  long 
column  arrived  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Gaudium,  {furctdae 
Cottdmae,)  '  the  Eomans  perceived  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
swarms  of  enemies.  A  fearful  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  completely  defeated  and  obliged  to  capitulate.' 
About  half  the  Boman  troops  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  battle, 
and  the  survivors,  being  surrounded,  were  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  Samnites.  The  noble-hearted  C.  Pontius,  the  general  of 
the  Samnites,  proposed  to  the  Eomans  whom  he  might  have 
massacred,  or  kept  as  prisoners,  and  then  marched  against  Borne, 
the  foUowing  terms  of  peace : — That  the  ancient  equal  alliance 
between  Bome  and  Samnium  should  be  restored ;  that  all  places 
whidi  belonged  to  the  Samnites  before  the  war  should  be  given 
up  to  them ;  and  that  the  Eomans  should  withdraw  the  colonies 
which  had  been  established  in  them.  These  terms  were  accepted: 
and  the  consuls  swore  to  the  peace  in  the  name  of  the  republic : 
600  equites  were  given  to  the  Samnites  as  hostages,  and  the 
Eomans  were  allowed  to  depart ;  but  they  had  to  pass  under  the 
yoke,  which  was,  in  Italy,  the  ordinary  mode  of  disgracing  a 
defeated  army.  When  the  remnants  of  the  army,  full  of  shame, 
had  returned  through  Campania  to  Bome,  all  business,  private  as 
well  as  public,  was  suspended,  and  the  whole  population  put  on 
moomiDg.  The  soldiers  went  away  in  secret  to  their  homes : 
and  the  consuls,  after  having  appointed  a  dictator  for  the  purpose 


'  The  modem  TilUgo  of  Forchift  di  oeas  of  the   Roman  low ;    but   the 
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of  presiding  at  the  aaaemblj  of  the  people,  were  regarded  as 
dishonoured  men,  and  not  permitted  to  discharge  any  of  the 
functions  of  their  office. 

It  was  evident  that  the  carelessness  of  the  consols  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  disaster ;  but  as,  according  to  Polybius,  Borne 
was  almost  most  formidable  after  a  great  misfortune,  so  the 
senate  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  600  hostages,  or  even  more,  rather 
than  ratify  the  peace  of  Caudium :  it  was  therefore  decreed,  that 
all  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Samnites  as  persons  who  had  deceived  them.  This  breadi  of 
faith  towards  the  Samnites  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Boman  name,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  people  who  had  consecrated  a  temple  of 
Faith  on  the  Capitol.  The  consuls  and  their  companions  in 
misfortune  were  led  before  G.Pontius,  who,  as  well  as  the 
Samnite  people,  refused  to  receive  them,  and  the  600  hostages 
were  either  given  back  or  ransomed. 

Luceria  had  been  taken  by  the  Samnites,  either  during  the 
affair  at  Caudium,  or  soon  after;  but  in  B.C.  820  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  consul,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  gained  advantages 
over  the  Samnites,  as  is  attested  by  his  triumph.  He  is  said  to 
have  recovered  Luceria,  where  7000  Samnites  capitulated,  toge- 
ther with  the  600  hostages  who  were  kept  there  in  custody, 
and  where  likewise  the  standards  and  arms  which  had  been  lost 
at  Caudium  were  recovered.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  account  is  a  mere  invention  of  Boman  vanity,  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  defeat  of  Caudium  did  not  long  remain  unavenged. 
Satricum,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Sanmite  garrison,  was 
treacherously  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  and 
appears  to  have  been  destroyed  soon  afterwards.  The  years 
B.C.  818  and  817  passed  away  under  a  truce,  during  which, 
however,  the  Bomans  extended  their  sway  in  Apulia :  the  towns 
of  Teanum  and  Canusium  also  submitted  to  them  and  gave 
hostages.  In  the  two  following  years  the  war  was  conducted  by 
the  dictators,  L.  Aemilius  and  d.  Fabius  Maximus ;  and  the 
attack  which  the  former  made  upon  Saticula,  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Capoa,  was  the  signal  to  tlie  Samnites  for  re-oonunenciDg  the 
war.  They  took  the  towns  of  Pistica  and  Sora,  and  tried  to 
relieve  Saticula ;  but  were  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  a  bloody 
battle,  and  Saticula  surrendered.  The  Romans  now  ravaged  the 
enemy's  country,  and  entered  Apulia,  which  thenceforth  became 
the  scene  of  the  war.  The  Samnites  now  determined  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  bring  the  war  to  a  dose.  The  hostile  armies 
met  at  Lautnlae :  the  Romans  were  commanded  by  the  dictator, 
Q.  Pabius,  the  consular  army  bemg  probably  still  engaged  at 
Luoeria.  Fabius  was  defeated,  and  his  army  took  to  flight. 
This  defeat  induced  a  number  of  towns  subject  to  Rome  to 
revolt :  but  the  particulars  of  these  occurrences  are  unknown,  as 
livy  here  again  passes  over  a  series  of  reverses,  the  history  of 
their  efforts  to  recover  from  which  would  have  conferred  more 
lustre  upon  his  countrymen  than  this  petty  and  vain  concealment. 
We  are  only  told  that  C.  Fabius  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
dictator  with  the  civic  legions,  and  that  when  united  they  gained 
a  great  victoiy.'®  Whether  it  was  as  brilliant  as  is  described, 
may  be  left  undecided ;  since,  at  any  rate,  as  the  battle  of 
Lautulae  had  not  broken  down  the  Romans,  the  Samnites  appear 
to  have  lost  all  hope  of  ever  conquering  their  enemy  in  battle ; 
and  tins  feeling  may  have  greatly  contributed  towards  determining 
the  course  of  events,  for  henceforth  fortune  seems  to  have  with- 
drawn its  fiivour  from  the  Samnites,  whose  strength  gradually 
sank  and  decayed  under  the  sufferings  of  the  war.  From  the 
indefinite  accounts  we  have,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
defeated,  in  B.o.  814,  in  several  engagements.  Capua  revolted 
against  Rome;  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  quelled  by  an 
armed  force.  The  Ausonians  also  betrayed  hostile  feelings 
towards  Rome ;  but  by  the  treachery  of  some  noble  Ausonians, 
Roman  soldiers  were  enabled  to  enter  in  disguise  the  towns  of 
Mintumae,  Yesda,  and  Ausona,  and  opened  the  gates  to  their 
comrades.  The  inhabitants  were  thus  overpowered,  many  were 
massacred,  and  the  survivors  were  sold  as  slaves.    This  frightful 

w  Uv.ix.22,&c. 
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example  of  cruelty  showed  the  subjects  of  Borne  what  they  had 
to  expect  if  they  did  not  remain  faithful.  In  the  same  year  the 
consuls  are  said  to  haye  gained  a  great  victory  near  Caudium^ 
and  to  have  put  the  Samnites  to  flight.  The  year  B.C.  313  is 
not  marked  by  any  battle ;  but  the  Romans  made  lasting  con- 
quests, which  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  course  of  events. 
The  citadel  of  Fregellae,  the  only  part  of  that  town  which  had 
not  been  destroyed,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites ;  but 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  :  the  YolBcian  town  of  Atina,  and 
Calatia,  in  Campania^  were  likewise  conquered.  Nola,  a  wealthy 
and  populous  dty,  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Apulia  was 
protected  by  the  Romans,  and  remained  faithful ;  and  Campania 
was  secured  against  the  Samnites  by  the  establishment  of  colonies 
at  Suessa  Aurunca,  Saticula,  and  in  the  Pontian  islands.  In 
B.C.  812  the  consul,  Valerius,  gained  victories  over  the  Samnites, 
reconquered  Sora,  and  led  in  chains  to  £ome  225  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  put  to  deatL 

The  success  of  the  Romans  was  now  so  great,  that  if  they  had 
been  able  to  direct  their  undivided  forces  against  the  Samnites, 
the  latter  would  in  a  short  time  have  been  compelled  to  subndt, 
and  to  accept  any  terms  which  the  Romans  might  dictate ;  but 
the  Etruscans,  who  had  long  been  threatening  Rome,  obliged 
her  to  keep  a  part  of  her  forces  in  readiness,  to  act  against  them. 
When,  in  B.C.  811,  the  war  with  Etruria  broke  out,  Rome  still 
continued  to  act  on  the  offensive  against  Samnium.  As  she  wished 
to  be  no  longer  defenceless  at  sea,  decemvirs  were  appointed  to 
restore  and  equip  the  small  fleet  which  she  then  possessed.  We 
shall  defer  giving  an  account  of  the  Etruscan  war,  until  w«  have 
concluded  the  narrative  of  that  against  the  Samnites.  The  town 
of  Cluvia  had  been  taken  by  the  latter,  who  put  the  Roman 
garrison  to  the  sword ;  but  it  was  re-conquered  by  the  consul 
C.  Junius,  who  then  proceeded  against  Bovianum,  a  very  wealthy 
town,  which  likewise  fell  into  his  hands.  This  conquest, 
however,  being  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  country,  was  not 
lasting.     In  the  north  of  Samnium  the  Romans  were  surprised 
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by  an  anny  of  Etruscans,  and  were  nearly  destroyed ;  but  the 
yeterans,  who  had  been  trained  in  a  long  war,  soon  rallied,  and 
made  a  desperate  attack  npon  the  enemy :  they  gained  a  complete 
victory,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  fell  into  their  hands  as  booty. 
In  Apdia,  too,  the  Boman  arms  were  successM;  but  that 
ooontiy  was  again  attacked  by  the  Samnites  in  b.o.  810,  while 
the  Romans  were  engaged  against  the  united  forces  of  Etrnria. 
C.  Mardus,  the  consul,  took  Allifae,  and  many  other  places ;  though 
soon  afterwards,  the  Samnites  obtained  a  great  victory  over  him, 
and  so  completely  cut  him  off  from  Bome,  that  not  even  a  messenger 
could  cany  the  tidings  of  his  defeat  to  the  dty.  In  these  perilous 
drcomstances,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  appointed  dictator,  and 
with  an  army  of  reserves  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the 
distressed  legions  in  Samnium  :  for  a  time  he  merely  observed 
the  movements  of  the  enemy ;  but  in  the  battle  which  was  at 
length  fought,  the  Samnites  were  beaten,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
their  camp  to  the  victors.  The  dictator's  triumph  was  magnifi- 
cent, on  account  of  the  splendid  arms  and  shields  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy.  In  B.C.  308,  d.  Fabius  Maximus  conducted 
the  war  against  Samnium,  and  conquered  the  important  town  of 
Nuceria.  He  had  also  to  fight  against  the  Marsians  and  Pelig- 
nians,  who  had  joined  the  Samnites.  The  XJmbrians  also  now 
declared  war  against  Bome ;  but  Fabius  speedily  reduced  them 
to  submission,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  continue  his  operations 
against  her  other  enemies.  As  the  Hemicans  and  the  Aequians 
began  at  this  time  to  show  a  hostile  feeling  towards  Bome,  the 
Samnites  conceived  fresh  hopes ;  but  the  reduction  of  Etruria, 
with  which  the  Samnites  had  long  wished  to  form  an  alliance 
against  the  common  enemy,  was  near  at  hand,  and  Bome's 
power  became  irresiBtible.  In  b.o.  807,  Fabius,  as  proconsul, 
took  Allifae,  and  granted  to  the  Samnites  a  free  departure,  but 
sold  their  allies  as  slaves ;  and  some  Hemicans  found  in  the 
place,  were  assigned  to  the  custody  of  the  Boman  allies,  as 
persons  guilty  of  high  treason.  After  Fabius  had  withdrawn, 
the  Samnites  appeared  with  fresh  strength  and  a  numerous  army; 
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Calatia  and  Sora,  with  their  Boman  ganriaoiiB,  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  also  conquered  Arpinum  and  Gesennia.  In  the 
same  year  the  oonaol  L.  Vohininina  is  said  to  have  been  Tictorioufi 
in  Apulia. 

The  senate  having  instituted  an  investigation  into  the  case  of 
the  Hemicans  found  at  Allifae,  nearly  all  the  Hemican  towns 
declared  war  against  Borne;  and  in  B.C.  806,  C.  Marcius  was 
sent  against  them,  while  the  other  consul,  P.  Cornelius,  took  the 
field  against  the  Samnites.  When  it  was  found  that  P.  Cornelius 
was  cut  oS  from  all  communication  with  Bome,  so  great  an 
alarm  prevailed,  that  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  called 
out,  and  formed  into  four  new  legions.  But  Cornelius  maintained 
himself  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  so  successfully,  that 
his  colleague  was  enabled  to  bring  the  war  against  the  Hemicans 
to  a  close,  and  then  to  join  him.  C.  Marcius  had  had  easy,  work 
with  the  Hemicans,  for  they  were  as  quick  in  abandoning,  as 
they  had  been  in  declaring,  war  against  Bome :  he  drove  them 
from  their  strong  positions,  and  compelled  them  to  purchase  a 
troce  for  thirty  days.  Soon  after  Cornelius  was  joined  by  his 
colleague,  the  Samnites  were  put  to  flight  in  all  directions,  and 
80,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  The  news  of  the 
sudden  despair  of  the  Hemicans  had  induced  the  Samnites  to 
order  a  fresh  levy  to  be  made  throughout  the  country ;  but  the 
reinforcements  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle,  when  it  was  too 
late.  The  Bomans  then  made  another  attack,  and  routed  the 
enemy  without  much  exertion. 

The  Samnites,  having  now  lost  all  hopes  of  success,  sued  for 
a  tmce,  which  was  granted  them  on  condition  of  their  furnish- 
ing the  whole  Boman  army  with  a  supply  of  com  for  three 
months,  and  with  one  year's  pay  and  dothmg.  They  had  hoped 
to  obtain  a  tolerable  peace,  but  in  vain ;  probably  because  even 
now  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  hu- 
miliating demand  of  Bome  to  recognise  her  sovereignty.  When 
hostilities  were  re-commenced,  the  Bomans  ravaged  Samnium  in 
a  fearful  manner,  in  order  to  compel  the  people  to  seek  peace  on 
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any  tenns ;  but  when  a  great  part  of  Samniom  was  reduced  to  a 
wilderness,  the  Samnites  took  revenge  by  an  inroad  into  Campania, 
laying  waste  the  SteUatian  and  Falemian  districts.  The  consols 
of  the  year  b.o.  806  are  said  to  have  driven  them  out  of  Cam- 
pania, and  afterwards  to  have  defeated  ihem  in  a  great  battle 
near  Bovianum,  which  was  taken  by  storm.  Sora,  Arpinum, 
and  Cesennia,  also  were  re-oonquered  by  the  Bomans.  The 
8amnitea  were  now  completely  crushed.  A  truce  was  concluded 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  negotiations  for  peace  to  be  carried 
on,  though  the  Soman  army  under  P.  Sulpidus,  remained  in 
Samnium  during  B.C.  804.  In  the  peace  now  agreed  to,  the 
Samnites  acknowledged  the  nugesty  of  Bome,"  and  were  obliged 
to  give  up  their  supremacy  over  Lucania,  as  well  as  their  alliance 
with  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Frentanians ; 
while  Eome  obtained  the  right  to  interfere  in  all  the  external 
relations  of  her  conquered  enemy.  This  peace  must  have  been 
intolerable  to  the  Samnites ;  but  they  were  so  much  weakened  and 
reduced,  that  rest  and  peace  were  the  only  means  from  which 
they  could  hope  for  recovery.  Bome,  too,  needed  repose,  after  a 
war  which  had  lasted  for  about  twenty  years ;  and  the  settlement 
of  her  internal  disorders  required  peace. 

The  fate  of  the  Hemicans,  after  their  subjugation  in  B.C.  806, 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Latin  towns  after  the 
reduction  of  Latium.  Three  Hemican  towns,  which  had  not 
joined  in  the  revolt,  retained  their  own  laws  and  mutual  connuHum 
and  eonutufciiHM. 

During  the  Samnite  war,  numbers  of  Aequians  had  served  as 
mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  the  Samnites ;  and  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Hemicans,  in  B.C.  804,  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Aequians  openly  took  up  arms  for  the  Samnites.  Two  consular 
armies  marched  against  them;  but  the  Aequians  dispersed, 
despairing  of  gaining  a  battle,  and  the  contingent  of  each  town 
returned  home  to  defend  its  own  walls.    The  Aequian  towns, 

"  Uwj,  iz.  45,  tayi  that  the  andent     but  thii  ia  to  ahrahlitj.    See  DIoDTa. 
■lUatiee  ^th  flanmiaai  wae  restored,     BxoerpL  d$  LegaL^2Ml,  ed.  Beiike. 
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forty*one  in  number,  were  now  attacked  and  conquered  one  after 
another  in  fifty  days,  and  most  of  them  were  destroyed.  Thia 
speedy  conquest  induced  the  Marsians,  Marrudnians,  Peligniana, 
and  Frentanians,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Borne.  The  oonntiy 
of  the  Aequians  was  made  secure  by  several  strong  colonies,  who 
afterwards  drove  the  people  to  hopeless  revolts.  During  those 
struggles  the  Aequians  are  said  to  have  been  nearly  annihilated ; 
but  this  cannot  have  been  the  case,  since  the  Tiibus  Aniensis  and 
Terentina,  which  were  formed  in  B.C.  299,  consisted  of  Aequians. 
About  this  time  Bome  concluded  a  peace  with  Tarentum,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  to  Boman  ship  should  sail  beyond 
the  Ladnian  promontory.^ 

The  long  peace  which  Etruria  observed  towards  Borne,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  must  undoubtedly  be 
ascribed  to  its  internal  weakness,  and  to  its  fear  of  the  Gauls. 
This  fortunate  circumstance  had  enabled  Bome  for  a  time  to  direct 
her  whole  forces  against  the  south  and  east,  Etruria  serving  as  a 
bulwark  between  her  and  the  Gauls.  But  as  the  Gauls  gradually 
lost  their  warlike  character  in  the  mild  dimate  of  Italy,  and  were 
not  averse  to  a  peace  which  secured  to  them  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  the  Etruscans,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Bomans  near  Lautulae  in  b.g.  816,  seem  to  have  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  recovering  their  old  dominions  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  They  began  the  war,  however,  much  too 
late,  although  the  Samnites  had  undoubtedly  urged  them  on 
long  before.  All  the  united  forces  of  the  Etruscans  advanced 
towards  Sutrium  in  B.C.  811 ;  but  the  army  of  the  consul, 
d.  Aemilius,  rdieved  the  fortress ;  and  a  battle  was  soon  after- 
wards fought.  Both  parties  contended  with  equal  perseverance : 
the  Bomans  were  inferior  in  numbers,  but  the  battle  ended 
without  either  of  the  belligerents  being  in  a  condition  to  daim 
the  victory*  In  the  following  year,  the  consul,  Q.  Fabius,  com- 
manded the  Boman  army,  and  went  to  relieve  Sutrium,  which 
was  again  besieged  by  the  Etruscans.     The  Litter  hastened  to 

>'  Appiu,  Samnit,  p.  56,  ed.  Schweigh* 
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attack  him ;  but  he  had  taken  so  favourable  a  position  upon  an 
eminence,  that  when  the  enemy  had  ascended  half-way,  the 
Bomans  hurled  them  down,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  camp, 
which,  together  with  its  rich  booty,  became  the  prey  of  the 
Romans,  who  are  said  to  have  slain  or  taken  prisoners  many 
thousand  Etruscans.  Sutrium  was  now  relieved,  and  d.  Fabius 
penetrated  farther  into  Etruria.  A  fresh  Etruscan  army,  reinforced 
by  Umbrians,  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perusia,  where 
Fabius  again  gained  a  complete  victory:  the  three  principal 
towns,  Perusia,  Gortona,  and  Airetium,  begged  for  peace,  and 
obtained  a  truce  for  80  years. 

After  this  glorious  campaign,  in  which  the  Etruscans  had 
made  the  most  desperate  efforts,  and  lost  an  enormous  number 
of  men,  the  great  Fabius  celebrated  a  most  brilliant  triumph. 
The  Etruscans  do  not  appear  to  have  sent  an  army  into  the  field 
in  B.C.  SOS,  but  Tarquinii  obtained  a  truce  for  40  years ;''  and 
after  the  taking  of  some  other  places  by  the  Romans,  the  rest  of 
the  Etruscans  also  concluded  a  truce  for  one  year.  Soon  after 
this,  the  Umbrians  threatened  Rome  with  a  war ;  and  QL  Fabius, 
who  was  stationed  in  Samnium,  was  ordered  to  lead  his  troops 
against  them.  But  they  submitted  to  him  without  a  battle,  and 
with  unexampled  cowardice.  We  now  hear  nothing  of  any  fresh 
hostilities  between  the  Etruscans  and  Rome,  for  a  period  of  six 
years;  the  truce,  therefore,  must  have  been  prolonged,  or 
renewed  every  year. 

In  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  Sammte  wars, 
when  Rome  was  not  engaged  against  any  other  enemies,  a  swarm 
of  Ghuls,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps,  were  induced  by  their 
countrymen  who  had  already  settled  in  Italy,  to  proceed  into 
Etruria ;  and  in  B.C.  299,  the  Etruscans  prevailed  upon  them  to 
march  into  the  Roman  territory.  The  Romans  were  still  afraid 
of  meeting  the  Gauls  in  the  open  field ;  they  therefore  allowed 
their  territory  to  be  laid  waste ;  and  after  a  short  stay,  the  Gaols, 
laden  with  booty,  returned  across  the  Apennines.'^    The  Romans 

"  Diodor.  xx.  44.  "  Polyb.  ii.  19. 
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took  vengeance  for  the  conduct  of  the  EtruBcans  in  this  affair,  by 
raraging  the  open  country  and  Tillages  of  Etruria. 

The  third  Samnite  war  broke  out  in  B.C.  298*  The  Sanmites 
had  only  been  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  throw  off 
the  unbearable  yoke  of  Borne :  for  the  same  reason,  the  Etruscans 
abstained  from  war  until  Borne  should  be  engaged  with  other 
enemies.  The  Samnites  had  supported  the  Umbrian  town  of 
Nequinum  in  the  war  of  the  XJmbrians  against  Bome ;  and  as 
the  Boman  senate,  probably  from  fear  of  the  Gauls,  did  not  take 
immediate  vengeance  for  this  breach  of  peace,  the  Samnites 
became  emboldened  to  venture  upon  further  undertakings,  and 
tried  to  recover  the  sovereignty  of  Lucania.  That  country  was 
accordingly  invaded  by  the  Samnites,  who  at  the  same  time 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  other  nations  by  treaties ;  but  in  vain: 
the  Picentians  instead  of  joining  the  Saipnites,  accepted  a  treaty 
which  was  offered  to  them  by  the  Bomans.  After  the  Samnites 
had  conquered  the  Lucanians  in  several  battles,  the  Lucanian 
nobles  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Bome,  and 
promised  to  obey  her  commands.  A  Boman  embassy  was  then 
sent  to  Samnium  to  demand  the  evacoation  of  Lucania.  This 
irritated  the  Samnites  so  much  that  they  immediately  resolved 
upon  war,  and  bade  the  Boman  envoys  quit  the  country.  The 
consul,  Cn.  Fulvius,  led  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lucanians, 
and,  near  Bovianum,  gained  a  great  victoiy  over  the  Samnites, 
who  were  far  superior  to  him  in  numbers ;  he  also  conquered  the 
towns  of  Bovianum  and  Aufidena. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Cn.  Fulvius  thus  disting^hed 
himself  in  Lucania,  his  coUeagoe  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  fought  a 
hard  battle  near  Yolaterrae,  in  which  the  Etruscan  camp  and  all 
its  stores  were  taken.  The  conquerors  afterwards  confined  them- 
selves to  ravaging  the  open  country,  and  destroying  a  number  of 
viUages  and  country  towns.  In  b.o.  297  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  truce  with  Etruria,  and  Bome  was  enabled  to  direct  all  her 
forces  against  the  Samnites.  The  two  consuls,  CI. Eabius,  theablest 
general  of  the  age,  and  his  friend,  P.  Decius  Mus,  accordingly 
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led  tbeir  annies  into  Sanmium ;  the  former  into  the  country 
of  the  Pentrians,  the  latter  towards  Maleventum.  CLFabius 
was  met  by  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  neither  party  gained  any  decisive  advantage,  until  the 
Samnites,  being  deceived  by  the  consul's  reserve,  which  they  took 
to  be  the  army  of  Decius,  failed  in  courage,  and  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  4700  men.  Dedus,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  found  the  revoltedApulians  encamped  near  Maleventum, 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  them ;  and  both  consuls  now  traversed 
Samninm  for  five  months,  during  which  the  country  was  ravaged 
in  the  most  fearful  manner.  In  the  following  year  the  two 
consuls  had  their  command  prolonged;  they  remained  in  the 
enemy's  country,  making  several  conquests,  and  Fabius  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  the  whole  of  Lucania  to  the  interests  of  Borne. 
App.  Claudius,  on  the  other  hand,  conducted  the  war  in  Etruria; 
for  it  was  well  known  at  Rome  that  the  Samnites  had  formed  the 
plan  of  sending  an  army  to  that  country.  This  army  now 
actually  marched  out,  under  the  ccmmiand  of  Gellius  Egnatius. 
The  Etruscans  further  strengthened  themselves  by  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  Umbrians,  and  by  engaging  Gallic  mercenaries 
in  their  service.  App.  Claudius  was  scarcely  able  to  resist  the 
ever-increasing  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  his  situation  was  highly 
alarming,  until  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague  L.  Yolumnius. 
The  united  Romans  fought  a  battle,  which  turned  out  so  favour- 
ably for  them,  that  Yolumnius  was  enabled  to  return  to  Samnium, 
leaving  only  a  small  army  in  Etruria  to  act  on  the  defensive. 

In  the  absence  of  L.  Yolumnius,  the  Samnites  had  invaded 
Campania  :  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  were 
carried  away  into  shivery,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  booty  was 
taken.  Yolumnius,  who  hastily  returned  from  Etruria,  found  the 
Samnites  on  the  Yultumus,  and  immediately  attacked  them. 
The  Romans  stormed  their  camp,  and  pressed  upon  them  on  all 
aides.  The  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  was  very  severe.  The  news  of  this  victory,  which 
relieved  Rome  from  the  fear  of  the  revolt  of  her  subjects,  was 
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received  with  joy  and  gratitude.  At  the  same  time  the  Oauk 
were  expected,  and,  under  these  threatening  drcnmstances, 
Ct.  Fabius  and  P.  Dedus  were  again  raised  to  the  consulship 
for  B.C.  296.  Various  prodigies  frightened  the  Bomans,  and 
two  days  were  devoted  to  propitiating  the  gods  by  prayers  and 
sacrifices.  The  preparations  which  Borne  made  were  unprece- 
dented. Yolumnius  still  commanded  against  the  Samnites, 
while  all  the  other  forces  were  opposed  to  the  Etruscans,  Gauls, 
Umbrians,  and  the  Samnites  under  Gellius  Egnatius.  Fabius 
on  entering  Etruria,  joined  the  army  of  App.  Claudius,  in  which 
he  restored  a  better  military  discipline,  whereby  the  soldiers 
themselyes  were  animated  with  fresh  courage  and  confidence. 
When  aU  the  Eomaii  troops  were  ready,  they  were  led  to  join 
those  who,  under  L.  Sdpio,  had  maintained  their  position  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  He  had  been  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  Bome;  and  one  legion,  which  had  been  stationed  near 
Oamerinum,  had  been  completely  annihilated,  without  the  consuls 
being  aware  of  it,  until  the  Gauls  advanced,  exhibiting  the  heads 
of  the  slain  on  their  lances.  Notwithstanding  every  obstacle,  the 
consuls  succeeded  in  joining  Scipio.  What  saved  Bome,  was 
the  want  of  unity  among  her  enemies,  each  of  whom  had  a 
camp  apart.  At  length  a  great  general  battle  was  fought  near 
Sentinum,  in  Umbria,  whither  the  Bomans  had  cautiously 
advanced.  The  battle  was  fought  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  and 
the  Gallic  horsemen  and  war-chariots  made  great  havoc  among 
the  wavering  legions :  the  flight  became  general,  and  a  complete 
defeat  of  the  Bomans  seemed  unavoidable,  when  Decius,  imitating 
the  example  of  his  father  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
ordered  himself  and  the  enemy  to  be  devoted  by  the  pontiff 
M.  livius  to  the  gods  of  Death.  He  then  rushed  among  the 
enemy  and  fell,  and  from  that  moment  the  fortune  of  the  day 
turned.  The  Gauls  being  pressed  together  in  one  thick  mass, 
were  cut  down  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  move  frt)m  the 
spot,  and  the  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp.  The  Bomans  pursued 
the  fogitives  with  great  vigour  and  vehemence,  and  the  battle 
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was  changed  into  a  reyengefdl  massacre.  Grellius  Egnatius  fell, 
and  the  Samnite  camp  was  taken :  25,000  Grauls  and  Samnites 
are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  8000  to  have  been  made 
prisoners ;  but  the  Romans  too  had  lost  8200  men,  and  were 
unable  to  follow  up  their  -victory.  Eiye  thousand  Samnites 
effected  their  retreat  through  a  hostile  country,  and  reached  their 
homes,  afler  the  loss  of  1000  in  the  country  of  the  Peb'gnians. 

Q.  Fabius  led  back  lus  army  across  the  Apennines  into  Etru- 
ria,  where  Cn.  Fulvius  had  ravaged  the  territories  of  Ferusia 
and  Clusium,  and  beaten  the  Etruscans  who  attempted  to  pro- 
tect those  towns.  Q.  Fabius  now  defeated  them  a  second  time, 
near  Ferusia,  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  took  many  prisoners :  on 
his  return  to  Rome  he  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph  over  the 
Ghiuls,  Samnites,  Umbrians,  and  Etruscans.  Those  Samnites, 
who  had  not  joined  the  northern  coalition,  had,  in  the  meantime, 
crossed  the  Liris  towards  Formiae,  and  invaded  the  valley  of  the 
Yultaiims ;  and  when  Yolunmius  and  App.  Claudius,  after  the 
battle  of  Sentinum,  hastened  against  them,  the  country  was  in 
auch  a  state  that  it  scarcely  afforded  the  necessary  means  of  sub- 
sistenoe  for  the  Samnites :  a  battle  was  then  fought,  in  which  an 
enormous  number  of  Samnites  is  again  said  to  have  fallen.  Bat 
that  their  loss  in  this  battle  cannot  have  been  very  great,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  very  next  year  they  were  able 
to  send  three  armies  into  the  field,  one  of  which  was  destined 
to  enter  Etruria. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  B.C.  294,  L.  Postumius  and  M.  Atilius 
Begulus,  marched,  as  some  accounts  state,  into  Samnium,  and 
fought  a  battle  near  Luceria,  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides ;  afterwards  one  or  both  of  the  consular  armies  marched 
into  Etruria.^  Both  consuls  gained  triumphs  over  the  Samnites 
and  EtruscanSy  and  many  of  the  principal  Etruscan  towns  con- 
chided  separate  truoea  with  Rome  for  40  years.  In  the  following 
year»  the  war  against  Samnium  was  conducted  with  brilliant 

**  lAyrj  mentioiu  two  other  accounta     less  entitled  to  credit  than  the  one 
of  thk  campaign,  but  both  teem  to  be     giren  in  our  text 
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success  by  L.  Papirius  and  Sp.  Carvilius.  The  Samnites  now 
combined  the  terrors  of  religion  with  the  compulsory  power  of 
their  government,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  all  the  forces  that 
their  country  contained  :  they  were  resolved  to  make  a  last  and 
desperate  effort  against  their  enemy,  and  having  enlisted  all  the 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  bound  them  by  the  most 
solemn  and  fearful  oaths,  they  invaded  Campania.  But  the 
Bomans,  by  marching  into  Samnium,  thus  left  defenceless,  com- 
pelled the  Samnites  to  return.^'  L.  Papirius  encamped  opposite 
the  Samnites,  near  Aquilonia;  Sp.  Carvilius  blockaded  Cominium; 
and  both  had  agreed  to  make  their  attack  on  the  same  day. 
When  the  day  came,  a  Samnite  detachment  was  sent  off,  and  the 
Bomans  began  the  battle  against  the  reduced  forces  of  the  enemy : 
it  was  less  obstinate  than  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  tbe 
Samnites,  believing  themselves  overwhelmed,  fled  to  their  camp, 
which  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  ;  and  their  scattered  troops 
assembled  again  at  Bovianum.  L.  Scipio,  by  an  act  of  great 
boldness,  made  himself  master  of  Aquilonia,  and  Cominium  was 
taken  by  storm.  The  towns  were  given  up  to  the  soldiors  for 
plunder,  and  then  set  on  fire. 

The  greatness  of  this  victory  is  evident  from  its  results,  though 
the  statement  of  the  number  of  men  which  the  Samnites  are  said 
to  have  lost  is  quite  incredible.''  The  Samnites,  indeed,  continued 
to  fight  against  the  two  consuls,  but  could  not  unite  their  forces, 
and  consequently  gained  no  decisive  advantage.  The  Faliscans 
had  in  the  meantime  broken  the  peace  with  Bome,  in  consequence 
of  which  Sp.  Carvilius  was  obliged  to  lead  his  army  into 
Etruria :  his  colleague  remained  in  Snnnn'ntn  tiUthe  winter,  when 
both  returned  to  Bome  in  triumph.  The  booty  carried  to  Bome  was 
very  great ;  Carvilius  had  the  brass  of  the  Samnite  armour  worked 
into  a  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  which  was  of  so  gigantic  a 
size,  that  it  was  visible  from  the  temple  of  the  Alban  mount. 

No  sooner  had  the  Boman  armies  withdrawn  from  Samnium, 
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^  Zonam,  tui.  1,  whow  account  teemt  more  credible  tbao  that  of  Livy,  x. 
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than  tlie  Samnites  again  invaded  Campania ;  and  Papirius  was 
obliged,  after  his  triumph,  to  hasten  with  his  army  into  the 
Palendan  dbtrict.  But  his  successor,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  shortly 
afterwards  undertook  the  command  of  the  army.  The  Samnites 
were  led  by  their  great  and  noble  general,  C.  Pontius,  who, 
though  now  an  old  man,  still  possessed  the  same  energy  and 
skill  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Q.  Pabius  attacked  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  believing  it  to  be  their  whole  army  endeavour- 
ing to  retreat,  but  he  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat,  and  his  army 
would  have  been  annihilated  had  the  Samnites  acted  less 
cautiously.  This  defeat  excited  at  Rome  the  greatest  indignation 
against  Fabius :  it  was  doubly  felt,  because  the  city  had  been 
suffering  under  an  epidemic  disease  for  the  last  two  years,  and  a 
war  with  Etruria  was  expected  to  break  out  every  moment. 
The  senate  decreed  that  the  tribunes  should  propose  to  the 
people  to  deprive  Fabius  of  his  power  as  a  general.  He  was 
accordingly  summoned  before  the  people ;  but  the  prayers  and 
entreaties  of  his  aged  father,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  had  so 
often  led  the  Romans  to  victory,  procured  the  people's  pardon 
for  him,  and  Fabius  Maximus  himself  entered  the  army  as 
his  son's  legate.  Soon  after  this  a  battle  was  fought,  which 
decided  the  contest  between  Samnium  and  Rome.  The  Samnites 
nnder  C.  Pontius  fought  with  despair,  for  they  well  knew  that 
this  effort  was  the  last,  and  they  would  have  conquered  bad  not 
the  Romans  been  commanded  by  the  aged  but  invincible  Fabius. 
The  place  of  the  battle  is  unknown,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Pentrians,  who  formed  one  of  the  four  Samnite  cantons,  alone 
fought  in  it  against  the  Romans.  The  latter  were  on  the  point 
Kili  being  overpowered,  when  Q.  Fabius  came  up  with  the  reserve 
to  his  son's  assistance,  and  decided  the  day.  Twenty  thousand 
Samnites  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  4000  to  have  been 
made  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  brave  C.  Pontius.  The 
war  was  in  reality  terminated,  although  the  submission  of 
Samnium  was  delayed  for  nearly  two  years  longer. 
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After  this  yictory,  the  command  of  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  was 
prolonged  for  the  year  B.C.  291,  in  order  that  he  itiight,  as  pro- 
consul, continue  the  operations  against  the  Pentrians,  while  a 
consular  army  under  L.  Postumius,  a  haughty  and  overbearing 
man,  was  to  bring  the  war  with  Samnium  to  a  dose.  Postumius 
required  Fabius  to  give  up  his  army,  but  the  latter  led  his  men 
back  to  Some,  in  order  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  a 
person  who  acted  like  a  tyrant  or  a  madman.  In  the  triumph 
of  Pabius,  B.C.  291,  C.  Pontius  was  led  in  chains,  and  was  after- 
wards beheaded :  this  execution  of  a  great  general,  who  twenty- 
seven  years  before,  after  the  peace  of  Gaudium,  had  taken  the 
greatest  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  Bomans,  and  had  magna- 
nimously provided  the  defeated  army  with  all  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  their  return  to  Bome,  is  the  foulest  and  blackest  deed 
ever  committed  by  the  Romans,  and  an  eternal  disgrace  to  their 
name. 

L.  Postumius  soon  reduced  Cominium,  which  Pabius  had 
been  besieging ;  among  other  towns  he  conquered  Yenusia  in 
Apulia,  where  a  colony  of  20,000  men  was  established :  Tarentum 
was  thus  completely  separated  from  Samnium  and  Lucania. 
The  Samnites,  after  their  great  defeat,  did  not  venture  upon 
another  battle  in  the  field,  and  hence  we  hear  only  of  conquests 
of  separate  towns ;  though  according  to  some  authorities/"  the 
consuls  of  B.C.  290,  P.  Cornelius  Bufinus  and  M'.  Curiua 
Dentatus,  defeated  the  Samnit^  in  dreadful  battles.  Thereupon 
the  Samnites  are  said  to  have  sued  for  peace ;  and  Livy,^'  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  absurdly  states  that  the  ancient  alliance  with 
Samnium  was  renewed ;  but  the  peace  undoubtedly  determined, 
still  more  strictly  than  before,  the  dependence  of  Samnium. 

In  the  same  year  the  Sabines,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
neutral  in  the  wars  of  Bome,  revolted,  but  were  conquered  by 
Postumius.  Immense  tracts  of  land  were  acquired  for  the  Boman 
people,  and  a  very  large  number  of  Sabines  were  made  prisoners. 

V  Eutrop.,  ii.  5.  *«  Epitome,  11 ;  comp.aboTe,  p.  209,  note  11. 
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The  other  Sabines  received  the  Caerite  franchise.  As  Eome  had 
now  conquered  her  enemies,  and  was  ruling  far  and  wide  over 
Central  Italy,  the  peace  she  enjoyed  a£f6rds  us  an  opportunity  of 
casting  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  her  people  and  internal 
afiJEdrs. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  that,  owing  to  the  vast  military 
undertakings  in  which  the  Bomans  were  constantly  engaged,  the 
internal  peace  and  harmony  of  the  republic  were  not  much  dis- 
turbed. Now  and  then  the  patricians  still  endeavoured  by  in- 
trigues to  recover  their  ascendancy  over  the  plebs,  and  party 
spirit  occasionally  burst  out ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of 
the  patricians  was  broken,  and  had,  comparatively  speaking,  be- 
come harmless.  One  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  the  internal 
history  of  Eome  was  that  of  the  censorship  of  App.  Claudius  the 
Blind,  B.C.  812.  He  seems  to  have  had  many  enemies  in  the 
senate,  and  in  revenge  he  excluded  them  from  the  list  of  sena- 
tors, admitting  the  sons  of  freedmen  in  their  stead.  He  also 
distributed  the  whole  body  of  low  people  among  all  the  tribes.^ 
But  his  list  of  senators  was  set  a^ide  in  the  following  year  by 
the  tribunes,  who  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  former  senate. 
His  colleague  C.  Plautius,  a  man  of  weak  character,  who  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  by  Appius,  laid  down  his  office 
in  order  to  screen  his  own  honom* ;  and  Appius  remained  sole 
censor,  in  defiance  of  law  and  custom,  according  to  which  he  too 
ought  to  have  laid  down  his  office.  This  conduct  has  commonly 
been  censured  as  insolence,  and  as  an  insult  offered  to  the  senate, 
or  as  intended  to  enable  Claudius  to  create  a  strong  party  for 
himself;  but  if  we  remember  that  the  war  against  the  Samnites 
bad  been  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years,  during  which  the 
Romans  had  sustained  some  very  severe  losses,  it  is  not  impos- 


^  Bat  in  bm.  304,  the  eensor,  Q.  the  four  city  tribes.  Lit.  ix.  46  ;  VaL 

Fkbiat  Maximus,  removed  the  whole  Max.,  ii.  2,  9  ;  Aurel.  Yict.,  De  Vvr. 

cUm  of  low  people  from  the  country  lUuttr.  34. 
tribesy  and  threw  them  together  into 

l2 
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sible  that  the  object  of  Appius  was  in  reality  not  so  bad  as  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  and  that  he  intended  to  increase  the 
number  of  men  liable  to  serve  in  the  armies,  since  freedmen,  as 
snch,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  legions.  But  much  as 
Appius  favoured  the  common  people,  he  still  hated  the  plebeians ; 
for  among  the  latter  were  many  wealthy  and  illustrious  families, 
who  thought  themselves  equal  to  the  patrician  nobility ;  and  a 
rivalry  of  this  kind  was  sure  to  make  an  obstinate  patrician  like 
Appius  hate  them  most  cordially.  But  the  name  of  Appius 
Claudius  is  immortalised  by  the  great  and  useful  works  which  he 
designed  and  completed.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  communica- 
tion with  the  subject  countries  in  the  south,  and  to  enable  Eome 
to  maintain  possession  of  them,  he  made  the  road  from  Eome  to 
Capua,  which  was  named  after  him  the  Appian  road  (via  Jppid)^ 
and  is  justly  called  "  the  queen  of  roads."**  It  was  constructed 
of  large  polygon  blocks,  so  accurately  fitted  together,  that  the 
spaces  between  the  stones  could  scarcely  be  perceived.  Con- 
siderable portions  of  it  exist  to  this  day  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  justify  the  high  admiration  with  which  the  ancients  speak  of 
it.  Another  great  work  was  the  aqueduct  {aqua  Appia),  the 
oldest  at  Rome,  which  supplied  a  want  that  had  long  been  felt. 
It  was  about  eight  miles  long,  and  conducted  the  water  to  the 
city  from  wells  on  the  left  of  the  Fraenestine  road.  With  the 
exception  of  a  short  distance  near  the  Porta  Capena,  the  aqueduct 
ran  under  ground,  in  order  that  the  supply  of  water  might  not 
be  cut  oiF  by  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  The  censorship  of 
Appius  is  further  remarkable  for  a  legend  which  accounts  for  his 
blindness.  The  Potitian  and  Pinarian  gentes  had  till  then 
performed  the  sacred  rites  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Hercules :  Appius  is  said  to  have  induced  them  to  instruct 
public  slaves  in  these  ceremonies ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  Potitia  gens,  which  then  contained  twelve  families,  became 

^*  Statiut,  SVv»  ii.  2,  12.     At  a  later  time  it  was  continued  from  Capua  to 
Brandunum. 
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extinct  in  a  very  short  time,  and  Appius  himself  had  to  pay  for 
his  sin  with  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

In  the  censorship  of  App.  Claudius,  Cn.  Flavius,  a  scribe,  and 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  had  been  raised  to  the  curule  aedileship, 
by  the  influence  of  that  class  of  people  whom  Appius  had 
distributed  among  all  the  tribes.  Cn.  Elavius,  however,  had 
been  obliged,  previously  to  lus  election,  to  renounce  his  profes- 
sion, which  at  Eome  was  thought  dishonourable  to  a  citizen. 
Until  that  time,  the  pontiflPs  alone  knew  on  what  days  assemblies 
of  the  people  could  be  held,  and  justice  administered ;  that  is, 
which  days  were  fwti  and  which  nefastiy  either  entirely  or  in 
part ;  and  every  one  who  was  in  want  of  information  upon  these 
matters,  had  been  obliged  to  apply  to  them  for  it.  To  obviate 
such  unnecessary  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  to  check  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  pontiffs,  who  often  abused  it  for  party 
purposes,  Cn.  Flavius  drew  up  a  calendar,  in  which  all  dies  fasti 
and  ntfaUi  were  marked,  and  exhibited  it  in  the  forum  on  a 
tablet  covered  with  ^sum.  All  the  people  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  this  great  convenience.  Another  benefit  he  conferred 
upon  the  public  was,  that  he  made  a  collection  of  the  formulae 
of  legal  actions  {legis  aciumes\  which  hitherto  had  been  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  the  patricians 
had  always  endeavoured  to  keep  for  themselves  exclusively.  In 
this  work  he  undoubtedly  enumerated  all  the  different  actions  of 
every  kind.  Flavius  is  said  to  have  made  this  collection  by  the 
advice  of  App.  Claudius,"  while  others  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
the  work  to  Appius  himself.  These  services  which  Flavius 
rendered  to  the  people  made  him  extremely  popular,  and  the 
aedileship  was  the  reward  he  received  for  them  : — the  greatest 
triumph  for  which  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  could  have 
hoped.  The  nobility  evinced  the  deepest  grief  at  seeing  the 
sons  of  those,  who  had  once  been  the  enemies  of  the  republic, 
raised  to  such  honours. 

«  Plin.  Bitt.  N<U,  xxxiii.  6. 
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The  year  of  the  censorship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius,  B.C. 
304,  when  the  low  people  whom  Appius  had  distributed  among 
all  the  tribes  were  transferred  into  the  four  city  tribes,  is  con- 
sidered by  some  ^  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Boman 
constitution.  The  condtia  of  the  centuries  had  gradually  lost 
much  of  their  importance,  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  assemblies 
of  the  tribes  increased ;  at  length  a  combination  of  the  centuries 
nnd  the  tribes  was  devised  to  meet  the  altered  exigencies  of  the 
times,  the  centuries  being  engrafted  on  the  tribes ;  each  of  the 
latter  voted  as  two  centuries,  one  of  the  seniors  and  the  other  of  the 
juniors.'^  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  arrangement 
was  made  in  the  year  B.C.  804 ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence 
that  it  existed  as  early  as  B.C.  896,  when,  in  speaking  of  the 
election  of  the  consular  tribunes,  who  were  chosen  by  the 
centuries,  Livy"  mentions  the  praerogativa,  that  is,  the  tribe 
chosen  by  lot  to  give  its  vote  first.  The  assembly  in  which  the 
centuries  were  thus  combined  with  the  tribes,  was  quite  distinct, 
however,  from  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  which  continued  to  be 
held  as  before. 

The  last  great  point,  which  completed  the  equality  of  the  ple- 
beians with  the  patricians,  was  gained  by  the  Ogulnian  law. 
Hitherto  the  colleges  of  augurs  and  pontiffs  had  consisted  of  four 
priests  each,  all  of  whom  were  patricians:  in  B.C.  800  the 
tribunes  CI.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius  carried  a  law,  by  which  the 
number  of  augurs  was  increased  to  nine,  and  that  of  the  pontifiFs 
to  eight  (the  chief  ponti£f,  who  is  not  included  in  this  number, 
being  the  ninth),  and  which  ordained  that  four  of  the  pontiffs 
and  five  of  the  augurs  should  always  be  plebeians.  This  law  was 
of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  abolished  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  patricians  to  interpret  the  auspices,  and  to  superintend  all 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters.^ 

From  B.C.  293  to  291,  Bome  was  visited  by  a  famine  and  an 


^  For  example,  by  Niebuhr,  toI.  iii.,  p.  320,  &c 
«  Cic,  Philip.  II.  3  ;  Uv.  i.  43.  »  V.  18.  » 


»  Liv.U.6,9. 
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epidemic  disease :  as  the  latter  did  not  cease,  the  Sibylline  boolu 
were  consulted ;  and  in  them  a  command  was  found,  to  fetch  the 
god  Aesculapius  from  Epidaurus  in  Peloponnesus  to  Bome.  Ten 
ambassadors  were  accordingly  sent  to  Epidaurus,  and  the  god,  in 
the  form  of  a  gigantic  serpent,  having  of  his  own  accord  gone  on 
board  of  the  Boman  ship,  was  conveyed  to  Bome,  where  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  island  of  the  Tiber  on  which  a  temple  was  erected 
to  him. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  attempts  still  continued  to  be 
made  occasionally,  by  haughty  and  obstinate  patricians,  such  as 
App.  Claudius  and  Sp.  Postuinius,  to  evade  the  Licinian  law  re- 
specting the  division  of  the  consulship ;  but  infringements  of  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  must  have  been  of  far  more  frequent 
occurrence,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  the  haughty 
Sp.  Postumius  employed  2000  men  on  the  public  land  in  his 
possession.  Several  instances  are  also  recorded,  in  which  the 
transgressors  were  punished  with  heavy  fines.  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  Latium,  we  hear  of  no  more  assignments  of  land :  the 
establishment  of  numerous  colonies,  from  which  the  poor  citizens, 
who  became  settlers,  derived  benefit,  often  answered  the  same 
purpose.  Assignments  are  again  spoken  of  after  the  conquest  of 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  in  b.  c.  290,  when  each  citizen  received 
a  lot  of  seven  jugera ;  for  W,  Curius  refused  to  give  more  to  the 
discontented  people,  although  there  remained  a  great  quantity  of 
public  land  undistributed :  he  himself  took  a  farm,  in  the  Sabine 
district,  which  was  not  larger  than  that  of  any  other  citizen,  and 
on  which  he  was  afterwards  found  roasting  his  turnips,  when  the 
Samnite  ambassadors  came  to  offer  him  their  gold.  The 
assignments  in  the  Sabine  country  were  made  at  the  time  when 
the  people  were  in  urgent  want  of  some  improvement  in  their 
domestic  affairs,  but  the  relief  thence  derived  came  too  late.  The 
loog-continued  wars  which  Bome  had  been  carrying  on,  had 
exhausted  the  very  marrow  of  the  nation,  and  destroyed  its 
prosperity :  many  thousands,  whose  lands  had  been  laid  waste. 
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and  who  had  been  obliged  to  ransom  their  friends  from  skYery, 
had  fallen  into  extreme  poverty ;  many  families  must  have  been 
bereaved  of  their  fathers  and  supporters,  or  at  least  were 
deprived  of  their  support  during  the  incessant  campaigns ;  and 
the  calamities  arising  from  war  were  aggravated  by  scarcity  and 
epidemics.  This  state  of  things  produced  disorders,  to  relieve 
which  some  tribunes  thought  it  necessary  to  propose  even  a 
general  cancelling  of  debts.  Matters  indeed  went  so  far,  that  in 
B.C.  287,  the  commonalty  were  induced  to  secede  and  encamp  on 
the  Janiculum.  At  length  d.  Hortensius  was  appointed  dictator, 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  by  conciliatory  means.  One  of 
these  means  was  the  celebrated  Hortensian  law,  which  gave  to  the 
decrees  of  the  plebs  the  power  of  a  law  binding  on  the  whole 
nation.^  It  is  probable  that  the  point  in  which  this  law  differed 
from  the  Publilian,  was  that  it  abolished  the  veto  of  the  senate 
upon  legislative  measures  passed  by  the  plebeian  assembly.  The 
secession  of  the  plebs,  which  gave  rise  to  this  law,  is  the  last  that 
occurs  in  Roman  history. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  the 
Romans  must  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  fine  arts. 
C.  Fabius,  sumamed  Pictor,  made  a  painting  in  the  temple  of 
Salus,  probably  representing  one  of  the  battles  with  the  Samnites, 
which  is  praised  for  the  correctness  of  its  drawing,  and  the 
gracefulness  of  its  colouring.  The  excellent  bronze  figure  of  the 
Capitoline  she-wolf  with  the  two  babes,  which  still  exists,  is  pro* 
bably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Livy,^  which  was 
dedicated  by  the  aediles  Cn.  and  Q.  Ogulnius.  This  figure,  and 
the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  which  belongs  to  about  the 
same  time,  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  character  of  the  works  of 
art  which  were  produced  in  Rome  at  that  early  period.  The  city 
was  then  adorned  with  many  splendid  buildings  and  works  of 


^  Plin.  ffiH.  Nat.  xvi.  15 ;  Gel-  Zonar.   viii.  2 ;    comp.   Dion.   Ci 

lius,  XXV.  27  ;  Craiut,  i.  3.  Fragm.  146,  p.  60,  edit.  Reimor.  ; 

^  X.23.  Some  archceologuts  ascribe  Ores,  iii,  22. 
this  she-wolf  to  a  still  earlier  date. 
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art ;  and  if  we  except  the  transitory  poverty  of  certain  classes, 
the  state  was  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Greek  religions  rites  were  freely  introduced  at  Eome ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Eomans,  though  yet  without  a 
literature  of  their  own,  were  well  acquainted  with  that  of  the 
Greeks. 


l3 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WABS  WITH  THE  OAULS,  KIRVSCAJn,  LUCANIAIISy  AND  BRUTTIAKft— THE 
FOVBTH  SAHNITB  AND  THB  TABEMTINB  WABS — PT&BHUS — BUBJUOATION 
OF   ALL  ITALY,   AND  THB  RBLATI0N8  OF  THB   ITALIANS  TO   BOMB. 

Aftek  the  third  Samnite  war,  Rome  eiyoyed  a  short  interval 
of  peace  with  her  foreign  neighbours ;  though  her  internal  tran- 
quillity was  disturbed  by  the  last  secession  of  the  plebs  in  B.C. 
287,  which  led  to  the  laws  of  Q.  Hortensius.  But  a  new  enemy 
was  rising  in  the  south  of  Italy,  who,  although  not  yet  venturing 
on  open  war  with  Rome,  was  watching  for  an  opportunity,  and 
contriving  to  stir  up  others  against  her,  in  order  thereby  to 
facilitate  his  own  victoiy  in  the  end.  Things  however  turned 
out  contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  Rome  came  forth  from  the 
struggle  the  sovereign  of  Italy. 

In  the  tenth  year  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  B.C.  286,  the 
Gauls,  incited  by  the  Tarentines  and  Yolsinians,'  entered  Etruria, 
and  laid  siege  to  Arretium.  The  Romans  sent  out  an  army  to 
relieve  the  place ;  but  their  legions  were  defeated,  and  the  praetor, 
L.  Caecilius,  was  slain.  He  was  succeeded  by  M'.  Gurius,  who 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners ;  but  the  barbarians,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  This  outrage 
provoked  the  anger  and  indignation  of  the  Romans,  who  forthwith 
sent  n  fresh  army  into  the  country  of  the  Senones,  and  this  time 
they  were  victorious :  the  Senones  were  completely  defeated ;  the 
Romans  took  possession  of  their  country,  destroyed  almost  every 

'  Zonar.  viii.  2 ;  comp.  Dion  Coas.  Frag.  146,  p.  60,  edit.  Reimar.  ;  OroB.  iii.  22. 
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trace  of  caltiyation,  and  secured  their  conquest  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony  of  Sena.'  The  Senones  were  nearly  annihilated ; 
and  this  feariiil  calamity  of  the  people  who  had  once  conquered 
Borne  roused  the  Boians,  another  Gallic  tribe,  to  seek  revenge : 
the  whole  nation  took  up  arms,  and  marched  into  Etruria,  in  the 
direction  of  Faesulae.  They  were  joined  by  the  few  remnants  of 
the  Senones,  and  by  the  Etruscans,  who  seized  that  moment  as 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  reooYcring  their  independence.  This 
formidable  army  marched  against  Bome.  The  Bomans  met  the 
enemy  near  Lake  Vadimo,  and  gained  a  decisire  victory,  for  most 
of  the  Etruscans  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  few  of  the  Boians  escaped. 
The  latter  however  did  not  yet  despair,  and  haying  armed  all 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  returned  to  Etruria.' 
The  scene  of  the  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fopulonia,  b.o.  282,  and  the  Bomans  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated, had  it  not  been  for  the  watchfulness  of  the  consul, 
Q,  Aemiliufl  Papus,  who  fought  alone  against  the  enemy,  while 
his  colleague,  C.  Fabricius,  was  engaged  against  the  revolted 
nations  of  southern  Italy.  Aemilias  gained  a  victory,  after 
which  the  Boians  sued  for  peace,  which  was  willingly  granted  by 
the  Bomans,  as  their  troops  were  wanted  in  other  quarters. 

The  .submission  of  the-Grauls  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  though  the  towns  of  Yolsinii  and  Vulci  continued 
hostilities  for  some  years  longer,  and  peace  was  not  completely 
restored  in  Etruria  till  B.C.  280,  after  Pyrrhus  had  conquered 
the  Bomans  near  Heradea.  This  reverse  induced  Bome  to  grant 
to  the  Etruscans  a  peace  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  Thence- 
forth Etruria  remained  faithful  to  Bome  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
during  which  its  prosperity  appears  to  have  greatly  increased. 

Meanwhile  the  Lucanians,  who  were  still  in  a  state  of  inde- 


*  Polyb    ii.  19;  Appian,  OaU.  p.  break  of  th«  war,  and  that  their  object 

83,  ed.  Schweigh. ;  LItj,  EpiL  xii.  vm  to  penuade  the  Gauls  to  abatain 

•a^  that  the  Roman  aml»Madon  wore  from  hostilities  against  the  place. 

sent  to  the  Oauls  while   they  were  '  Poljb.  ii.20. 
besieging  Arretium,  before  the  out- 
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pendenoe,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  make  war  against  Thnrii ; 
and  as  this  town  could  not  hope  to  be  supported  by  any  of  the 
other  Greek  towns  in  southern  Italy,  it  applied  to  Borne  for 
protection.  The  Romans  were  not  slow  in  obeying  the  call, 
which  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  dominion. 
But  owing  to  the  situation  of  the  place  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  relieve  Thurii ;  and  the  southern  Italians,  who  again  conceived 
a  hope  of  destroying  the  power  of  Rome,  formed  a  league,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  planned  by  Tarentum,  and  in  which  the 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gfauls  were  expected  to  join.  The 
Romans,  on  hearing  of  the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on 
among  these  nations,  used  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent 
their  own  allies  from  joining  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites, 
hoping  to  recover  their  independence,  entered  into  the  coalition. 
In  B.C.  2S2,  while  the  Lucanians  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bruttians  were  besieging  Thurii,  the  consul  G.  Fabridus  under- 
took, with  an  inferior  army,  the  reh'ef  of  the  place ;  but  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  pitched  battle,  his  soldiers  began 
to  despair  at  seeing  the  far  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
Their  courage,  however,  was  roused  by  a  supernatural  occurrence ; 
for  a  youth  of  gigantic  size  was  seen  carrying  a  scaling  ladder  to 
the  ramparts  of  the  enemy's  camp  which  he  mounted  by  means 
of  it.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  god  Mars,  who  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  his  desponding  Romans.  This  occurrence 
discouraged  the  besiegers  as  much  as  it  rejoiced  the  Romans, 
who  were  now  sure  of  victory ;  and  the  result  of  the  battle  was 
the  relief  of  Thurii,  which  evinced  its  gratitude  to  its  deliverers 
by  erecting  a  statue  of  G.  Fabridus.^  Statilius,  the  commander 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  his  troops,  of  whom  still  more  lay  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Besides  this  great  victory,  Fabricius  gained  many  others  over  the 
confederates  and  the  Samnit«s;  he  took  numerous  towns,  and 
the  booty  obtained  was  so  great  that,  after  a  large  portion  had 
been  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  tribute  which  the 

«  Pliny,  ffiH,  Nat.  xxxir.  15. 
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dtizens  had  paid  for  that  year  had  been  returned  to  them,  there 
still  remained  an  immense  sum  of  money  which  the  consul  brought 
into  the  public  treasury. 

Thurii  received  a  Boman  garrison,  but  as  soon  as  the  Boman 
army  had  withdrawn  from  Lucania,  the  town  was  cut  off  from 
communication  with  Home  except  by  sea.  In  the  treaty  with 
Tarentum  it  had  been  stipulated  that  Bome  should  not  send  any 
armed  vessels  beyond  the  Lacinian  promontory ;  the  necessity  of 
assisting  Thurii,  however,  outweighed  every  other  consideration, 
and  ten  ships,  under  the  duumvir  L.  Valerius,  appeared  in  that 
part  of  the  sea.  The  Bomans  thought  so  little  of  the  treaty  with 
Tarentum,  that  their  squadron  steered  towards  its  harbour  without 
any  apprehension.  But  the  people  of  Tarentum,  who  happened 
to  be  assembled  in  the  theatre,  which,  as  in  all  Ghreek  towns, 
overlooked  the  sea,  were  so  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  Boman 
ships,  that  the  multitude  rushed  to  their  own  galleys,  and 
attacked  the  Boman  squadron,  which  being  unprepared  for 
resistance  took  to  flight.  Only  five  of  the  Boman  ships  escaped ; 
fomr  were  sunk,  and  one  was  taken :  the  captains  and  marines 
were  murdered,  and  the  rowers  carried  off  as  slaves.  The 
Tarentines  immediately  sent  a  force  against  Thurii,  which,  being 
now  entirely  deprived  of  the  support  of  Bome,  was  obliged  to 
throw  its  gates  open  to  the  enemy.  The  Boman  garrison  was 
dismissed,  but  the  most  distinguished  citizens  were  exiled,  and 
the  town  was  plundered.*    This  happened  in  the  year  B.C.  282. 

The  Boman  senate,  desirous  to  avoid  if  possible  a  war  in 
southern  Italy  until  peace  was  restored  in  Etruria,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Tarentum  with  demands  as  moderate  as  the  dignity 
of  the  republic  would  allow.  The  Tarentines  were  requested  to 
restore  the  prisoners  to  freedom,  to  indemnify  Thurii  for  the 
losses  it  had  sustained,  and  to  surrender  the  instigators  of  the 
crime.  When  the  Boman  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
popular  assembly,  they  were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter 
and  insults,  and  were  at  length  driven  away  without  receiving 

*  Appian,  SamnU.  p.  57,  ed.  Scbwcigh. ;  comp.  Strab.  vi.  p.  263. 
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any  answer.  QL  Postomias,  their  spokesman,  on  leaving  the 
assembly,  was  insulted  in  the  grossest  and  most  indecent  mamier 
by  a  person  who  soiled  his  garment.  Postomius  tnmed  back 
and  showed  his  dress  to  the  people,  and  as  their  kughter 
continued,  he  said,  "  Laugh  on  as  long  as  you  can,  you  will  have 
time  enough  to  cry."  The  populace  becoming  infuriated  by  this 
threat,  he  added,  "  And  that  you  may  become  still  moreemraged, 
I  tell  you  that  this  garment  will  be  washed  in  torrents  of  your 
blood."  The  ambassadors  at  once  returned  to  Rome,  where  the 
conduct  of  the  Tarentines  excited  the  greatest  indignation ;  but 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  mode 
of  acting.  Long  deliberations  took  place  in  the  senate;  but  in 
B.C.  281  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Barbula  marched  with  an  army 
to  Tarentum  to  repeat  the  terms  of  peace,  having  at  the  same 
time  orders  to  prosecute  the  war  with  energy  if  the  Tarentines 
should  reject  the  proposed  conditions. 

The  Messapians  had  now  joined  the  Tarentines  in  the  league 
against  Rome.  When  the  consul  arrived  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Tarentine  territory,  he  offered  peace  on  the  terms  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  ambassadors;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose; 
and  as  he  did  not  take  immediate  vengeance,  the  Tarentines 
fancied  that  he  despaired  of  the  event  of  a  battle,  and  that  the 
moment  had  come  for  crushing  for  ever  the  power  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Italian  nations. 
The  expectation  of  a  general  coalition  against  Rome  was  not 
realised,  however,  and  the  Tarentines  were  compelled  to  commence 
the  war  with  an  army  which  they  had  to  hire.  They  turned 
their  eyes  to  Pyrrhus,  long  of  Epirus,  the  ablest  general  of  the 
time ;  to  whom  an  embassy  was  accordingly  sent.  Pyrrhus  was 
not  one  of  the  ordinary  leaders  of  mercenaries  at  that  time  :  his 
object  in  accepting  the  proposal  of  the  Tarentines  probably  was 
to  found  for  himself  a  kingdom  in  Italy.  Before  he  arrived  with 
his  auxiliary  force,  however,  the  Tarentines  were  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  several  of  their  fortified  places  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.     Soon  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  Pyrrhus's  generals. 
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arriTed  at  Tarentum  with  8000  Epirots,  who  occupied  the 
dtadel,  and  aided  the  Tarentines,  in  attacking  the  Roman  anny 
on  its  retreat  from  Lucania :  but  though  the  Romans  were  in  a 
most  dangerous  position,  nothing  of  any  consequence  was 
achieved  by  their  enemies. 

When  Fyrrhus  crossed  over  to  Italy  in  b.g.  281,"  he  was 
thirty-seven  years  old.  He  had  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  of  contemporary  sovereigns  he  was  the  only  one  really  worthy 
of  the  kingly  dignity.  He  possessed  the  art  of  winning  the 
affections  of  all  who  approached  him,  and  had  not  only  the  good 
fortune  to  find  sincere  friends,  such  as  Gineas,  but  the  wisdom  to 
retain  them  and  listen  to  their  counsels.  He  was  greater  in 
battles  than  in  the  management  of  campaigns ;  he  had  confidence 
in  his  genius  and  his  art;  he  was  more  anxious  to  gain  an 
advantage  than  to  follow  it  up  diligently  or  keep  it  when  gained. 
He  arrived  in  Italy  with  an  insufficient  army,  oonsiBting  of 
20,000  foot,  8000  horse,  20  elephants,  and  a  number  of  slingers 
and  bowmen.  He  expected,  however,  to  be  joined  by  a  large 
army  of  the  Italian  confederates ;  and  it  was  further  believed 
that  the  war  with  Etruria  would  divide  the  forces  of  Bome,  and 
cause  her  subject  towns  to  revolt.  The  Romans  sent  eight 
legions  into  the  field.  L.  Aemilius  Barbula  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Samnites  as  pro-consul,  while  P.  Laevinus,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  year  B.C.  280,  marched  against  Tarentum  and 
Fyrrhus,  and  his  colleague  Tib.  Coruncanius  concluded  the  war 
in  Etruria.  What  Bome  had  to  dread,  even  more  than  the 
numbers  of  her  enemies,  was  the  great  generalship  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  his  Macedonian  tactics,  which  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
Bomans.  On  lus  arrival  at  Tarentum  Pyrrhus  had  assumed 
dictatorial  power,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  compel 
the  luxurious  and  idle  Tarentines  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
war:    the  popular  assemblies  were   suspended,  the    theatres 


*  Polyb.  ii.  19;    Liv.  EpU,  zii.;      yiil.  6)  places  the  landing  of  Pynhut 
Oellitts,  xvii.  21  ;  Plinj  {Bist.  NcU,      one  year  earlier. 
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closed,  and  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  trained  in 
military  exercises. 

The  Roman  consul  P.  Laevinus  led  his  army  into  Lucania,  re- 
solving not  to  wait  for  the  attack  of  the  king  and  his  allies.  He 
was  at  first  successful,  and  prevented  the  Lucanians  from  uniting 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  king ;  nay,  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  send  the  Campanian  legion,  under  Dacius  Jubellius,  to  £he- 
gium,  now  the  only  Greek  town  in  Italy  that  espoused  the  cause 
of  Rome.  Pyrrhus,  who  wished  to  defer  a  decisive  battle,  till  he 
was  joined  by  his  allies,  wrote  to  the  consul,  demanding  to  be 
accepted  as  arbitrator  between  the  Romans  and  the  Tareutines. 
Laevinus  answered,  that  the  king  himself  must  first  make  amends 
for  having  invaded  Italy,  and  that  war  must  decide  between 
them.  The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Siris, 
between  Pandosia  and  Heradea,  where  the  consul  was  compelled, 
by  the  fear  of  scarcity  among  his  troops,  to  force  a  battle.  The 
Bomans  fought  like  lions ;  seven  times  did  both  armies  advance 
and  retreat  alternately ;  but  the  Thessalian  cavalry  of  Pyirhus 
and  his  elephants,  the  formidable  aspect  of  which  terrified  the 
Romans,  decided  the  day;  the  Romans  took  to  flight,  and 
perhaps  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped  had  not  a  wounded 
elephant  in  his  fury  turned  against  his  own  men  and  stopped 
their  pursuit.  Pyrrhus  took  the  enemy's  camp  without  resistance ; 
he  had  indeed  gained  a  complete  victory.  On  the  following  day 
he  visited  the  field  of  battle,  and  seeing  the  bodies  of  the  Romans, 
all  of  whom  had  fallen  with  their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  he 
exclaimed,  "  With  such  soldiers  the  world  would  be  mine ;  and 
it  would  belong  to  the  Eomans  if  I  were  their  commander."  Bat 
the  best  part  of  his  own  army  had  fallen,  and  to  those  who  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  victory,  he  replied,  "One  more  such 
victory,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  Epirus  without  a 
single  soldier."  He  proposed  to  the  Roman  captives  that  they 
should  serve  in  his  army,  but  nil  refused ;  and  he  ordered  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  to  be  burned  and  buried  like  those  of  his  own 
soldiers.     Of  the  Bomans  7000  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  only 
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4000  of  their  enemies.  Fyrrhus  gave  his  allies  a  part  of  the 
spoils,  and  dedicated  another  part  to  Zens  at  Tarentum,  with  the 
inscription, 

The  men  till  then  uneonqner'd,  beet  Olympian  father  I 
Have  I  in  battle  eon^uer'd  ;  and  they,  too,  conquered  meJ 

The  immediate  conseqnence  of  this  victory  was  that  many 
of  the  Italians,  the  Apnlians,  Locrians,  and  a  number  of 
separate  towns,  openly  joined  Pyrrhus.  Dedus  Jubellius,  the 
commander  of  the  Campanian  legion  at  Ehegium,  charged  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  with  intending  to  desert  the  cause  of 
Eome ;  Ehegium  was  in  consequence  treated  like  a  hostile  town 
taken  in  war :  the  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women 
and  children  made  slaves.  Jubellius  and  his  men,  from  that 
moment,  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as  Romans,  and  uniting 
with  the  Mamertines,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Messana  in  the  same  way,  established  themselves  as  an 
independent  state,  and  took  no  part  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus 
nntil  it  touched  their  own  territoiy.  Pyrrhus,  who  disliked 
long-protracted  wars,  and  was  anxious  to  accomplish  as  much  as 
possible  by  persuasion,  sent  his  eloquent  friend  and  minister, 
Cineas,  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace,  while  he  himself 
collected  the  forces  of  his  Italian  allies.  Cineas,  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  offered  peace  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines,  on 
condition  that  Rome  should  recognise  the  independence  of  all 
the  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  and  that  the  Samnites,  Apnlians,  and 
Lncanians,  should  receive  back  all  that  the  Romans  had  taken 
from  them.  After  Cineas  had  delivered  his  proposals,  and  while 
the  Romans  were  hesitating  what  course  they  should  pursue,  the 
aged  App.  Claudius  the  Blind,  in  an  energetic  speech,  frustrated 
the  hopes  of  the  cunning  Greek,  who  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city 
forthwith.  What  he  had  seen  at  Rome  filled  him  with  amace- 
ment,  for  the  city  he  said,  was  one  temple,  and  the  senate  an 
assembly  of  kings. 

7  Orosins,  !v.  ]. 
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New  legioDs  were  formed  to  reinforce  tlie  army  of  Laevinua : 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  voluntarily  offered  to  serve 
their  country,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Laevinus,  who  had  retreated  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  Capua,  being  there  joined  by  fresh  reinforcements,  thwarted 
the  attempts  of  Pyrrhus,  who  having  also  advanced  thus  far, 
accompanied  by  his  Italian  allies,  tried  to  make  himself  master  of 
Capua.  Some  parts  of  Campania,  however,  were  laid  waste  by 
the  enemy,  whose  progress  was  interrupted  only  by  petty 
skirmishes.  Taking  Fregelke  by  storm,  Pyrrhus  thence  proceeded 
to  Anagnia  and  Praeneste,  both  of  which  fell  into  his  hands, 
together  with  the  Acropolis  of  the  latter,  from  which  he  could 
see  the  city  of  Eome  itself  at  a  distance.  His  outposts  advanced 
even  farther.  But  here  a  stop  was  put  to  the  king's  progress; 
for  at  that  moment  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Etruscans,  on 
whom  Pyrrhus  had  reckoned;  the  army  of  Coruncanius  had 
returned  to  Rome ;  and  Laevinus  had  contrived  to  cut  off  the 
communications  between  the  different  parts  of  the  hostile  army. 
Pyrrhus,  having  lost  all  hope  of  compelling  Rome  to  accept  the 
peace  he  had  before  proposed  in  vain,  retreated ;  a  step  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason ;  since  he  might  at  least 
have  maintained  himself  in  the  places  which  he  had  taken.  In 
Campania  he  found  himself  opposed  by  Laevinus,  who  had  now 
a  far  more  numerous  army  under  his  command  than  he  had  had 
on  the  Siris,  and  offered  battle.  Pyrrhus,  however,  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  accept  it,  but  proceeded  to  Tarentum,  where  he 
took  up  his  winter  quarters.  There  his  troops  indulged  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rich  booty  they  had  made,  while  the  army  of 
Laevinus  was  led  into  Samnium,  and  spent  the  winter  in  a 
country  where  all  the  means  of  subsistence  had  to  be  wrung  from 
the  reluctant  hands  of  enemies. 

Before  a  new  campaign  was  opened,  the  Romans  sent  three 
ambassadors,  C.  Fabricius,  Q.  Aemilius  Papus,  and  P.  Dolabdla» 
to  negotiate  with  the  king  for  the  liberation  of  his  prisoners; 
and  Pyrrhus,  who  was  desirous  of  concluding  the  war  in  an 
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honourable  manner,  received  them  kindly  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Tarentine  territory.  The  proposal  of  the  Bomans  to  exchange 
the  prisoners,  or  to  accept  a  ransom  for  them,  was  rejected ;  but 
the  king  allowed  all  the  prisoners  to  go  with  the  three  ambassadors 
to  Borne  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Satur- 
nalia, adding,  that  if  the  senate  would  accept  his  terms,  they 
might  remain  at  Bome  and  be  free ;  but  they  had  to  pledge  their 
word  to  return,  if  by  a  certain  day  the  senate  should  not  have 
agreed  to  his  conditions.  The  prisoners,  during  their  stay  at 
Bome,  exerted  all  their  power  to  induce  their  fellow-citizens  to 
make  pe^ce  with  Pyrrhus,  but  in  vain :  they  were  obliged  to 
return  into  captivity ;  and  the  senate  declared,  that  any  one  who 
should  be  untrue  to  his  word,  and  attempt  to  remain,  should  be 
put  to  death.  All  without  a  single  exception  therefore  returned 
to  Pyrrhus. 

The  king  opened  the  campaign  of  the  year  B.C.  279,  by  laying 
siege  to  several  places  in  Apulia.  The  two  consuls,  P.  Sulpicius 
and  P.  Dedus  Mus,  hastened  with  their  forces  to  relieve  those 
towns,  and  met  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Asculum. 
For  some  time  the  armies  faced  each  other  without  any  inclina- 
tion to  engage  in  a  battle,  but  when  they  did,  the  Bomans  made 
almost  incredible  efforts  and  fought  during  the  whole  day. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  were  very  great,  and  Pyrrhus  himself 
was  wounded ;  at  length,  however,  he  gained  a  victory,  notwith- 
standing the  self-sacrifice  of  Decius,  who  is  said  to  have  imitated 
the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather.'  Six  thousand 
Bomans  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  king  lost  8505  men ; 
but  his  victory  was  useless ;  for  Pyrrhus,  not  venturing  to  attack 
the  Boman  camp,  withdrew  to  Tarentum :  it  had  now  become 
evident  to  him  that  he  could  place  no  reliance  on  his  Italian  allies, 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  inactivity.  His 
conduct  may  to  some  extent  have  been  owing  to  the  defensive 
alliance  which  was  in  that  year  concluded  between  Bome  and 
Carthage.'  A  Carthaginian  fleet  was  forthwith  sent  to  Ostia,  but 

'  Cie.  Ttueta,  i.  37,  de  Finib.  ii.  19. 
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the  Bomans,  unwilling  to  offer  Carthage  an  opportunity  of 
employing  its  selfish  policy,  sent  the  fleet  back  with  thanks.  The 
Carthaginian  admiral  then  tried  to  act  as  a  mediator  of  peace 
with  Pyrrhus,  but  failed  in  this  also ;  for  the  latter,  it  seems,  had 
already  formed  the  plan  of  crossing  over  into  Sicily.  The  kingdom 
of  Pyrrhus  was,  in  the  meantime,  yisited  by  the  ravaging  hordes 
of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Eomans  severely  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.  While  both  parties  therefore  were  disposed 
to  relax  in  their  efforts,  an  event  occurred  which  afforded  to  both 
a  most  desirable  opportunity  for  putting  an  end  to  their  hostilities. 
In  B.C.  278,  the  consuls,  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Aemilius  Papus, 
undertook  the  command  of  the  war.  At  the  b^inning  of  the 
campaign,  a  traitor  offered  to  poison  Pyrrhus ;  but  the  Bomans 
honestly  denounced  the  scoundrel :  Pyrrhus  was  so  deeply  moved 
by  this  honourable  conduct,  that  he  sent  his  friend  Cineas  to 
conduct  back  all  the  Bomaii  prisoners  that  were  in  his  hands, 
providing  them  with  clothing,  and  honouring  them  with  rich 
presents :  Cineas  was  further  commissioned  to  try  to  obtain  a 
peace  on  tolerable  and  decent  terms  for  the  king  and  his  Italian 
allies.  The  Bomans  still  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals> 
until  the  king  should  have  quitted  Italy  ;  but  a  truce  appears  to 
have  been  concluded,*''  which  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  crossing  over  into  Sicily.  Milo  was  left  in  command  of 
the  garrison  at  Tarentum ;  and  the  king's  son,  Alexander,  was 
left'  behind  as  governor  of  Locri. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  in  B.C.  278,  two  years  and 
four  months  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Sicily 
with  60  galleys,  which  were  furnished  to  him  by  the  Syracusans. 
The  Carthaginians  were  then  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Sicily, 
with  the  exception  of  Syracuse,  which  was  suffering  not  only  from 
the  Carthaginians,  but  from  the  tyrants  who,  after  the  death  of 
Agathocles,  disputed  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  sword  in 
hand.  Pyrrhus's  object  was  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  the 
island,  and  to  establish  himself  in  it;   and  he  might  hare 
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suooeeded,  had  he  not  been  misled  by  his  Sicilian  advisers,  and 
thwarted  in  his  undertakings  by  the  faithlessness  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks.  After  a  stay  of  three  years  in  the  island  he  returned  to 
Italy,  laden  with  immense  booty,  of  which,  however,  the  greater 
part  was  lost  in  a  storm,  and  a  seaiight  with  the  Carthaginians, 
before  he  reached  the  coast  of  Italy. 

The  Eoman  prisoners  whom  Pyrrhus  had  sent  back  before  he 
embarked  for  Sicily  were  treated  by  their  countrymen  as  infamous, 
and  every  one  of  them  had  to  perform  the  most  arduous  duties 
in  the  camp,  until  he  should  recover  his  honour  by  bringing  the 
spoils  of  two  enemies.    During  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus,  the 
Bomans  reduced  to  submission  and  punished  their  revolted 
subjects :  thus,  in  B.C.  278,  C.  Fabricius  gained  victories  over 
the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  Tarentines,  and  Sanmites ;  and  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph.     In  the  year  following,  the  consuls 
P.  Bufinus  and  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  carried  on  the  war  in  Sam- 
nium,  taking  several  of  the  towns  which  still  held  out,  and 
spreading  devastation  wherever  they  appeared.  The  Samnites  had 
carried  their  women,  children,  and  property,  into  inaccessible 
pountain  districts,  so  that  when  the  Romans  endeavoured  to 
gain  possession  of  them,  they  suffered  severe  losses.    Thereupon 
Bufinus  marched  into  Lucania,  and  laid  siege  to  Croton,  whither 
the  citizens  favourable  to  Bome  had  invited  him.     The  town 
was  soon  taken  by  treachery;  and  the  general,  Nicomachus, 
escaped  to  Tarentum  ailer  having  sustained  severe  loss.     Locri 
also  went  over  to  the  Romans.  In  B.C.  276,  the  consul  Q.  Fabius 
triumphed  over  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians;  and 
the  distressed  Italians  implored   Pyrrhus    to  come  to  their 
assistance.  Pyrrhus  was  glad  thus  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  leaving 
Sicily ;  but  in  the  straits  he  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  sank  seventy  of  his  ships,  only  twelve  escaping  to  the 
coast  of  Italy  between  Bhegium  and  Locri.    After  landing,  he 
Buffered  another  great  loss  from  the  Mamertines,   who  were 
waiting  for  him  in  the  narrow  mountain-passes  with  a  large 
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anny.  Locri,  however,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  bim,  and 
was  severely  chastised.  From  Locri  he  went  to  Tarentum  with 
an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000  horse ;  but  these  troops  were 
chiefly  fickle  Greeks,  his  brave  Epirots  having  fallen  in  the 
numerous  battles  he  had  fought.  The  Romans,  however,  were 
seized  with  the  same  consternation  and  alarm,  when  they  heard 
of  his  return,  as  they  had  been  at  the  time  when  he  arrived  from 
Epirus. 

In  B.C.  275,  two  consular  armies  marched  into  the  field:  one 
was  led  by  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  into  Samnium,  the  other  by 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  into  Lucania.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  strength- 
ened by  all  the  Tarentines  capable  of  bearing  arms,  advanced 
against  Curius  Dentatus ;  he  was  also  joined  by  a  Samnite  army, 
which,  however,  was  weak  and  desponding.  He  contrived  to 
keep  Lentulus  at  a  distance  from  Ids  colleague,  in  order  that  he 
might  first  fight  against  the  latter  alone.  Curius  Dentatus 
occupied  a  strong  and  fortified  position  near  Beneventum,  but 
was  not  inclined  to  venture  upon  a  battle,  until  he  should  be 
joined  by  his  colleague.  Pyrrhus  and  his  generals,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  impatient  of  delay.  During  the  night,  a  part  of  tha 
king's  troops  tried  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  Roman 
camp  by  a  circuitous  path ;  but  matters  had  been  badly  calcu- 
lated, and  it  was  already  broad  day-light  when  they  descended 
from  the  heights.  Curius  resolved  to  meet  the  hostile  troops, 
who  were  in  disorder,  and  fatigued  by  the  night  march.  His 
plans  were  well  founded,  for  soon  after  the  contest  had  begun, 
the  king's  troops  fled,  and  numbers  of  them  were  slain.  Curius, 
now  emboldened,  began  the  battle  against  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy  in  the  plain.  Pyrrhus  was  completely  defeated :  his 
camp  was  taken;  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  four  were 
captured  alive,  which  afterwards  adorned  the  consul's  triumph. 
Pyrrhus  himself  reached  Tarentum  with  only  a  few  horsemen  : 
as  his  allies  in  Lucania  were  equally  unfortunate,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  succours  from  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria ;  but 
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his  expectations  were  not  realised,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Italy.  Milo  with  the  garrison  at  Tarentum  remained  behind. 
A  report,  that  the  reinforcements  which  Pyrrhus  had  solicited 
were  on  their  way  to  Italy,  enabled  him  to  keep  his  fleet  ready 
to  take  his  troops  back  to  Epirus.  The  remnant  of  his  army 
consisted  of  only  8000  foot  and  600  horse;  the  want  of  money 
to  pay  which  drove  him  into  new  adventures  in  Greece,  and  he 
was  at  length  killed  at  Argos  in  a  battle  against  Antigonus,  in 
B.C.  273.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  but 
lie  neglected  the  welfare  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  hurried  from 
one  giddy  adventure  into  another  until  he  perished. 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Romans  abstained  for  a 
time  from  prosecuting  the  war  against  his  allies ;  for  they  wanted 
rest,  being  exhausted  by  their  previous  exertions.  Meantime 
the  Tarentines,  tired  of  their  Epirot  garrison,  conspired  against 
Milo ;  but  as  their  plan  failed,  their  leaders  fled,  and  concluded 
peace  with  the  Eomans.  In  B.C.  272,  the  Romans  at  length 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  southern  Italy.  The 
consuls,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius,  accomplished  this 
object :  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  did  homage  to 
the  majesty  of  Rome ;  for  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  appears  to  have 
destroyed  all  their  hopes.  The  Tarentines  now  secretly  applied 
to  the  Carthaginian  commanders  in  Sicily  for  assistance;  and 
while  Papirius  was  encamped  before  the  town,  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  its  harbour.  Milo,  to  whon 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  were  no  less  hostile  than  the 
Tarentines  themselves,  nevertheless  prevailed  upon  the  latter  to 
choose  him  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  C.  Fabricius.  But  he  acted 
only  for  himself,  and  betrayed  the  Tarentines,  so  that  when  all 
the  points  were  settled,  the  people  of  Tarentum  learned  with 
amazement  that  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  the  citadel, 
while  Milo,  under  their  protection,  departed  for  Epirus,  with  his 
treasures.  Tarentum  was  now  obliged  to  surrender;  but  the 
Bomans  treated  the  town  with  more  mildness  than  it  deserved : 
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they  seem  to  have  been  afraid  lest  the  Tarentines  should  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  in  their  envy  and  jealousy  of 
Borne,  would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  direct  their 
arms  against  her.  Tarentum  remained  free,  but  its  waUs  were 
broken  down,  and  its  ships  taken  away.  The  triumph  after  this 
war  brought  many  luxuries  to  Rome,  and  from  this  time  we  must 
date  a  great  change  in  the  manners  and  mode  of  living  among 
the  Romans.  livius  Andronicus,  the  earliest  Roman  dramatist, 
whose  first  play  was  performed  about  thirty  years  later,  was  one 
of  the  prisoners  carried  from  Tarentum  to  Rome.  The  fall  of 
Tarentum  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Rhegium,  which  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Campanian  legion.  It  was  blockaded  in  B.C. 
271,  by  the  consid  Genucius,  who  at  the  same  time  contrived  by 
a  treaty,  to  deprive  the  Campanians  of  the  support  of  the  Mamer- 
tines.  After  a  long  siege  the  town  was  taken  by  storm :  the 
greater  number  of  the  Campanians  fell  by  the  sword,  and  all  the 
deserters  found  among  them  were  immediately  put  to  death. 
The  surviving  Campanians,  800  in  number,  were  sent  to  Rome 
'  in  chains,  and  were  there  scourged  and  beheaded.  The  remaining 
citizens  of  Rhegium  had  their  town,  and  their  property  as  far  as 
possible,  restored  to  them. 

In  B.C.  268,  the  last  Samnite  war  blazed  forth  from  the  ashes. 
The  Samnites  had  been  obliged  to  send  hostages  to  Rome: 
Lollius,  one  of  them,  had  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  his  native 
country,  and  there  gathered  round  himself  a  band  of  robbers  and 
others,  who  had  no  alternative  except  a  wretched  life  or  a  cruel 
death.     Two  consular  armies  took  the  field  against  the  rebeLs^ 
who  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  before 
they  gave  up  theur  senseless  enterprise.     The  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  were  beheaded,  the  other  prisoners  sold.    lu  the 
same  year  the  Picentians  revolted  against  Rome,  but  were  soon 
conquered,  and  their  whole  country,  with  its  capital,  Asculiun» 
was  reduced  to  submission.     In  B.C.  266,  the  Sallentines  likewise 
were  subdued,  and  Brundusium  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
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These  conquests,  which  were  secured  by  a  number  of  colonies, 
completed  the  subjugation  of  Italy.  But  before  peace  was  restored 
throughout  the  peninsula,  Rome  had  to  make  one  more  effort. 
The  Etruscan  town  of  Volsinii  was  under  its  protection ;  as  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  of  that  place  had  raised  themselves  to  an 
equality  with  their  lords,  on  whom  they  probably  wreaked  their 
vengeance  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  Ct.  Eabius  Gurges  was  sent 
with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  aristocracy,  and  conquered 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  storm  the  town,  which  was  now  closely  besieged.  But  it  was 
not  taken  till  the  following  year:  its  defenders  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  and  were  put  to  death  as  rebellious  slaves,  or 
delivered  up  to  their  former  masters.  Volsinii  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  surviving  Yolsinians  were  transplanted  to  another 
but  unfortified  place. 

After  struggles  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  five  centuries, 
Rome  thus  succeeded  in  making  herself  mistress  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Italy.  The  dominion  of  Italy,  compact  and  separated  as 
it  is  from  other  countries,  might  have  been  expected  to  satisfy 
the  Romans ;  and,  as  a  people,  they  might  perhaps  have  remained 
happier  and  purer  within  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  bnt  they  were  called  to  greater  things,  even  to  determine 
the  fate  of  the  world.  The  possession  of  Italy  required  to  be 
secured  from  without;  and  the  threatening  position  of  Car- 
thage, which  was  striving  to  extend  its  dominion  over  south- 
western Europe,  and  had  already  manifested  a  desire  to  interfere, 
from  Sicily,  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  could  hardly  permit  the 
Romans  to  look  on  quietly:  hence  the  Roman  senate  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  embracing  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
of  waging  a  war  with  Carthage,  which  could,  after  all,  be 
only  delayed,  not  avoided.  All  the  nations  of  Italy,  from  the 
straits  in  the  south  to  the  river  Macra  in  the  north,  now  obeyed 
the  commands  of  Rome.  The  country  north  of  Etruria  and 
Umbria  was  inhabited  by  Ligurian  and  Celtic  tribes,  which  were 
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still  free  and  unsubdued.  In  what  manner  the  affiurs  of  the 
conquered  people  were  regulated  is  not  known  in  every  case,  but 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in  general  it  was  done  in  a 
prudent  and  moderate  manner ;  for  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  which  immediately  followed  the  subjugation  of  Italy, 
no  movement  of  a  single  Italian  town  or  nation  against  Rome  is 
recorded ;  and  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  the  country 
was  more  prosperous  and  flourishing  than  ever  alter.  Since  all 
Italy  now  formed,  so  to  speak,  one  state,  the  different  parts  of 
which  enjoyed  different  rights  and  privileges,  aeoording  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  had  come  to  recognise  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  we  shall  here  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  various 
relations  in  which  the  Italians  stood  to  Rome; 

From  within,  Rome  secured  her  possessions  and  oonquesti  by 
the  establishment  of  numerous  colonies  in  the  countries  of  W 
conquered  enemies ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  who 
never  rose  to  the  idea  of  an  Italian  nationality,  but  ever  clung 
to  that  of  a  sovereign  city,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  their  subjects 
to  a  condition  in  which  they  should  be  prevented,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  revolt,  and  be  required  to  serve  their  sovereign 
wherever  their  aid  was  needed.  Their  freedom  and  their 
territory  were  generally  taken  from  them ;  and  where  this  was 
not  done,  they  were  left  to  the  conquered  as  the  ff^fts  of  the 
Romans :  their  national  feelings  were  destroyed,  in  order  to 
render  them  the  fitter  instruments  for  their  rulers.  The  maxim 
expressed  by  Virgil,"  "  Parcere  suhjectU  ac  debellare  9uperbos" 
was  followed  by  the  Romans  from  the  earliest  times  :  with  the 
appearance  of  fairness  and  disinterestedness,  they  treated  their 
subjects,  and  those  oppressed  by  others,  in  a  manner  which  was 
sure  to  make  them  faithful  allies ;  whOe  those  who  ventured  to 
offer  resistance,  and  to  maintain  or  strive  to  recover  their 
independence,  were  punished  with  almost  inhuman  cruelty. 

The  towns  which  possessed  the  Roman  franchise  were  called 
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municipia,  and  their  citizens  municipes.  All  towns  of  this  kind, 
however,  were  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  comprised 
those  which  had  the  Boman  franchise  (civUaa),  but  whose  citizens 
had  the  right  neither  to  vote  in  the  assemblies  at  Eome,  nor  to 
hold  any  magistracy  there ;  such  towns  were  Fundi,  Formiae, 
Cumae,  Aoerrae,  Lanuvium  and  Tusculum.  Municipia  of  the 
second  class  were  those  which  were  completely  incorporated 
with  the  Boman  state,  as  was  the  case  with  Anagnia,  Caere,  and 
Aiida:  these  had  no  separate  administration  of  their  own 
internal  affairs,  whereas  those  of  the  first  class  retained  their  own 
constitutions  and  magistrates.  The  third  class  of  municipia 
were  those  whose  inhabitants  might  go  to  Eome  and  there 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  Boman  citizens,  and  yet  retain  at  home 
their  own  administration,  as  was  the  case  with  Tibur,  Fraeneste, 
Pisa,  and  many  other  towns. 

The  colonies  (colomae)  stood  to  Bome  in  the  relation  of  chil- 
dren to  a  parent,  and  formed  a  kind  of  miniature  copies  of  the 
city  of  Bome  itself.-  A  Boman  colony  differed  from  what  is  now 
understood  by  that  term,  in  this  respect,  that  it  was  established 
in  a  town  or  dty  which  had  been  already  inhabited,  before  its 
occupation  by  the  Bomans,  and  was  never  founded  without  a 
decree  oi  the  senate ;  whereas  a  modem  colony  usually  settles 
in  a  yet  uninhabited  district.  The  colonists,  who  were  sent  into 
such  a  town  as  a  garrison,  usually  received  the  third  part  of 
its  territory  as  their  full  property,  the  remainder  being  left  to 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  became  the  subject 
people,  while  the  colonists  formed  the  ruling  body.  The  ordi* 
nary  number  of  colonists  sent  to  one  place  was  800,  and  each 
receiTed  two  jugera  of  land ;  but  this  regulation  was  often  modi- 
fied, according  to  circumstances.  We  must  distinguish  between 
two  kinds  of  colonies,  viz.  Boman  colonies  (coloniae  eivium 
Bomanorum)  and  Latin  colonies  (coloniae  LaHnae),  The  settlers 
might  be  of  the  same  class  in  both,  but  the  political  rights  of  the 
two  kinds  of  colonies  were  different.     A  person  going  out  with  a 
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Boman  colony  retained  the  rights  which,  as  a  citizen,  lie  would 
have  had  at  Bome :  it  seems  also  that  a  person  could  join  a 
Roman  colony  only  by  his  free  consent,  not  by  compulsion. 
The  rights  exgoyed  by  a  Latin  colony  were  the  same  as  those 
possessed  by  a  ZiUinvt,  and  were  altogether  of  an  artificial  kind, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  rights  devised  and  granted  by  the  Boman 
senate.  A  Latin  colony  might  consist  of  Boman  citizens,  Latins, 
Hemicans,  or  any  other  allied  nation ;  but  those  Boman  citizens 
who  joined  it  (they  could  not  be  compelled  to  do  so)  lost  their 
full  franchise  as  Bomans,  which,  however,  they  might  easily 
recover. 

Another  class  of  towns  were  the  prefectures  (praefeehtrae),  or 
towns  which  were  by  no  means  reduced  to  perfect  political 
dependence  i  they  continued  to  form  distinct  political  commu- 
nities, to  which  Bome  sent  annual  prefects  (praefecH)  to  administer 
justice  to  the  Bomans  residing  in  them.  Such  a  town,  however, 
might  be  a  municipium  or  a  colony;  it  differed  from  other 
Italian  towns  only  in  having  a  prefect;  and  its  inhabitants 
might  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  full  Boman  franchise. 

The  Latins  in  Latium,  and  the  different  Latin  colonies,  are 
often  designated  by  the  expression  nomen  Zatinum :  these  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  allies  or  socii.  Both  together  are 
mentioned  by  the  name  saeii  nomen  Laiimtmy  that  is,  9oei%  H 
nomen  Latinum,  By  a  singular  mistake,  some  writers  have 
changed  this  into  the  senseless  socii  nominis  Latini,  forgetting 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Bomans  to  omit  the  copulative  et,  as 
in  the  case  of  populus  Eomanus  Quirites.  The  sociiy  or  allies, 
were  either  foederati,  that  is,  people  whose  rights  were  secured 
by  treaties  with  Bome,  and  by  mutual  oaths  ;  or  Uberi,  that  is, 
people  to  whom,  after  their  subjugation,  the  Boman  senate  had 
granted  full  independence  or  autonomy,  and  whose  rights,'  in 
consequence,  had  no  other  security  than  the  goodwill  of  the 
Bomans.  The  inhabitants  of  places  taken  by  the  sword,  or  of 
towns  which  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  were 
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dedititii :  they  no  longer  formed  distinct  political  bodies ;  they 
had  no  freedom  nor  commercium ;  their  relation  to  the  Boman 
people  was  similar  to  that  of  serfs ;  they  had  lost  their  own 
landed  property,  and  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  any  elsewhere, 
80  that  such  communities  gradually  decayed  and  crumbled  away. 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

CONSTITUTION   AND   ADMINISTRATION  OF  THB  &BPUBLIC — MILITARY   AFP  AIM 
— RBLIOION — ARTS  AND  LITKRATVRV — MANNERS  AND  STATE  OF  MORALITY. 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic,  which  had  at  first 
been  an  oppressiye  aristocracy,  and  had  gradually  become  a  mild 
and  temperate  form  of  democracy,  had  by  this  time  reached  its 
highest  perfection ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  this 
state  of  perfection  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars, 
when  Polybius,'  himself  a  great  statesman,  saw  its  working,  and 
admired  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  constitution  had  been 
developed,  and  brought  to  that  point  by  many  commotions, 
struggles,  and  secessions  of  the  commonalty,  and  by  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  of  their  tribunes,  h&s  been  related  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  history :  it  only  remains  here  to  make  a  few 
general  observations  upon  its  character  and  practical  operations. 

The  Roman  constitution  was  not  a  written  document,  such  as 
has  been  drawn  up  in  modem  times  in  several  continental  states ; 
but  like  the  English  constitution,  it  was  gradually  and  practically 
developed  out  of  slender  elements.  Some  parts  of  it,  indeed, 
were  settled  by  written  laws  and  compacts  between  the  two 
orders ;  but  others  consisted  in  traditionary  forms  and  customs, 
which  were  hallowed  by  time,  and  revered  by  the  Romans  as 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  their  forefathers  (jnore  me^orum). 
Hence  we  cannot  expect  that  everything  should  have  been  accu- 
rately defined ;  nor  be  surprised  that  owing  to  the  loss  of  so 
many  ancient  authors  and  public  documents,  we  are  unable  to 
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describe  every,  point  with  that  precision  which  we  could  desire. 
Political  power  was  so  widely  and  wonderfully  distributed  among 
the  several  bodies  of  which  the  republic  consisted,  viz.,  the  senate, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  remaining  body  of  the  citizens,  that  there 
oonld  be  no  fear  of  either  anarchy  or  military  despotism ;  for 
each  of  these  three  powers  was  at  once  a  check  upon  and  a 
support  of  the  others,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  each  to  win  and 
preserve  the  goodwill  of  the  others;  the  great  plans  of  the 
republic  could  not  have  been  executed  except  by  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  all  parties.  The  consuls  carried  into  effect  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  convoked  the  people  to  the  assemblies, 
levied  the  troops,  determined  the  contingents  which  the  allies 
bad  to  furnish  for  the  armies,  and  punished  the  offences  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers  during  the  time  of  their  service.  The 
sums  necessary  for  military  purposes  were  voted  by  the  senate, 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  consuls  required  the  quaestors  or 
public  treasurers  to  take  the  money  from  the  treasury.  The 
senate  had  the  administration  of  the  finances,  or  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  state,  and  controlled  the  accounts  of  the 
censors  and  quaestors.  The  senate  was  also  the  high  court  of 
justice,  which  tried  all  crimes  committed  against  the  state,  settled 
disputes  among  the  allies,  and  sent  ambassadors  to,  and  received 
ambassadors  from,  foreign  powers.  The  number  of  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  senate  was  usually  three,  or  ten :  they  formed  a 
sekei  committee  of  the  senate,  as  it  were,  empowered  to  carry 
on  negotiations;  but  such  negotiations,  before  they  became 
valid,  required  to  be  sanctioned  or  ratified  by  the  senate  and 
people. 

The  political  rights  of  the  people  have  already  been  stated,  in 
the  account  of  their  gradual  growth  and  development.  The  people 
conferred  the  executive  power  upon  the  magistrates,  and  punished 
or  rewarded  them,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
used  their  delegated  authority.  Declarations  of  peace  and  war, 
and  treaties,  were  not  valid  until  they  were  sanctioned  by  the 
people.    A  Boman  citizen  could  not  be  condemned  to  death 
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except  by  tbe  people ;  and  before  tbe  tribes  had  voted  on  faifl 
case,  be  might,  if  he  apprehended  condemnation,  withdraw  into 
voluntary  exile.  This  was  a  wise  castom,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled 
the  people  to  retract  any  rash  or  unjust  verdict ;  and  there  are 
several  instances  of  persons  who  thus  escaped,  and  were  after- 
wards triumphantly  recalled  from  exile.  After  the  equalisation 
of  the  orders  of  tbe  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  assemblies  of 
the  curiae  and  tribes  still  continued  to  be  held,  but  only  for  set 
purposes,  such  as  the  election  of  certain  officers,  and  to  sanction 
particular  measures ;  otherwise  they  were  little  more  than  mere 
forms '}  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  their  connection  with 
the  tribes,  was  now  the  most  important. 

The  powers  of  these  three  bodies,  of  which  the  Soman  republic 
consisted,  were  very  nicely  balanced,  and  their  effidenc^^  arose 
from  their  co-operation.  A  cons\d,  for  example,  required  a 
decree  of  the  senate  before  he  could  levy  an  army ;  and  his  treaties 
with  foreign  nations  were  inoperative  unless  they  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  and  people ;  after  the  close  of  a  campaign 
aUo  he  might  be  taken  to  account  by  the  people,  for  he  was  a 
responsible  officer.  The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
carry  on  the  administration  of  the  republic  without  the  goodwill 
and  co-operation  of  the  people,  or  of  the  tribunes  who  were  the 
organs  of  the  people,  and  could,  by  their  intercession,  prevent  the 
senate  coming  to  any  resolution.  The  people,  lastly,  were 
benefited  by  acting  in  concord  ¥rith  the  senate :  as  the  farming 
of  the  tolls,  public  lands,  nunes,  and  the  contracts  for  public 
buildings  were  regulated  by  the  senate,  and  as  the  chief  magis- 
trates had  power  over  the  life  and  death  of  the  citizens  in  the 
field,  the  people  had  every  inducement  to  concur  with  the  senate 
and  magistrates  so  long  as  they  did  not  overstep  the  bounds  of 
their  authority.  While  the  powers  of  the  republic  were  thus 
equally  distributed  and  balanced.  Borne  was  happy  and  flourishing; 

'  The  curiae  M  such  alt(^tber  went  through  certain  fonnt  and  whoae 
ceased  to  meet,  and  were  represented  meetings  were  called  eomUia  curiattu 
•nly  by  thirty  beadles  {lictoret)  who 
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but  when  one  power  began  to  predominate  over  the  others,  the 
equipoise  was  lost,  so  that  the  whole  fabric  fell  into  decay. 

Although  a  consul  united  in  his  person  the  highest  d?il  and 
nuL'tary  power,  yet  he  was  not  allowed  to  exercise  the  latter 
within  the  city,  or  in  its  territory,  for  the  distance  of  one  mile  all 
round.  Unlimited  military  power  was  possessed  only  by  a 
dictator,  who  was  appointed  in  times  of  great  danger ;  but  the 
abuses,  which  in  former  times  dictators  had  made  of  their  power^ 
are  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  period  we  are  here  speaking  of. 
The  most  important  office,  and  the  one  in  which  the  vital  prin-' 
ciple  of  the  republic  was  most  energetically  manifested,  was  that 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  for  they  had  the  right  to  interfere 
in  everything,  stopping  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  and  magis* 
trates,  and  affording  their  protection  to  the  injured  and  oppressed. 
But  they  had  no  judicial  power.  The  administration  of  justice, 
which  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  consuls  into  those  of  the 
praetors,  had  been  greatly  facilitated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
juB  Flavianum.  The  judges,  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  decide 
upon  a  given  case,  were  taken  from  among  the  senators. 

The  administration  of  the  finances  was,  as  we  remarked  above, 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate.  The  public  revenue  consisted  of  the 
tribute  of  the  Eoman  citizens  and  the  Italian  allies,  of  the  rent 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  domain  land,  which  was  let  to  farm  lik^ 
the  toUs,  of  the  port  and  import  duties,  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  salt-works,  and  of  the  booty,  all  or  part  of  which  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  The  accounts  of  the  public  treasury 
were  kept  by  the  quaestors  (guaeBtores),  the  number  of  whom  was 
raised  in  b.o.  275  to  eight,  on  account  of  the  increased  business 
arising  out  of  the  conquests  which  Home  had  made.  The 
quaestors,  like  other  public  functionaries,  were  assisted  by  clerks 
(notarii  or  scri&ae),  who  were  mostly  freedmen,  and  who  formed  a 
distinct  class  of  persons :  owing  to  their  position,  they  had  no 
claims  to  any  of  the  higher  offices,  though  On.  Flavins,  one  of 
them,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  aedileship. 

The  police  of  Borne  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  plebeian' 
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aediles,  and  afterwards,  with  more  extennve  powers,  in  those  of 
the  corule  aediles,  who  had  at  the  same  time  the  superintendence 
of  the  temples  and  other  pnblic  buildings ;  but  in  times  of 
scarcity  a  praefect  of  the  corn-market  {pratfeeiuM  atmanae)  was 
appointed,  who  had  to  take  care  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
was  imported,  and  that  it  was  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  cost  from  being  beyond  the  means  of  the  poor.  No 
other  magistrate  had  such  extensire  power  over  the  public  and 
private  life  of  Roman  citizens  as  the  censors.  Their  main 
business  from  the  first  had  been  to  draw  up  the  lists  of  the 
senators,  equites,  and  the  remaining  body  of  citizens,  and  to 
ascertain  and  register  the  amount  of  their  property.  But  as  a 
man's  property  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  his  conduct, 
the  censors  soon  became  the  superintendents  of  the  citizens' 
moral  conduct  also  ;  and  their  influence  grew  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  for  it  was  in  their  power  to  determine  a  person's  status 
in  society.  They  could  punish  by  their  censorial  mark  (nota 
censoria)  any  violation  of  a  citizen's  duty  towards  the  state,  his 
fellow-citizens,  or  his  own  position ;  dishonourable  occupations ; 
the  squandering  of  property ;  the  profanation  of  things  devoted 
to  religious  purposes;  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  a  great 
many  other  offences.  But  however  great  the  influence  oi  the 
censors  might  be,  they  could  neither  deprive  a  citizen  of  his 
franchise,  nor  confer  it  upon  a  person  not  possessing  it ;  all  thej 
were  empowered  to  do,  was  to  degrade  a  citizen,  that  is,  to 
remove  him  from  his  own  tribe  into  a  less  honourable  one  {iri&u 
movere),  to  make  him  au  aerarian,  or  enter  his  name  in  the  tables 
of  the  Caerites.  Such  a  punishment  however  was  not  permanent, 
for  the  censors  of  the  next  lustrum  might  always  restore  a  citizen 
to  his  former  position,  if  they  thought  his  conduct  entitled 
him  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  army,  its  regulation, 
according  to  the  centuries  instituted  by  king  Servius  TuUins,  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time  after  the  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth;  but  the  perpetual  wars  which  followed  one 
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another  in  rapid  suooesaion,  and  which  made  the  Romans 
acquainted  with  other  nations,  led  them  to  introduce  Tarions 
changes  into  their  own  system.  In  the  earlier  times,  the  wars 
had  frequently  lasted  only  a  few  days  or  weeks,  during  which  the 
loss  of  human  life  cannot  have  been  very  great,  the  hostile  armies 
being  generally  satisfied  with  ravaging  the  fields  of  their  enemies, 
and  with  carrying  away  as  much  booty  as  they  could.  But  after 
the  siege  of  Veil,  the  campaigns  had  become  longer  and  more 
serious ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Romans  gone  forth  triumphantly, 
and  with  fresh  vigour,  from  the  wars  with  the  Gbuls,  than  they 
had  to  fight  against  the  Samnites,  Latins,  Etruscans,  Fyrrhus, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Italy,  with  whom  they  did  not 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  a  few  fields,  but  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy.  Whether  the  soldiers  received  any  pay  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  kings,  is  very  doubtful :  aU  writers  agree  in  stating 
that  military  pay  was  not  introduced  tiU  the  war  against  Yeii, 
which  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  first  occasion  when  the 
Romans  made  any  progress  in  the  art  of  besieging  a  town. 
Their  ordinary  mode  of  taking  a  place,  if  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise compelled  to  surrender,  was  to  undermine  its  waUs ;  for  the 
ariet  or  battering-ram,  by  which  the  walls  were  shattered  to 
pieces,  was  an  invention  of  later  times,  and  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  Romans. 

At  the  period  of  the  Gallic  war,  the  ancient  brass  armour  was 
exdianged  by  Canullus  for  iron  armour,  a  polished  iron  helmet 
being  a  better  protection  against  the  huge  swords  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  increased  value  of  brass  may  Hkewise  have 
oontribnted  to  the  introduction  of  iron  for  military  purposes. 
Camillus  is  also  said  to  have  surrounded  the  shields  of  the 
soldiers  with  iron  rims.  The  original  shields  of  the  Romans 
(dgpei)  were,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  brass ;  but 
afber  the  Veientine  war,  a  different  Idnd  of  shield  ($eiUum)  was 
introduced,  which  consisted  of  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  the 
hide  of  an  ox.  At  the  same  time,  the  ancient  weapon  of  the 
front  lines  was  exchanged  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  spear  (pUum) 
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Beyeu  feet  long,  by  which  a  blow  might  be  warded  off,  and  which 
might  also  be  used  as  a  weapon  iq  attack  tbe  en^ny.  The 
Roman  Bword  was  short,  resembling  a  large  knife,  but  many  a 
battle  was  decided  by  it. 

A  legion,  according  to  Livy's  account,  consisted  at  the  time  of 
the  Latin  war,  of  five  divisions  or  battalions,  which  are  called 
h(ut(Ui,jmttcij>e»,  triaru,  rorarU,  and  aeoensi.  The  rorarii  were 
slingers,  or  a  sort  of  light-armed  infantry,  like  the  Inter  veUtes ; 
the  aecensi  were  a  reserve  which  followed  the  legion.  The  regular 
number  of  men  contained  in  a  legion  was  4500,  in  addition 
to  which  300  horsemen  were  always  attached  to  it.  Four  legions 
were  generally  levied  every  year,  and  the  allies  had  to  send  a 
contingent  of  double  the  amount.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
Bomans  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  exceed  the  ordinary 
number ;  as  in  the  war  against  the  Yohdans  in  B.C.  406,  when 
Uome  alone  is  said  to  have  sent  ten  legions  into  the  field.  The 
military  laws,  respecting  the  subordination  of  the  soldiers  and 
officers  to  their  commander,  were  extremely  severe,  as  is  attested 
by  numerous  examples ;  but  when  the  soldiers  were  resting  in 
their  camp,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  their  commander  to  amuse 
himself  with  his  men  by  gymnastic  exercises  and  games  of  various 
kinds.  The  greatest  reward  bestowed  upon  a  general,  after  a 
successful  campaign,  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession ;  the  other  rewards  were  usually,  in  them- 
selves, simple  and  trifling,  and  were  given  to  common  soldiers 
no  less  than  to  their  commanders ;  but  they  were  always  signifi- 
cant, and  incited  those  who  were  honoured  with  them  to  great 
deeds  in  the  service  of  the  republic. 

A  perfect  system  of  tactics  was  unknown  to  the  Homans  till 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  not  only  an  able  general  himself, 
but  a  writer  on  tactics,  and  who  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
Macedonian  system,  and  with  the  use  of  elephants  in  war.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  Eomans  had  no  navy  before  the  first 
Punic  war;  but  this  opinion  is  contradicted,  partly  by  their 
treaties  with  Carthage,  and  partly  by  the  appointment  of  admirals 
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(duumviri  nawUeB),  who  were  elected  every  year  from  B.C.  448* 
The  ships  were  probably  furnished  by  the  maritime  towns  subject 
to  Bome.  A  regular  fleet  of  vessels,  with  five  benches  of  rowers, 
however,  was  not  kept  up  by  the  Bomans  until  their  war  with 
Carthage. 

The  religion  of  the  Bomans,  which  was  so  wonderfully  inter* 
woven  with  all  the  affairs  of  their  private  and  public  life,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace,  had  been  considerably  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek  divinities  and  modes  of  worship,  which  were 
engrafted  upon  the  ancient  Italian  religion.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  aediles  opposed  the  adoption  of  foreign  rites ;  for  in  times  of 
great  distress,  the  people,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  would  have  recourse  to  them ;  hoping  to  obtain,  through 
the  mediation  of  foreign  gods,  that  which  their  own  divinities 
seemed  uuwiLlmg  to  grant.  It  was  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  image  of  Aesculapius  was  fetched  from  Epidaurus.  The 
worship  of  this  god  brought  to  Bome  a  number  of  Greek  physicians, 
who  undertook  to  cure  the  sick  by  incubatio,  that  is,  by  passing 
the  nights  in  the  god's  temple,  and  by  other  religious  ceremonies. 
The  ancient  worship  of  the  native  divinities,  being  thus  more 
and  more  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  fell  into  oblivion,  so  that 
in  many  instances  it  became  a  matter  of  mere  antiquarian  curiosity, 
and  was  as  obscure  and  unintelligible  to  the  Bomans  themselves 
as  it  is  to  us.  The  auspices  still  continued  to  maintain  their 
ancient  dignity  and  authority,  for  public  imdertakings  were  never 
entered  upon  without  consulting  them.  Isolated  instances  of 
disregard  for  them,  however,  occur  long  before  the  Punic  wars ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  as  early  as  that  time  many  persons  regarded 
them  as  mere  forms,  or  used  them  hypocritically,  as  a  means  for 
unjust  and  selfish  purposes.  At  Bome,  the  letter  of  the  religious 
laws  began,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  prevail  over  their  spirit  > 
until,  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  men  had  lost  all  religious  feeling, 
fuid  treated  reUgious  matters  either  with  perfect  indifference  6r 
with  contempt 

Intellectual  culture  is  a  delicate  plant,  which  cannot  well  grow 
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and  derelope  its  quiet  beauties  amid  tbe  troubles  of  destructive 
wars ;  bence  its  progress  was  slow  among  tbe  people  of  Bome. 
Commerce  must  bave  been  carried  on,  at  tbis  time,  to  a  very 
great  extent  witb  tbe  Etruscans  and  soutbern  Italians,  witb 
wbom  mercantile  intercourse  was  kept  up  even  in  war,  during 
tboee  moutbs  in  wbicb  tbere  was  a  cessation  of  bostilities ;  Soman 
mercbant-sbips  also  visited  Sicily,  and  even  Cartbage,  wbere 
tbey  were,  by  treaties,  allowed  to  trade.  But  from  Sardinia  and 
Libya,  tbey  were  excluded  by  tbe  jealousy  of  Cartbage.  Tbe 
main  source  of  wealtb  among  tbe  Eomans,  and  tbeir  most 
bonourable  occupation,  was  agriculture:  tbe  greatest  generals 
and  statesmen,  after  tbey  bad  beld  tbe  behn  of  tbe  republic  and 
gained  victories  and  triumpbs,  did  not  scruple  to  return  to  tbe 
plougb,  and  live  in  rural  retirement,  disdaining  tbe  pomp  and 
splendour  wbicb  in  otber  times  and  countries  would  bave  been 
inseparable  from  tbeir  bigb  position.  Bustic  pursuits  produced 
and  nourisbed  tbe  bigbest  virtues  tbat  cbaracterise  tbe  beat  of 
tbe  Bomans ;  and  tbe  greatest  praise  tbat  a  censor  could  bestow 
upon  a  man  was,  tbat  be  was  a  good  busbandman  and  fatber. 
Tbeir  mode  of  living  still  continued  to  be  extremely  simple:  tbeir 
ordinary  food  consisted  of  a  kind  of  porridge  made  of  flour,  and 
of  tbe  fruits  of  tbe  fields.  Bread  was  made  at  bome  by  the 
women.  In  tbe  time  of  tbe  Samnite  wars,  wine  was  tbougbt  so 
precious,  tbat  even  tbe  libations  to  tbe  gods  were  mere  drops  of 
wine ;  and  one  Egnatius  Mecenius'  was  not  censured  for  having 
killed  bis  wife,  because  she  bad  drunk  wine  without  bis  know- 
ledge. The  majority  of  people  dwelt  in  huts,  or  small  cottages, 
and  slept  on  beds  of  straw ;  the  streets  were  not  yet  paved ;  but 
cleanliness  was  enjoined  by  religion  in  aU  the  states  of  antiquity. 
Public  buildings,  however,  began  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
grandeur  and  splendour;  and  after  the  second  Samnite  war, 
private  houses  were  better  built  than  tbey  had  been  before;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  tbe  city  must  then  have  assumed  a  stately 
appearance.    Down  to  tbe  age  of  Pyrrbus,  houses  were  covered 
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with  wooden  shingles,   for  which,   after   that  time,  raintiles 
{jMrieei)  were  substituted. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  general  simplicity  in  their  mode  of 
Hving,  symptoms  of  extravagance,  and  the  loye  of  luxuries,  began 
to  show  themselves,  here  and  there,  at  an  early  period.  Thus, 
P.  Cornelias  Bufinus,  in  B.C.  275,  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  the  censors,  because  he  possessed  silver  vessels  to  the  amount 
of  ten  pounds ;  and  a  law  against  bribery  had  been  found  necessary 
as  early  as  B.C.  358.  How  easily  the  rustic  simplicity  of  the 
Bomans  degenerated  into  baseness  and  brutality,  is  evident  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Campanian  legion  at  Bhegium ;  and  from  the 
fact  that,  in  B.C.  832,  a  number  of  Boman  ladies  of  rank  were 
convicted  of  having  poisoned  their  husbands.  The  conquest  of 
the  wealthy  city  of  Tarentum,  and  the  splendid  booty  which  was 
there  taken,  increased  the  taste  for  luxuries  of  every  kind,  and 
for  the  ornaments  of  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  Boman 
history,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  luxuries  and  refinmnent  of 
the  Greeks  seldom  benefited  the  Bomans,  as  it  might  have  done ; 
and  numerous  cases  are  on  record  which  show  that  the  Bomans, 
like  barbarians,  could  not  exercise  any  control  over  their  enjoyment 
of  novel  luxuries,  which  only  debased  them  through  their  intemper- 
ance and  want  of  moderation.  The  first  silver  coins  were  issued  at 
Bome  in  B.C.  269,  prohably  on  account  of  the  extended  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  Down  to  the  year  B.C.  800,  the  Bomans 
had  allowed  their  beards  to  grow  freely,  but  in  that  year  Greek 
barbers  are  aaid  to  have  come  from  Sicily,  and  to  have  introduced 
the  custom  of  shaving.  In  later  times,  wealthy  Bomans  used  to 
keep  slaves,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  shave  their  masters ;  while 
the  minority  of  the  people  went  to  the  public  shops  of  the 
barbers,  which  were  great  places  of  resort  in  the  morning,  when 
nnmbers  of  idle  loungers  assembled  there  and  talked  over  the 
news  of  the  day. 

Literary  and  scientific  pursuits  were  still  foreign  to  the  Bomans; 
for  the  object  of  their  education  was,  on  the  whole,  no  other  than 
to  train  the  young  men  in  a  manner  that  would  make  them  good 
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dtizenB,  and  render  them  fit  to  serve  their  country  in  war  and 
peace.  The  young  nobles  received  the  instruction  which  was 
thought  necessary  for  these  purposes,  from  Etruscan  teachers. 
The  arts,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable  degree,  but  more  by  Etruscans  and  Greeks  residing  at 
Home  than  by  the  Bomans  themselves ;  for  artists  were  not  held 
in  any  high  esteem,  and  the  arts  never  flourish  where  they  are 
not  honoured.  Painting  alone  seems  to  have  formed  an  exception, 
as  Fabius  Hctor,  a  distinguished  painter,  received  his  surname 
fr^m  lus  art.  The  numerous  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  were 
dedicated  in  the  temples,  indicate  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
republic.  After  the  subjugation  of  Latium,  we  hear  of  several 
equestrian  statues  being  erected  at  Bome;  and  the  numbers 
of  works  of  ait,  which  were  carried  to  the  sovereign  city  from  the 
conquered  towns  of  Etruria  and  southern  Italy,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement,  that  after  the  taking  of  Volsinii,  2000  statues 
were  carried  to  Eome.  The  first  sun-dial  was  set  up  at  Bome  in 
B.C.  293,  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  The  ignorance  or  want  of  skill 
of  the  Bomans  in  music  is  manifest  from  the  following  anecdote* 
The  Etruscan  flute-players  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  meals  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  and  when  the  senate  took 
this  privilege  from  them,  tbey  emigrated  to  Tibur.  As  there 
was  now  nobody  at  Bome  that  could  play  the  flute  at  sacrifices, 
the  senate  summoned  them  to  return,  but  they  refrised.  The 
Tiburtines  were  thereupon  induced  to  make  the  flute-players 
drunk,  and  having  succeeded  in  this,  they  carried  them  in  their 
sleep  to  Bome,  where  their  ancient  privilege  was  restored  to 
them.  In  B.C.  864,  Etruscan  dancers  and  actors  (ktdumea^ 
hutrioned)  were  invited  from  Etruria  to  avert  a  plague,  from 
which  Bome  was  then  suffering.  8uch  hired  actors  never  eigoyed 
any  estimation  at  Bome,  and  were  excluded  from  the  civic  fran- 
chise ;  but  free-born  youths  had  their  own  amusements,  in  reciting 
comic  and  frivolous  songs  accompanied  by  dramatic  gesticulation. 
The  time  for  the  development  of  literature  was  only  just  beginning 
to  dawn ;  the  Bomans  of  that  period  were  more  ambitious  to 
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acoomplish  great  military  feats,  and  to  display  bold  and  manly 
courage,  than  to  spend  their  time  in  the  refiued  amusements  of  the 
Greeks,  who  in  their  sight  were  a  degenerate  race. 

Bome  had  long  been  connected  with  Carthage  by  treaties ;  and 
her  relations  vdth  foreign  powers  were  extended  in  B.C.  273, 
when  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Bome,  and  concluded  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  conquerors 
of  Italy.  In  the  following  year,  the  dty  of  ApoUonia,  on  the 
Ionian  gulf,  likewise  sent  an  embassy  to  Bome,  but  its  object  is 
not  known.  Bome  therefore  was  no  longer  a  stranger  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THB   P1R8T    PDNIO  VAII— 81CILY    THB   FIRST    ROMAN   PBOTINCB— IMTBRHAi 
HI8I0RY   DURING  THB  PERIOD  OP  THB  FIRST   PUNIC   WA.R. 

After  the  conquest  of  Italy,  it  was  impossible  for  the  "Bomam 
to  remaia  peaceful  neighbours  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  fair  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  kingdom  of  Hiero,  and  the  north-eastern  district,  which 
was  ruled  over  by  the  Mamertines  of  Messana.  The  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  two  republics  had  become  too  nuinifest  during  the 
war  of  the  Bomans  against  Tarentum.  An  opportunity  for 
giving  vent  to  this  feeling  occurred  soon  after  the  taking  of 
Rhegium.  The  Campanians,  who  had  been  masters  of  that  town, 
had  been  allied  with  the  Mamertines,  who  were  likewise  Italians, 
and  who,  after  serving  as  mercenaries  in  Sicily,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Messana  in  the  same  base  and  cruel  manner  as  that  by 
which  the  Campanians  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Ehegium. 
The  faU  of  the  latter  town  deprived  the  Mamertines  of  their  only 
friends  and  supporters.  In  conjunction  with  them,  the  Mamer^ 
tines  had  spared  neither  the  possessions  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  nor  the  Greek  towns,  and  had  conquered  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  island.  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse  now  longed  to 
punish  them  for  the  outrages  which  they  had  committed  during 
many  years :  with  an  army,  which  he  had  fozmed  of  his  own 
subjects,  he  took  from  them  some  towns  they  had  subjugated ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  them,  in  which  their  commander  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  Mamertines  were  so  much  weakened  by  this  defeat,  that  tlii^ 
were  on  the  point  of  imploring  the  mercy  of  their  conquoor. 
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when  they  were  sayed  by  the  interference  of  a  Carthaginian  com- 
mander, who  was  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Messana;  for  the 
Carthaginians  foresaw  that  a  connection  between  the  Mamertines 
and  Hiero  might  draw  the  Bomans  into  the  island,  and  thus 
involye  them  in  a  struggle  with  Some  for  the  possession  <^ 
Sicily,  the  complete  conquest  of  which,  they  fancied,  they  might 
now  easily  accomplish.  But  the  Mamertines  were  divided  among 
themselves ;  for  the  proffered  protection  of  Carthage  created  fear 
and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them,  who  would  have 
preferred  an  alliance  with  some  Italian  power.  As  Hiero  was 
ready  to  make  another  attack  upon  them,  no  time  was  to  be  lost; 
and  while  one  part  of  the  Mamertines  accepted  the  protection  of 
Carthage,  the  other  applied  for  assistance  to  Bome.  It  was  now 
scarcely  si^  years  since  Bome  had  inflicted  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment on  her  own  subjects,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime 
as  the  Mamertines ;  and  she  ought  to  have  rejected  their  offer  of 
aUiance  with  scorn  and  indignation;  but  ambition,  and  the  love  of 
dominion,  prevailed  over  every  other  feeling.  The  mtgority  of  the 
senators,  indeed,  obeyed  the  laws  of  conscience  and  honour,  and 
rejected  the  proposal ;  but  the  consuls,  eager  for  war,  brought  the 
matter  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  in  their  jealousy  of 
Carthage,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war,  and 
of  rich  booty,  allowed  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  agree 
to  the  alliance  with  the  Mamertines,  and  to  pronuse  them  their 
assistance.'  This  decree,  which  was  passed  in  B.C.  264,  is  a 
greater  disgrace  to  Bome  than  even  the  murder  of  C.  Pontius : 
it  shows  that  the  constitution  was  already  inclining  too  much 
to  the  democratical  side,  though  the  republic  itself  did  not  suffer 
any  material  injury  from  this  state  of  things  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
As  in  the  meantime  Hiero  had  been  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Mamertines,  the  Carthaginian  party  admitted  a  Carthaginian 
garrison  into  the  acropolis,  and  Hiero  was  thus  obliged  to  give 
up  all  further  undertakings  against  the  place.  He  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Carthaginians  to  make  peace  with  Messana ; 
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and  as  the  Bomana  had  promised  their  assistance  only  against 
Hiero,  they  had  now  lost  every  pretext  that  oould  justiTy  their 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  Mamertines.    For  some  time  the 
Bomans  seem  to  have  hesitated  as  to  what  coarse  they  should 
pursue :  at  last  they  resolved  on  war  against  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  a  legate  of  the  consul  Appius  Claudius  appeared  at  Ehegium 
with  an  army,  and  a  number  of   triremes  which  had  been 
furnished  by  the  Ghreek  towns  of  Italy,  for  the  Boman  fleet  had 
been  completely  neglected.    The  legate,  however,  was  prevented 
from  crossing  over  into  Sicily  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was 
stationed  in  the  straits :  he  therefore  sailed  in  a  boat  to  Messana, 
to  proclaim  to  the  Mamertines  that  the  Eomans  would  deliver 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Carthaginians.    Soon  after  Ids 
return,  he  succeeded,  during  a  favourable  wind,  in  safely  reaching 
the  coast  of  Sicily  with  his  fleet.     Hanno,  the  commander  of  the 
Carthaginian  garrison  at  Messana,  was  treacherously  compelled 
to  surrender  the  citadel  to  the  Bomans.    Another  Carthaginian 
general  had  in  the  meantime  brought  an  army  to  Sicily,  and 
was  approaching  Messana  with  a  fleet.    He  called  upon  the 
Bomans,  in  the    name    of   Carthage,    to   evacuate  Messana 
and  Sicily  before  a  certain  day;    and  as  they  refused,   the 
Carthaginians,  in  coigunction  with    Hi<9ro,  but    in    separate 
camps,  began  to  blockade  Messana.     In  the  night  the  consul, 
Appius  Claudius  himself,  landed  with  fresh  legions  in  SicUy, 
and  drew  up  his  army  near  that  of  Hiero,  who,  being  beaten 
before    the    Carthaginians    could    send    him    any   assistance, 
retreated  to  Syracuse.     The  consul  next  made  an  attack  upon 
the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  considerably  weakened 
their  forces  by  putting  to  death  all  the  Italian  mercenaries  serving 
in  their  army,  though,  being  emigrants  from  the  countries  which 
had  recently  been  subdued  by  Borne,  they  might  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the   Carthaginians.     But    the    latter    feared 
treachery :  the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Bomans ;  whereupon  they  withdrew  among  their  subject -towns 
in  the  island,  to  spend  the  winter  there,  while  the  'Rnmyn'r 
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followed  up  their  victory  over  Hiero,  and  encamped  tinder  the 
walls  of  Syracuse.  But  nothing  decisive  was  accomplished,  for 
they  soon  retreated  to  Messana,  and  the  Syracusans,  who  had 
already  suffered  so  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  were  not 
inclined  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Eomans.  In  B.C.  263, 
the  consuls,  M'.  Otacilius  and  M'.  Valerius,  landed  with  their 
armies  in  Sicily,  without  any  obstacle,  and  Centoripa,  Agyrium, 
and  Halaesa  surrendered  to  them :  sixty-seven  towns  in  all  are 
said  to  have  submitted  to  Home.'  When  the  consuls  approached 
Syracuse,  Hiero  complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and 
offered  peace,  which  the  consuls  gladly  accepted,  for  their  armies 
were  already  suffering  from  want  of  provisions.  The  king 
restored  all  the  Boman  prisoners  to  freedom,  paid  down  a  contri* 
button  of  200  talents,  and  became  the  ally  of  Eome.'  He 
fiiithfuUy  kept  his  engagements ;  and  without  taking  any  active 
part  in  the  war  against  Carthage,  supported  the  Romans  with 
money,  arms,  and  provisions.  The  peace  with  Hiero  may  be 
regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  though 
most  writers  date  it  from  the  passage  of  Claudius's  legate  into 
Sicily,  in  B.C.  264. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Carthage  might  reasonably  hope 
for  a  fortunate  issue  of  the  contest,  since  she  possessed  a  consi- 
derable navy,  large  and  fertile  dominions,  a  treasury  well  stocked 
by  the  tribute  of  her  subjects,  whereby  she  was  enabled  to  engage 
the  service  of  large  numbers  of  mercenaries,  and  a  long  expe- 
rience in  maritime  undertakings.  Eome,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
few  resources,  no  navy,  and  but  small  armies,  since,  as  yet,  no 
great  reliance  could  be  placed  on  her  allies ;  but  the  armies  she 
had  at  her  command  consisted  of  citizens  ready  to  fight  for  their 
country  to  the  last :  she  had  courage,  perseverance,  and  firmness. 
Her  constitution  was,  at  that  time,  in  its  full  bloom,  while  that 
of  Carthage  was  already  in  its  decline.  Carthage  was  unable  to 
raise  armies  of  citizens :  she  was  obliged  to  form  them  of  foreign 

'  TModor.  EcLog.  xxiii.  5. 
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meroenaries,  who  might  be  formidable  in  war  for  a  time,  when 
commanded  by  a  great  and  experienced  general,  but  might  also 
be  yeiy  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  were  ever- 
ready  to  rebel.  So  long  as  the  republic  was  able  to  pay  them 
well,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  away  from  Africa,  defeats  affected 
her  but  little,  and  Carthage  was  safe ;  but  when  at  length  the 
Bomans  attacked  her  in  her  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
she  could  place  no  reliance  upon  her  hired  protectors,  who  cared 
for  nothing  but  pay  and  booty,  the  fall  olT  the  African  republic 
was  unaToidable. 

After  the  peace  with  Hiero,  the  Bomans  penetrated  into  the 
western  parts  of  Sicily.  Segesta  received  them,  and  concluded 
a  favourable  treaty  with  them ;  and  many  other  towns  followed 
its  example.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  make  their  appearance 
in  the  field  ;  and  after  the  brilliant  campaign  of  the  consuls,  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  conquest  of  Sicily  would  be  a 
matter  of  small  dilSiculty,  and  that  peace  was  not  far  off:  but  the 
idea  of  driving  the  Carthaginians  frY)m  the  island  altogether,  and 
of  making  themselves  masters  of  it,  did  not  occur  to  the  Bomans 
till  after  the  taking  of  Agrigentum.  This  town  was  defended 
by  Hannibal  the  son  of  Gisco,  and  in  B.C.  262  it  was  besieged 
bv  the  Bomans  for  seven  months.  They  exerted  themselves 
with  the  greatest  perseverance,  and  in  spite  of  very  unfavourable 
circumstances,  at  length  compelled  the  town  to  surrender.  The 
large  Carthaginian  garrison,  which  had  been  stationed  within  the 
extensive  waUs  of  the  city,  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  many  of 
the  citizens  followed  them.  The  Romans  then  took  possession  of 
the  place,  and  indulged  in  all  the  horrors  which  usually  accom- 
pany such  a  conquest '/  25,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  into  slavery,  and  the  city  was  plundered  and  ransacked  by 
the  soldiers,  who  were  eager  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the 
hardships  they  had  endured  during  the  long  siege.  Agrigentum 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Bomans,  and  exists  to  this  day, 

.   *  Polyb.  i.  17,  &c.  ;  Diodor.  Sclog,  xxiii.,  &c. ;  Zonar.  viii.  10. 
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under  the  name  of  Girgenti,  attestmg  its  former  greatness  by  its 
magnificent  ruins. 

After  the  loss  of  Agrigentum,  Hanno,  who  had  been  seDt  out 
to  its  relief,  was  re-called  and  heavily  fined.  While  the  Bomans 
were  making  progress  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who,  during  the  first  period  of  the  war  had  no  able 
geDerals,  were  in  danger  from  their  own  mercenaries,  who  were 
clamorous  for  pay.  A  numerous  band  of  Gauls  was  destroyed 
by  a  treadierous  and  cruel  stratagem,  in  order  to  prevent  then- 
going  over  to  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  which  ruled  over  the  sea,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  no 
part  of  which  could  be  protected ;  and  many  of  the  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily  were  induced  by  fear  again  to  place  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  Carthage.  This  turn  of  the  war  con- 
vinced the  Bomans  that  no  decisive  advantages  could  be  gained 
without  a  fleet,  and  that  victories  in  Africa  alone  could  bring 
the  war  to  a  dose.  The  senate,  therefore,  determined  to  build  a 
fleet,  and  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  element.  The  woody 
chain  of  the  Apennines  furnished  the  timber,  and  a  Carthaginian 
quinquereme,  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Bruttiam, 
and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  served  as  the  moddL 
after  which  they  built  their  first  ships  of  war.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  ships*  were  now  built,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
trees  had  been  felled.  Each  quinquereme  had  800  rowers  and 
SOO  marines.  As  the  Bomans  had  no  practised  rowers  or  sailors, 
the  men  were  trained  for  their  work  on  scaffoldings  on  shore, 
and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  ships  themselves,  while 
they  lay  at  anchor.  All  this  was  done  in  the  greatest  hurry, 
as  the  condition  of  Sicily  did  not  allow  of  delay.  The  vessels 
thus  hastily  constructed  were,  of  course,  not  very  durable ;  and 
they  were  awkward  and  unwieldy  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Carthage.  But  the  Bomans  deserve  our  admiration  on  this 
occasion,  not  only  for  the  almost  hundihle  rapidity  with  which 

*  Aeeonting  to  Polybiat  (i.  20)  thii   fleet  consisted  of  120  ships,  100 
quinqaereiDes  and  20  triremes. 
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they  overcame  all  difficulties  and  proyided  themselves  with  a 
fleet,  but  also  for  the  boldness  with  which  they  at  once  ventured 
upon  the  dangerous  element,  the  sea. 

Meantime  a  Carthaginian  general,  Hamilcar,  had  commenced 
acting  ou  the  offensive,  and  was  blockading  Segesta.  The  Roman 
legate,  C.  Caedlius,  had  been  beaten  by  him  in  an  attempt  to 
relieve  the  town.  As  the  consuls,  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  and 
C.  Duiiius,  B.o.  260,  were  still  engaged  in  superintending  the 
preparations  for  the  fleet,  the  praetor  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  in  Sicily  until  the  consuls  should  arrive.  Cn.  Cornelius, 
however,  sailed  to  Messana  as  soon  as  possible  vnth  a  part  of 
the  fleet ;  but  he  was  credulous  and  stupid  enough  to  allow 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  Liparian 
islands :  a  Carthaginian  commander  lay  in  ambush,  and  on  his 
appearance  the  Bomans  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  they  fled  to 
the  shore,  the  consul  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  entire  squadron 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had 
ridiculed  the  maritime  undertaking  of  the  Bomans,  now  fancied 
that  they  could  destroy  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet  before  it 
reached  Sicily;  but  their  calculation  was  wrong.  After  the 
defeat  of  his  colleague,  C.  Duiiius  undertook  the  command.  He 
was  well  aware  that  the  ridicule  of  the  enemy  was  not  undeserved ; 
but  he  devised  a  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  his  awkward 
ships  available,  by  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  their 
superiority  in  manoeuvring  the  vessels,  and  by  changing  as  it 
were  the  sea-fight  into  a  land-fight.  He  provided  every  Homan 
ship  with  a  boarding  bridge,  sufficiently  broad  for  two  or  three 
men  abreast :  these  bridges  were  thrown  upon  the  hostile  ships 
by  means  of  a  simple  mechanism,  and  took  hold  of  them  with 
grappling  irons. 

Prepared  in  this  manner,  C.  Duiiius  went  boldly  out  to  meet 
the  enemy,  whose  fleet  was  ravaging  the  coast  of  Mylae.  The 
Carthaginians  hastened  to  battle  as  to  a  certain  victory,  and 
neglected  even  the  most  necessary  precautions.  Thirty  of  their 
ships,  which  were  first  attacked  by  the  boarding  bridges,  were 
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taken;  and  the  others,  as  soon  as  they  came  near  enough, 
experienced  the  same  fate.  The  Carthaginians  at  last  became 
hopeless,  and  took  to  flight.  Fourteen  Carthaginian  ships  were 
destroyed,  3000  men  killed  and  7000  made  prisoners,  while  the 
Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  a  single  ship.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  victory  was,  that  the  siege  of  Segesta  was  raised. 
C.  Duilius  was  rewarded  for  his  naval  victory,  the  first  that 
Rome  had  ever  gained,  not  only  with  a  triumph,  but  with 
distinctions  which  lasted  during  his  whole  life-time ;  for  he  was 
allowed  to  be  accompanied  home  in  the  evening  from  banquets 
with  torch-light  and  music,  and  a  column  (columna  rostrafa) 
adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  ships,  was  erected,  with 
an  inscription  recording  the  details  of  his  victory.' 

In  the  following  campaign,  B.C.  259,  the  Romans  no  longer 
thought  it  necessary  to  direct  their  whole  force  against  Sicily, 
but  while  the  consul  C.  AquiUius  undertook  the  war  in  that 
island  with  only  one  consular  army,  his  colleague  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  sailed  out  with  the  fleet,  to  make  an  attack  upon  Sardinia 
and  Corsica.  The  whole  of  the  former  island  was  subject  to 
Carthage,  and  of  the  latter  at  least  the  coast.  Aleria  in  Corsica 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Carthaginian  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Hannibal,  was  destroyed ;  whereupon  Hannibal  was 
put  to  death  by  his  own  men,  with  whom  he  had  escaped  to  the 
shore,  but  he  was  honourably  buried  by  the  Romans.  Scipio 
now  landed  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  carried  away  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Olbia,  however, 
a  numerous  Carthaginian  army  made  its  appearance  and  induced 
the  consul  to  retreat. 

Carthage  suffered  much  from  this  piratical  expedition  of  the 
Romans ;  but  the  turn  which  the  war  had  taken  in  Sicily,  through 
the  diminution  of  their  forces,  was  even  more  injurious  to  the 


*  Some  firagmentt  of  this  inscription  ptrt  of  an  accnimte  rettoiution  made 

are   still   exunt;    but  -whether   the  at  a  later   time  when    the  original 

marble  slabs  on  which  thej  are  en-  monument  was  destroyed,  is  a  matter 

graved  are  the  original  ones,  or  formed  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 
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Romans ;  for  the  Carthaginiiiii  Hamilcar  took  several  towns,  and 
killed  about  4000  Eomans ;  his  operations  for  fortifying  what 
he  possessed,  as  well  as  for  recovering  what  had  been  lost,  were 
so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  the  consul  Aquillius  was  compelled 
to  confine  himself  to  acting  on  the  defensive.  At  the  same  time, 
Rome  was  threatened  by  a  conspiracy  within  her  own  walls  .* 
4000  Samnites,  who  had  be^n  enlisted  for  the  service  of  the 
fleet,  were  quartered  at  Rome ;  there  they  found  many  of  their 
countrymen  in  slavery,  and  their  sympathies  establislied  a  bond 
of  union  between  them  :  -  slaves  of  other  nations  also,  and  all  in 
fact  who  were  thirsting  for  vengeance,  were  readily  admitted  into 
ikt  conspiracy.  Three  thousand  slaves  are  said  to  have  thus 
joined  the  Samnites.  Their  intention  was  to  set  fire  to  the  city, 
and  rouse  the  whole  slave  population  to  rebellion.  But  the  plot 
was  commuuicated  to  the  senate  by  the  commander  <^  the 
Samnites,  and  the  conspiracy  was  suppressed.  The  Roman 
ascendancy  in  Sicily  also  was  restored,  in  b.o.  25  8,  by  the  consul 
A.  Atilius  Galatinus.  Myttistratum  had  been  besieged  by  the 
Romans  for  seven  months,  and  the  Carthaginian  garrison  still 
held  out ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  dying  of  hunger,  and  suffering 
intense  misery.  The  Carthaginians  at  last  quitted  the  place, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  to  settle  their  affidrs  with  the 
Romans  as  well  as  they  could.  But  the  latter  had  no  men^  : 
the  town  was  taken  by  storm ;  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were 
massacred,  and  the  few  survivors  had  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  slavery.  From  Myttistratum  the  Romans  marched 
to  Camarina ;  but  on  their  way  thither  through  the  mountains, 
they  fell  into  a  danger  similar  to  that  which  threatened  the 
Romans  in  their  first  war  against  the  Samnites,  and  were  saved 
by  a  similar  act  of  heroism.  A  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  M. 
Calpumius  Flamma,^  with  a  bravery  equal  to  that  of  Leonidas 


7  It  is  lingular  that  tbe  uame  of  pnrniut    Flamma,  Varro   called  him 

this  gallant  officer  is  not  the  same  in  Caedicius,  and  Claudius  Quadi%arius 

all  accounts;  for  while  Livy  {EpU,  mentioned  him   under  the  name  of 

XTii.  and  zzii.  60)  calls  him  M.  Gal-  Laberius.— See  Oellins,  iii.  7. 
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at  Thermopylae,  opposed  the  whole  hostile  army  in  a  narrow 
mouDtain  pass,  with  a  gallant  band  of  300  comrades,  while  the 
Bomans  gained  a  free  passage.  The  tribune  himself  was 
afterwards  found  bleeding  among  the  corpses  of  his  companions ; 
bat  his  life  was  saved.  Camarina  and  Gela  were  then  taken  and 
destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  or  sold  as 
slaTes.  Enna  also  surrendered,  and  the  consul  appeared  before 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  near  Panormus,  but  the  enemy  did  not 
venture  to  come  forward. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  B.C.  257,  nearly  one-half  of 
Sicily  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
Bomans  had  only  recovered  what  they  had  previously  lost.  A 
naval  victory,  which  C'  Atilius  gained  off  Tyndaris,  gave  them 
finesh  hopes  of  terminating  the  war,  in  which  they  were  only 
wasting  their  strength.  Their  exertions  were  immense,  and, 
in  B.C.  256,  a  fleet  of  830  quinqueremes,  each  manned  by 
300  marines,  sailed  out  under  the  consuls,  L.  Manlius  and 
M.  Atilius  Begulns,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  over  to  Africa. 
The  Carthaginians  met  them  with  850  quinqueremes,  which 
carried  150,000  men;  and  then  was  fought  the  greatest  naval 
action  that  the  world  had  yet  seen.  The  encounter  of  the  two 
fleets  took  place  off  Ecnomus.  The  Carthaginians  were  com- 
manded by  Hamilcar,  the  ablest  of  their  generals,  and  by  Hanno. 
The  battle  which  ensued  was  decisive  and  destructive :  the  Car- 
thaginians were  completely  defeated ;  more  than  thirty  of  their 
ships  were  sunk,  and  sixty-four  were  taken  with  their  crews, 
while  the  Bomans  lost  only  twenty-four.*  While  the  consuls 
were  repairing  their  damaged  vessels,  in  order  to  sail  for  Africa, 
Hanno  appeared  before  them,  suing  for  peace ;  but  his  suit  was 
frnitless.  The  Boman  soldiers  left  the  Sicilian  coast  with  sad 
forebodings ;  but  Begulus,  a  presumptuous  and  fool-hardy  man, 
snppressed  their  murmurs  by  threats  of  the  severest  punishment. 
Hamilcar  and  Hanno  divided  the  remnant  of  their  fleet,  intending 
to  cruise,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities  that 

•  Polyb.  i.  26,  &c 
N  2 
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might  occur  \o  strike  a  blow  against  the  enemy ;  but  Hanno 
afterwards  altered  his  phin,  and  made  for  Carthage.  The  Bomans 
landed  in  Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Clupea, 
which,  on  their  approach,  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
occupied  by  the  Bomans,  as  their  head^quarters.  From  this 
place  they  made  ravaging  excursions  over  the  country,  which 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  covered  with  splendid  villas. 
The  Carthaginians  could  not  venture  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  as  their  main  army  was  still  in  Sicily.  The  Bomans  carried 
away,  as  booty,  everything  they  thought  worth  removing ;  and  a 
countless  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  herds  of  captured  cattle 
were  driven  to  Clupea.  At  the  dose  of  the  year,  the  consul, 
L.  Manlius,  returned  to  Bome,  with  a  portion  of  the  fleet  and 
27,000  prisoners ;  a  measure  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for,  since  the  senate  cannot  have  been  so  short-sighted  as  to 
think  that  the  army  of  Begulus  alone  would  be  su£&cient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  of  Carthage. 

Whether  Begulus  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Africa,  or  whether, 
as  Polybius  says,*^  it  was  his  own  wish  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  dose,  so  that  his  successors  might  not  reap 
the  glory  of  subduing  Carthage,  is  a  doubtful  question ;  for  our 
authorities  contradict  one  another ;  at  any  rate,  we  may  here 
remark,  that  Begulus  is  one  of  the  characters  who  are  much 
overrated  in  history.  He  had  indeed  the  Boman  virtues  of  his 
age ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  a  great  general ;  and  he  enter-; 
tained  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune,  for 
which  he  had  afterwards  to  atone,  to  the  injury  of  his  country 
no  less  than  of  himself. 

Early  in  B.C.  255,  Begulus  opened  the  new  campaign,  by 
laying  siege  to  the  town  of  Adis.  In  the  meantime,  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  brought  over  a  part  of  their  Sicilian  army ;  but 
neither  their  commanders  nor  their  soldiers  had  any  courage, 

nor  did  they  yet  understand  the  nature  of  a  Boman  war ;  they 
therefore  withdi'cw   to  the  mountains,  although  their  cavalry 

•  I.  31. 
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and  elephants  might  have  been  used  in  the  plains  with  great 
efTect  against  the  Eomans.  Their  attempts,  from  their  position  in 
the  mountains,  to  relieve  Adis,  were  useless  ;  their  infantry  was 
beaten  and  dispersed.  A  fearfiil  number  of  Carthaginians  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  the  rest  retreated  within  the 
walls  of  their  city.  Tunis  was  taken  by  Eegulus,  and  seventy- 
four  other  places  submitted  to  him.  The  Numidians  also  threw 
off  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  completed  the  devastation  of 
the  country.  In  this  campaign,  Begulus  is  reported  to  have 
encountered  on  the  river  Bagradas,  a  gigantic  serpent,  which 
measured  120  feet  in  length,  and  attacked  and  devoured  the 
soldiers.  The  monster,  it  is  said,  could  not  be  overcome  until 
the  whole  Eoman  army  attacked  it.^*'  Carthage  was  crowded  to 
excess  by  the  numbers  of  country  people  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  it,  and  who  began  to  suffer  from  famine  and  disease.  Under 
these  distressing  circumstances,  the  Carthaginians  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Roman  camp,  to  negotiate  for  peace.  B^^ulus 
might  now  have  concluded  the  war,  and  obtained  for  llome  an 
indemnification  for  the  great  losses  she  had  already  sustained ; 
but  believing  that  he  held  the  fate  of  Carthage  in  his  hands,  he 
wished  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  his  supposed  power, 
and  thus  to  leave  nothing  whatever  for  a  successor  to  do.  He 
therefore  required  Carthage  to  give  up  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to 
restore  all  the  Eoman  prisoners  without  ransom,  to  give  ransom 
for  those  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute,  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Bome,  to  renounce 
the  right  of  carrying  on  any  war  without  the  sanction  of  Rome, 
to  surrender  all  ships  of  war  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  to 
assist  Rome  in  her  military  undertakings  if  she  thought  fit  to  ask 
for  such  support.  To  these  insolent  and  exorbitant  demands  the 
Carthaginian  envoys  made  no  answer,  for  Carthage  was  yet  too 
strong  to  submit  to   such  humiliating  terms;    but  it  would 

^  Thii  Ule,  thoQgli  it  wu  related      tion  which  Naeviiu  had  ^ven  of  the 
by  Livy,  i«  a  mere  fable,  and  was  pro-      fint  Punic  war. 
bablv  derived  from  the  poetical  descrip^ 
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probably  have  fallen  nevertheless,  bnt  for  the  valour  and  sldll  of 
one  man,  and  that  man  a  foreigner,  Xanthippus  of  Sparta. 

Xanthippus  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  though  he  was  probably  not  a  common  mercenary :  he  must 
have  distinguished  himself  before,  and  acquired  fame  in  the  wars 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  Greece,  for  otherwise  it  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  have  gained  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  the  Carthaginian  people,  who  at  this  critical  moment 
listened  to  his  advice,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  supreme  command 
of  their  forces.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  ignorance  and 
inability  of  their  generals  were  the  only  causes  of  their  mis- 
fortunes. He  caused  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be 
enlisted,  and  mercenaries  to  be  taken  from  all  quarters  into  the 
service  of  Carthage,  and  when  he  had  trained  the  new  army 
outside  the  city,  it  became  so  obvious  that  through  his  influence, 
the  troops  were  animated  by  a  better  spirit,  that  fresh  hopes  of 
success  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  people."  He  taught  them  the 
use  of  elephants  in  war,  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
previously  unacquainted,  and  had  one  hundred  of  those  animals 
trained  for  this  campaign.  With  an  army  of  14,000  foot  and 
4000  horse  he  went  out  to  meet  Begulus,  who  oonunanded  an 
army  of  upwards  of  30,000  foot.  The  Romans  at  first  despised 
the  bold  presumption  of  the  Greek,  but  the  confidence  and 
firmness  with  which  he  approached  soon  began  to  make  them 
uneasy.  A  well  arranged  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
elephants  and  cavalry  decided  the  victory  for  the  Carthaginians : 
the  whole  Roman  army  was  dispersed  or  annihilated,  and  Regulus 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  600  men.  80,000  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  battle;  only  2000  escaped  to  Clupea. 
After  this  victory,  Xanthippus  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  from 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  foreign  city ;  and,  honoured  with 
rich  presents,  he  returned  to  his  own  country. 

Ser.  Fulvius  and  M.  Aemilius,  the  consuls  of  the  year,  now 
sailed  out  to  AMca  with  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  consisting 

"  Polyb.  L  82. 
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of  at  least  300  ships,  in  order  to  rescue  the  garrison  of  Clupea, 
which  had  defended  the  town  most  gallantly  against  the  utmost 
eftbrts  of  the  Carthaginians  to  dear  their  country  of  the  remnant 
of  the  hostile  army.  The  Roman  fleet  was  met  by  that  of 
Carthage  near  Cape  Hermaeum,  and  the  former  won  a  brilliant 
victory :  104  Carthaginian  ships  are*  said  to  have  been  destroyed, 
and  30  to  have  been  taken  with  their  crews ;  about  30,000  men 
perished,  while  the  loss  of  the  Romans  is  stated  to  have  been 
trifling."  After  this  victory  the  consuls  sailed  to  Clupea.  Here 
the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  beaten  again,  whereby 
the  Romans  were  enabled  to  take  on  board  the  garrison,  which 
was  already  sufiering  from  famine.  They  then  quitted  Africa, 
and  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily  towards  Syracuse. 
It  was  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  Roman  fleet,  the 
commanders  of  which  had  disregarded  the  caution  of  experienced 
pilots,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  :  some  ships  were  thrown  upon 
the  harbourless  coast,  others  were  swallowed  up  in  the  waters. 
The  number  of  vessels  thus  lost  varies  in  our  authorities  between 
340  and  220.^^  The  whole  coast,  from  Camarina  to  Fachynus, 
was  covered  with  wrecks  and  corpses.  On  this  occasion  Hiero 
acted  the  part  of  a  true  friend  to  the  Romans,  providing  those 
who  had  escaped  with  food  and  clothing :  the  remnants  of  the 
fleet  assembled  at  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  of  the  Bomans  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Carthaginians.  They  had  in  the  meantime  subdued  their  faithless 
subjects  in  Africa ;  and  having  learned  from  Xantbippus  a  system 
of  tactics  which  the  Bomans  could  not  withstand,  they  sent  strong 
reinforcements  to  Sicily,  one-half  of  which  was  still  in  their 
possession,  and  where  they  made  new  conquests,  the  Romans 
confining  themselves  to  acting  on  the  defensive  among  the  moun- 
tains. As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  fearful  destruction  of  the  fleet 
reached  Rome,  the  senate,  far  from  desponding,  forthwith  decreed 
the  building  of  a  new  fleet.     Two  hundred  and  twenty  ships 

^  Poljb.  i.  86  ;  Diodor.  ExcerpL  xxiVu  14 ;  Oroa.  iv.  9 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  22. 
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were  completed  within  the  short  space  of  three  months,  and,  in 
B.C.  254,  were  conducted  to  Sicily  by  the  consols  Cn.  Cornelius 
Scipio  and  A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  with  a  large  number  of  troops. 
Fanormus  was  now  blockaded,  while  the  Carthaginian  general 
did  not  dare  to  leave  his  quarters  near  lilybaeum,  and  the  place 
was  soon  taken.  After  this  important  conquest,  many  of  the 
towns,  such  as  Tyndaris  and  Soloeis,  which  had  till  then  been 
faithful  to  Carthage,  surrendered  to  the  Romans ;  but  the  ships 
which  were  carrying  the  booty  to  Rome  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians.  As,  however,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  proceeded 
but  slowly,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  252,  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  C. 
Sempronius  Blaesus,  were  tempted  to  sail  once  more  to  Africa 
with  their  whole  fleet  of  260  ships.  The  Carthaginians  offered 
no  resistance,  and  the  Romans  laid  waste  the  coast  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis ;  but  they  soon  discovered  the  dangers  of  those  gulfs,  and 
it  was  not  without  the  utmost  exertions,  and  the  sacrifice  of  part 
of  their  booty,  that  they  escaped  from  the  Syrtis.  They  steered 
towards  Panotmus,  and  thence  endeavoured  to  sail  across  to  the 
coast  of  Italy.  But  when  they  arrived  in  sight  of  Cape  Palinurus, 
they  were  surprised  by  a  fearful  storm,  in  which  150  ships  were 
wrecked,  and  the  booty  they  had  brought  from  Africa  was  lost 
amid  the  waves.  This  second  disaster  at  sea  broke  down  the 
courage  of  the  Romans  on  that  element :  the  senate  resolved  that 
the  fleet  should  not  be  restored  again,  and  that  only  sixty  ships 
should  be  kept  for  the  protection  of  the  Italian  coasts  and  of  the 
transports  which  had  to  be  sent  to  Sicily. 

But  though  the  Romans  had  renounced  the  sea,  they  were  stiQ 
able  in  the  same  year  to  conquer  Lipara  and  Thermae,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily ;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  confined  to  the 
western  comer  of  the  island.  In  the  following  year,  the  Romans 
were  arrayed  against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  territories  of  Selinus 
and  LUybaeum  ;  but  not  being  able  to  overcome  their  fear  of  the 
elephants,  and  remembering  the  fate  of  Regulus,  they  did  .not 
venture  upon  a  decisive  battle.  This  backwardness  induced  the 
Carthaginian  general,  who  had  come  over  with  a  large  army  and 
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ISO  elephants,  to  offer  battle.  The  proconsul,  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  who  wss  encamped,  in  B.C.  250,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fanormus,  retreated  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  dose  up 
to  the  walls  of  that  town,  where  he  had  his  fortified  camp.  He 
managed  the  battle  with  great  skill,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
completely  defeated :  many  fell  on  the  field  of  battle ;  others, 
who  endeayoured  by  swimming  to  reach  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  was  following  the  movements  of  the  army,  perished  in  the 
waves.  The  triumph  of  Metellus  was  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  Carthaginian  officers  of  rank,  and  with  104  elephants, 
which  were  afterwards  killed  in  the  Circus. 

This  was  the  third  great  battle  that  had  been  fought  during 
the  war;  and  it  was  the  last,  though  4;he  struggle  continued 
many  years  longer ;  for,  during  the  subsequent  period,  we  hear 
of  scarcely  anything  else  than  sieges,  which  were  conducted  in  a 
slow  and  tedious  manner.  Sicily,  however,  which,  during  the 
whole  of  this  war  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  armies  and  fleets 
of  both  belligerent  parties,  and  was  ravaged  by  both,  was  partially 
reduced  to  that  condition  of  desolation,  which  was  completed  in 
the  Hannibalian  war,  and  from  which  it  has  not  recovered  to  this 
day.  After  their  defeat  at  Panormus,  the  Carthaginians  evacuated 
Selinus,  whose  inhabitants  they  carried  to  their  great  fortress  of 
Lilybaeum,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Drepana,  was  now  the 
only  place  of  importance  they  possessed  in  Sicily.  Their  late 
defeat,  and  the  progress  of  the  Eomans  in  the  island,  induced  the 
Carthaginians  to  send  an  embassy  to  Home  with  proposals  for 
peace,  or  at  least  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Eegulus,  who 
had  now  been  their  prisoner  for  nearly  ^ve  years,  went  with  the 
ambassadors,  under  a  promise  that  he  would  return  into  captivity 
if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  countrymen  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  Carthage.  He  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
discussion  in  the  senate,  and  he  there  objected  to  the  peace  no 
less  vehemently  than  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners :  he  preferred 
his  honour  and  his  oath  to  all  the  enticements  of  his  firiends 
to  remain  behind ;   and  in  order  to  remove  all  temptations,  he 

n3 
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pretended  that  a  alow  poison  had  been  administered  to  him,  which 
would  aoon  end  his  days.  He  then  withdrew  from  the  embraces 
of  his  friends,  and  returned  to  Carthage,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tortures.  This  story  of 
the  embassy  of  Begulus,  which,  through  poets  and  orators,  has 
become  more  celebrated  than  any  other,  is  quite  devoid  of 
historical  foundation.  Polybius,  the  most  ancient  and  trust-worthy 
of  the  writers  on  those  times,  knew  nothing  of  it ;  it  is  in  all 
probability  a  mere  fiction,  devised  partly  to  honour  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  partly  to  excite  hatred  against  the  Carthaginians, 
or  to  justify  the  cruel  treatment  which  some  Carthaginian 
prisoners  experienced  from  the  family  of  Eegulus,  to  which  they 
had  been  given  over.'^-  The  captivity  of  Begulus  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  he  had  deserved  his  fate  by  the  overbearing  conduct 
and  hard-heartedness  with  which,  when  prosperous,  he  had 
treated  the  humbled  enemy.  His  return  to  Carthage,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  an  historical  fact,  was  no  more  than  his  duty; 
and  if  he  had  reason  to  fear,  it  was  his  own  fault. 

Eome  rejected  the  proposed  peace,  because  she  had  resolved 
not  to  lay  down  her  arms  until  all  Sicily  should  be  subdued. 
Hence  the  consuls  of  B.C.  250,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso, 
went  to  Sicily  with  four  legions  and  a  large  number  of  allied 
troops.  Their  success  at  Panormus  had  so  much  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Eomans,  that  the  senate  ordered  a  new  fleet  of 
200  ships  to  be  built  without  delay.  The  consuls  laid  siege  to 
Lilybaeum,  which  was  fortified  by  every  means  which  the  art  of 
fortification  then  afforded.  The  Bomans  surrounded  the  town 
frt>m  sea  to  sea  with -a  strong  line  of  fortifications,  and  their  fleet 
cruised  before  the  harbour,  and  guarded  its  entrance,  which  they 
afterwards  endeavoured  even  to  block  up  by  sinking  a  number  of 
ships,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  fortress 
and  Carthage.      The  faithless  mercenaries,  to  whom  the  defence 

'^Zonar.  viii.  |5;  Diodor.  jPino^.     598,  &.C.;  Lecturei  on  Rom,  HUtt. 
lib.  xxir.  p.  566,  ed.  Wctseling :  comp.      toI.  L,  p.  128. 
Niebuhr,  Hitt,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p. 
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was  intrusted,  woald  have  sold  the  city  to  the  enemy,  had  not 
au  honest  Achaean  of  the  name  oi  Alexo  disclosed  the  plot  to 
the  Carthaginian  commander,  who  could  only  insure  the  fidelity 
of  the  traitors  by  the  promise  of  greater  advantages  than  they 
expected  from  the  Bomans.  The  latter  in  the  meantime  conducted 
the  siege  with  considerable  success ;  but  a  bold  Carthaginian 
admiral,  of  the  name  of  Hannibal,  kept  up  the  communication 
between  Carthage  and  Idlybaeum  by  making  his  way  through  the 
Boman  fleet,  and,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  Bomans, 
auooeeded  in  introducing  reinforcements  into  the  place,  amid  the 
joyous  shouts  of  the  distressed  inhabitants.  This  success 
emboldened  the  besieged  to  make  a  sally,  but  it  failed,  notwith- 
standing their  great  exertions.  What  men,  however,  could  not 
accomplish,  was  soon  afterwards  achieved  by  the  aid  of  a  storm, 
which  blew  in  the  direction  of  the  Boman  camp.  As  the  camp 
was  full  of  combustible  materials,  the  besieged  threw  fire  into  it 
during  the  storm,  which  caused  a  conflagration,  consuming  all 
the  engines,  towers,  and  galleries  of  the  Bomans,  who,  after  this 
loss,  confined  themselves  to  blockading  the  town,  in  order  to 
compel  it  by  hunger  to  smrrender ;  for  the  besieged  were  sufiFenng 
from  scarcity,  in  consequence  of  which  .epidemic  diseases  broke 
out  among  them.  The  Boman  fleet  was  still  stationed  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  while  that  of  Carthage  was  at 
Drepana. 

The  Bomans  still  made  very  great  efforts,  and  in  b,o,  S&49,  the 
consul,  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  led  a  supplementary  army  to  Sicily. 
His  presumption  and  fool-hardiness  cost  the  republic  the  lives  of 
thousands,  about  whom  he,  a  true  Claudian,  was  little  concerned. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  harbour  of  Drepana,  he  endeavoured  early 
in  the  morning,  and  contrary  to  the  auspices,  which  he  despised, 
to  enter  it  and  take  the  enemy  by  surprise ;  but  the  Carthaginian 
admiral,  Adherbal,  had  been  very  watchful,  and  as  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  entering,  he  led  his  ships  out  to  sea  in  a  long  line  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance.  Claudius  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  thwarted,  and  ordered  his  ships  to  retreat,  but  it  was 
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too  late ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  profiting  by  the  confusion  and 
hurry  of  the  Uomans,  cut  off  their  retreat.  Ninety-three  ships 
were  destroyed  or  taken,  and  only  thirty  escaped  with  the  consul.^' 
This  victory  was  a  very  easy  one,  and  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  quite  insignificant.  They  now  reoorered  their  ascendancy 
in  Sicily,  while  at  Eome  the  most  vehement  indignation  burst 
forth  against  the  presumptuous  consul.  The  senate  ordered  him 
to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  then  to  lay  down  his  dignity  and  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct.  Claudius,  who  scorned  the  command 
of  the  senate,  had  the  insolence  to  appoint  M.  Glycias,  the  son  of 
a  freedman,  to  the  dictatorship.  The  Bomans  could  not  endure 
this  insult :  they  deprived  the  unworthy  man  of  his  office ;  and 
in  his  place  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  was  made  dictator.  Claudius 
himself  was  charged  with  high  treason  against  the  people ;  but 
whether  he  was  punished,  or  escaped  on  account  of  a  thunder- 
storm, which,  according  to  some,  broke  out  during  the  assembly, 
and  thus  stopped  the  proceedings,  is  uncertain.  He  does  not 
appear  however  to  have  long  survived  his  disgrace;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  made  away  with  himself. 

During  this  period  of  the  war,  the  Roman  generals  were  below 
mediocrity,  and  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Carthaginians,  even 
before  the  appearance  of  the  great  Hamilcar  on  the  scene  of 
action ;  but  the  Bomans  had  the  advantage  of  better  soldiers 
than  the  mercenaries  of  the  enemy.  The  Carthaginians  followed 
up  their  victory  at  Drepana  with  great  energy.  Hannibal  took 
the  Boman  provision-ships  from  the  harbour  of  Panormus,  and 
sent  them  to  Lilybaeum ;  while  Carthalo  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  Boman  fleet,  and  then  made  predatory 
excursions  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  the  same  year 
another  great  disaster  happened  to  the  Bomans.  The  consul, 
C.  Junius,  the  colleague  of  Claudius,  had  arrived  with  sixty  ships 
near  Messana,  and  there  joined  the  remnant  of  the  Boman  fleet. 
As  the  army  at  Lilybaeum  was  suffering  greatly  from  want,  he 
assembled,  partly  at  Messana,  and  partly  at  Syracuse,  a  large 

»  Polyb.  I.  51 ;  Eutrop.  U.  26;  comp.  Diodor.  Exetrpt,  xxiv.  1. 
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ooDVoy  of  800  transports  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  army. 
A  detachment  of  this  convoy  was  sent  out  in  advance,  under  the 
protection  of  a  part  of  the  fleet,  while  the  consul  remained 
behind  at  Syracuse.  Carthalo,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  pur- 
suing these,  destroyed  a  large  number  of  the  transports,  and 
seventeen  ships  of  war.  He  then  withdrew  into  the  river  Halycus 
to  wait  for  the  other  detachment,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
Gonsnl  himself,  who,  when  the  Carthaginians  came  out  of  the 
river  to  meet  him,  fled  towards  the  coast  of  Camarina.  A  storm 
was  threatening,  and  the  Carthaginians  retired  to  a  place  of 
safety ;  but  C.  Junius,  neglecting  the  approaching  danger,  exposed 
his  fleet  to  destruction.  He  lost  aU  his  ships  of  war,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  and  his  transports  were  dashed  to  pieces.  The 
crews,  however,  were,  for  the  most  part,  saved,  and  with  these 
he  joined  the  land  army,  endeavouring  to  cover  his  loss  by  the 
conquest  of  Eryx,  the  only  one  that  Borne  made  in  that  year. 
Junius,  like  Claudius,  had  despised  the  warning  of  the  auspices, 
and  was  likewise  accused  before  the  people,  but  he  withdrew 
from  condemnation  by  going  into  voluntary  exile. 

The  series  of  misfortunes  whicb  the  Bomans  had  suifered 
induced  them  a  second  time  to  renounce  all  maritime  warfare, 
and  to  confine  themselves  to  keeping  up  a  few  ships.  The 
Carthaginians  being  now  the  sole  masters  of  the  sea,  Carthalo, 
in  B.C.  248,  landed  in  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Italy,  and 
avenged  the  sufferings  of  Africa  by  ravaging  the  country.^* 
But  as  all  these  successes  could  not  restore  the  exhausted 
resources  of  Carthage,  an  attempt  was  made  to  borrow  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  king  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt,  who 
however  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Carthage,  because 
he  wished  to  remain  neutral.*' 

In  these  difficult  circumstances,  the  great  HamUcar,  sumaroed 
Borca,  that  is.  Lightning,  undertook  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Carthaginian  forces.  He  must  then  have  been  about  the  age 
of  thirty :  he  began  his  operations  with  unparalleled  boldness, 

>«  Zonar.  viii.  16  ;  Oroi.  iy.  10.         ^7  Appian,  SieuL  p.  92,  ed.  Sch weigh. 
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for  he  was  a  true  military  genius,  and  worthy  to  be  the  father  of 
Hannibal.  He  first  tamed  the  rebellious  mercenaries  by  severe 
discipline,  and  then  sailed  out  to  plunder  the  coasts  of  Bruttium 
and  LocrL  On  his  return  in  B.C.  247,  he  landed  at  Panormus, 
while  the  consuls,  L.  Caecilius  Metellui  and  N.  Fabius  Buteo, 
were  continuing  the  sieges  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana  with  sepa- 
rate armies.  Hamilcar  took  his  position  on  Mount  Hercte  (the 
modem  Monte  Pelegrino),  where  he  maintained  himself  as  in  a 
fortress  for  a  period  of  three  years,  making  occasional  ravaging 
excursions  upon  the  coast  of  Italy  as  far  as  Cumae  in  Campania. 
No  great  battle  was  fought  during  those  three  years,  although 
the  hostile  armies  were  often  aiyayed  against  each  other,  and 
constantly  in  great  activity ;  but  Hamilcar  completely  paralysed 
the  Romans,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  injuring  them. 
His  object  was  to  wear  them  out,  and  gradually  to  form  an  army 
so  well  disciplined,  that  Rome  should  not  be  able  to  resist  it  in 
the  field.  After  the  third  year  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  his 
original  plan,  for  he  left  Hercte  and  took  possession  of  Eryx. 
In  this  town,  which  was  situated  on  a  mountain,  and  from  which 
the  communication  with  the  sea  was  much  more  difficult  than 
from  Hercte,  he  was  blockaded  by  the  Romans.  The  mercenaries 
who  had  served  under  him  felt  so  much  admiration  for  him,  that 
no  one  ventured  to  undertake  anything  against  him.  We  cannot 
enter  here  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  petty  but  bloody 
engagements  which  took  place  during  this  period;  but  shall 
relate  an  anecdote  which  shows  the  great  and  amiable  character 
of  Hamilcar.  In  B.C.  243,  the  consul,  C.  Fundanius,  fought  a 
battle  against  him.  Hamilcar  was  defeated  through  the  fault  of 
his  officers,  and  many  of  his  men  were  slain.  He  sent  to  the 
conqueror  to  ask  for  a  truce  during  which  he  might  bury  his 
dead.  Fundanius  haughtily  i-eplied,  that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  living  rather  than  about  the  dead.  A  short 
tune  afterwards  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  many  of  the 
Romans  felL  When  Hamilcar  was  asked  to  allow  the  dead  to 
be  buried,  he  willingly  consented  to  do  so,  saying  that  he  carried 
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on  war  against  the  living  only.^"  This  answer,  which  was  no 
doubt  the  sincere  expression  of  his  feeUngs,  must  have  put  the 
Bomans  to  the  blush. 

The  Bomans  had  now  become  convinced  that  the  war  could 
not  be  brought  to  a  close  without  some  extraordinary  exertions, 
and  in  B.C.  ^2,  it  was  decreed  for  the  third  time  to  build  a  fleet. 
As,  however,  the  republic  did  not  possess  the  requisite  means, 
loans  were  contracted  with  wealthy  citizens  for  building  and 
equipping  a  fleet  of  200,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  of 
300  ships.  The  money  thus  advanced  was  to  be  repaid  if  the 
war  should  turn  out  favourably.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was 
undertaken  by  the  consul,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  the  praetor, 
Q.  Valerius  Falto.  The  Boman  ships  were  now  much  better 
built  than  they  had  been  at  first ;  the  maritime  towns  of  Italy 
were  also  able  to  furnish  more  skilful  sailors  than  they  had  done 
before ;  and  it  seems  that  the  Bomans  had  no  longer  any  occasion 
to  make  use  of  boarding  bridges.  The  Carthaginian  fleet,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  neglected  for  want  of  means,  whence 
the  great  exertions  which  Carthage  made  at  last  were  not 
sufficient.  Lutatius  Catulus  first  made  an  attack  upon  Drepana, 
which  was  nearly  taken,  but  he  received  a  severe  wound  which 
prevented  him  from  continuing  his  operations.  A  Carthaginian 
convoy  of  provisions  and  reinforcements  was  sent  to  Lilybaeum, 
Drepana,  and  Eryx,  and  this  fleet  arrived  at  the  Aegatian  islands. 
The  Carthaginians  wanted  to  take  Hamilcar  and  the  best  of  his 
soldiers  on  board  before  venturing  upon  an  open  sea-fight.  The 
Bomans,  who  were  cruising  along  the  coast,  would  have  lost 
everything  if  they  had  allowed  the  enemy  to  carry  out  this  plan ; 
they  therefore  resolved  upon  attacking  the  Carthaginians,  who 
accepted  the  battle.  But,  owing  to  their  ships  being  heavily 
laden  with  corn,  and  to  the  bad  condition  of  their  fleet,  which 
consisted  in  part  of  old  ships  and  had  been  got  up  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  the  Bomans  gained  an  easy  but  complete  victory :  63 
Carthaginian  ships  were  taken,  120  were  sunk,  and  the  rest 

»  Diodor.  Fragm.  Vatic,  p.  60,  ed.  Dindorf. 
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dispersed;  14,000  men  were  killed,  and  32,000  taken  prisoners. 
This  victory,  which  decided  the  issae  of  the  war,  was  gained  on 
the  10th  of  March,  B.C.  241.  Another  success  was  obtained 
soon  after  at  Eryic,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans. 

The  Carthaginians,  being  totally  unable  to  equip  a  new  fleet, 
now  sued  for  peace  ;  the  negotiations  were  conducted  by 
Uamilcar,  who  submitted  to  the  humiliating  terms  only  from 
necessity,  not  despairing  however  that  a  day  would  come  in  which 
he  might  take  vengeance  on  his  now  victorious  enemy.  The 
conditions  on  which  peace  was  concluded  were  as  follows :  the 
Carthaginians  were  to  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Carthage;  to  abstain  from  war  with  Hiero  and  his  allies  ; 
to  restore  aU  Eoman  prisoners  without  ransom;  and  to  pay 
2200  Euboean  talents  by  twenty  yearly  instalments.  The  last 
point  was  altered  by  the  Eoman  people,  to  whom  the  peace  was 
submitted  for  its  sanction,  to  the  effect  that  Carthage  should  pay 
1000  talents  more,  and  that  the  number  of  yearly  instalment 
should  be  reduced  to  ten.*' 

This  peace  terminated  the  first  Punic  war  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  after  its  commencement.  It  had  been  conducted  with 
immense  exertions  by  both  parties,  and  the  losses  which  the  two 
states  had  sustained  were  prodigious.  Bome  had  lost  700  ships 
of  war,  and  Carthage  500 ;  from  which  we  may  infer  the  number 
of  men  that  were  killed  or  led  into  slavery :  a  much  larger 
number  must  have  perished  in  the  battles,  and  by  hunger  and 
epidemics.  Eome  however  derived  new  strength  from  her  allies, 
and  she  was  yet  full  of  that  vital  principle  which  was  ever  capable 
of  renovation ;  hence  she  felt  her  losses  and  misfortunes  less 
than  Cai-thage,  who  had  already  fallen  from  her  ancient  greatness, 
and  was  obliged  to  trust  her  safety  to  foreign  mercenaries.  The 
dominion  which  Bome  had  acquired  over  Sicily  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean paved  the  way  for  new  conquests ;  and  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  the  national  hatred  between  the  two  republics, 
which  had  been  nourished  and  increased  by  the  long  and  bloody 

»»  Polyb.  i.  62,  63;  comp.  iii.  27;  Zonar.  viu.  17;  Oro«.  iv.  11. 
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war,  and  tbe  oyerweening  assumption  of  Eome,  would  not  allow 
the  peace  to  last  much  longer  than  was  necessary  to  enable  both 
parties  to  gather  strength  for  another  straggle. 

As  Sicily  was  a  distinct  country  by  itself,  the  Bomans  resolved 
to  give  it  a  constitution  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  case 
of  conquered  nations  in  Italy:  they  made  Sicily  a  Eoman 
province  {provincial,  that  is,  a  country  out  of  Italy  which  had 
lost  its  sovereignty,  and  was  under  the  administration  of  a  Boman 
governor,  who  was  sent  thither  every  year  with  the  title  of  praetor, 
or  proconsul,  and  had  supreme  civil  as  well  as  military  power, 
{potes£a8  and  imperium).  The  governor  was  assisted  in  his 
administration  by  quaestors,  and  a  train  of  other  officials.  The 
Roman  state  was  in  reality  the  owner  of  the  land  contained  in  a 
province ;  or,  at  least,  the  provindals  were  not  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  according  to  the  Eoman  law,  and  were  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession  of  it  only  on  condition  of  paying  to  Some  a  certain 
amount  of  taxes,  namely  a  tenth  of  the  wine,  oil,  olives,  and 
other  products  of  the  soil.  This  tax  was  let  to  farm  by  the 
censors  at  Bome,  either  to  Bomans  or  to  wealthy  natives  of  the 
provinces.  Some  portions  of  a  province,  however,  might  remain 
the  property  of  the  provincials,  who  had  then  to  pay  a  land-tax, 
from  which  all  land  in  Italy  was  exempt.  The  provincials 
generally  did  not  serve  in  the  Boman  armies,  (for  they  were 
usually  deprived  of  their  arms  :)  whenever  they  did,  it  was  only 
as  auxiliaries,  never  as  allies  of  Bome. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  all  the  towns  of  Sicily 
were  not  reduced  to  this  condition,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hiero, 
the  towns  of  Messana,  Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  became  cid' 
taUa  foederatae,  and  retained  their  territories  as  independent 
states.   Panormus,  Segesta,  Centoripa,  and  others,  became  liberae 

^  The  etymology  of  the  word  pro-  it  voald  mean  **  a  country  paying  a 

vincia  it  very  uncertain  ;  the  ancienta  tax  to  the  ruling  state ;  ^  it  may  per- 

derived  it  from  pro  andvtnoefe  in  the  hapa  more  prohably  he  regarded  as  a 

rente  of  "  to  push  forward,**  or  **  to  contraction  of  providetUiaj  and  if  to, 

drive  before  one  ;**  Niebuhr  connects  it  would  tignify  a  country  intmated 

it  with  proventuty  according  to  which  to  the  care  of  some  one. 
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civUateB,  that  is,  they  had  not  to  pay  any  taxes  {decimae)  to 
Borne. 

When  a  country  became  a  Boman  province,  it  gradually  fell 
into  decay ;  for  a  number  of  wealthy  strangers  or  Boman 
speculators  usually  settled  in  it,  and  purchased  the  lands  at 
reduced  prices.  Hence  the  number  of  lanclowners  in  Sicily,  for 
instance,  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero  extremely  small;  and  the 
few  who  thus  monopolised  the  land,  had  it  cultivated  by  hordes 
of  slaves,  while  the  free  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  abject 
poverty.  Such  a  state  of  things  accounts  for  the  dreadful  servile 
wars,  which  in  later  times  broke  out  in  Sicily. 

With  the  exception  of  the  transitory  revolt  of  the  Samuite 
soldiers,  all  the  Italians  had  been  quiet  duiing  the  long  period  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  a  fact  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the  wise 
moderation  with  which  Bome  treated  her  Italian  subjects;  though 
their  weakness,  and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  certainly 
would  not  have  been  very  lenient  rulers,  may  likewise  have  con- 
tributed to  keep  the  Italians  quiet.  During  this  time,  we  hear 
little  of  constitutional  changes,  for  which,  in  fact,  there  was 
scarcely  any  occasion.  In  B.C.  258,  Tib.  Coruncanius,  a  plebeian, 
was  made  pontifex  maximus,  and  was  the  first  of  his  order  who 
obtained  that  office ;  he  proved  to  be  a  more  distinguished  person 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.'^  After  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  quaestors,  which  had  taken  place  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  election  of  new  members  of  the  senate  was  no 
longer  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  censors,  for  as  vacancies 
occurred,  they  were  filled  up  with  those  who  had  been  quaestors; 
and  as  the  quaestors  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  senate  may 
be  said  to  have  consisted  at  this  time  of  wealthy  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  people:  for  none  but  wealthy  persons  could  hope  to 
obtain  any  of  the  higher  magistracies  ;  wealth  having  now 
acquired  the  influence  which  formerly  belonged  to  birth  only. 
Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  Funic  war,  the  Boman 
republic  had  every  year  paid  the  sum  of  600  minae  to  defray  the 

SI  liv.  Ej^.  xTiii. ;  Cic.  Ik  Leg,  ii.  21,  Dt  Oral,  iii.  15,  BnU,  14. 
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expenses  of  the  public  festiyals  and  games,"  but  from  that  time 
forward  the  aediles  were  obliged  to  undertake  the  payment  of 
those  expenses ;  and  the  aedileship  being  an  introduction  to  the 
higher  offices,  the  latter  thus  became  inaccessible  to  any  except  the 
wealthy;  for  no  one  who  had  not  treated  the  people  with  splendid 
games  in  his  aedileship  could  hope  to  be  raised  to  greater  dignities. 
This  change,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
exercised  no  small  influence  upon  the  future  condition  of  the 
republic.  In  B.C.  243,  a  second  praetor  was  appointed,  probably 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  reserve  army  in  Italy,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  on  the  coasts,  which  were  no 
longer  protected  by  a  fleet. 

In  B.C.  264,  Bome  saw  the  first  gladiatorial  exhibition ;  it  was 
presented  by  D.  Junius  Brutus  at  the  exequies  of  his  father. 
Uow  much  those  games,  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
principal  amusements  of  the  Bomans,  contributed  to  debase  and 
bmtalise  their  national  taste  and  character,  no  explanation  is 
needed  to  render  manifest. 

^  Dionys.  viL,  p.  475,  ed.  Sylburg. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DISTRRSS  OF  CARTUAOB,  AND  ITS  LOSS  OP  SARDINIA— WARS  AGAINST  THE 
ILLYRIAN8,  LIOURIANS,  AND  GAULS — ^THB  CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SPAIN — 
THE  8A0UNTINB  WAR. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  had  scarcely  been  ooneluded  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Falerii  rose  against  Eome  (b.g.  241) ;  but  this 
senseless  revolt  of  a  single  town  against  the  city  that  had  just 
acquired  the  dominion  of  Sicily,  and  had  humbled  the  power  of 
Carthage,  was  put  down  within  six  days,  and  a  large  number  of 
Faliscans  had  to  pay  for  their  fool-hardiness  with  their  liyes. 
Rome,  however,  was  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  ;  for  though 
she  had  not  seen  the  enemy  in  her  own  territory,  still  the  expen- 
diture of  such  immense  sums  of  money,  with  the  loss  of  no  less 
than  700  ships,  was  felt  very  severely.  She  therefore  required 
time  to  recover  her  strength,  and  it  was  probably  not  without 
some  secret  satisfaction  that  she  witnessed  the  new  disasters 
which  befel  Carthage  immediately  after  the  peace. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  armies  of  Carthage 
consisted  mainly  of  mercenaries :  when  the  troops  returned  to 
Africa,  after  the  evacuation  of  Sicily,  Carthage  was  unable  to  pay 
the  arrears  due  to  these  clamorous  hordes,  which  consisted  of 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  insurgents 
were  stirred  up  and  encouraged  by  the  Italian  deserters,  who 
dreaded  nothing  more  than  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 
One  of  these  deserters,  Spendius,  a  Campanian,  made  himself 
particularly  conspicuous,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents. This  intestine  war  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
cruelty  and  brutality  on  both  sides,  and  Carthage  was  brought  to 
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the  brink  of  destruction,  for  at  times  its  whole  dominion  was 
ooniined  to  its  walls  and  foi-tifications,  all  the  surrounding 
country  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  Carthaginian 
subjects  in  Africa,  and  even  the  Punic  towns  of  Utica  and  Hippo, 
likewise  revolted,  being  unable  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  imposed 
upon  them.  Utica  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  place  itself  under 
the  protection  of  Home ;  but  the  Bomans  were  generous  and 
honourable  enough  to  refuse  this  protectorate — a  conduct  forming 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  faithlessness  with  which  they  acted 
towards  Carthage  soon  afterwards.  This  internal  or  African  war, 
which  lasted  for  three  years  and  four  months,^  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  great  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  was  aided  in  suppressing 
and  destroying  the  rebels,  partly  by  their  own  acts  of  barbarous 
cruelty,  and  partly  by  the  generous  conduct  of  the  Bomans,  who 
declined  having  any  dealings  with  them,  and  protected  the  ships 
in  which  provisions  were  conveyed  to  Carthage. 

During  this  war  in  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  in 
Sardinia  likewise  revolted,  and  massacred  the  Carthaginian 
colonists  in  the  island.  The  natives  of  Sardinia,  however,  rose 
against  the  mercenaries,  and  drove  them  from  the  ishind.  These 
men  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Bomans,  who  eagerly 
adzed  the  opportunity  of  making  a  new  conquest,  and  in  B.C. 
238  took  possession  of  Sardinia.  The  natives,  perhaps  stirred 
up  by  the  Carthaginians,  opposed  the  Bomans,  and  continued 
their  hostilities  for  many  years,  with  one  short  interruption  in 
B.C.  235,  during  which  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Bome  was  closed. 
When,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  African  war,  the  Carthaginians 
attempted  to  chastise  the  rebellious  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  they 
were  treated  by  the  Bomans  as  if  they  were  attempting  to  commit 
acts  of  hostility  towards  Bome,  and,  not  being  yet  prepared  to 
renew  the  struggle  with  her,  they  were  obliged  to  yield ;  Carthage 
lost  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  in  both  of  which  however 
the  natives  manfoUy  continued  to  defend  their  liberty,  and  further 

'  Poljb.  i.  88  ;  comp.  Liy.  zxi.  2.      erroneoiiBly  states  that  it  lasted  four 
Diodorus   (»v.  1,   E(^.  p.   510)     yean  and  four  months. 
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was  obliged  to  pay  a  contribution  of  1200  talents.  This  per- 
fidious conduct  of  Borne,  who  thus  took  advantage  of  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  a  rival  republic,  was  contrary  to  all 
law  and  conscience,  and  such  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
the  generosity  displayed  during  the  African  war  must  bave  arisen 
from  some  selfish  motives.  Home's  treachery  excited  the  utmost 
indignation  at  Carthage,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  recover 
strength  for  a  new  contest  with  her.  Hamilcar  was  the  soul  of 
the  undertaking :  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  raising  of  his 
prostrate  country,  and  successfully  endeavoured  to  render  it  fit 
again  to  take  the  field  against  its  unprincipled  and  treacherous 
oppressors. 

In  the  year  in  which  the  Eomans  took  possession  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  tbey  had  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Ligurians 
and  Boians,  which  lasted  as  long  as  that  with  the  natives  of 
those  islands ;  and  the  Ligurians  continued  in  arms  for  several 
years  after  peace  was  made  with  the  Boians. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Cisalpine  Ganls  had  been  quiet, 
either  because  they  were  not  disturbed  by  any  fresh  immigration 
from  the  north,  or  because  they  rested  satisfied  in  the  belief  that 
the  Romans  had  forgotten  them.  But  their  tranquillify  was 
disturbed  in  B.o.  232,  by  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  agrarian 
law  of  the  tribune  C.  Flaminius,  in  spite  of  the  most  vehement 
opposition  by  the  aristocratical  party.  His  law'  enacted,  that 
the  lands  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Gauls  in  the  last  war 
with  them,  and  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  as  a 
wilderness,  shoidd  be  distributed  among  the  Roman  citizens ; 
and  a  number  of  Romans  accordingly  settled  in  those  districts. 
This  circumstance  is  said  to  have  made  the  Gauls  uneasy,  and 
they  commenced  negotiations  with  their  Transalpine  kinsmen, 
among  whom  great  movements  were  going  on  at  the  time ;  but 
several  years  yet  passed  away  before  anything  was  undertaken 

*  This  Uw  was  a />2r&ifa<«iii,  which      stance   of   the  kind   that  occurs   in 
acquired  the  force  of  law  without  a     Roman  history. — ^Cic.  De  Senect,  4. 
aemU^aconmUum.    It  is  the  fint  in- 
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bv  the  Gauls.     The  negotiations  with  the  Transalpine  Gauls, 
however,  created  very  great  apprehensions  at  Home. 

In  B.C.  229,  while  Home  was  still  engaged  in  the  war  against 
the  Ligurians,  she  became  involved  in  another  with  the  lUy- 
rians  inhabiting  the  countries  which  at  present  form  the  south 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  north  of  Albania,  and  which  were  then 
governed  by  a  princess  of  the  name -of  Teuta.  Her  husband  and 
predecessor,  Agron,  had  extended  his  dominion  over  a  part  of 
Epirus,  over  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  ApoUonia  and  Pharus,  and 
his  subjects  had  become  formidable  as  pirates  in  the  Adriatic  and 
Ionian  seas.  After  his  death  his  widow,  Teuta,  had  undertaken 
the  government,  in  the  name  of  her  son  Pinneus,  who  was 
not  of  age.  The  lUyrian  pirates  had  plundered,  among  others, 
vessels  belonging  to  Italian  merchants,  and  had  carried  off  the 
men  as  captives.  The  Bom  an  senate  sent  ambassadors  to 
IJlyricum,  to  demand  reparation.  Queen  Teuta  answered,  that 
•be  would  take  care  that  in  future  no  public  injury  should  be 
done  to  the  Soman  people  by  her  subjects ;  but  that  she  could 
not  prevent  their  carrying  on  piracy,  which  was  a  national  custom 
of  the  Illyrians,  from  which  they  derived  their  means  of  living. 
The  noble  and  bold  answer  of  one  of  the  ambassadors,  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  Borne  to  punish  in  the  name  of  the  republic 
any  private  wrong,  and  to  give  succour  to  those  who  were  injured, 
and  that  the  bad  custom  of  the  Illyrians  must  be  abandoned, 
exasperated  the  queen  so  much,  that,  after  the  departure  of  the 
ambassadors,  she  despatched  assassins  who  slew  them.  As  soon  as 
this  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  became  known  at  Borne,  war 
was  declared  against  the  Illyrians :  the  consuls  of  B.C.  229  were 
sent  out  with  an  army,  and  a  fleet  of  200  ships,  and  landed  on  the 
niyrian  coast.  The  enemy,  though  attacked  in  their  own  country, 
made  but  little  resistance ;  many  towns  were  taken,  and  several 
lilyrian  tribes  were  reduced  to  submission.  The  Greek  towns, 
which  had  been  subject  to  the  Illyrians,  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Home;  and  even  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  an  lilyrian 
noble,  who  had  the  command  of  the  lilyrian  garrison  at  Corcyra 
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and  Pharus,  treacheroasly  went  over  to  the  Romans.  In  the 
following  year,  Teuta  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  concluded  a 
peace,  by  which  the  Romans  took  away  a  part  of  her  dominions, 
imposed  a  tribute  upon  her,  and  compelled  her  to  promise 
to  put  an  end  to  the  piracy  of  her  subjects.  The  lUyrians  were 
further  commanded  not  to  keep  more  than  two  unarmed  vessels. 
Demetrius  was  rewarded  by  the  Romans  for  his  treachery  with 
some  districts  of  land,  and  the  possession  of  Pharus ;  but  as  he 
thought  his  services  were  not  sufficiently  acknowledged,  he  again 
began,  in  conjunction  with  other  Illyrians,  to  cariy  on  piratical 
practices,  and  in  the  course  of  his  expeditions  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  Cydades,  whereby  he  afterwards  occasioned  a  second 
lUyrian  war. 

In  this  manner  the  Romans  became  the  real  benefactors  of  the 
islands  and  maritime  towns  of  Greece,  which  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  lUyrian  pirates.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Romans  seem 
never  to  have  entertained  the  thought  of  crossing  the  Adriatic, 
or  of  extending  their  dominion  over  the  countries  to  the  east  of 
it ;  but  different  ideas  appear  to  have  now  possessed  their  minds. 
It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  anxious  they  were  to  couit  the 
friendship  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  felt  a  pride 
in  being  noticed  by  them,  for  embassies  were  sent  to  Athens 
and  to  Corinth.  The  former  city  honoured  the  Romans  with 
its  friendship,  and  the  right  of  isopolity,  and  allowed  them  to 
become  initiated  in  the  Eleusiuian  mysteries,  while  Corinth 
conferred  upon  them  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games.' 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  Boians,  who  thought 
themselves  injured  by  the  settlement  of  the  Romans  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  were  enabled  to  take  active  measures  to  pre- 
vent their  further  advance  into  their  territory.  They  had 
formed  alliances  with  the  Tauriscans  and  the  Insubrians,  in  the 
country  about  Milan,  and  were  joined  by  many  other  Celtic 

9  Polyb.  li.  12 ;  Zonar.  viii.  19. 
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tribes,  which  are  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Gaesatae/ 
Hosts  of  these  Gaesatae  came  across  the  Alps  in  B.C.  226,  and 
invaded  Italy;  and  the  intelligence  of  their  arrival  filled  the 
Bomans  with  very  great  alarm.  The  most  extraordinary  pre- 
parations were  made  to  meet  these  enemies,  for  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  Some  were  even  greater  than  when  Hannibal 
descended  from  the  Alps.  A  general  levy  was  made  thro\]|ghout 
Italy,  and  every  one  was  ready  to  take  up  arms,  as  all  looked 
with  horror  upon  the  invasion  of  these  northern  barbarians. 
An  army  was  raised  which  amounted  to  300,000  men,  or, 
according  to  others,  even  to  800,000.  There  was  a  prophecy 
current  at  Eome  that  the  city  should  be  taken  by  the  Gauls  and 
Greeks ;  the  books  of  fate  being  consulted,  were  found  to  enjoin 
the  Bomans  to  bury  aUve  in  the  forum  boarium  two  Gauls  and 
two  Greeks:*  by  this  sacrifice  they  hoped  to  satisfy  Fate,  and 
to  avert  the  impending  calamity.  The  consul  L.  Aemilius  Fapus 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  Ariminum,  his  colleague  G.  Atilius  being 
still  engaged  in  Sardinia,  and  a  corps  of  reserve  was  stationed 
in  Etruria.  The  Gauls,  unconcerned  about  the  army  at  Ariminum, 
marched  into  Etruria,  ravaged  the  coimtry,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Clusiura,  a  distance  of  only  three  days'  journey  from  Eome. 
Here  they  learned  that  the  Boman  army,  which  had  to  protect 
Etruria,  was  following  their  traces.  The  Gauls  immediately 
turned  round  to  meet  the  enemy ;  but  during  the  night  they  left 
their  cavalry  behind  and  marched  in  a  different  direction.  Next 
morning,  the  Bomans,  who  fancied  that  the  barbarians  had  taken 
to  flight,  pursued  the  cavah^ ;  but  the  Gallic  infantry,  which  had 
been  lying  in  ambush,  now  rushed  forward  and  offered  battle. 
The  Bomans  lost  a  large  number  of  men,  and  took  refuge  on  an 
eminence  where  they  were  besieged  by  the  enemy.  The  blockade 
however  was  conducted  very  carelessly,  as  the  Gauls  thought 
they  were  sure  of  their  prey.      But  when  L.  Aemilius  heard  of 

*  Probablj  from  the  Celtic  gaesum,  cenaries :  BA  rh  ^ia$ov  trrpwrtifiv. 
%  ipear  or  javelin,  though  Polybius  ^  Plat.  Marceli.  3  ;  Ores.  W.  IZ. 
(ii.  22)  Msertf  that  it  aigoifies  mer- 
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the  enemy's  invasion  of  Etniria,  and  of  their  proceedings  there, 
he  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.  He  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  Roman  army  from  its  perilous  position,  and  the 
Gauls  withdrew  along  the  sea-coast,  in  order  to  carry  their  booty 
into  a  safe  place.  Aemilius  followed,  but  did  not  venture  to 
attack  them.  In  the  meantime  the  other  consul,  C.  Atilius,  had 
land^  at  Pisa  with  his  army  from  Sardinia,  and  learning  that  the 
Gauls  were  not  far  off,  and  that  they  were  pursued  by  his  colleague, 
he  at  once  attacked  them.  A  most  destructive  battle  was  fought: 
the  Gauls,  being  pressed  between  two  armies,  lost  the  greater 
part  of  their  infantry,  and  the  cavaliy  took  to  flight:  about 
40,000  Ghmls  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  10,000  were  taken 
prisoners. 

The  year  after  this  battle,  B.C.  224,  the  two  consuls  took  the 
Held  against  the  Gauls,  and  compelled  the  Boians  to  submit  to 
Bome.  In  that  year  the  Boman  legions  crossed  the  river  Po,  for 
the  first  time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Insubrians,  who 
being  supported  by  the  Transalpine  Grauls  defended  themselves 
very  gallantly  in  their  unprotected  country.  But  in  B.C.  223, 
the  consul  C.  Flaminius  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  He 
fought  the  battle  against  the  will  of  the  senate;  for  some  said 
that  the  consuls  of  that  year  had  not  been  elected  in  due  form, 
and  while  his  army  was  arrayed  against  the-  enemy,  a  letter  from 
the  senate  arrived  in  the  camp,  summoning  him  and  his  colleague 
to  come  back  to  Bome ;  but  Plaminius  left  the  letter  unopened 
until  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  when  he  afterwards  learnt 
its  contents,  he  still  refused  to  return.  The  agrarian  law,  which 
he  had  carried  in  his  tribuneship,  was  a  point  which  the  senatorial 
party  had  never  forgiven  him ;  and  he  may  have  had  reason  to 
dread  their  machinations  and  intrigues.  When  at  length  he 
complied  with  the  command  of  the  senate,  both  he  and  his 
colleague  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  office.  The  war  against 
the  Gauls  and  Insubrians  was  brought  to  its  close  the  year  after 
by  the  brave  consul,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who,  with  his  own 
hand,  slew  Viridomarus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  in  the  battle  of 
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Clastidiiim.  After  this  defeat  the  Gauls  sued  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  them  on  condition  of  their  acknowledging  the  sove- 
reignty of  Borne.  By  this  peace  the  Bomans  became  masters 
of  the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  they  called  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  and  afterwards  GkiUia  Togata ;  and  in  order  to  secure  their 
new  acquisitions,  they  established  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and 
Plaoentia :  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mutina  was  founded  and 
fortified  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  year  B.C.  319,  the  faithless  conduct  of  Demetrius  of 
Pharus  gave  rise  to  the  second  Illyrian  war.  He  had  ceased  to 
fear  the  Bomans,  because  he  thought  them  sufficiently  engaged 
with  the  Gauls ;  and  he  not  only  renewed  the  piratical  practices 
of  the  lUyrians  as  far  as  to  the  Aegean  sea,  but  eren  attempted 
to  make  himself  master  of  towns  which  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Bome.  The  Bomans,  therefore,  sent  the  consul, 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  with  an  army  to  Blyricum.  He  took 
Pharus  without  any  difficulty,  and  subdued  the  whole  of  Blyricum, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Bome  in  triumph.  Demetrius  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  whom  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  used  his  influence  to  stir  him  up 
against  the  Bomans,  whereby  he  prepared  the  way  for  future 
eyents. 

While  the  Bomans  were  thus  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Sardinians,  Corsicans,  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Ulyrians,  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
reooTcr  their  strength,  and  to  establish  in  some  other  quarter 
the  power  they  had  lost  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Hamilcar  Barca 
was  the  man  who  conceived  and  carried  into  effect  the  wise  plan 
of  founding  a  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain ;  a  country  which, 
might,  by  wise  management,  become  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time,  so  united  with  Carthage,  as  to  enable  her  to  obtain  national 
armies,  one  of  the  principal  things  of  which  she  was  in  want ; 
and,  besides  this,  it  offered  other  advantages  which  could  never 
have  been  derived  from  Sicily  or  Sardinia.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
Carthaginians  had  possessed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Spanish 

o2 
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coast,  but  Hamilcar's  plan  was  to  subdue  the  Spauiarcb,  and 
then,  by  winning  their  affection,  to  change  them  gradually  into  a 
Funic  nation.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  treated  them  kindly, 
and  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  marriages  between  Carthagi- 
nian men  and  Spanish  women.  He  had  come  to  Spain  in 
B.C.  238,  immediately  after  the  dose  of  the  African  war;  he 
conducted  the  administration  of  the  country  with  extraordinai-y 
wisdom,  and  procured  new  resources  for  Carthage  from  it,  by 
causing  the  silver  mines  to  be  regularly  worked.  On  his  death, 
in  B.C.  229,  he  left  the  command  to  Hasdrubal,  his  son-in-laW| 
who  followed  the  same  system  as  his  predecessor,  and  founded 
the  town  of  New  Carthage  (Carthagena).  The  Romans  were  at 
this  time  apprehensive  of  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls ;  and  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  against  any  aggression  on  the  part  c^ 
the  Carthaginians,  they,  in  B.C.  228,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Hasdrubal,  in  which  they  recognised  the  right  of  Carthage  to 
rule  over  or  make  conquests  in  all  Spain  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Iberus  (Ebro),  but  stipulated  that  she  should  not  cross  that 
river.*  Hasdrubal  had  the  command  in  Spain  for  a  period  of 
eight  years  :  he  was  assassinated  in  B.C.  221,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Haanibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  who,  when  a  boy  nine 
years  of  age,  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and  was 
now  about  twenty-six  years  old. 

Hannibal  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals,  not  only  of  anti- 
quity, but  of  all  ages ;  and  no  less  great  as  a  statesman  in  times 
of  peace,  than  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  The  character  which 
Livy  has  drawn  of  him  is  unfair :  the  charge  of  inhumanity  or 
cruelty  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Polybius,  and  of  his  alleged 
faithlessness  not  a  single  instance  is  known.  He  was  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind;  intelligent  and  learned  Greeks  were  the 
favourite  companions  of  his  leisure  hours.     He,  Uke  his  father, 

*  Polyb.  ii.  13,  iii.  27.     lArj  (xxi.  subsequent  siege  and  destruction   of 

2)  adds  that  according  to  this  treaty  Saguntum  would  indeed  have  been  a 

Saguntum  was   to  remain  free,  and  riolatson  of  the  treaty.     But  Polybius 

under   the  protection   of  Rome.     If  denies  that  the  freedom  of  Saguntum 

this  had  been  the   case,   Hannibal's  was  stipulated  for  iu  the  treaty. 
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seems  to  Lave  possessed  irresistible  personal  attractions,  which 
enabled  him  to  manage  and  guide  his  subordinates  without  any 
difficulty ;  no  one  ever  ventured  to  oppose  him,  notwithstanding 
the  exorbitant  demands  he  was  obliged  to  make  upon  the  faculties 
and  resources  of  those  under  his  command. 

Lnmediately  after  he  had  undertaken  the  administration  of 
Spain,  he  made  war  against  the  Olcades,  and  subsequently  upon 
the  Yaccaeans  and  Garpetanians,  by  whose  subjugation  the  Car- 
thaginians became  masters  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  river  Iberus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Saguntum.  His  next  operations 
were  directed  against  that  town,  by  interfering  in  its  disputes 
with  its  neighbours.  The  Saguntines,  who  were  weU  aware  of 
his  object,  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance ;  but  while  the  senate 
was  resolving  to  send  ambassadors  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  into  the  affairs  of  Saguntum,  which  was  certainly  allied 
with  Bome,  Hannibal  had  commenced  the  siege  of  the  place, 
B.C.  219.'  The  ambassadors  were  now  forthwith  dispatched 
with  directions  to  call  upon  Hannibal  to  abstain  from  hostilities 
towards  Saguntum,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  cross  over  into 
Africa  and  demand  of  the  Carthaginian  government  the  surrender 
of  Hannibal.  When  the  ambassadors  arrived  in  Spain,  Hannibal 
continued  the  siege  without  paying  any  attention  to  them,  and 
they  accordingly  went  to  Carthage.  But  there  they  met  with  no 
better  success.  The  Saguntines  in  the  meantime  defended 
themselves  with  truly  heroic  valour,  and  it  was  not  tiU  the  eighth 
month  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege  that  the  town  was 
taken  by  assault.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground.^  Hannibal 
withdrew  to  New  Carthage  with  immense  booty,  and  there  made 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

Another  embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage,  but  it  was  received  as 
might  have  been  expected  after  so  long  a  period  of  irritation, 

'  Livy  (xxi.  6)  placet  the  beginning         ^  The  Rom*n8  afterwards    rebuilt 

of  the  aiege  in  B.C.  218,  in  consequence  Saguntum;  ruins  of  which  are  still 

of  which  he  is  obliged  to  assign  to  thb  visible  near  the  town  of  Murviedro, 

jcar  events  which  must  have  occupied  which  in  fact  derives  its  name  from 

at  least  eighteen  months.  them  (muri  veteref). 
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and  of  ardent  desire  to  take  vengeance  on  Borne  for  her 
treacherous  conduct  in  reference  to  Sardinia.  The  Carthaginians 
were  divided  into  political  parties,  and  could  not  come  to  any 
resolution;  they  were  neither  willing  to  admit  that  they  had 
violated  any  treaty,  nor  to  surrender  Uannibal :  one  of  the 
ambassadors,  CL  Fabius,  then  made  a  fold  of  his  toga,  as  if  he 
was  carrying  something  in  it,  and  said,  **  Here  we  bring  you 
peace  and  war;  choose  whichever  you  please."'  The  leader  of 
the  Carthaginian  senate  replied,  '*  Give  us  whichever  you  think 
proper."  Fabius  then  unfolded  his  toga  and  said,  '*  Well,  then, 
I  offer  you  war ; "  to  which  the  Punic  senators  answered,  "We 
accept  it,  and  shall  carry  it  on  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  we 
accept  it."  The  Roman  ambassadors  thereupon  quitted  Carthage 
forthwith :  on  their  way  home  they  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
the  Spaniards  and  Gauls,  but  their  proposals  were  scorned  and 
rejected. 

Thus  was  decreed  the  second  Funic  war,  to  which  the  Sagun- 
tine  war  forms  only  a  prelude.  Down  to  the  time  when  Hannibal 
began  the  siege  of  Saguntum  the  Romans  had  acted  the  part  of 
mere  spectators,  but  the  storm  which  had  been  gathering  in  the 
distant  horizon  was  now  on  the  point  of  bursting  upon  the  fair 
plains  of  Italy. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

TBB  aiOOlCD  rumCy  or  the  HAHNIBALIAN  war — condition  of  ROME  AND 

ITALT  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Thx  taking  of  Sagimtum  was  the  occasion  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  the  cause,  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  this  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  deep  exasperation  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Eome, 
which  had  been  fostered  by  Hamilcar,  Hannibal,  and  the  patriotic 
party  at  Carthage.  The  aristocratic  party  indeed  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  Hannibal  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  with 
Borne ;  but  the  popular  feeling,  and  the  influence  of  what  Livy 
caUs  the  Barcine  faction,  were  too  strong,  and  ovemiled  the 
opposition.  Borne,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  been  glad  if 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  could  have  been  delayed  for  some  time, 
because  the  Gauls  were  as  yet  scarcely  reduced  to  submission, 
and  the  second  lUyrian  war,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  com- 
menced in  B.C.  219,  must  have  inclined  Borne  to  defer  engaging 
in  a  fresh  contest  with  Carthage.  But  these  very  circumstances 
seem  to  have  made  Hannibal  all  the  more  anxious  to  carry  his 
plans  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  principal  scenes  of  this  war,  which  Livy  calls  the  most 
memorable  that  was  ever  waged,  and  which  lasted  for  seventeen 
years,  from  B.C.  218  to  B.C.  201,  were  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
at  last  Africa.  The  war  itself,  in  order  to  be  properly  under- 
stood, must  be  divided  into  five  periods — 1.  Hannibal's  passage 
through  Spain,  Gbul,  and  across  the  Alps,  with  the  first  three 
years  of  his  success  in  Italy  ;  from  B.C.  218  till  B.C.  216. 
2.  The  subsequent  events,  down  to  the  taking  of  Capua,  when 
his   star  began    to  sink,   and  the  Bomans  began  to  recover 
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somewhat  their  losses ;  from  B.C.  214  to  B.C.  211.  3.  The  period 
dming  which  Hannibal  placed  his  hopes  upon  Spain,  and  upon 
the  reinforcements  he  expected  from  his  brother  Hasdmbal,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  on  the  Metaurus  ;  from  B.C.  211  to  B.C.  207. 
4.  Hannibars  last  years  in  Italy  down  to  its  evacuation ;  At>m 
B.C.  207  to  B.C.  202.  And,  lastly,  5.  The  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  Africa,  down  to  the  peace  in  B.C.  201. — ^The  war  in  Spain 
began  simultaneously  with  that  in  Italy,  but  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Rome  in  b.c.  210  by  the  taking  of  New  Carthage, 
though  the  war  continued  down  to  B.C.  206.  The  Sicilian  war, 
from  B.C.  215  to  B.C.  210,  forms  only  an  episode  to  the  great 
and  bloody  drama.  The  Macedonian  war,  which  arose  out  of 
that  against  Hannibal,  in  b.c.  216,  was  carried  on  contempora- 
neously with  the  latter,  but  an  account  of  it  wiU  be  given  in  a 
separate  chapter. 

After  the  war  had  been  decreed,  Hannibal  assembled  his  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage.  The  soldiers  were 
attached  to  him  in  the  highest  degree,  for  his  appearance 
reminded  the  veterans  of  his  father  Hamilcar.  He  acted  with 
extraordinary  caution,  and  while  he  enlisted  great  numbers  of 
Spaniards  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition,  he  sent  others  to 
Africa,  where  they  had  to  serve  as  garrisons,  and  might  be  kept 
as  a  kind  of  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  oountrymen.  After 
intrusting  the  command  in  Spain  to  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  he 
crossed  the  Iberus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer^  of  the  year 
B.C.  218,  with  an  army  of  90,000  foot,  12,000  horse,  and  37 
elephants.  The  Spanish  tribes  which  were  under  the  protection 
of  Rome  offered  little  resistance,  and  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  where  the  mountains  slope  down  towards 
the  coast,  a  portion  of  his  army  being  left  in  Hither-Spain  under 
the  command  of  Hanno.  When  he  approached  the  Pyrenees  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  his  soldiers,  and  several  thousands, 
refusing  to  go  any  farther,  returned  home.  In  order  to  show 
that  he  would   not  compel  the  reluctant,   Hannibal  allowed 
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all  who  were  unwilling  to  accompany  him  to  return.  The 
remaining  army,  which  he  now  led  towards  the  river  Rhone, 
consisted  of  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse.  He  had  before  sent 
envoys  to  the  Gaols,  to  ask  for  a  free  passage  through  their 
country  ;  on  their  return  they  brought  presents,  and  the 
assurance  that  he  would  not  meet  with  any  resistance  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Shone. 

When  the  Romans  learned  that  it  was  Hannibal's  intention  to 
cross  the  Alps,  they  resolved  to  send  the  consul  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio  with  an  army  and  fleet  to  Gaul,  and  his  colleague  Tib. 
Sempronius  Longus  with  another  to  Sicily.  Had  Scipio  arrived 
with  his  fleet  before  Hannibal  had  left  Spain,  he  might  perhaps 
have  stopped  his  progress ;  but  the  Romans,  who  underrated  the 
importance  of  their  enemy,  were  slow  and  awkward,  and  their 
army  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  inexperienced  recruits.  As 
it  was,  Haunibal  had  made  himself  master  of  Spain  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees,  before  the  Roman  fleet  under  Scipio  set  sail,  and  when 
the  latter  arrived  at  Massilia,  having  sent  his  horsemen  up  the 
river,  he  found  that  Hannibal  was  ahready  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhone.  Scipio  then  returned  to  his  ships,  without 
making  any  further  attempt  to  stop  the  enemy's  progress.  The 
Carthaginians  crossed  the  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roque- 
maure  at  Pont  St.  Esprit,  but  not  without  powerful  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Gauls,  who  dreaded  the  starving  host  of 
invaders,  who  were  obliged  to  plunder  the  country  through  which 
they  marched  in  order  to  maintain  themselves.  Hannibal,  to  avoid 
coming  into  contact  with  the  Romans,  had  proceeded  up  the  river. 
Near  the  confluence  of  the  Isere  and  the  Rhone  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  chieftain  of  the  Allobroges,  and  advanced 
through  their  territory  as  far  as  Yienne.  Thence  he  turned 
towards  Chambery,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  Is^e  to 
its  source,  until  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Little  St. 
Bernard. 

When  Hannibal  reached  this  point  he  had  already  lost  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  men,  but  the  army  still  remaining  must 
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have  been  suffidenily  large  to  require  all  the  provisions  which 
the  Alpine  tribes,  through  whose  territory  he  marched,  had  laid 
up  for  the  winter.  Hence  those  tribes  resolutely  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  Carthaginians.  In  addition  to  these  difficultiea, 
Hannibal  had  to  struggle  with  the  severity  of  the  season,  with 
snow  and  frost,  with  want  of  provisions,  and  the  consequent 
despondency  of  the  soldiers,  who,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  a 
milder  climate,  now  suffered  greatly  from  cold  and  hunger.  In 
many  parts,  also,  it  was  necessary  to  dear  the  road  from  snow 
and  earth  which  had  fallen,  before  the  army  could  proceed.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps 
in  fifteen  days,  and  through  the  valley  of  Aosta  descended 
from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  into  the  plain  of  Turin,  where 
no  one  was  expecting  him.' 

When  Hannibal  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  five  months 
after  his  departure  from  New  Carthage,  he  had  lost  nearly  all  his 
elephants,  and  his  army  was  reduced  to  20,000  foot  and  6000 
horse,  still  an  astonishing  number,  if  we  consider  the  immense 
difficulties  whieh  he  must  have  had  to  encounter.  The  want  of 
decision  and  energy  with  which  the  Romans  acted  while  Hannibal 
was  advancing,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that 
they  believed  it  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  his  gigantic 
undertaking,  and  that  if  he  should  reach  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps,  his  army  would  be  in  such  a  condition  that  but  little  effort 
would  be  required  on  their  part  to  annihilate  it.  Hence  Scipio, 
who  ought  to  have  awaited  HannibaFs  arrival  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  had  lingered  at  Massilia.  He  sent  his  brother,  Cn.  Cornelias 
Scipio,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  Spain,  and  then  went 
to  Pisa.    He  did  not  reach  the  river  Po  until  Hannibal  had 


'  We  have  here  followed  the  ronto 
as  made  out  by  Gknenl  Melville,  as 
to  the  correctness  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Livy^s  description  is 
unintelligible  in  some  ports,  and  in 
others  truly  absurd.  Melville's  account 
of  Hannibal*8  match  through  Qaul  aad 


across  the  Alps  may  be  read  'in  J.  A. 
De  Luc's  ffistoim  du  Paatage  de$ 
Alpes pctr BanmtKU^a/veo  vne  Cktrte, 
Q€nhye  et  Paris,  1816,  8yo.,  where 
use  is  made  of  the  papers  of  Genenl 
Melville,  whose  account  was  tested  by 
De  Luc*s  own  iBveatigations. 
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descended  from  the  Alps,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all  had 
OTercome  all  the  difficulties  which  nature  and  drcumstances 
had  placed  in  his  way.  The  Cisalpine  GauU,  who  up  to  this 
moment  had  been  kept  in  submission  by  the  Bomans,  now  sent 
envoys  to  Hannibal  and  implored  his  protection. 

Sdpio»  after  having  crossed  the  Po,  encamped  on  the  river 
Ticinus  (Tidno),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Favia.  There  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Komans  were  beaten  by  Hannibal's 
Spanish  and  Numidian  cavalry.  In  this  engagement  Scipio  him- 
self received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  his  life  is  said  to  have  been 
saved  only  by  the  gallant  spirit  of  his  youthful  son,  Publius, 
afterwards  called  Scipio  the  Great,  or  Africanus.  The  Bomans 
now  perceived  that  they  had  been  labouring  under  a  delusion, 
and  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  their  enemy.  They  called 
back  Tib.  Sempronius,  who  had  been  engaged  in  laying  waste 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Scipio  retreated  across  the  Fo,  and  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fbcentia,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
Sempronius,  who  was  sailing  with  his  army  towards  Ariminum. 
Hannibal  likewise  crossed  the  Fo  below  Flacentia,  and  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Trebia,  with  the  view  of 
catting  off  the  retreai  of  the  Bomans.  In  the  meantime  Sem- 
pronins,  who  had  landed  at  Ariminum,  arrived,  and  reinforced 
the  army  of  Scipio,  who  was  still  suffering  from  his  wound,  and 
was  unable  to  undertake  the  command  of  the  army.  It  was 
perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Scipio  dissuaded  his  colleague  from 
venturing  upon  a  battle,  although  Sempronius  wished  it,  and 
thought  it  a  disgrace  to  remain  idle.  Hannibal,  but  from  different 
motives,  was  equally  anxious  to  strike  a  blow,  for  he  was  sure  of 
victory,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  enemy  in  these  districts,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters,  to 
give  his  soldiers  the  rest  of  which  they  were  so  much  in  want, 
and  to  organise  the  Ghiuls.  Sempronius,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  no  experience  of  the  enemy,  fancied  that  he  should  have 
an  easy  victory. 

The  two  armies  encamped  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
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Trebia,  which  is  very  broad,  but  shallow,  and  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  streams :  the  banks  were  covered  with  shrubs, 
in  which  a  detachment  of  Hannibal's  troops  lay  in  ambush. 
Hannibal  provoked  the  Bomans,  and  enticed  them  to  cross  the 
river ;  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared,  and  Sempronius 
led  his  men  through  the  cold  and  icy  river.  There  was  at  the 
time  a  sprinkling  of  snow,  which  the  wind  blew  into  the  faces  of 
the  Eomans.  When,  therefore,  they  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank, 
the  soldiers  were  ahnost  frozen.  Hannibal,  who  had  contrived 
to  keep  his  men  in  exceUent  condition  for  fighting,  now  advanced 
to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Bomans,  though  already  defeated  by 
the  severity  of  the  elements,  and  of  the  season,  fought  most 
bravely  ;  but  were  beaten :  their  left  wing  escaped  to  Pkcentia, 
whither  they  were  followed  by  all  who  survived  the  day ;  for  the 
weather  became  so  tempestuous,  that  the  Carthaginians  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

The  army  at  Flacentia  having  thus  escaped,  the  consuls  at 
first  tried  to  deceive  the  senate  about  the  extent  of  the  loss 
they  had  sustained,  but  the  truth  became  known  but  too  soon  ; 
for  even  before  Hannibal  took  up  liis  winter  quarters,  his  army 
spread  over  both  banks  of  the  Po.  The  Romans,  however,  true 
to  their  genius,  did  not  despond:  and  with  confidence  in  the 
protection  of  the  immortal  gods,  they  exerted  all  their  powers  to 
preserve  and  secure  possessions  which  it  was  easy  to  lose,  but 
difficult  to  recover  when  once  lost.  New  armies  were  accordingly 
raised;  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  other  towns,  were 
strongly  garrisoned,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  submission.  In  the 
spring  of  B.C.  217,  the  consul,  C.  Flaminius,  went  with  his  army 
to  Ariminum,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  served  under  Scipio  the  year  before.  Flaminius,  who 
may  have  been  rash  and  inconsiderate,  is  yet  greatly  misrepre- 
sented in  history.  He  was  hated  by  the  aristocratic  party,  because 
in  his  tribuneship  he  had  carried  the  agrarian  law,  enacting  that 
the  ager  Gallicus  Picenus  should  be  distributed  among  the  people, 
and  because  he  had  subsequently  supported  another  law  which 
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affected  the  pockets  of  the  insatiable  ariatocrats.'  Hannibal, 
unconcerned  about  the  army  at  Ariminum,  which,  m  fact,  did 
not  arriye  there  until  he  had  set  out  on  his  march,*  went  firom 
Lucca  through  the  marshes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer 
Amo  into  Etruria.  During  this  difficult  and  dangerous  march 
which  lasted  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  Hannibal  rode  on 
his  only  remaining  elephant.  His  army  had  indeed  been  increased 
by  the  Gauls,  but  he  here  lost  a  great  number  of  men  and 
horses ;  and  he  himself  completely  lost  the  use  of  one  eye  while 
passing  through  those  marshes,  which  in  spring  must  have  given 
to  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  sea.  He  seems  to  have 
chosen  that  road,  because  no  one  expected  him  there.  After  his 
arrival  at  Taesulae,  he  proceeded  straight  towards  Eome.  C.  Fla- 
minius,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  informed  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  broke  up  from  Ariminum  and  hastened  to  protect 
the  road  to  Borne,  before  Hannibal  should  have  made  himself 
master  of  it.  But  the  latter  had  advanced  as  far  as  Clusium,  and 
reached  the  rocky  shores  of  Lake  Trasimenus,  where  Flaminius 
arrived  soon  after  him.  Hannibal  had  taken  up  his  position  on 
the  heights ;  and  as  the  Bomans  pressed  forward  on  the  narrow 
path  between  the  hilb  and  the  lake,  Hannibal  feU  upon  them^ 
The  day  was  foggy,  and  the  Bomans  imable  to  see,  and  attacked 
on  three  sides  at  once,  were  in  a  most  frightful  position.  The 
excitement  during  the  battle  is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that 
an  earthquake,  which  took  place  at  the  time,  was  not  perceived 


*  The  Uw  here  alluded  to  ^ma  cai^ 
ried  by  the  tribune,  Q.  Ckudiua,  in 
B.C.  21 8:  it  enacted,  that  no  senator 
ahonld  be  permitted  to  have  a  sea- 
going thip  of  more  than  300  amphorae, 
xrhich  was  thought  sufficient  to  carrj 
to  Rome  the  produce  of  their  distant 
estates,  for,  to  enter  upon  mercantile 
■peculations,  in  which  the  nobles  at 
this  time  appear  to  have  been  largely 
engaged,  was  thought  dishonourable  to 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank.  But  the 
opposition  of  the  nobles  to  the  law  of 


Claudius  was  of  the  most  vehement 
kind. — Cicero,  tn  Verr,  v.  18. 

*  Flaminius  is  charged  with  having 
neglected  the  celebration  of  the  Ferine 
Latinae,  preriously  to  going  to  Arimi- 
num; but  the  charge  is  hypocritical 
and  ludicrous,  for  surely  Hannibal 
would  not  have  waited  till  the  Feriae 
were  over ;  and  in  fact  Flaminius,  as 
it  was,  arrived  too  late  at  Ariminum. 
Livy  (xxii.  3)  mentions  some  othej: 
chai^ges  which  are  equally  abfunl. 
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by  the  combatants.^  Fifteen  thousand  Bomans  perished  on  the 
spot,  many  of  whom  were  driven  into  the  lalce  and  drowned ; 
the  rest  escaped  to  an  Etniscan  village.  Flaminius  himself  was 
among  the  slain.  Hannibal,  whose  object  it  was  to  create  for 
himself  a  power  in  Italy,  as  a  means  of  humbling  Bome  to  the 
dust,  distributed  the  Boman  prisoners  among  his  army  to  be 
guarded,  while  he  allowed  the  Italian  allies  of  Bome  to  return  to 
their  hmnes  without  ransom.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  his 
plan  not  to  wage  war  against  the  Italians,  but  to  make  them 
believe  that  he  was  fighting  against  Bome  on  their  behalf. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  lake  Trasimenus,  Hannibal  heard 
that  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius,  who  was  stationed  at  Ariminum  to 
protect  the  province  of  Gaul,  had  sent  a  detachment  to  assist 
C.  Flaminius :  as  soon  as  this  detadiment  fell  in  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, most  of  the  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  remainder 
were  taken  prisoners. 

When  the  news  of  this  memorable  defeat  reached  Bome,  and 
the  praetor  announced  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  they 
had  suffered  a  great  loss,  the  consternation  was  immense ;  and 
in  these  distressing  circumstances  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a 
dictator.  As  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  was  absent,  the  people — 
a  thing  which  had  never  been  done  before-— elected  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  to  the  office,  and  M.  Minudus  was  appointed  his 
magister  equitum.  Fabius  has  a  ^orious  name  in  history,  and 
in  many  respects  it  is  well  deserved,  for  he  was  a  calm,  cautious, 
and  persevering  general,  and  his  recovery  of  Tarentum,  in 
B.C.  209,  was  a  great  military  achievement;  but  his  personal 
character  does  not  merit  the  praise  that  is  commonly  bestowed 
upon  him,  for  his  subsequent  opposition  to  the  great  Scipio,  who 
was  still  quite  a  young  man  when  Fabius  had  reached  the  height 
of  his  fame,  arose  from  mere  personal  jealousy  and  envy :  Fabius 
could  not  contemplate  without  grief  the  rising  greatness  of  Scipio ; 
and  it  is  dear  that  he  would  rather  have  seen  Hannibal  victorious 
than  see  him  conquered  by  Sdpio.     M.  Minucius  was  a  general 
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of  the  directly  opposite  kind,  for  he  was  bold,  ambitious,  and 
hasty.  A  new  army  was  formed,  partly  of  those  who  had 
survived  the  day  on  lake  Trasimenus,  and  partly  of  fresh  levies ; 
the  want  of  soldiers  was  so  great,  that  even  freedmen  were 
enlisted. 

Aiter  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  Hannibal  was  expected  to 
march  straightway  to  Bome ;  but  he  went  towards  Spoletum, 
from  the  conquest  of  which  Eoman  colony  he  hoped  to  derive 
important  advantages.  But  that  town  held  out,  and  remained 
faithful  to  Bome ;  and  as  Hannibal  had  a  great  aversion  to  pro* 
tracted  sieges,  he  broke  up  and  marched  into  Picenum,  which 
abounded  in  provisions  for  his  army.  There  he  took  up  his 
summer  quarters,  which  are  as  necessary  in  Italy  as  winter 
quarters  are  in  the  northern  countries.  The  question  which 
must  here  present  itself  to  every  reader,  is,  why  did  not 
Hannibal  march  against  Bome,  and  endeavour  to  take  it  at 
a  time  when  the  greatest  consternation  was  prevailing  in  the 
dty?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  dreumstances  of  the  case.  Bome  was  then  a  strong 
fortress  and  could  not  be  easily  taken,  and  to  blockade  it 
would  have  required  a  very  large  army.  But  what  was  pro- 
bably of  greater  weight  with  him,  was  the  condition  of  his  own 
army :  his  soldiers  were  suffering  from  a  cutaneous  disease,  in 
consequence  of  their  stay  in  the  unhealthy  country  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  of  their  subsequent  passage  through  the  marshes  of 
Etruria.  The  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  vicinity  of  Bome, 
during  the  sununer  months,  might  have  destroyed  Ids  whole 
army.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
hope  of  success  was  mainly  based  upon  a  coalition  of  the 
Italians  against  Bome ;  but  though  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  in  Italy  he  had  treated  the  Italians  with  great  generosity, 
still  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  rouse  them  against  Bome. 
These  were  sufficient  reasons  to  deter  a  general  like  Hannibal 
from  the  attempt  to  take  Bome  by  force ;  and  he  accordingly  led 
his  army  southward,  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.     His 
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march  from  Pioenum  to  Apulia  was  a  series  of  calamities  for 
those  districts ;  for,  as  the  walls  of  most  of  the  towns  had  been 
destroyed  by  recent  earthquakes,  Hannibal  meeting  with  little 
resistance,  obliged  the  people  to  furnish  his  army  with  the 
necessary  provisions:  while  his  soldiers  ravaged  the  country, 
the  dictator  Fabius  followed  them  at  a  short  distance,  harassing 
the  enemy,  and  always  pitching  his  camp  on  lofty  hills,  so  that 
Hannibal  compared  the  Roman  army  to  a  cloud  hovering  on  the 
mountains.^  Hannibal's  object  was  to  gain  the  Via  Latina  and 
the  town  of  Casinum,  and  then  to  see  what  effect  his  position 
woidd  produce  on  the  Italians.  But  by  some  mistake  Hannibal's 
guide  led  the  army  to  CasiHnum  instead  of  Casinum;  and 
owing  to  this  unlucky  accident  Fabius  got  ahead  of  the  enemy, 
and  cut  off  his  retreat  between  Gasilinum  and  mount  Callicula. 
When  Hannibal  discovered  the  mistake,  he  saved  his  army  by  a 
stratagem :  he  caused  bundles  of  brushwood  to  be  fastened  to  the 
horns  of  dOOO  oxen,  which,  fire  having  been  set  to  the  wood, 
were  driven  towards  the  Romans.  When  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  the  animals  advanced,  the  Romans  were  frightened  by  the 
singular  spectacle,  and  quitted  their  favourable  position,  which 
was  immediately  occupied  by  Hannibal,  who  then  returned  through 
Samnium  to  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  the  Frentam'ans.  Here 
he  was  again  met  by  Fabius,  who  ventured  upon  petty  skirmishes 
in  which  the  Romans  gained  some  advantliges,  which  led  them 
to  believe  that  if  an  effort  were  made,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  chase  the  enemy  from  Italy,  and  that  his  being  still  in 
the  country  was  owing  only  to  the  excessive  caution  of  the 
dictator.  Hence,  as  some  advantages  had  been  gained  by 
Minuctus,  a  law  was  passed  at  Rome  enacting  that  the  magister 
equitum  should  have  equal  power  ^th  the  dictator,  and  the 
command  of  one-half  of  the  army.^  On  this  occasion,  Fabius 
showed  real  greatness  of  mind,  for  he  not  only  brooked  the 
insult,  preferring  to  be  feared  by  a  prudent  enemy  to  being 
praised  by  a  foolish  people,  but  even  saved  from  utter  destruction 
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the  rash  Minucius,  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an 
engagement  with  the  Carthaginians.  This  act  of  generosity 
induced  Minucios  to  resign  his  power,  and  his  deliverer  now 
terminated  the  campaign  of  the  year  in  as  favourable  a  manner  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  He  was  thenceforth  distinguished 
by  the  honourable  surname  of  the  Slack  (Ounctaior)  ;  and  Ennius 
sang  of  him : — 

UnuB  homo  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem.^ 

Soon  after  these  occurrences,  Fabius  laid  down  his  dictatorship, 
and  the  consuls  who  now  resumed  their  command  followed  his 
plan  of  operation,  but  without  being  able  to  effect  anything 
decisive. 

Hannibal  spent  the  winter  in  Apulia,  where  he  was  in  rather 
distressed  circumstances,  for  the  produce  of  the  fields  had  been 
carried  into  the  fortified  towns  before  his  arrival,  and  he  had 
great  difiiculty  in  providing  food  for  his  army.  His  position  was 
all  the  more  precarious,  because  up  to  this  time  he  had  not  been 
joined  by  one  of  the  Italian  nations.  These  circumstances, 
together  with  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  raised  great  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  Eomans ;  but  a 
fearful  day  was  yet  awaiting  them,  a  day  which  would  have  been 
certain  ruin  to  any  other  republic.  The  consuls  of  the  year 
B.C.  216  were  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  a  patrician  who  cherished  a 
profound  hatred  of  the  people,  and  C.  Terentius  Yarro,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  butcher's  son,  and  to  have  risen  by  demagogic 
artifices.'  These  consuls,  who  were  expected  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  at  one  blow,  led  into  the  field  an  army  of  80,000  foot 
and  upwards  of  6000  horse.  With  these  forces  they  entered 
Apulia,  and  pitched  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aufidus, 
not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Cannae,  where  they  kept  their 

"  Cicero,  De  Qf.  u2A ;  SU.  lud.  the  low  birth  of  Yarro,  and  the  subse- 

Tii.  515,  &c.  quent  history  of  the  man  cannot  be 

*  Ldv.  xxVi.  25.     It  must  be  ob-  well  reconciled  with  Livy's  account, 
served  that  Polybius  does  not  mention 
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Btores.  Hannibal  had  no  elephants  left,  but  his  cayahry  was 
excellent.  Cannae  was  taken  by  him  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Bomans,  who  were  timid  and  not  inclined  to  yenture  upon  a 
deoisiye  battle,  though  the  consul  Yarro  was  anxious  to  strike 
the  blow.  Afler  a  long  delay,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  acooant, 
the  fatal  battle  was  fought,  on  the  second  of  August.'*'  It  is  said 
that  Hannibal  had  taken  up  such  a  position,  that  a  high  wind, 
which  usually  rose  at  noon-tide,  blew  the  dust  into  the  faces 
of  the  Bomans,  and  that  on  the  day  before  the  battle  he  had 
ordered  the  fields  to  be  ploughed  in  order  to  increase  the  dust. 
The  Bomans  advanced  against  the  retreating  centre  of  the  QauU, 
but  were  outflanked  on  both  sides  by  the  Africans,  and  though 
tired  were  obliged  to  maintain  the  fight  against  the  latter.  The 
Boman  cavalry  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  Spaniards,  and  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  Bomans  were  pressed  together  and 
out  to  pieces.  Forty-seven  thousand  Bomans  and  abnost  as 
many  allies  covered  the  field  of  battle,  and  among  them  were  the 
consul  Aendlius  Paulus,  eighty  senators,  and  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic. 
The  surviving  Bomans  capitulated,  and  surrendered  on  condition 
thai  Hannibal  should  commence  negotiations  with  Borne  for  their 
ransom.  Yarro  escaped  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Yenusia,  and 
another  small  detachment  threw  itself  into  Canusium ;  but  Han- 
nibal, unconcerned  about  the  latter,  marched  towards  Capua. 

The  consternation  and  paralysis  which  the  news  of  this  total 
defeat  of  so  numerous  an  army  produced  at  Bome  are  indescrib- 
able ;  but  the  Bomans  did  not  sink  under  the  misfortune ;  when 
Yarro  returned,  the  senate  went  out  to  meet  and  thank  him  for 
not  having  despaired  of  the  republic :  and  when  Hannibal  sent 
messengers  to  Bome  to  effect  the  ransom  of  the  3000  Boman  pri- 
soners, the  senate,  stirred  up  by  a  vigorous  speech  of  the  stem 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  bade  them  return.  The  Carthaginian 
envoys  who  came  with  proposals  of  peace  were  not  admitted  into 
the  city,  and  a  truly  Bonum  severity  was  shown  towards  the 

^  Gellius,  T.  17  :  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  16. 
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unfortunate  men  who  had  survived  the  fearful  day  of  Cannae,  for 
they  were  treated  as  dishonoured  persons  and  sent  to  serve  in 
Sicily  in  order  to  wipe  off  their  disgrace.  The  Bomans  endea- 
voured to  propitiate  the  gods  by  sacrifices,  and  the  historian 
Fabius  Pictor  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Delphi,  to  learn  from  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  what  would  be  the  end  of  all  these  misfortunes. 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  among  the  sacrifices  offered  up 
at  that  time  there  were  two  pairs  of  human  beings,  a  male  and  a 
female  Oaul,  and  a  male  and  a  female  Greek." 

Maharbal,  the  oonunander  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  had 
advised  Hannibal,  to  march  against  Some,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae ;  but  Hannibal  kept  steadily  to  his  original 
plan  of  destroying  Borne  through  the  Italians,  as  whose  deliverer 
he  wanted  to  appear.  This  drew  upon  him  the  reproach,  that  he 
knew  better  how  to  win  a  victory  than  how  to  make  use  of  it. 
His  plan  however  now  seemed  to  be  near  its  realisation,  for 
immediately  after  the  fatal  battle,  a  number  of  the  Italian  cities 
and  towns,  abandoned  the  cause  of  Borne,  and  joined  the  Car- 
thaginians. This  was  the  case  more  especially  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  people  still  remembered  their  ancient  liberty, 
and  felt  the  weight  of  the  Boman  yoke ;  but  even  in  central 
Italy  many  towns  went  over  to  Hannibal,  so  that  Bome  was 
almost  confined  to  the  same  extent  of  country  as  it  had  possessed 
previously  to  the  conquest  of  Samnium.  Hannibal  was  thus 
joined  by  Atella,  Colatia,  the  Hirpinians,  the  Samnites  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pentrians,  the  Bmttians,  Luoanians,  Surrentum, 
nearly  all  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coasts,  and  all  the  Ghiuls  in  the 
north  of  Italy ;  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  his  army  at 
the  expense  of  his  Italian  allies,  he  was  unable  permanently  to 
attach  them  to  himself. 

He  had  commenced  negotiations  with  Capua,  even  before  the 
battle  of  Cannae.  This  town  was,  next  to  Bome,  the  most 
important  dty  in  Italy ;  but  wealth  and  luxuries  had  rendered 
its  citizens  unwarlike  and  effeminate.    They  stood  to  Bome  in 
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the  favourable  relation  of  Isopolites,  and  the  great  familiea  of 
Capua  were  connected  by  intermarriage  with  those  of  Borne ; 
but  in  spite  of  aU  this  Capua  now  turned  against  Rome,  probably 
in  the  vain  hope  of  becoming  the  mistress  of  Italy,  if  her  rival 
should  perish.     This  hope  was  fostered  by  Hannibal,  and  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  he  appeared  in  Campania,  everything 
was  prepared  for  the  revolt.     The  only  circumstance  that  made 
Capua  hesitate  for  a  moment,  waa  the  fact  that  300  of  the  noblest 
Campanians  were  engaged  in  Sicily  in  the  service  of  Borne,  and 
were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  city. 
But  this  scruple  was  got  over :  Capua  ungratefully  deserted 
Rome,  and  concluded  a  favourable  treaty  with  Hannibal.     It 
retained  its  independence,  and  was  allowed  to  select  from  among 
the  Roman  captives  300  of  the  noblest,  as  a  security  for  the 
300  Campanians  in  Sicily.     The  people  of  Capua  further  com- 
mitted the  outrage  of  putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  that  were 
staying  within  its  walls.     In  his  march  through  Campania, 
Hannibal,  who  had  as  yet  no  port  by  means  of  which  he  could 
keep  up  a  communication  with  Carthage,  attempted  to. make 
himself  master  of  Cumae,  Naples,  and  Nola ;  but  he  was  unsuc- 
oessM,  and  at  the  last  of  these  places  he  even  sustained  a  severe 
loss.     He  entered  Capua  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  there. 
He  had  now  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  gloiy.     It  is  said 
that  his  stay  in  the  eifeminate  city  of  Capua  corrupted  his  army, 
and  destroyed  its  discipline.     It  may  be  that  the  luxurious  life 
led  at  Capua  rendered  his  men  disinclined  to  endure  the  hardships 
which  they  had  hitherto  borne  cheerfully ;  but  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  recruit  his  army  from  Spain,  Africa,  or  Gsm\  ;  that  he  had 
lost  the  best  of  his  men  in  the  previous  battles ;  and  that  he  had 
no  means  of  completing  his  regiments,  except  by  enlisting  Italian 
recruits.     These  circumstances  alone  are  perhaps  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  appears  to  have  been  very  dififerent  from  what  it  was 
before.     The  senate  at  Carthage,  where  Hannibal's  victories  had 
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silenced  all  opposition,  had  decreed  to  send  him  reinforcements 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae;  but  the  decree  was 
carried  into  effect  with  great  sluggishness.  Some  reinforcements, 
however,  must  have  reached  him  before  he  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Capua.*' 

Borne  made  almost  incredible  exertions  to  restore  her  armies. 
The  management  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  dictator 
M.  Junius;  and  besides  8000  slaves  who  were  purchased  of 
their  masters  by  the  state  on  credit,  and  formed  into  two  regi- 
ments, even  gladiators  were  enlisted  to  serve  in  their  usual  arms. 
While  these  efforts  were  made,  Bome  was  suffering  from  extreme 
scarcity  of  provisions.  It  is  therefore  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
that  Hannibal,  supported  as  he  now  was  by  many  Italians,  while 
Bome  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  appears  from  this  time  forward 
less  and  less  able  to  cope  with  the  Bomans,  and  that  the  latter 
acquired  new  strength  every  day.  In  B.C.  215,  Hannibal  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  fortified  camp  of  the  praetor, 
M.  Claudius  MarceUus,  at  Nola,  and  sustained  considerable  losses; 
whereas  the  Bomans,  in  the  same  year,  began  to  restore  their 
authority  in  Campania.  The  Campanians  behaved  like  cowards, 
and  allowed  themselves  to  be  shut  up  like  sheep  in  a  fold.  A 
Carthaginian  detachment  nnder  Hanno,  which  tried  to  relieve 
them,  was  beaten  by  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beneventum ;  and  Hannibal,  seeing  himself  thwarted, 
appears  to  have  lost  for  a  time  his  former  energy ;  for  though 
he  had  now  received  reinforcements  from  Carthage,  still  he 
allowed  the  Bomans  to  blockade  Capua  without  making  any 
attempt  to  save  the  place.  He  lingered  in  Apulia  and  Lucania, 
making  some  petty  conquests,  and  left  Capua  to  its  fate.  At 
length,  however,  he  appeared  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  finding 
the  Bomans  unwilling  to  accept  a  battle,  he  marched  along  the 
Via  Latina  towards  Bome,  and  crossed  the  river  Liris  near 
Fregellae.  As  he  proceeded,  the  city  of  Bome  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm ;  but  he  did  not  find  a  favourable 
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reception  anywhere.  Ct.  Fuhias,  who  was  oonducting  the 
blockade  of  Capua,  was  called  back  to  protect  Borne.  This  was 
just  what  Hannibal  wished;  but  the  Carthaginian  officer  who 
had  been  left  behind  to  introduce  proviaions  into  Capua,  or  to 
relieye  it  if  he  could,  was  quite  unfit  for  his  post,  and  did  not 
succeed.  Hannibal,  in  the  meantime,  had  pitched  his  camp  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Borne,  near  the  CoUine  gate ; 
but  when  Fulvius  arrived  and  offered  battle,  Hannibal  declined 
it,  and,  satisfying  himself  with  ravaging  the  oountiy,  returned 
to  Campania,  and  thence  to  Bhegium.  Capua  continued  to  be 
blockaded  by  another  Boman  army. 

Hiero  of  Syracuse,  the  faithful  ally  of  Borne,  died  in  B.C.  216, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Hieronymns,  who,  thinking 
that  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  Bome  would  not  be  able  to  raise 
her  head  again,  began  to  treat  the  Bomans  with  contempt,  and 
to  negotiate  with  Hannibal.  The  latter  made  all  possible  con- 
cessions, on  condition  of  Hieronymns  renouncing  the  friendship 
of  Bome.  But  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Hieronymns  exasperated 
his  subjects,  and  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  months  he  was  mur- 
dered. Two  Carthaginians  of  Syracusan  origin,  Hippooates  and 
Epicydes,  now  usurped  the  govemm^t  of  Syracuse,  and  them 
the  Bomans  immediately  tried  to  win  over  to  their  interest ;  but 
as  the  usurpers  openly  declared  against  Bome,  an  army  was  sent 
to  Sicily  under  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  b.o.  214.  Maroellns  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse  and  afterwards  blockaded  it,  but  it  was  not 
taken  till  B.C.  212,  when  Marcellus  made  himself  master  of  the 
place  by  treachery.  The  siege  of  Syracuse  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  engines  which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  used 
in  its  defence.  It  is  related  that  he  destroyed  the  works 
of  the  Bomans  by  means  of  burning-glasses ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  a  fiction ;  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  by 
his  superior  skill  in  mechanics  he  constantly  thwarted  the 
attempts  of  the  Bomans  with  the  battering-rams,  and  destroyed 
their'  military  engines.  After  taking  the  town,  Marcellus  did 
not  allow  the  soldiers  to  destroy  it,  but  he  treated  its  inhabitants 
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with  barbarous  cruelty :  those  who  were  not  sold  as  slaves  were 
driTen  out  into  the  open  fields,  where  they  died  of  hunger ;  and 
many  represented  themselves  to  be  slaves  that  they  might  escape 
starvation. '* 

Another  example  of  similar  cruelty  was  exhibited  in  b.o.  211, 
in  the  reconquest  of  Capua,  though  in  this  case  the  Bomans  had 
had  greater  provocation  than  in  Sicily.  Capua  was  not  destroyed 
indeed,  but  the  Bomans  raged  against  its  inhabitants  with  all 
imaginable  fiiry.  Before  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the 
Bomans,  the  most  distinguished  persons  had  made  away  with 
themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
others  killed  their  wives  and  children.  When  the  Boman  soldiers 
entered  the  city,  they  acted  like  infuriated  demons :  all  the  nobles 
were  thrown  into  chains,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  the  senators  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  town  except  slaves  and  freed-men. 
The  whole  territory  of  Capua  was  made  domain  land  of  the 
Boman  republic.*^ 

In  B.C.  212,  Hannibal,  after  a  long  siege,  gained  possession 
of  Tarentum,  but  it  was  retaken  in  B.C.  209  by  d.  Fabius 
Maximus,  the  place  being  treacherously  delivered  into  his  hands 
by  the  very  persons  whom  Hannibal  had  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  its  garrison.  The  subjugation  of  Sicily  had  been 
completed  the  year  before  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Laevinus ; 
and  most  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy,  being  intimidated  by  the 
example  of  Syracuse  and  Capua,  now  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Hannibal,  whose  situation  became  more  and  more  difficult,  and 
whose  power  was  reduced  from  day  to  day.  His  brother 
Hasdrubal  was  now  his  only  hope. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war  in  B.C.  218,  the  Bomans  had 
sent  Cn.  Cornelius  Sdpio  to  Spain,  to  conduct  the  war  against 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal.  There  he  was  soon  joined 
by  his  brother  Publius.    The  two  Sdpios  remained  in  Spain  for 

"  Dtodor.  ExcufTpt,  Vai,  p.  68,  ed.  Dindorf ;  comp.  ExoerpL  Valei.  p.  569. 

^*  Lir.  xxriti.  46. 
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a  number  of  years,  ever  harassing  the  Carthaginians,  and  keeping 
Hasdrubal  engaged;  so  that  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
he  was  expected  to  march  into  Italy  and  oo-operate  with  his 
brother,  they  prevented  him  from  doing  so,  and  gained  consider- 
able advantages  over  the  Carthaginians,  whom  they  conquered 
near  Ibeta,  in  B.C.  216,  and  near  lUiberis,  in  B.C.  215.  About 
the  same  time  Syphax,  king  of  the  Masasylians  in  the  west  of 
Numidia,  formed  a  connection  with  the  Scipios,  and  a  Soman 
fleet  sailed  to  Africa.  Syphax  attacked  Carthage,  but  was 
defeated  by  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  who  was  then  aUied 
with  Carthage.  But  in  b.g.  212  the  Scipios  experienced  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  for  both  were  slain  within  thirty  days  of 
each  other,  and  their  armies  were  nearly  annihilated.  The 
remnants  of  the  army  were  saved  only  by  the  heroic  conduct  of 
L.  Marcius,  who,  by  the  most  desperate  efforts,  prevented  the 
enemy  from  reaping  all  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  The  Bomans, 
by  these  defeats,  lost  all  their  possessions  south-east  of  the 
Iberus,  and  Hasdrubal  now  made  serious  preparations  for  invad- 
ing Italy.  At  Bome,  the  consternation  was  so  great  that  no  one 
was  found  willing  to  undertake  the  command  in  Spain,  until  at 
length,  in  B.C.  211,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Scipio  who 
had  been  killed  in  Spain,  came  forward  and  offered  to  go.  As 
he  was  then  only  24  years  old,  and  was  still  in  mourning  for  his 
father,  many  objected  to  his  age,  as  well  as  to  the  ominous  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  in  mourning.  But  as  he  was  extremely 
popular,  the  people  gave  him  the  command  vdth  the  title  of 
proconsul,  and  provided  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  his 
bold  undertaking.  This  young  man,  who  was  to  be  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal,  is,  next  to  him,  the  greatest  hero  in  this  war.  He 
is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  as  early  as  the  battle  on  the 
Ticinus ;  and  throughout  his  career  he  displayed  a  degree  of 
military  talent  inferior  to  that  of  Hannibal  alone.  He  was 
especially  famous  for  his  great  piety,  and  while  at  Bome,  went 
every  morning  to  pray  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  : 
whether  this  religious  feeling  was  genuine  or  merely  assumed,  no 
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one  can  say,  but  it  made  him  immensely  popular  with  the 
superstitious  multitude.  As  a  citizen  he  was  proud  and  haughty, 
and  in  matters  where  his  personal  feelings  were  oonoerned,  he 
even  despised  the  laws  of  his  country,  thus  setting  an  eyii 
example. 

On  his  arriyal  in  Spain,  in  B.C.  211,  he  found  the  army  which 
he  had  to  command  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganisation.  The 
great  control  he  exercised  oyer  himself,  the  belief  in  his  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  gods,  and  the  success  with  which  he  com- 
menced operations,  soon  inspired  his  soldiers  with  such  confidence, 
that  no  enemy  seemed  invincible.  He  soon  avenged  his  father : 
according  to  some  accounts,  he  had  not  been  in  Spain  more  than 
seven  days  before  he  took  the  strongly-fortified  and  populous 
town  of  New  Carthage ; "  and  C.  Laelius,  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, was  despatched  to  carry  the  news  of  this  happy  event 
to  Bome.  The  capture  of  this  i^iportant  pkoe  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  seem  to  have  taken  little  trouble 
to  relieve  it,  perhaps  because  Hi^sdrubal's  attention  was  wholly 
directed  towards  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  which  he  may  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  recover  what  might 
be  lost  in  Spain.  Scipio  next  traversed  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  and  took  many  of  the  allied  towns  of  the  Carthaginians, 
among  which  Astapa  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  It 
was  besieged  by  Maroius,  and  as  its  citizens  foresaw  that,  owing 
to  their  staunch  fidelity  to  Carthage,  they  would  be  treated  in  a 
cruel  manner  if  their  town  should  be  captured,  they  fought  with 
desperate  braveiy:  when  nearly  all  had  fallen,  the  last  fifty 
survivors,  in  accordance  with  an  oath  which  they  bad  taken, 
murdered  all  the  women  and  children,  burnt  all  the  ti'easures 
they  possessed,  and  at  last  made  away  with  themselves.^'  In 
B.C.  209,  Hasdrubal  assembled  akirge  army  near  Baecula,  which 
was  joined  by  many  Ibennns  under  his  brother  Mago,  and  by 

>*  It  is  however  more  than  probable     xzri.  41,  ftc,  xxriL  7. 
that  he  did  not  take  that  town  till  the       >*  Ur,  zxviiL  22 ;    Appian.    iKf. 
jrear  after,  i.  e.  ax.  210.    See  Liv.     pan.  8S. 
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Numidians  under  Masimssa.     The  whole  hostile  force  oonsiated 
of  75,000  men  and  86  elephants,  and  Scipio  hesitated  as  to 
whether  he  should  attack  so  formidable  an  army,  for  his  own 
forces  amounted  to  scarcely  one-third  of  those  of  the  enemy. 
Want  of  provisions  at  length  obliged  him  to  offer  battle,  and  he 
gained  the  victory;  but  he  could  not  prevent  Masinissa  from 
going  to  Gades ;  nor  did  Hasdrubal  think  it  unsafe  to  set  out 
for  Italy  in  B.C.  208.     Hasdrubal  had  previously  formed  con- 
nections with  the  Gauls,  so  that  in  marching  through  their 
country  and  across  the  Alps  he  met  with  no  resistance.     He 
reached  the  southern  foot  of  the  Alps  in  B.C.  207,  having  com- 
pleted his  march,  it  is  said,  in  two  months.      Hannibal  was 
unprepared  for  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  though  he  had  long 
been  looking  forward  to  it.     Hasdrubal  laid  si^e  to  Placentia, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  time.    Another 
unfortunate  circumstance  was,  that  the  letters  which  he  sent  to 
his  brother  Hannibal  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  who 
thus  became  acquainted  with  lus  whole  plan  of  operation.    The 
consul  Livius  Salinator  afterwards  encamped  against  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Metaurus  in  Umbria,  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  his  colleague  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  had 
until  then  been  operating  against  Hannibal.    When  Hasdrubal 
became  aware  of  Nero's  arrival,  he  attempted  to  retreat  during 
the  night  across  the  Metaurus,  but  being  deserted  by  his  guides 
and  unable  to  find  a  ford,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Bomans  while 
wandering  along  the  river's  bank.     In  the  ensuing  battle  his 
whole  army  was  routed  and  cut  to  pieces.     A  Eoman  cut  off  the 
head  of  Hasdrubal,  and  afterwards  flung  it  into  the  camp  of 
Hannibal,  who,  on  seeing  it  and  the  captive  Carthaginians,  at 
once  perceived  that  the  fate  of  Carthage  as  well  as  of  himself 
was  sealed.     The  Carthaginian  lion  thenceforth  confined  himself 
to  the  territory  of  the  Bruttians,  who  remained  faithful  to  him. 
He  maintained  himself  on  the  defensive ;  and  being  convinced 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  remain  much  longer  in  Italy,  he 
erected  a  monument  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia  (on  mount 
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Lacmiam,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Bruttium),  with  an  inscription 
giving  an  account  of  his  Italian  campaign.  It  was  afterwards 
seen  by  Polybius,  who  made  use  of  it  for  his  narrative  of  the 
Uannibalian  war.'^ 

After  the  departure  of  Hasdrubal  from  Spain,  the  Carthaginians 
still  had  two  armies  in  that  province,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  Hasdrubal  had  been  the  soul  of  alLtheir  undertaking^  and 
that  Hasdrubal»  the  son  of  Gisoo,  and  Ma^  were  not  able  to 
supply  his  pkce.  They  indeed  continued  the  war  against  the 
Bomans,  but  Scipio,  in  a  succession  of  battles,  gradually  drove 
them  back,  and  after  their  defeat  at  Baecula  compelled  them  to 
take  refuge  at  Gades.  The  Spaniards  became  aware  that  they 
were  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  that  the  only 
object  of  the  latter  now  was  to  extort  from  them  money  and  the 
means  of  living.  Hence  they  began  to  refuse  obedience,  and  endea- 
voured to  drive  them  from  the  Peninsula.  Gades  even  shut  its  gates 
against  Mago,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Bome.  Hasdrubal 
sailed  to  Africa ;  and  Mago  led  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to 
the  Balearian  islands.  Thence  he  afterwards  crossed  over  to 
liguria,  with  the  view  of  establishing  himself  there  and  attacking 
the  Bomans  in  Etruria,  which  then  began  to  show  symptoms  of  a 
rebellions  spirit ;'"  but  his  hopes  were  disappointed. 

The  Bomans  were  now  masters  of  Spain.  Scipio  remained 
there  upwards  of  three  years,  engaged  in  chastising  the  towns 
which  had  been  faithless  to  Bome.  During  this  perigd  an  occur- 
renoe  took  place  which  is  particularly  remarkable,  because  it  is 
the  first  perceptible  symptom  of  the  discontent  which  was 
gradually  rising  among  the  Italian  allies  of  Bome.  They  were 
obliged  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Boman  armies  far  surpassing 
in  numbers  that  of  the  Bomans  themselves,  and  they  appear  to 
have  begun  to  fed  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  citizens  of  Bome.  An  insurrection  broke  out  among  the 
alliea  who  served  in  Scipio's  army :  they  chose  an  Umbrian  and 
a  Latin  for  their  leaders,  and  gave  them  the  title  and  enmgns  of 

V  Polyb.  iii.  88.  w  Lit.  xxx.  1 9. 
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Boman  consuls.    The  affair  was  of  a  yery  serious  nature,  but  tlie 
deep  cunning  of  Sdpio  deceived  tbe  insurgents.    He  promised 
them  their  pay,  and  invited  them  to  oome  to  New  Carthage; 
and  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  he  ordered  the 
Boman  garrison  to  quit  the  town  before  the  mutineers  entered. 
But  while  the  latter  were  assembling  in  the  market-place,  the 
garrison  returned  and  compelled  the  rebels  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
Scipio,  who  put  thirty-five  of  the  most  guilty  to  death.     The  diafr- 
tisement  of  some  Spanish  chiefs  was  the  last  act  of  Scipio  in  Spain. 
But  before  returning  to  Bome  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
whither  he  was  invited  by  Syphax,  who  had  sometimes  been  at 
war  with  Carthage,  and  sometimes  her  ally,  but  was  now  in  a 
sort  of  neutral  position.    When  in  B.C.  1^06  Scipio  arrived  in 
Africa  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  tins  potentate,  which  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  Sdpio's  great  plan.    He  had 
from  the  first  been  persuaded  that  the  war  with  Carthage  must 
be  brought  tp  a  dose  in  Africa  itself.     He  was  still  pro-consul, 
and  now  went  to  Bome  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
<!onsulship,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  Intimate  age. 
But  owing  to  the  extraordinary  popularity  he  eiyoyed,  the  people, 
notwithstanding  the  jealous  opposition  of  Fabius  and  his  party,'* 
unanimously  elected  him  consul  for  the  year  B.C.  205,  along  with 
F.  Lioinius  Crassus.    But  after  he  had  been  made  consul,  and 
Sicily  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  with  permission 
to  cross  ov^r  to  Africa  if  he  should  think  it  desirable  for  the  good 
of  the  republic,  the  same  factious  party  of  Pabius,  supported  by 
the  senate,  refused  him  the  means,  without  which  he  could  not 
«ariy  his  plans-  into  effect :  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
-only  of  Bome,  but  of  all  Italy,  flocked  to  lus  standard,  and  formed 
4m  «nny  of  volunteers ;  the  towns  of  £truria  and  Umbria  diBtin- 
^uished  themselves  above  aU  others  by  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
young  hero.    A  large  fleet,  and  an  army  of  7000  volunteers, 
were  thus  soon  assembled  and  followed  Scipio  to  Sicily.    Han- 
jiibal  was  still  tarrying  in  Bruttium,  but  in  this  confinement  he 

^  lav,  zzTiiL  40,  &c  j 
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resembled  a  lioa  surrounded  by  hounds ;  whoever  attacked  him 
paid  dearly  for  it  From  Sicily,  Sdpio  made  an  attack  on  Iiocri^ 
which  was  taken ;  but  the  avarice  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Q. 
Pleminins,  gave  rise  to  the  charges  against  Sdpioi  that  he 
neglected  the  discipline  of  his  army,  that  he  lived  in  luxury  at 
Syracuse,  that  he  assumed  Greek  manners,  and  spent  his  time  in 
reading  Greek  authors.  Commissioners  were  accordingly  sent 
by  the  senate  to  examine  the  state  of  things  in  Sicily;  but 
everything  was  found  in  the  best  order,  and  all  suspicions  were 
removed. 

The  taking  of  Locri  was  the  only  event  of  any  consequence  in 
the  year  of  Scipio's  consulship :  it  seems  that  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  crossing  ov^  to  Africa, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  204,  his  friend  and 
legate,  C.  Laelius,  having  proceeded  thither  before  him.  Scipio 
landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica,  with  an  army  of  17,000 
foot  and  several  thousand  horse.*^  It  is  surprising  that  Carthage, 
which  a  few  years  later  appears  in  possession  of  a  fleet  of  500 
ships,  did  not  make  any  attempt  either  to  meet  the  fleet  of  Scipio 
or  to  prevent  his  landing.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  however, 
either  by  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  did  not 
think  of  any  danger  until  they  saw  it  before  their  own  eyes,  or 
by  supposing  that  there  were  disputes  or  treachery  in  the  senate 
which  rendered  speedy  measures  of  defence  impracticable. 
Syphax  being  induced  by  his  love  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter 
of  Hasdrubal,  to  disregard  his  alliance  with  Sdpio,  had  again 
joined  the  Carthaginians  with  his  army.  Masinissa,  king  of 
Numidia,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  also  been  in  love  with 
Sophonisba,  but  was  deprived  of  her  by  Syphax,  promised  Sdpio 
his  support,  but  secretly,  for  he  was  at  the  time  in  alliance  with 
Carthage. 

After  landing  in  Africa,  Sdpio  was  met  by  three  armies,  one 

*  The  plioe  where  he  Unded  and     neliana.     Caeaar^  Bill,  Oiv.  ii.  24  ; 
pitched  hia  camp  was  known  in  after     Oros.  ir.  22. 
timet  by   the  name  of  Ckutra  Cor- 
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under  Hasdrnbal  which  had  been  hurriedly  assembled,  another 
under  the  command  of  Sjphax,  and  a  third  under  that  of 
Maainissa.  Scipio,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  keep  on  the 
defensiye ;  but  Madnissa  led  the  Carthaginians  out  to  an  under- 
taking which  he  had  treacherously  preconcerted  with  Sdpio,'' 
who  lay  in  ambush  waiting  for  the  enemy,  and  fell  upon  them  as 
soon  as  they  appeared.  Masinissa  then  went  over  to  theBomans. 
The  utmost  confusion  prevailed  among  the  Carthaginians,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  fell  by  the  sword.  After  this,  Syphax  and 
Hasdrubal  took  the  field  against  Scipio.  Their  tents  were  made 
of  straw  and  branches,  which  in  the  hot  climate  of  Africa  soon 
became  as  dry  as  touch-wood.  The  Eomans  contrived  to  set 
them  on  fire,  and  amid  the  conflagration  which  ensued,  the 
Carthaginians  allowed  themselves  to  be  butchered  like  sheep. 
Syphax,  like  a  true  barbarian,  now  abandoned  the  cause  of  his 
allies,  and  withdrew  to  his  own  kingdom,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  Masinissa  and  C.  Laelius.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom  was  given  to  Masinissa,  who  now 
married  Sophonisba.  But  as  Scipio  demanded  her  surrender, 
because  he  mistrusted  her,  Masinissa  poisoned  her  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Boman.  Scipio  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, made  an  attempt  to  blockade  Utica,  but  without  success. 

Carthage  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that,  with- 
out the  return  of  Hannibal,  all  her  hopes  were  vain.  In  B.C.  203» 
having  received  the  command  to  quit  Italy,  he  unhesitatingly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  his  country,  and  landed  at  Adrumetum. 
He  went  to  meet  Scipio  on  the  river  Bagradas,  and  having  lost 
all  hope  of  success,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  great  Boman, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  peace  for  which  negotiations  had 
already  commenced.  The  two  heroes  saw  each  other  for  the  first 
time  with  silent  admiration.  Hannibal  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  peace  was  the  only  means  of  saving  Carthage ; 
and  Sdpio  too  was  not  unwilling  to  grant  it,  for  he  had  reason 
to  fear  lest  a  successor  should  be  sent  from  Bome  to  reap  the 
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fruits*  of  his  labours.  The  conditions  which  he  had  proposed 
were  hard  indeed,  yet  mild  in  comparison  with  those  which  Car-* 
thage  was  afterwards  compelled  to  accept.  A  truce  had  been 
concluded,  during  which  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Bome  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  to  the  terms  of  the  peace.  But  when 
the  Carthaginians  found  that  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  still 
considerable,  they  were  vexed  at  the  steps  they  had  taken,  and 
began  to  insult  the  Bomans  in  every  possible  way,  being  resolved 
once  more  to  try  their  fortune.  The  folly  of  the  Carthaginian 
people  thus  broke  off  all  negotiations,  for  as  they  had  their  general 
Hannibal  among  them  they  fancied  themselves  invincible.  He, 
although  he  severely  censured  their  childish  belief,  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  their  enthusiasm.  The  war  was  now  decided  by 
the  fatal  battle  of  Zama,  in  B.C.  202.  Hannibal's  army  consisted 
of  50,000  men  and  80  elephants;  that  of  Scipio  of  24,000 
men,  whom  he  drew  up  in  columns,  leaving  large  intervals 
between  them  to  enable  the  elephants  to  escape,  which  spaces 
were  then  to  be  filled  up  by  the  cavalry  so  as  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  elephants.  The  plan  succeeded  admirably.  The 
Carthaginians  fought  like  lions,  but  Scipio's  skill  and  presence 
of  mind  decided  the  victory.  The  greater  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  Hannibal 
himself  escaped  with  a  few  companions  to  Adrumetum,  and 
thence  to  Carthage,  where  the  senate,  unable  to  continue  the 
war,  had  already  commenced  fresh  negotiations  for  peace.  It 
was  fortunate  for  Carthage  that  Scipio  himself  was  anxious  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  dose.  Hannibal  too  advised  his  countrymen 
to  submit  to  necessity.  But  the  terms  which  Scipio  now  offered 
were  much  harder  than  those  which  he  had  proposed  at  first. 
Carthage  was  to  retain  its  territory  in  Africa  and  its  own  consti- 
tution, but  to  deliver  up  all  Boman  deserters  and  captives  without 
ransom,  to  surrender  its  whole  fleet  with  the  exception  of  ten 
triremes,  and  all  elephants,  none  of  which  were  thenceforth  to  be 
trained  for  purposes  of  war :  Carthage,  further,  was  not  allowed 
to  carry  on  any  war  without  the  sanction  of  Bome;  it  was  obliged 
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to  indemuify  Masinissa  for  all  the  losses  be  bad  sustained,  and  to 
recognise  him  as  long  of  Numidia ;  it  bad  to  pay  to  Borne  10,000 
Enboean  talents  by  instalments  in  fifty  years,  tbat  is  1^00  annually. 
It  was  fartber  commanded  to  give  a  large  number  of  bostages,^ 
and  to  provide  tbe  Roman  army  ia  Africa  witb  all  tbat  was 
necessary  for  its  maintenance,  until  tbe  peace  sbould  be  ratified 
at  Rome  by  tbe  senate  and  people.  Some  of  tbe  Carthaginian 
nobles  opposed  these  terms,  and  Hannibal  in  just  indignation 
seized  one  of  them  and  dragged  bim  down  from  tbe  tribune. 
This  exasperated  tbe  whole  party,  and  Hannibal  escaped  only  by 
dedaiing  that  owing  to  bis  long  absence  from  Carthage  be  had 
forgotten  the  manners  and  customs  of  bis  country.  Tbe  peace 
was  not  ratified  at  Rome  till  tbe  year  B.C.  201 ;  for  tbe  consul 
Cn.  Comebus  Lentulus,  tbe  successor  of  Scipio,  hoped  to  prolong 
tbe  war,  that  he  himself  might  have  the  glory  of  bringing  it  to  a: 
close.  Scipio  then  returned  witb  bis  army  to  Sicily,  and  thence 
to  Rome,  where  be  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph,  adorned  by 
Syphax,  who  ended  bis  days  as  a  prisoner  at  Alba. 

Italy  had  suffered  enormously  during  the  sixteen  years  that 
Hannibal  and  his  army  were  in  tbe  country;  for  the  bloody 
battles  which  had  been  fought,  the  ravaging  marches  of  the  hostile 
troops,  and  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  flourishing  towns, 
bad  laid  waste  the  country  far  and  wide,  while  the  levies  of 
troops,  both  by  the  Romans  and  by  their  enemies,  bad  almost 
depopulated  whole  districts  of  Italy.  But  still  the  Roman 
republic  was  far  more  powerful  at  the  dose  of  the  war  than  she 
bad  been  at  the  beginning.  Tbe  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  was 
soon  restored,  and  the  people  in  the  southern  part  of  it  were 
chastised  for  their  faithlessness.  Several  colonies  were  established 
there ;  as  much  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  im- 
poverished Romans,  as  for  that  of  securing  tbe  possession  of  the 
country.  Scipio's  veterans  were  rewarded  with  assignments  of 
land  in  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  Gauls  in  the  north  of  Italy 
likewise  were  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  praetor  L.  Furius,*  in 
B.  c.  200,  and  were  kept  in  check  by  reinforcements  sent  to  the 
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Boman  colonies  in  those  districts.  But  the  internal  distress  of 
Borne,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Italian  towns,  must  have  formed  a 
strong  contrast  with  this  outward  prosperity :  the  prices  of  all 
provisions  and  commodities  had  risen  to  an  enormous  height ; 
and  if,  in  addition,  we  consider  the  heavy  claims  that  had  been 
made  upon  the  people,  it  may  readily  lie  inferred  that  the  middle 
dasses  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  This 
condition  of  afPairs  produced  that  wide  gulf  between  the  wealthy 
and  the  poor,  of  which  we  shall  see  the  lamentable  results  about 
half  a  century  later.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  the  republic 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  raising  a  public  loan,  and  the 
money  was  to  be  paid  back  to  the  creditors  by  three  instal- 
ments ;**  but  the  Macedonian  war  involved  Bome  in  fresh 
difficulties,  and  she  was  obliged  to  pay  her  debts  in  lands. 

At  the  close  of  the  Hannibalian  war,  the  Bonum  dominion 
extended  over  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  a  great  part 
of  Spain ;  even  Carthage  and  Numidia  were  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence on  Bome.  The  annihilation  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  had 
made  the  Bomans  masters  of  the  sea.  They  were  thenceforth 
obliged  to  keep  a  navy  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
communication  with  their  possessions  out  of  Italy,  and  to  convey 
troops,  ammunition,  and  provisions  to  and  fro ;  but  the  Bomans 
never  looked  upon  the  navy  as  a  thing  of  first-rate  importance : 
the  service  in  the  fleet  was  at  all  times  considered  less  honourable 
than  that  in  the  army  ;  and  the  commerce  which  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians,  in  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
was  not  kept  up  by  the  Bomans.  Bome  seems  to  have  now 
become  conscious  of  her  vocation  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world; 
for  henceforth  her  great  object  was  to  conquer  foreign  countries, 
and  to  derive  from  them  all  the  advantages  she  could.  The 
simplicity  and  fingality  of  the  good  old  times  were  fast  dis- 
appearing, and,  in  their  train,  the  virtues  and  noble  sentiments 
of  former  ages ;  the  gold  that  was  carried  to  Bome  from  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Carthage  exercised  a  sad  influence  upon  both  the 
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public  and  the  domestic  life  of  the  Bomans,  and  engendered  in 
the  baser  natures  among  them  a  desire  for  war,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  plunder  and  rapine. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Bome  was  now  at  the  height  of 
her  political  power  and  greatness,  and  remained  there  for  a  long 
time  before  the  eyils,  the^eeds  of  which  had  been  sown,  became 
visible ;  for  the  mighty  council  of  the  senate  consisted  of  men 
trained  in  the  hardships  of  war,  who  dung  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  with  a  tenacity  which  kept  its  spirit  aHre  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  a  manner  to  which  our  own  country, 
England,  affords  us  the  most  striking  paralleL  The  highest 
offices  of  state  were  now  no  longer  confined  to  a  body  of  pri- 
Tileged  patricians,  but  were  accessible  to  aU  men  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  war,  or  could  show  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  ancestors.  We  have  already  noticed,  that  an  iigurious 
prvidple  had  been  introduced,  inasmuch  as  wealth  also  had 
become  one  of  the  great  recommendations  to  the  high  magis- 
tracies. In  those  families,  who  had  a  right  to  adorn  their  houses 
with  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  a  warlike  spirit  was  kept  alive, 
and  their  members  seized  upon  every  opportunity  of  gaining 
military  distinctions.  Hence  war  followed  upon  war,  and  con- 
quest upon  conquest.  The  people  themselves,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  took  up  arms  with  great  reluctance ;  for  these  victories  and 
conquests  contributed  more  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  noble 
families  and  the  senate,  than  to  add  to  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  thousands  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  wars. 
Another  circumstance  which  compelled  Bome  to  engage  in  war 
upon  war  was  her  dependence  upon  her  allies  in  Italy,  to  furnish 
employment  for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  a  succession 
of  contests.  Bome,  further,  like  every  other  military  republic 
was  the  natural  enemy  of  those  among  her  neighbours  who  did 
not  bow  down  to  her  supremacy ;  and  who  could  resist  the  force 
of  arms  wielded  by  such  experienced  hands,  which  did  not  rest 
until  their  enemy  lay  prostrate  ?  Who  could  resist  a  system  of 
policy,  which,  without  regard  to  right  and  justice,  employed  every 
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D  means  that  could  be  devised,  cunniDg,  fraud,  flattery,  and  yiolenoe, 

I  for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  its  yictims  ? 

The  Hannibalian  war  had  made  the  Roman  name  known  far 
i  and  wide,  so  that  foreign  princes  became  anxious  to  form  connec- 

[  tiona  or  alliances  with  Rome.     Hostile  collisions,  however,  were 

(  sure  to  follow.     And  Rome,  with  all  her  martial  spirit,  could  not 

1  have  become  the  mistress  of  the  world,  had  it  not  been  for  the 

f  nature  and  internal  condition  of  the  states,  which  came  in  contact 

with  Rome,  either  as  friends  or  as  foes.  It  is  a  truth  well 
established  by  both  ancient  and  modem  history,  that  states 
whose  institutions  have  become  obsolete,  or  are  in  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  have  lost  their  moral  vigour  and  energy, 
gradually  decay  of  themselves,  or  are  overthrown  by  other  powers 
which  are  in  the  full  bloom  of  development.  The  states  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  vast  monarchy  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Greece  itself,  were  in 
this  predicament,  and  hence  when  they  came  in  contact  with  all- 
absorbing  Rome  they  were  unable  for  any  length  of  time  to  resbt 
the  power  of  her  arms. 

Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Rome 
as  early  as  b.c.  273  :**  in  B.C.  201,  the  Roman  senate  was 
appointed  guardian  of  young  Ptolemaeus  Epiphanes,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  and  confusion  in  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  which  were  occasioned  and  fostered  by  the  vices  of  its 
rulers.  Macedonia,  which  was  hostile  towards  Egypt,  had  lost 
the  vigour  and  energy  by  which  it  had  risen ;  and  Syria,  which 
was  now  governed  by  Antiochus  III.  or  the  Great,  was  fast 
hastening  towards  the  fate  of  all  eastern  monarchies ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  its  alliance  with  Macedonia,  it  was  unable  to 
resist  the  policy  and  arms  of  Rome  when  they  began  to  be 
directed  against  it.  The  Greek  republics  were  oppressed  by  the 
Macedonian  kings,  who  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of  Greece ;  and 
they  were  further  weakened  by  internal  dissensions  and  convul- 
sions, no  less  than  by  the  inroads  of  the  Gallic  hordes.  Most  of  the 
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Greeks  were  devoid  of  republican  virtues,  thougli  proud  of  those 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  majority  sought  comfort  and  recreation 
by  plunging  into  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  The 
Achaeans,  who  had  gained  some  insight  into  the  evil  conse-^ 
quences  of  the  internal  divisions  of  Ghreece,  had  established  a 
confederacy,  by  which  they  hoped  to  restore  order  and  peace 
among  themselves ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  another  league, 
formed  by  the  Aetolians,  who  were  more  distinguished  for  their 
warlike  and  predatory  spirit  than  for  their  civil  virtues.  Both 
leagues  had  one  object  in  common,  the  defence  of  Ghreeoe  against 
the  encroachments  of  Macedonia;  but  the  difference  of  their 
nationalities  soon  produced  mutual  jealousy  and  enmity  between 
them,  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  make  use  of  the  Aetolians 
against  the  Achaeans,  who  in  their  turn  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Macedonia.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
was  then  governed  by  Attains  I.,  who  was  an  ally  of  Rome  al 
the  time  when  Rome  and  Macedonia  were  at  war  with  each  other. 
This  state  of  affairs  in  the  east  rendered  it  possible  for  Rome  to 
stir  up  wars  in  those  countries  whenever  it  suited  her  interests. 
The  republic  of  Ehodes,  whose  navy,  commerce,  arts,  and  intel- 
lectual culture  were  in  the  most  flourisliing  condition,  was  likewise 
allied  with  Rome,  and  proved  of  great  servioe  to  her  in  her  wars 
with  the  eastern  powers. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WARS  AOAIlfST  PHILIP  OF  MACEDONIA — C.  FLAHIlflNUS  PROCLAIMS  tHB 
INDEPEHDSNCB  OF  GBBBCB — WARS  AGAINST  ANTI0CHU8,  THE  AETO- 
LIANS,  0ALAT1AN8,  AND  THB  OAUL5  IN  THB  NORTH  OF  ITALT — 
DEATH  OF  HANNIBAL  AND  SCIPIO. 

TuEBE  can  be  no  doubt  that  Demetrius  of  Fharus,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hannibalian  war  had  taken  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  had  roused  the  king's  apprehension  of 
the  growing  power  of  Borne;  and  it  was  unquestionably  this 
apprehension  which  led  the  Macedonian  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  the  AetoHans ;  for  the  Somans,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already 
gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  by  the 
subjugation  of  the.IUyrians.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  Eome's  power  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely broken,  Philip  also  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  in 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  give  up  to  the  king  all  the  possessiona 
of  the  Eomans  east  of  the  Adriatic.  But  as  the  Macedonian 
ambassadors,  with  the  document  of  the  treaty,  were  on  their  way 
back  to  Macedonia,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  who 
instead  of  being  discouraged  by  this  evidence  of  the  additional 
power  thus  acquired  by  their  conqueror,  displayed  a  truly  heroic 
spirit,  and  sent  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  with  a  fleet  of 
50  sail  to  Tarentum,  whence  he  crossed  over  to  lUyricum.  The 
first  Macedonian  war  was  thus  commenced  in  B.C.  215,  and 
lasted  till  B.C.  205 ;  but  it  was  conducted  without  energy  by  the 
Bomans  as  well  as  by  Philip,  the  latter  not  exerting  all  the  powers 
he  had  at  his  command,  and  the  former  being  obliged  to  direct 
their  main  force  against  Carthage. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  Bomans  took  Oricum,  and 
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ApoUonia  also  fell  into  their  liandB,  Philip  who  was  besieging  it 
being  put  to  flight.'  Afler  this,  the  king  made  some  progress  in 
niyricom,  and  conquered  Atintania  and  the  Ardyaeans,  but  was 
still  unable  to  afford  any  assistance  to  Hannibal  in  Italy :  by  his 
mistrust,  cruelty,  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  he  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  allies,  who,  in  consequence,  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
join  the  Romans.  When,  therefore,  in  B.C.  211,  Capua  had  been 
recovered  by  the  Romans,  the  Aetolians  deserted  the  cause  of 
Philip,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  all  the  places  that  might  be  conquered  by  their 
united  forces  should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  towns 
and  the  soil  should  belong  to  the  Aetolians,  and  the  inhabitants 
with  all  their  moveable  property  to  the  Romans.  It  was  through 
the  mediation  of  the  AetoMans  that  the  Romans  also  formed 
connections  with  king  Attalus  I.  of  Pergamus,  and  other  princes 
and  states.  Greece  was  split  into  parties,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Aetolians  drew  so  much  odium  on  themselves  as  well  as  on 
the  Romans,  that  Philip  again  began  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
Greeks  as  their  natural  protector ;  in  which  character  he  went  from 
Illyricam  to  the  assistance  of  the  Achaeans,  who  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Spartan  Machanidas.  The  Romans  in  the  mean* 
time  contrived  to  foster  discord  among  the  Greeks,  with  a  view 
of  availing  themselves  of  any  favourable  opportunities  which 
might  occur  for  establishing  their  influence  in  Greece ;  but  their 
attempt  to  gain  a  footing  in  Peloponnesus  failed,  Philip  maintaining 
himself  so  successfully  against  the  Aetolians,  that,  unsupported 
as  they  were  by  the  Romans,  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  them  in  B.C.  207,  on  rather  humiliating 
terms.  After  this  a  Roman  army  of  10,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of 
35  sail,  landed  at  Dyrrachium ;  but  the  Epirots  were  tired  of  the 
vexatious  war,  and  brought  about  a  peace  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip  in  B.C.  205.  The  Romans  gave  up  Atintania,  and 
allowed  Philip  to  establish  himself  in  Epirus. 

But  neither  party  had  any  honest  intention  in  concluding 

1  Uv.  zziT.  40. 
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this  peace.  The  Bomans,  in  particular,  were  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  recoyering  what  they  thus  gave  up ;  while  Phih'p, 
on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  secretly  support^ 
the  Carthaginians  both  with  money  and  with  troops  : '  hence,  in 
the  battle  of  Zama,  many  Macedonians  who  served  in  the  Car- 
thaginian army  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Bomans.  About 
the  same  time,  Philip  formed  an  alliance  with  Eling  Antiochns  of 
Syria,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rob  Egypt  of  her  possessions  on 
the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Asia.  This  led  to  a  war  with  the  Bhodians 
and  Attains,  whose  interest  it  was  to  protect  the  possessions  of 
Egypt ;  but  Philip  and  Antiochns  gained  their  end.  The  former 
conquered  the  whole  of  the  Thraciau  coast,  so  that  his  power 
and  influence  now  extended  from  Thrace  to  the  island  of  Crete. 
.  Athens  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  impoverished,  but  it  was  allied  with  Home.  Some  Acama- 
nians  had  impiously  presumed  to  violate  the  mysteries  of  De- 
meter  at  Eleusis,  and  being  discovered  were  put  to  death  by  the 
exasperated  multitude.  This  induced  the  Acarnanians,  and 
Philip  their  ally,  to  march  against  Athens,  and  take  vengeance 
for  the  outrage.  A  body  of  Macedonians  ravaged  the  territory 
of  Athens,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  distressed  Athenians 
implored  the  protection  of  Bome,  which  thus  obtained  a  welcome 
pretext  for  renewing  the  war  with  Philip. 

The  senate,  and  the  ambitious  nobles  at  Bome,  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  but  the  people,  who  were 
suffering  severely  from  the  consequences  of  the  HannibaUan  war, 
rejected  the  scheme  of  a  fresh  military  undertaking  The  ruling 
party,  however,  gained  their  object  notwithstanding,  and  the  second 
war  against  Macedonia  was  decided  upon  in  B.C.  200 :  for  an  em* 
bassy,  which  had  been  sent  to  Philip  to  request  him  to  abstain  from 
hoBtilitiea  towards  Athens,  had  no  effect ;  and  the  Boman  people 
were  made  to  believe  that  Philip,  if  he  were  not  checked,  might 
become  a  second  Hannibal.  This  war,  which  ksted  till  B.C.  197, 
broke  the  power  of  Macedonia,  and  laid  thefoundationof  the  Boman 
domanion  in  the  east.    As  it  had  been  determined  to  attack  the 
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enemy  in  his  own  oountry,  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  B.C. 
200,  led  his  army  across  the  Adriatic ;  and  having  spent  the 
winter  at  ApoUonia,  opened  the  campaign  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  Philip,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Asia,  hastened 
back  to  Europe,  defeated  the  Athenians,  and  marched  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  maintained  himself  against  the  Athamanians, 
Dardanians,  and  Aetolians,  who  had  again  joined  the  Romans 
and  invaded  Thessaly.  The  Romans  gained  little  or  no  advantage. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Solpidus  Galba  was  succeeded  by 
Yillios  Tappulus,  but  he  too  was  unable  to  make  any  progress. 
In  B.C.  198,  however,  matters  began  to  assume  a  different  aspect, 
for  T.  Quinctius  Fhunininus^  who  was  then  consul,  and  Lad 
^received  the  Macedonian  war  as  his  province,  hastened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  into  Greece.  He  was  then  scarcely  thirty- 
three  years  old,  but  he  wi^b  a  skilful  and  vigorous  commander, 
and  a  statesman  who  understood  the  art  of  deceiving  all  parties. 
The  Macedonian  fortresses  on  the  frontier  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  their  main  camp  was  near  Antigoneia,  a  position  an  attack 
on  which  would  have  been  most  perilous  to  the  enemy.  Flami- 
ninus  saw  that  everything  was  hopeless  in  that  district,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  marching  away,  when  an  Epirot  chief  of  the  name 
of  Gharopus  sent  him  a  guide,  who  led  a  corps  of  4000  Romans 
round  a  dangerous  mountain-pass  into  the  rear  of  the  Maoe« 
donians.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  a  signal 
was  given,  and  the  Macedonians  were  at  once  attacked  in  both 
front  and  rear.  Philip  perceiving  that  his  retreat  would  soon  be 
cut  off,  quitted  the  post,  and  marched  with  his  army  across  the 
mountains  into  Thessaly,  which  was  invaded  by  the  Aetolians, 
Flamininus  in  the  meantime  penetrated  fturther  into  Epirus, 
where  all  the  towns  threw  their  gates  open  to  him.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Phods,  made  himself  master  of  Elatea,  and  took  up 
his  winter  quarters. 

King  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Roman  fleet,  were  in  the 
Aegean  sea.  The  Achaeana  had  been  in  alliance  with  Philip,  and 
if  at  this  moment  he  had  consented  to  give  up  Gorinth  to  them» 
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they  would  not  have  abandoned  his  cause ;  but  as  it  was,  they 
now  deserted  him,  and  joined  the  Bomans,  even  before  the  taking 
of  Ektea,  although  they  hated  the  Eomans  no  less  than  the 
Aetolians,  on  account  of  the   miseries  which  Laevinus  had 
inflicted  on  the  Greeks  in  the  first  war  against  Macedonia. 
Flamininus  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Thebes,  and  compelled 
the  Boeotians  also  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Home.    Thus 
strengthened,  the  Bomans  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
sruthem  Thessaly,  which  now  became  the  scene  of  the  war. 
Aljout  the  month  of  June,  B.C.  197,  the  Bomans  and  Mace- 
donians met  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotussa,  a 
district  which,  from  a  line  of  small  hills,  had  obtained  the  name 
of  Cynosoephalae  (Dogs'-heads).  AAer  some  delay  and  hesitation 
on  both  sides,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
was  crushed  by  the  more  pliable  legions  of  the  Bomans.    The 
contest  was  decided,  however,  by  the  Aetolian  cavalry:'  8000 
Macedonians  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  5000  were  taken 
prisoners.     Philip,  who  had  now  lost  all  expectation  of  success 
in  his  military  operations,  fled  to  Larissa,  and  thence  to  Tempe, 
where  he  began  to  negotiate  for  peace.    Flamininus,  who  feared 
lest  his  laurels  should  be  snatched  from  him  by  a  successor,  and 
perceived  the  ill-feeb'ng  towards  the  Bomans  which  prevailed 
among  the  Aetolians,  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  follow- 
ing terms :  Philip  was  to  restore  all  the  Greek  towns  to  inde- 
pendence, and  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  them ;  he  was  to 
deliver  up  his  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  five  ships ;  he  was  not 
to  be  aUowed  to  keep  more  than  600  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  he 
was  to  pay  1000  talents,  600  at  once,  and  600  by  ten  annual 
instalments ;  and,  lastly,  he  was  to  give  hostages,  among  whom 
was  his  own  son  Demetrius. 

The  object  of  Flamininus,  in  concluding  this  peace,  was  not  to 
destroy  Macedonia,  but  to  establish  in  Greece  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  the  powers  of  the  several  states  should  be  evenly 
baknoed.      The  Aetolians,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  that 

»  Polyb.  xvia.  5. 
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Macedonia  should  be  completely  crushed ;  and  they  insisted  the 
more  strongly  upon  the  necessity  for  this,  because  they  knew 
that  the  victory  over  the  Macedonians  had  been  mainly  owing 
to  themselves.  The  unfortunate  consequences  resulting  to  the 
Aetolians  from  this  feeling  became  but  too  soon  manifest.  The 
object  of  Borne  in  the  war  against  Philip  was  now  gained,  for 
the  Macedonians  were  driven  out  of  Greece,  their  power  was 
broken,  and  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  from  which  Borne  had 
nothing  to  fear.  Various  expectations  had  been  entertained  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  Borne  would  make  use  of  her  victory  in 
regard  to  Greece ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of 
her  policy,  Flamininus,  at  least,  seems  to  have  acted  from  a  sincere 
love  and  admiration  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  Isthmian  games,  in 
B.C.  196,  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all  the 
Greek  cities  and  islands  which  had  been  under  the  dominion,  of 
Macedonia :  the  multitude,  intoxicated  with  joy,  saluted  him  as 
the  restorer  of  their  freedom ;  and  their  loud  and  often  repeated 
shouts  of  delight  and  applause  made  it  evident,  that  among  all 
the  blessings  of  human  life  the  people  valued  none  higher  than 
their  freedom.  When  the  festive  games  were  over,  immense 
crowds  gathered  round  their  liberator,  garlands  of  flowers  were 
showered  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  the  pressure  was  so  great 
that  even  his  life  was  in  danger. 

Flamininus  and  his  army  remained  in  Peloponnesus  for  some 
years,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  movements  of  the 
Aetolians  and  of  Antiochus,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating, in  conjunction  with  ten  Boman  commissioners,  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  Corinth  was  restored  to  the  Achaeans,  but  the  Bomans . 
kept  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Acrocorinthus,  Chalds,  and 
Demetrias,  until  matters  with  Antiochus  should  be  settled 
Thessaly  became  an  independent  republic :  the  Orestians,  who 
inhabited  a  part  of  Macedonia,  from  which  they  had  revolted, 
received  a  republican  constitution.  Euboea,  Phods,  Ambracia, 
Phthiotis,  and  Athens,  likewise  became  republics:  and  £lis> 
Messenia,  and  Laconia,  independent  states.      Athens  further 
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obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Delos,  Paros,  and  Scyros,  Some 
symptoms  of  the  evil  policy  of  Bome,  howeyer,  appeared  in  the 
fact,  that  Eomenes,  the  son  of  Attains,  was  left  in  possession  of 
Aegina,  and  also  received  the  towns  of  Oreum  and  Eretria :  it 
was  the  same  selfish  and  dishonest  policy  which,  in  B.C.  195, 
after  war  had  been  decreed  against  Nabis  the  cmel  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  and  after  Flamininns  had  compelled  him  to  surrender 
Aigos,  led  the  Bomans  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  by  which 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  dominions,  in  order  that  the  Achaeaus 
might  always  have  an  enemy  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Greece  thus  could  not  enjoy  any  long  and  refreshing  peace.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  for  the  subsequent  history  proves  it  incon« 
testably,  that  Bome  fostered  dissensions  among  the  Greeks,  in 
order  that  it  might  have  opportunities  of  acting  as  arbitrator 
among  them :  a  Boman  party  also  was  gradually  formed  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  which  was  busily  engaged  in  furthering  the 
schemes  of  Bome,  the  influence  of  which  soon  became  visible 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Bomans  knew 
well  that  there  was  no  reason  for  fearing  too  great  unanimity 
among  the  Greeks,  or  any  hearty  or  permanent  co-operation  of 
the  different  states.  In  the  summer  of  B.C.  194,  Flamininns, 
having  completed  his  regulations  in  Greece,  returned  to  Bome 
in  triumph. 

Antiochus  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  as  early  as  b.c. 
202,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
possessions  of  Egypt  in  western  Asia.  He  afterwards  invaded 
Asia  Minor ;  but  at  the  time  when  Flamininns  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Greece,  it  was  demanded  by  the  Boipans  that 
Antiochus  too  should  restore  freedom  to  all  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia;  but  he  replied  that  the  Bomans  had  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  After  having  spent  the  winter  at  Ephesus, 
he  advanced  in  b.c.  196  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Thracian  Ghersonesus,  which  he  claimed  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  been  conquered  by  one  of  his  ancestors. 
He  there  fortified  the  deserted  town  of  Lysimachia,  an  act  which 
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still  more  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Eomans.  They  declared 
to  him,  several  times,  that  every  attempt  on  his  part  to  make 
conquests  in  Europe  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  hostility 
towards  Some. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  east,  Hannibal  bad 
been  obliged  to  quit  his  country  in  B.C.  196,'  partly  infconse- 
quence  of  the  intrigues  of  Borne,  and  partly  through  the  hostility 
of  the  party  opposed  to  him  and  his  family,  which  he  had  exas- 
perated by  the  abolition  of  a  number  of  abuses  in  the  administration 
of  his  country.  He  had  introduced  a  series  of  salutary  reforms, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  restore  Carthage  to  strength  and  vigour ; 
but  his  plans  were  thwarted,  and  he  now  took  refuge  in  the 
kingdom  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  with 
courage  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Home  with  vigour  and 
energy,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Egypt 
and  Macedonia.  It  was  fortunate  for  Bome  that  Antiochus  was 
not  able  to  appreciate  the  advice  which  the  great  Carthaginian 
gave  him,  and  was  even  led  to  suspect  his  honesty.  These  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  fact  that  the  Bomans  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  Spain  and  against  the  Boians  and  Insubrians  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  delayed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  some  years. 
In  B.C.  193,  the  Aetolians,  dissatisfied  in  the  highest  degree  with 
the  results  of  the  war  of  the  Bomans  against  Philip,  and  disap- 
pointed in  their  hope  of  the  rewards  which  they  thought  they  had 
a  right  to  expect,^  invited  Antiochus  to  come  over  into  Greece. 
They  imagined  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  king  whose  empire 
extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  no  power 
would  be  able  to  resist  them.  Antiochus  himself  was  a  haughty 
and  presumptuous  man,  who  by  no  means  deserves  the  surname 
of  Great  with  which  history  has  honoured  him ;  and  his  empire, 
though  immense  in  extent,  was  as  weak  as  that  of  the  Persians 
had  been  of  old.  The  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  also  had  become 
effeminate  and  imwarlike. 

*  Corn.  Nep.  ffamnib,  7.  Uvy,  zzxiii.  45,  places  the  flight  of  HaaniUl 
one  year  later.  -polyb.  xviii.  28. 
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In  the  same  year,  B.C.  192,  in  which  Antiochus,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Aetolians,  crossed  over  into  Europe,  and  but  a  short 
time  before  his  arrival  in  Greece,  the  Eomans,  under  C.  Flaroi- 
ninus,  in  conjunction  with  the  Achaeans,  and  for  their  protection, 
carried  on  a  war  against  Nabis  of  Sparta,  who  was  defeated : 
the  district  of  the  Eleutherolacones  was  detached  from  Lace- 
daemon  ;  and  Nabis  was  to  pay  400  talents  by  instalments  of  50 
talents  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  and  to  restore  Argos  to  the 
Achaeans.  The  feeling  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  Eomans  was, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  very  hostile,  although  the  Boman 
garrisons  were  now  withdrawn  from  the  three  fortresses  of  Aero* 
oorinthus,  Chalds,  and  Demetrias :  all  Greece  was,  in  fact, 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  being  against,  and  the  other  in 
favour  of  Borne ;  nay,  there  was  scarcely  one  province  in  Greece 
in  which  the  people  were  honestly  attached  to  Bome,  and  all 
would,  perhaps,  have  openly  declared  against  her,  had  it  not  been 
repugnant  to  their  feelings  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Aetolians.  Under  such  drcumstanoes  Antiochus  landed  at 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly  with  a  small  army,  for  he  had  been  too 
impatient  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  forces  from  the  interior  of 
Asia.  Erom  Demetrias  he  proceeded  to  Euboea,  where  he  took 
possession  of  the  fortified  towns.  In  Boeotia,  where  the  feeling 
against  Bome  was  strongest,  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  But  both  Antiochus  and  the  Aetolians 
Boon  found  themselves  disappointed  in  their  expectations;  for 
the  Aetolians  had  hoped  that  the  king  would  land  in  Greece  with 
an  overwhelming  army,  and  the  king  had  anticipated  that  he 
should  be  supported  by  the  Aetolians  with  greater  forces  than 
they  had  at  their  command :  the  hope  of  a  general  rise  of  the 
Greeks,  which  the  Aetolians  had  also  held  out  to  Antiochus,  was 
not  realised,  although  the  king  penetrated  into  Thessaly  and 
Acamania.  In  b.g.  191,  the  consul  M*.  Adlius  Glabrio  advanced 
into  Thessaly ;  and,  having  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Philipi 
prooeeded  southward.  Antiochus  and  the  Aetolians  retreated  to 
Thermopylae.    The  Aetolians  occupied  the  heights ;   but  no 
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sooner  were  they  chased  from  their  position  by  the  legate 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  than  the  whole  army  of  Antiochus  took  to 
flight.  The  king  made  for  Chalds,  where  he  had  spent  the  pre- 
ceding winter  in  sensual  pleasures.  But  he  soon  quitted  that 
place  also,  and  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  gave  orders  for 
a  general  levy  throughout  his  vast  empire. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  at  Thermopylae,  the  AetolianB 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  willingly  granted  to 
them  by  the  Bomans,  because  they  were  anxious  to  secure  them- 
selves in  their  rear,  that  they  might  be  able  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Antiochus  in  Asia  without  being  disturbed  by  the  hosti- 
lities of  the  Aetolians.  Philip  was  accordingly  ordered  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  them,  in  order  that  he  too  might  have  no 
pretext  for  extending  his  influence  or  dominion  in  Greece.  He, 
therefore,  returned  to  Macedonia;  and  not  taking  any  part  in 
the  war  against  Antiochus,  made  some  conquests  in  Athamania 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Dolopians. 

Antiochus  thought  himself  perfectly  safe  in  Asia,  and  it  was 
only  on  the  suggestion  of  Hannibal  that  he  kept  possession  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  Meantime,  a  Eoman  fleet,  about  half 
of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Bhodians,  was  cruising  in  the 
Aegean.  Hannibal  was  mtrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
Phoenician  fleet,  but  was  unable  to  join  that  of  Antiochus,  which 
was  commanded  by  Polyxenidas.  The  Bomans,  who  were  further 
assisted  by  king  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 
Antiochus,  who  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  by  this 
defeat,  gave  up  the  Chersonesus,  and  the  fortresses  of  Lysimachiat 
Sestos,  and  Abydos,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  providona 
which  they  contained,  and  retreated  to  Sardes,  where  he  spent 
the  winter.  The  Boman  consuls  of  the  year  B.C.  190  were 
L.  Cornelius  Sdpio  and  C.  Laelius.  The  former,  a  brother  of  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  though  he  had  as  yet  given  little  proof  of 
any  extraordinary  talent,  obtained  the  command  against  Antiochus 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother,  who,  in  order  to  make  up 
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for  the  deficiency  of  Lucius,  accompanied  him  to  Asia  in  the 
subordinate  capacity  of  legate.  The  Sdpios  arrived  in  Asia  with 
an  army  of  about  20,000  men,  while  that  of  Antiochus  consisted 
of  70,000 :  no  soofter  had  the  Bomans  landed,  than  they  were 
met  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  as  the 
haughty  Syrian  refused  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  Scipio, 
the  matter  was  left  to  the  decision  of  a  battle,  which  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sipylus.  The  motley  host  of  Antiochus,  notwithstanding  his 
elephants  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  was  unable  to  resist  the 
Boman  legions ;  and  the  latter  gained  a  decisive  victory.  They 
were  commanded  by  L.  Scipio  alone,  his  brother  being  either  ill,  or 
unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  Lucius  thus  gained  for 
himself  the  honourable  surname  of  Asiaticus.  Antiochus  fled  to 
Syria,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Boman  consul  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  to  him  on  the  following  terms,  which, 
however,  were  not  ratified  at  Bome  till  the  year  B.C.  188  :  Anti- 
ochus was  to  give  up  to  Bome  all  his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor 
west  of  Mount  Taurus ;  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Boman  allies  in  Europe ;  to  give  up  all  his  ships  of 
war  and  to  retain  not  more  than  ten  merchant  vessels ;  to  keep 
no  elephants ;  to  raise  no  mercenaries  in  any  of  the  countries 
allied  with  Bome ;  to  pay  down  2500  talents  at  once,  and  12,000 
more  by  instalments  of  1000  a  year ;  to  deliver  up  Hannibal, 
Thoas,  and  other  enemies  of  Bome  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
dominions ;  and  lastly  to  give  his  younger  son  Antiochus  as  a 
hostage  to  the  Bomans.  All  these  conditions  were  complied 
with;  bat  Hannibal  escaped,  and  continued  for  some  years  longer 
to  be  Bome's  formidable  enemy.  When  the  king  had  consented 
to  these  terms,  L.  Scipio  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Magnesia, 
on  the  Maeander. 

The  power  of  the  Syrian  empire  was  thus  broken  for  evert 
it  was  weakened,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  the  countries  which 
it  had  been  obliged  to  give  up,  but  by  the  relation  of  dependence 
into  which  it  entered  with  Bome;  for  just  as  Carthage  had 
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an  ever-watcliful  and  treacherous  neighbour  ia  Masinissa,  so 
Antiochos  was  under  the  yigilant  eye  of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus 
and  the  Ehodians,  both  of  whom  were  always  ready  to  further 
the  ambitious  ends  of  Eome.  Eumenes  wts  rewarded,  for  the 
eervioes  he  had  rendered  to  the  Bomans,  with  the  Thradan 
Ghersonesus,  Fhrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  and  the  towns  of 
Ephesus,  Tralles,  and  Tehnessus :  a  few  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  honoured  with  immunities,  and  an 
increase  of  their  territories ;  and  the  Bhodiana  received  Lycia 
and  Caria  as  far  as  the  river  Maeander.*  As  yet  the  T^Tnunf 
would  rather  give  away  kingdoms  than  rule  over  them :  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  feeling  that  they  were  the  conquerors,  and  had 
fought  (such  was  their  vaunting  pretence)  for  the  independence 
of  their  allies,  and  of  the  Greeks.  In  b.o.  189,  the  year  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  consul  On.  Manlius  Vulso  succeeded 
Scipio  in  Asia,  while  his  colleague,  M.  Eulvius,  went  into  Aetolia, 
the  western  parts  of  the  empire  being  now  in  a  state  of  compa* 
rative  peace.  The  Aetolians  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for 
their  conduct;  for  they  had  shown  hostile  feelings  towards 
Rome  ever  since  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  when  they  were  dis- 
appointed in  not  receiving  the  rewards  which  they  had  anticipated 
for  having  decided  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Macedonia;' 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  they  reminded  Rome  of  the  services 
which  they  had  rendered  to  her  in  former  times ;  it  was  not  till 
they  had  sent  three  different  embassies  that  peace  was  granted 
to  them,  at  the  time  when  M.  Fulvius  was  besieging  Ambracia. 
The  Romans  were  then  prevailed  upon  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  especially  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian  Leon. 
The  terms  of  the  peace  were  as  follow :  the  Aetolians  recognised 
the  migesty  of  the  Roman  people ;  they  were  to  regard  the  enemies 
of  Rome  as  their  own ;  they  were  not  to  allow  an  army  of  any 
enemy  of  the  Roman  allies  to  pass  through  their  country ;  and 
they  were  to  pay  down  at  once  200  talents,  and  300  more  by 
imnual  instalments  of  50. 

•  Lir,  xxxviii.  58,  &c ;  Polyb.  Sxcerpt.  de  Leg.  «dr, 

*  See  p.  S29. 
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While  M.  FulviuB  was  thub  engaged  in  Aetolia,  his  colleague, 
ManliuB  Yulso,  anxious  to  do  something  from  which  he  might 
derive  fame  and  wealth,  made  a  campaign  against  the  Galatians 
in  Phiygia,  a  part  of  which  country  bore  the  name  of  Galatia, 
or  GMlo-Graeda,  where  those  Gallic  tribes  had  been  settled  for 
nearly  a  century.  During  the  period  of  their  settlement  in  Asia, 
these  Grauls  had  amassed  immense  wealth  by  their  predatory 
excursions,  and  had  almost  become  Uellenized,  though  they  still 
remained  very  warlike.  In  alliance  with  Antiochus,  they  had 
attacked  Eumenes;  and  even  after  the  peace  of  Eome  with 
Antiochus,  they  continued  their  hostilities.  The  war  which 
Manlius  Yulso  carried  on  against  them  inflicted  great  sufferings 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.  After  a  severe  defeat 
which  the  Galatians  sustained  near  Mount  Olympus,  in  Mysia, 
they  were  chased  by  their  conquerors  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys.  They  then  sued  for  peace,  which  they  obtained,  on 
condition  of  their  abstaining  from  predatory  excursions,  and, 
keeping  quiet  within  their  own  territory.  Prom  this  time  forward 
the  Galatians  lived  in  perfect  submission  to  Eome.  Ariarathes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  who  likewise  dreaded  an  attack  of  the 
Eomans,  sent  the  sum  of  200  talents  along  with  his  request  for 
peace,  which  he  thus  obtained  at  a  far  cheaper  price  than  he 
must  otherwise  have  paid  for  it. 

While  the  Romans  had  thus  been  extending  their  power  in 
the  east  with  gigantic  strides,  peace  had  been  disturbed  in  the 
north  of  Italy  by  the  Ligurians,  Insubrians,  and  Boians,  who 
had  been  stirred  up  by  a  Carthaginian  of  the  name  of  Hamilcar. 
The  war  against  them  began  as  early  as  B.C.  200,  and  lasted  for 
many  years ;  but  its  history  is  very  obscure.  Many  a  small  but 
bloody  battle  was  fought ;  for  the  Ligurian  tribes,  although  poor, 
defended  themselves  with  such  determination,  that  the  Eomans 
had  no  choice,  but  were  obliged  either  to  ^tirpate  or  expel  them 
from  their  mountains.  The  Eomans  gained  numerous  victories, 
and  many  a  triumph  was  celebrated ;  but  it  was  not  tiU  B.C.  181 
that  the  consuls,  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  M.Baebius  Tamphilus 
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who  marched  against  the  Ldgurians  with  an  armj  of  50,000  men, 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  Home,  when  a  portion  of  them,  the 
Apuanian  Ligurians,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  trans- 
planted to  Samniom.  In  the  course  of  this  war  the  colonies  of 
Placentia  and  Cremona  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  towns 
which  had  been  inhabited  by  the  Boians  experienced  a  similar 
fate,  80  that  in  after  times  scarcely  their  sites  were  known.  The 
whole  people  of  the  Boians  seems  to  have  been  extirpated,  and 
their  country  was  thenceforth  occupied  by  the  oobnies  of  Bononia, 
Modena,  Parma,  Lucca,  and  others. 

After  the  brilliant  campaign  of  P.  Scipio  in  Spain,  the  departure 
of  Mago,  and  the  surrender  of  Gades  in  b.o.  205,  the  dominion 
of  Eome  seemed  to  be  finally  established  in  Spain.    The  Romans 
kept  a   standing  army  there,  which  usually  consisted  of  two 
legions,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  submission  of  the 
Spaniards,  attempts  to  shake  off  the  Boman  dominion  still  con- 
tinuing to  be  made  from  time  to  time.     Indibilis,  a  chief  of  the 
Ikrgetes,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Spain,  who  had 
before  been  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  revolted  in  B.C.  206, 
immediately  afler  the  departure  of  Scipio ;  but  the  insurgent  was 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  peace  was  restored  for  a  time. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Romans  were  engaged  against  the  Ligurians 
and  Macedonians,  that  is,  subsequently  to  B.C.  197,  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Spain  again  became  unsettled,  until  order  was  restored 
in  B.C.  196,  by  the  consul  M.  Porcius  Cato,  who  won  the  hearts 
and  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  justice  with  which  he  acted 
towards  them ;  but  what  he  gained  by  his  humanity  and  justice 
he  also  secured  by  his  deep  cunning.   Most  of  the  Spanish  towns 
being  strongly  fortified,  Cato  is  said  to  have  sent  circulars  to  the 
magistrates  of  a  large  number  of  towns,  with  orders  not  to  open 
them  before  a  certain  day  appointed  by  him.     Each  circular  con- 
tained a  command  to  raze  to  the  ground  the  waUs  of  the  town  to 
which  it  had  been  addressed,  and  threatened  the  disobedient 
with  the  severest  punishments.     As  there  was  no  time  for  the 
towns-people  to  communicate  with  one  another,  and  as  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  each  place  believed  that  they  only  had  reoeived  the 
command,  all  obeyed,  and  when  they  learned  the  truth  it  was  too 
late,  for  the  work  of  destniction  was  done  J  Thenceforth  the 
Spaniards  continued  to  live  in  peace,  until  they  were  provoked 
by  the  faithlessness,  cruelty,  and  avarice  of  their  Boman  governors. 
In  B.C.  181  a  great  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
joined  by  the  Geltiberians ;  but  though  the  Bomans  gained  several 
victories,  still  the  Spaniards  were  never  completely  reduced,  till 
in  B.c  179,  lib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  two 
great  tribunes,  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with  some  of  the 
Spanish  tribes,  the  terms  of  which  were  so  honourable  and  fair, 
that  the  people,  with  the  greatest  willingness,  laid  down  their 
arms.  With  that  kindness  and  humanity  which  form  so  striking 
a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  family  of  the  Gracchi,  he  gave 
settlements  and  homes  to  the  poor  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
conferred  such  substantial  benefits  upon  them,  that  for  many  years 
his  name  was  remembered  among  them  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

The  establishment  of  a  Boman  colony  at  Aquileia,  in  Istria, 
provoked  the  Istrians  to  a  determined  resistance.  They  dreaded 
the  loss  of  their  independence,  and  in  B.C.  178,  a  war  with  them 
broke  out,  which,  however,  did  not  last  much  longer  than  one  year ; 
for  after  three  of  their  towns  were  destroyed,  and  their  king  had 
fallen,  they  submitted  to  Bome,  in  B.C.  177.  About  the  same 
time  Sardinia  and  Corsica  revolted,  and  showed  a  desperate 
determination  not  to  yield;  but  the  Sardinians -were  subdued  by 
Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and  the  immense  number  of  prisoners 
that  were  sold  as  slaves  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial 
expression  Sar^  venaiea. 

After  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  Hannibal  had  escaped  to 
Frusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  a  cunning  and  greedy  but  cowardly 
prince,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes,  and  whom  Hannibal 
endeavoured  to  stir  up  to  energetic  meausures.  The  Bomans 
well  knew  that,  so  long  as  Hannibal  was  alive,  it  was  in  vain  to 
hope  for  peace  in  the  east ;  when,  therefore,  his  influence  became 

'  liT.  xzxiT.  17;  Appian,  De  JUb,  Hitp.  41 
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known  at  Borne,  ambassadors  were  sent  into  Asia,  and  among 
them  G.  Eiamininus,  to  demand  of  Pnisias  his  surrender.  The 
timid  king  refused  to  deliver  liim  up  indeed,  but  told  the 
ambassadors  where  they  might  seize  him.  When  the  Bomans 
had  surrounded  his  bouse,  and  he  saw  that  escape  was  impossible, 
he  took  poison,  whicb  be  had  carried  about  bim  for  some  time, 
for  he  foresaw  what  would  be  his  fate.  Thus  died  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  all  ages,  B.C.  183.' 

His  conqueror,  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanus,  died  about  the 
same  time.  He  was  accused,  in  B.C.  187,  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
who  hated  the  wbole  family  of  the  Scipioe  because  they  were 
fond  of  Ghreek  manners  and  the  Greek  mode  of  living,  of  having 
embezzled  part  of  the  money  which  had  been  paid  by  Antiochus  ; 
he  was  caUed  upon  to  answer  the  charge  before  the  senate,  and  to 
state  why  he  had  not  rendered  an  account  of  the  money  that  had 
been  taken  in  the  war  against  the  Syrian  king.  The  day  appointed 
for  this  purpose  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama :  Scipio 
summoned  the  people  to  the  Capitol,  to  offer  thanks  to  Jupiter, 
and  said  that  the  day  was  ill  suited  for  litigation.  The  multitude 
joyfully  accompanied  him,  and  his  accusers  did  not  afterwards 
renew  their  attacks.  But  Scipio  soon  left  Borne,  and  died  in  his 
villa  at  Litemum,  perhaps  in  the  same  year  in  which  Hannibal 
died.'  The  people  for  many  generations  believed  that  his  spirit 
had  soared  up  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  and  that  a  serpent  of 
supernatural  size  guarded  the  access  to  his  tomb,  which  was 
shaded  by  a  myrtle.  Lucius  Scipio  was  also  involved  in  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought  against  his  brother  Publius. 
Lucius  had  been  willing  to  defend  himself  by  producing  his 
account-books;  but  Publius  snatched  them  from  his  hands, 
declaring  that  it  was  improper  to  annoy  for  a  trifling  sum  a  man 
who  had  conferred  such  benefits  on  the  state.   Lucius  was  never- 

"  The  year  of  his  death  however  is         *  Some  plsce  Sdpio^s  death  in  b.c. 

uncertain,  for  some  of  the  ancients  185,  others  in  b.c.  187,  others  again 

placed  it  one  or  two  years  later.     See  in  b.c.  183.     See  lAv,  zxzix.  62  ; 

Com.  Nep.  Hannib.  13;  liv.xxxix.  comp.  zzxviii  50,  &c.;  Cic.  De  Se- 

56,  comp.  with  51.  necf  6 
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theless  condemned,  and  his  property  confiscated.  He  bore  his 
misfortune  with  truly  Boman  greatness  and  resignation.  His 
innocence  was  afterwards  established,  and  prosperity  seemed  once 
more  to  dawn  upon  him ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it  long,  for 
he  died  in  b.o.  185.  Two  of  the  greatest  Eomans  thus  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  history  about  the  same  time:  the 
influence  they  had  exercised  upon  their  age  was  great  for  evil  as 
for  good,  although  the  former  did  not  show  its  fruits  immediately. 
It  is  now  time  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  state  of  morality  among  the 
Somans,  and  at  their  progress  in  arts  and  literature. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MOftAUTT  41fO  MANNEBS  OF  THB  BOMXRS — ^THB  ABIS  AHD   LITBBATUBS. 

It  is  a  general  belief,  among  both  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
that  after  the  victories  orer  Macedonia  and  Antiochus,  the  lore  of 
luxuries,  and  all  the  vices  that  accompany  avarice  and  rapacity, 
broke  in  upon  the  Bomans  with  irresistible  force.  That  at  this 
time  these  vices  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  ail  their 
hideousness,  is  indeed  true  enough  •  but  those  victories  were  not 
the  cause  of  the  evil ;  they  only  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  developing  that  of  which  the  causes  lay  much  deeper.  One 
of  the  main  causes  was  the  general  demoralisation  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  almost  uninterrupted,  cruel,  and  destructive 
wars.  The  poor  had  become  utterly  impoverished :  a  middle  dass 
scarcely  existed  at  all,  and  the  wealthy  had  amassed  enormous 
riches,  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations.  Of  the  treasures  con- 
veyed to  Home  we  may  form  a  notion  from  the  fact,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  could  speak  of  the  sum  of  86,000^.,  which 
he  was  charged  with  having  appropriated  to  himself,  as  a  trifle.' 
The  enormous  wealth  which  some  of  the  Eomans  had  acquired 
suddenly,  and  without  much  labour,  produced  the  same  effects 
among  them  as  money  generally  has  upon  persons  who  unex- 
pectedly become  rich,  without  being  previously  accustomed  to 
the  uses  of  money.  Accordingly,  the  enjoyments  which  the 
Bomans  now  sought,  and  in  which  they  attempted  to  imitate 
their  Greek  neikhbours,  were  of  a  coarse  and  vulgar  kind :  the 
ancient  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  mode  of  living  were 

I  Liy.  xzzviii.  55;  Gellius,  iv.  18,  yii.  19  ;  Diodor.  Fragm.  Vatic  p.  78, 
ed.  DiDdorf. 
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abandoned,  and  they  addicted  themaelyes  to  diaguBting  gluttony 
and  debauchery.    A  slave,  who  was  a  good  cook,  now  fetched  a 
higher  price  in  the  market  than  any  other  slaye.'     Splendid 
buildings  began  to  be  erected,  and  luxuries  of  every  description 
found  their  way  into  Borne,  supplanting  the  rustic  simplicity 
of  former  times.     As  early  as  B.C.  215,  the  tribune  C.  Oppius 
had  found  it  necessary  to  restrain  the  extravagant  luxuries  of 
the  Boman  women  of  rank,  by  an  enactment  forbidding  any 
woman  to  wear  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  to  wear  any 
gay-coloured  dress,  to  ride  either  at  Bome  or  in  any  other 
town  and  its  immediate  vicinity  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two 
horses,  except  on  great  religious  occasions.'    Twenty  years  later, 
in  B.C.  195,  the  women  became  very  damorous  about  this  law, 
and  demanded  its  repeal :  it  was  in  vain  tbat  Gato,  then  consul,  in 
a  speech  addressed  to  the  people,  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of 
the  salutary  nature  of  the  law ;  its  abolition  was  at  once  effected 
by  the  exertions  of  the  women.     A  general  licentiousness  and 
moral  depravity,  especially  among  females,  became  still  more 
manifest  about  nine  years  later,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  had  been  introduced  into  Bome  from  southern 
Italy,  and  were  celebrated  at  night  with  the  grossest  violations  of 
all  decorum  and  morality.    A  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
matter:  the  guilty  were  punished,  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
forbade,  under  the  severest  penalties,  the  solemnisation  of  these 
orgies,  both  at  Bome  and  throughout  Italy .^    Another  example 
of  the  morality  of  these  times  was  exhibited,  in  B.C.  192,  by  the 
consul  L.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of 
Macedonia.     While  he  was  encamped  in  Cisalpine  Gaid,  he  had ' 
with  him  a  Carthaginian  youth,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached 
in  a  moat  unnatural  manner,  and  who  often  lamented  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  gladiatorial  exhibition.    Plamininus  soon  found  an 
oppoftunity  of  gratifying  the  brutal  curiosity  of  the  youth,  for 

'  liiT.  zzziz.  6.  ing  the  decree  of  the  senate  vna  dia- 

*  LiT.  xxxiy.  1.  covered  in  1640  at  Bari,  in  southern 

*  Lit.  scxxix.  18 ;   Taler.  Majrim.  Italy^  and  is  at  present  presenred  in 
▼i.  8  sec  7*     A  brazen  table  contain-  the  imperial  museum  of  Vienna. 
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one  day,  while  they  were  feasting  in  their  tent,  there  came  a 
noble  Boian,  who  with  his  children  took  refuge  in  the  consul's 
camp.  Flamininus  asked  his  contemptible  favourite,  whether  he 
would  like  to  see  a  (xaul  dying,  and  scarcely  had  the  youth 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  when  Flamininus  struck  the  Boian'a 
head  with  his  sword.  When  the  unfortunate  man  staggered  out 
of  the  tent  to  implore  the  mercy  of  others,  Flamininus  ran  him 
through  with  his  sword.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  occurrence, 
until  the  year  b.o.  184,  when  Cato,  in  his  censorship,  most 
unsparingly  attacked  Flamininus  for  his  brutal  conduct  on  this 
and  other  occasions,  and  expelled  him  from  the  senate.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  such  moral  depravity  was  as  yet 
very  general ;  for  the  cases  which  we  have  noticed  are  rather 
symptoms  of  what  was  quietly  devoloping  itself,  than  types  of 
the  general  character  of  the  age,  since  even  fifty  years  later 
Polybius  saw  so  much  that  was  excellent  in  the  character  of  the 
Bomans  that  he  placed  them  far  above  his  own  countrymen. 
Nevertheless,  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  extortions  in 
the  provinces,  and  acts  of  wanton  violence,  now  began  to  be  of 
common  occurrence. 

Cato  was  at  this  time  a  singular  phenomenon :  he  was  a  true 
representative  of  the  good  old  times.  It  was  now  customary 
for  Bomans  of  rank  and  education  to  derive  their  manners  and 
literary  tastes  from  the  Greeks ;  but  Cato  formed  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  for  he  despised  the  Greeks  as  a  corrupt  and  effeminate 
race,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  years  that  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  their  language  and  literature.  He 
displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  all  departments  of  life,  both 
public  and  private ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  he  was 
not  great.  But  all  his  exertions  to  stop  the  current  of  corruption, 
and  to  restore  the  times  of  which  he  himself  was  a  living  example, 
were  useless,  as  isolated  attempts  under  similar  circumstances 
necessarily  are.  It  has  been  supposed  that  his  conduct  was  in  a 
great  measure  mere  affectation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  such 
an  opinion :  he  was  an  ancient  Boman  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
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word,  bent  upon  seeing  the  soyerei^ty  of  his  country  established 
everywhere;  and  his  somewhat  rough  and  uncouth  manners 
formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  foreign  customs  adopted  by 
his  contemporaries. 

With  regard  to  religion,  superstition  of  a  very  gross  kind  was 
still  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  character  of  the  Romans, 
though  it  was  at  one  time  more  prominent  than  at  others. 
Even  human  sacrifices  were  not  entirely  abolished.  The  auguries 
and  auspices,  a  welcome  leading-string  for  the  people  in  the 
hands  of  the  high  magistrates  of  the  republic,  continued  to  be 
obsenred  as  before,  and  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  all 
public  affairs ;  but  the  ancient  piety  and  reverence  for  the  gods 
gpradually  disappeared,  and  the  sacrifices  and  festivals,  which 
had  formerly  been  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  gods  with  rustic 
simplicity,  were  now  regarded  chiefly  as  amusements  and  shows 
for  the  multitude,  and  became  more  pompous  as  the  people 
became  more  accustomed  to  splendour  and  magnificence. 
The  higher  and  educated  dass  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
scepticism,  and  a  disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  religious  rites ; 
and  after  this  time  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  instances  of 
an  open  disregard  of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  Greek 
worship  had  gradually  become  established  at  Rome  as  in  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  the  ancient  gods  of  the  land  were  forgotten,  or 
identified  with  those  imported  from  abroad. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Romans,  and  Italians 
generally,  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  literature  of  the 
Greeks,  long  before  any  conquests  had  been  made  beyond  the 
Adriatic.  This  is  evident  from  the  works  of  art  that  have  been 
and  are  still  discovered  in  TJmbria  and  Etruria,  and  from  the 
remains  of  theatres,  such  as  that  of  Tusculum,  which,  it  is 
probable,  was  built  long  before  the  second  Punic  war,  and  which 
implies  the  performance  of  dramas  of  either  Greek  or  Italian 
growth.  But  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dawn  of  a  Latin  literature 
did  not  appear  until  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
first  productions  were  translations  almost  servile,  or  imitations 

aS 
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of  Greek  models.  A  national  literature,  such  as  might  be 
considered  the  spontaneous  and  peculiar  growth  of  the  Roman 
mind,  was  never  developed  at  Rome;  its  elements,  indeed, 
existed,  but  the  predominant  influence  which  Gh'eek  literature 
acquired  among  the  Romans  prevented  their  combination.  The 
ancient  Roman  poetry,  of  which  only  a  faint  echo  has  reached 
our  times,  and  its  old-fashioned  Satumian  metre,  fell  into 
oblivion  from  the  time  that  Q.  Ennius  (bom  in  B.C.  239)  intro- 
duced the  Gkeek  hexameter  into  Latium.  The  influence  exerted 
by  the  example  of  Ennius  was  supported  by  the  strong  predilec- 
tion which  aU  the  illustrious  Romans,  as  for  example  the  Scipios, 
had  for  everything  Greek,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  which 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  a  Cato,  who  looked  upon  this  foreign 
influence  as  dangerous  to  both  public  and  private  virtue,  was 
unable  to  check.  A  new  channel  was  thus  opened  for  poetry 
among  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient  one  was  abandoned  and 
forgotten. 

The  earliest  Latin  poet  that  we  meet  with  is  Livius  Andronicus. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Tarentum,  who  was  carried 
to  Rome  as  a  slave,  but  was  afterwards  emancipated.  He  made 
an  abridgment  of  the  Homeric  Odyssey  in  the  Satumian  metre, 
and  composed  tragedies,  which,  like  the  AteUanae  or  ancient 
national  comedies  of  the  Italians,  were  performed  on  scaffoldings 
in  the  Circus.  These  dramas,  however,  the  first  of  which  was 
produced  at  Rome  in  B.C.  240,  were  imitations  of  Greek  models.* 
On.  Naevius,  who  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  poet  of  great  talent,  wrote  comedies  and  tragedies 
of  a  similar  kind,  as  well  as  a  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war  in  the 
ancient  metre.'  He  died  in  B.C.  203,  in  exile  at  Utica,  because 
he  had  offended  some  Roman  nobles,  especially  the  family  of  the 
Metelli.'  Q.  Ennius,  who  was  bom  at  Rudiae,  near  Tarentum, 
in  B.C.  239,  wrote  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  a  work  in  hexa- 
meter verse  called  Annales,  in  which  he  related  the  events  of 

»  Cicero,  Brut,  18,  De  Sened,  14;         •  Gcllius,  I.  c,  ▼.  12. 
Gelliut,  xyii.  21.  7  Cicero,  Brut.  15. 
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Boman  bistory  from  the  earliest  times,  but  more  particularly  the 
war  against  Hannibal,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
poem.  He  was  a  Boman  citizen,  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  M.  Accius  Plautus, 
bom  at  Sarsinae  in  Umbria  in  B.C.  227,  gained  the  greatest 
eminence  as  a  comic  poet  and  actor:  his  twenty  plays,  still 
extant,  are  free  imitations  of  the  Greek  comic  writers;  they 
abound  in  wit ;  his  characters  are  drawn  in  a  masterly  manner ; 
and  the  plot  is  always  managed  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
devemesa.  Plautus  has  often  been  undervalued,  but  a  sound 
and  unbiassed  critical  examination  has  shown,  and  ever  will 
show,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  real  poetical  geniuses  of  whom 
Borne  can  boast.  M.  Pacuvius,  a  nephew  of  Eunius,  was  bom 
at  Tarentum,  in  B.C.  221 :  he  likewise  distinguished  himself  in 
dramatic  poetry,  in  which  he  took  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  for 
his  models.  Terentius,  who  was  bora  in  B.C.  195,  and  whose 
most  active  period  accordingly  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later 
time  than  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  a  worthy 
successor  of  Plautus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Carthaginian 
slave,  but  to  have  been  restored  to  freedom  by  his  Boman  master. 
It  is  certain  that  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  P.  Comelius 
Sdpio  the  younger,  and  of  C.  Laelius,  and  that  he  produced  a 
number  of  comedies,  which  though  inferior  to  those  of  Plautus 
in  wit  and  originality,  are  refined  and  tasteful  imitations  of  the 
works  of  Menander  and  other  Greek  poets.  If  to  these  names 
we  add  those  of  other  poets  whose  productions  may  have  been 
of  less  merit,  and  are  now  lost,  such  as  Caecilius  Statins, 
Afranius,  L.  Attius,  and  L.  Pomponius,  it  must  be  owned  that 
during  the  period  after  the  first  Punic  war,  poetry,  and  more 
especially  the  drama,  was  at  Borne  thriving  most  luxuriantly, 
while  in  Greece  real  poetry  was  fast  dying  away.  But  these 
splendid  beginnings  did  not  lead  to  any  great  results,  for  the 
Bomans,  generally  speaking,  remained  mere  imitators  of  the 
Greeks ;  their  ordinaiy  pursuits  of  war  led  them  to  admire  the  gla- 
diatoril  games  of  the  Circus,  more  than  the  sublime  conceptions 
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of  the  dramatic  muse,  wbeaoe  tragedy  ncTer  acquired    any 
popularity  among  the  Romans. 

The  earliest  Latin  prose  writers  were  chroniclers  or  annalists, 
who  related  the  history  of  their  country,  from  year  to  year,  with 
little  regard  to  any  internal  connection  among  the  events,  and 
probably  with  still  less  attention  to  beauty  of  style  in  their 
narrations.  The  first  we  meet  with  is  Q..  Fabius  Pictor,  a  Roman 
senator,  who  distinguished  himself,  in  B.C.  225,  in  the  war 
against  the  Gauls,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Delphi  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  He  is  frequently  censured  by  Polybius  for 
his  partiality  towards  his  native  country.  Many  of  his  successors, 
such  as  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  Numerius  Fabius  Pictor,  Albinus, 
Cn.  Aufidius,  wrote  their  annals  in  the  Greek  language,  probably 
with  the  view  of  rendering  them  intelligible  to  the  Greeks,  and 
proving  to  them  that  the  history  of  Rome  was  not  unworthy  of 
their  attention.  The  first  who  raised  the  art  of  historical  com- 
position to  something  like  the  dignity  which  ought  to  characterise 
it,  was  the  indefatigable  M.  Cato,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled 
'*  Origines,"  containing  a  history  of  Rome  and  Italy,  in  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  various  cities  of  Italy. 
It  carried  the  history  down  to  the  year  B.C.  150.  This  work, 
with  those  of  the  earlier  chroniclers,  is  unfortunately  lost ;  all  of 
them  that  has  come  down  to  us  consists  of  a  few  isolated 
fragments. 

The  cultivation  of  public  oratory  is  inseparably  connected  with 
a  free  government :  it  was  therefore  practised  at  Rome  from  very 
early  times ;  but  the  science  of  the  art  did  not  keep  pace  with 
its  practical  application  to  the  purposes  of  public  life,  since  it 
was  to  Greek  rhetoricians  that  the  Romans  applied  for  the  prin* 
dples  of  oratory.  These  Greek  rhetoricians  were  very  popular 
at  Rome,  although  they  were  regarded  by  the  government,  and 
by  a  few  men  of  the  old  school,  as  persons  who  corrupted  the 
stem  virtues  of  the  Romans.  The  same  class  of  foreigners  gave 
to  the  Romans  a  taste  for  philosophical  speculation  also ;  and 
when,  in  B.C.  156,  the  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
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oonaifltmg  of  the  three  philosophers,  Cameades,  Diogenes,  and 
Critolans,  their  influence  became  so  great  with  the  young  nobles, 
that  Cato  carried  a  decree  ordering  them  forthwith  to  qnit  the 
city.  But  their  removal  could  not  prevent  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy; and  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  gradually  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  the  best  men  of  the  republic,  while 
those  of  the  Epicureans  found  zealous  advocates  among  persons 
of  rank  and  wealth. 

Legal  knowledge  and  skill  form  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Bomans,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  latest  times.  Juris- 
prudence was  cultivated  by  all  their  statesmen,  in  connection 
with  their  oflices  in  the  state,  the  duties  of  which  they  could  not 
have  discharged  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  legal  and 
constitutional  affairs ;  and  every  educated  Boman  youth  learned 
by  heart  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole  Boman  law.  The  medical  art  seems  to  have  been  originally 
confined  to  surgery,  and  the  practices  of  the  priests  of  Aesculapius; 
but  in  B.o.  219,  the  Greek  physician,  Archagathus,  came  to  Bome 
and  there  established  the  first  medical  shop  (medicina),  with  baths 
and  wards,  to  which  the  sick  resorted  for  the  purchase  of  their 
medicines.*  The  shops  of  the  physicians,  like  those  of  the 
barbers,  were  the  common  resorts  for  loungers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, who  there  assembled  and  talked  over  the  news  of  the  day. 
Astronomy  had  been  studied  chiefly  for  superstitious  purposes, 
but  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  heavens  seem  to  have 
been  recorded  from  early  times.  The  most  ancient  account  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  being  predicted  with  accuracy  occurs  in 
the  year  B.C.  168,  just  before  the  battle  of  Pydna.  It  was  fore- 
told by  C.  Sulpidus  Gfallus,  a  man  very  familiar  with  Greek 
learning  and  literature,  who  announced  it  in  order  that  the 
soldiers  might  not  be  frightened  by  its  occiurence. 

The  love  of  works  of  art  had  by  this  time  greatly  increased 
among  the  Bomans ;  nevertheless,  Bome  cannot  boast  of  having 
ever  produced  an  artist  that  could  be  compared  with  any  of  the 

•  Plin.  ffitt,  NoL  xxiz.  6. 
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great  masters  in  Greece,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  department  of 
architecture.  As  Eoman  painters  of  some  celebrity,  we  may 
mention  Fabius  Pictor,  and  the  poet  Facuvius.  The  fondness  of 
the  Romans  for  the  arts  was  chiefly  displayed  in  their  carrying 
to  Rome  and  to  their  villas  whatever  they  could  collect  in  the 
conquered  countries,  which  they  deprived,  not  only  of  their 
freedom,  bat  also  of  their  ornaments.  When  we  trace  these 
robberies,  in  which  the  most  splendid  productions  of  Grecian  art 
were  dragged  to  Rome  from  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
then  remember  the  barbarous  conduct  of  some  of  the  Eoman 
conquerors,  who,  far  from  having  any  sense  or  appreciation  of 
the  precious  treasures  they  were  amassing,  treated  them  in  a 
manner  worthy  only  of  barbarians,  mistaking  tasteless  pomp  and 
gorgeous  display  for  taste  and  refinement,  we  may  indeed  wonder 
at  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome,  before  which  every  other 
human  power  was  obliged  to  bow ;  but  we  cannot  help  lamenting 
the  fate  of  the  nations  that  had  to  bear  the  yoke  of  such  rulers ; 
the  only  consolation  is,  the  thought  that  without  Rome's  inter- 
vention, still  fewer  remnants  of  ancient  art  would  have  reached 
our  time,  and  that  this  was  the  chosen  way  of  Frovidence,  through 
which  a  better  state  of  things  was  gradually  prepared. 

The  Romans  never  were  a  commercial  nation,  but  as  their 
population  and  dominion,  and,  along  with  them,  their  wants  and 
luxuries  also,  increased,  the  number  of  merchants,  and  the  extent 
of  their  transactions,  must  have  increased  in  proportion.  In  the 
earliest  times  all  commerce  and  trade  had  been  left  to  the  clients, 
slaves,  and  foreigners,  as  such  occupations  were  thought  degrading 
to  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  about  the  time  of  the  second  Funic  war, 
and  afterwards,  persons  even  of  the  highest  rank,  more  especially 
the  equites,  did  not  scruple  to  engage  in  extensive  commercial 
enterprises.  The  equites  were,  for  the  most  part,  wealthy  capi- 
talists ;  they  carried  on  usury  in  the  provinces,  where  their  profits 
were  much  larger  than  at  Rome,  because  the  rate  of  'interest  in 
the  foimer  was  not  regulated  by  any  law :  in  like  manner  they 
purchased  com  in  distant  countries  and  carried  it  to  Rome, 
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where  they  sold  it  often  at  a  very  high  price.  Even  Cato,  who 
was  otherwise  a  zealous  upholder  of  the  ancient  Roman  manners, 
is  said  to  have  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  well-trained  slaves. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  trade,  and  more  especially  all  retail 
trade,  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  a  Roman,  and 
remained,  on  the  whole,  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes, 
epecially  of  foreigners  and  slaves. 

Agriculture,  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  Rome's  great- 
ness, remained  for  a  long  time  the  only  honourable  occupation  of 
free-bom  Romans;  but  by-and-by  they  were  taught  by  their 
foreign  conquests  that  it  was  easier  to  enrich  themselves  by  the 
plunder  of  war  than  by  toil  and  labour  in  the  field.  Hence  the 
ancient  pursuits  were  gradually  abandoned  to  slaves,  who  now 
cultivated  the  extensive  estates  of  their  masters,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  small  landowners,  who  had  been  a  most  useful 
and  respectable  body  of  men,  to  compete  with  them.  This 
change  in  the  mode  of  life  was  also  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  decline  and  corruption  of  manners,  which  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war  had  become  more  and  more  depraved. 
The  numerous  laws  that  were  enacted  after  that  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  a  better  moral  conduct,  are  a  sufficient 
proof  that  corruption  was  spreading,  even  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence.  The  manners  of  the  people,  indeed,  became,  in  some 
measure,  polished  and  refined  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  but  that  refinement  was  mere  outward  tinsel,  for  in 
spirit  the  Romans  became  only  more  barbarous,  greedy,  and 
cruel,  by  the  succession  of  prosperous  wars.  At  home,  the  same 
spirit  was  fostered  by  the  frequent  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  which 
were  introduced  in  B.C.  264  and  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity, 
became  an  ordinary  amusement  at  the  burial  of  wealthy  persons, 
even  of  women.  Such  funeral  games  were  usually  combined  with 
feasting  the  people,  a  distribution  of  meat  or  com  being  made 
among  them.'  The  new  refinement  manifested  itself  chiefly  in 
the  e£feminacy  of  private  life,  in  indidgence  in  Greek  and  Asiatic 
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loiuries,  in  oostliness  of  dresses,  m  the  number  and  quality  of 
slaves,  in  precious  furniture  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table ;  in  all 
which  the  Bomans  indulged  as  much  as  barbarians  usually  do 
when  once  they  become  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  dTflised 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  avarice  and  prodigality,  and  cmeKy 
towards  conquered  nations  and  slaves,  increased  no  less  among 
private  persons  than  in  the  government ;  yet  livy  says'®  that  all 
this  was  scarcely  the  first  symptom  of  the  future  corruption^ 

^  zzziz.  6. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WABA  AOAIMST  PEBSBUS  OP  UACJEDONIA  AND  OENTHIUS,  KING  OP  ILLT&ICUM 
— ^AKMIUOS  PAULU8  IN  oaSBCR  AND  BPI&US — BOMB'S  CONDUCT  TO- 
▼ABOS  BOTPT  and  BHODES,  AND  HER  ABLATION  TO  OTHEB  STATES 
— BTENT8  DOWN  TO  THE  BREAKING  OUT  OP  THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR. 

In  the  meantime  things  had  been  going  on  in  Greece  which 
again  brought  Home  and  Macedonia  into  hostile  collision.  As 
long  as  the  Eomans  were  engaged  against  Antiochns,  and  in 
want  of  assistance,  they  treated  Philip  of  Macedonia  with  appa- 
rent liberality,  though  in  fact  they  never  trusted  him ;  and  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  Soman 
policy,  made  great  exertions  to  reviye  and  increase  the  power  of 
his  kingd9m.  He  was  the  more  active  in  this  respect,  as  he  did 
not  derive  from  the  Syrian  war  the  advantages  which  he  had 
expected.  In  Thessaly  and  Athamania  he  made  some  conquests ; 
and  he  increased  his  army  beyond  what  was  permitted  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace  with  Home.  The  Eomans  at  first  conmved  at 
these  proceedings,  but  at  the  same  time  contrived  in  secret  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  destruction.  The  Greek  cities  in  Thrace, 
of  which  Philip  had  made  himself  master,  and  the  timid  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus,  sent  ambassies  to  Home,  in  B.C.  182,  to  complain 
of  the  king's  conduct.  Their  appearance  was  very  welcome  to 
the  Bomans,  and  commissioners  were  forthwith  despatched  to 
inquire  into  Philip's  proceedings.  They  treated  him  in  a  very 
humiliating  manner,  and  ordered  him  to  evacuate  all  places 
beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  his  kingdom.'  Philip, 
exasperated  at  this  command,  told  the  Bomans,  that  as  justice 
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could  not  be  obtained  from  them  he  should  be  obliged  to  seek  it 
by  other  means.  The  Roman  senate  now  openly  and  gladly 
listened  to  any  charges  against  the  king,  whom  they  regarded  as 
an  obstinate  horse  that  must  be  compelled  to  obey  by  severer 
means  than  the  bit.  But  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  which 
threatened  to  burst  upon  him  before  he  was  sufficiently  prepared, 
Philip  sent  his  younger  son,  Demetrius,  a  noble  youth  of  very 
captivating  manners,  to  effect  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
disputes.  Demetrius  gained  his  end,  but  the  Bomans  treacher- 
ously availed  themselves  of  his  presence  to  excite  jealousy,  envy, 
and  hostility,  between  him  and  his  elder  brother  Perseus,  who 
was  the  son  of  Philip  by  a  concubine.  By  the  distinctions  and 
favours  shown  to  his  brother,  Perseus,  a  man  of  an  angiy  and 
mistrustful  disposition,  was  easily  induced  to  bring  calumnious 
accusations  against  him  before  his  father.  Philip,  being  thus 
deceived,  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  to  get  rid  of  Demetrius, 
by  causing  him  to  be  poisoned  at  Heradea;  but  three  years 
afterwards,  in  B.C.  179,  he  himself  weighed  down  by  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  son,  died  at  the  age  of  about  60  years :  and  his 
kingdom,  stronger  and  more  powerfnl  than  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Perseus. 

The  Roman  senate  recognised  him  as  king,  and  renewed  with 
him  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  his  father.  But 
Perseus  hated  the  Romans  as  cordially  as  his  father  did.  In 
talent  he  was  much  inferior  to  Philip :  his  besetting  sin  was 
avarice,  and  it  was  this  which  ultimately  brought  about  his  ruin. 
This  vice  did  not  at  first  appear  in  his  character ;  he  was  even 
liberal  and  generous,  and  thereby  succeeded  in  forming  connec- 
tions against  the  common  enemy  in  Dlyricum,  Thrace,  Syria, 
Bithynia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly.  He  negotiated  moreover  with 
Carthage,  and  intended  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  his  father's,  to 
induce  the  Bastamae,  a  barbarous  nation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  to  invade  Italy.  Some  of  these  connections  were 
cemented  by  marriages ;  Perseus  himself  mamed  a  daughter  of 
Seleucus  the  Fourth,  and  Prusias  of  Bithynia  married  a  sister 
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of  Fersens.  The  Ghreeks  also  began  to  look  upon  him  as  the  man 
who  was  able  to  restore  the  Macedonian  empire ;  and  they  were 
ready  to  assist  him,  if  he  would  endeavour  to  drive  the  Romans 
from  the  countries  east  of  the  Adriatic,  though  as  yet  few  ventured 
to  declare  openly  for  him,  because  their  cities  were  closely  watched 
by  Roman  emissaries,  and,  because  in  many  places,  such  as 
Rhodes,  the  Roman  party  was  more  powerful  than  their  adver- 
saries. As  Perseus  was  not  allowed  to  keep  a  fleet,  he  made 
preparations  for  abandoning  his  maritime  towns,  and  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  the  increase  of  his  finances,  the  strengthening  of 
his  land  forces,  and  the  filling  of  his  arsenals  with  ammunition. 
If,  with  all  his  resources,  Perseus  had  known  how  to  keep  the 
fneuds  he  had  gained,  and  could  have  brought  himself  to  part 
with  the  money  which  he  had  promised  as  subsidies  to  bis  allies, 
he  might  have  succeeded  in  resisting  the  power  of  Rome  for  a 
long  time.  His  failure  in  these  respects  made  his  fall  inevitable. 
Eumenes  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Macedonia;  and  in  B.C.  172  he  went  to  Rome  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  cause  of  his  apprehension, 
while  a  Rhodian  embassy  endeavoured  to  represent  Eumenes 
himself  as  aiming  at  the  supremacy  of  all  Asia.  On  his  return 
from  Rome  an  attack  was  made  on  his  life  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Delphi.  As  he  was  passing  on  a  narrow  foot-path  along  a 
precipice,  some  hidden  persons  rolled  huge  blocks  of  stone  upon 
him  from  above.  He  was  thrown  down  the  precipice,  and  picked 
up  almost  lifeless,  but  he  recovered,  and  returned  to  Asia  by  way 
of  Corinth.'  Perseus  was  suspected  of  having  been  the  instigator 
of  the  attempt,  but  on  being  called  upon  to  deliver  up  certain 
persons  who  enjoyed  his  especial  favour  and  were  believed  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  affair,  he  not  only  asserted  his 
innocence  but  refused  to  surrender  his  friends.  These  drcum- 
stanoes  accelerated  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Rome,  which 
Perseus  himself  declared  in  B.C.  171.  The  Romans  were  not 
sufficiently  prepared,  and  were  taken  by  surprise ;  but  stiU  the 
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opportunity  of  overthrowing  Macedonia,  and  of  putting  the 
oountries  east  of  the  Adriatic  on  an  entirely  new  footing,  was 
highly  welcome  to  them.  The  consul,  P.  Lidnius  Crassus,  met 
Perseus  and  his  army  in  Thessaly.  The  king  showed  great 
resolution,  and  refused  the  absolute  submission  which  the  consul 
demanded ;  for  he  relied  upon  the  Greeks,  nearly  all  of  whom 
supported  him,  and  were  full  of  confidence  in  his  success.  Their 
insolence  towards  the  Romans,  in  which  they  indulged  on  every 
occasion,  was  severely  punished ;  many  of  the  Ghreek  maritime 
towns  were  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  sold  as  skves. 
Rome's  anticipations  of  this  war,  however,  were  not  realised; 
instead  of  being  able  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  a  single  campaign, 
as  they  had  confidently  hoped,  it  was  protracted,  and  Perseus 
even  gained  some  advantages  over  them :  he  might,  in  fact,  have 
crushed  them  if  he  had  been  more  active  and  circumspect. 
Eumenes  seems  to  have  despaired  of  the  success  of  the  Romans, 
for  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Macedonia.  The  Bastamae 
had  already  set  out  on  their  expedition  against  Italy.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  take  more 
energetic  measures,  as  the  people  began  to  be  impatient  of  the 
protracted  war.  In  b.o.  168,  the  aged  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  was 
raised  to  the  consulship,  and  he,  along  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octa* 
vius,  set  out  without  delay  for  his  province  of  Macedonia.  Near 
Pydna,  on  the  22d  of  June,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle,  which 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  The  contest 
was  decided  in  a  single  hour :  the  infantry  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  cavalry  dispersed. 

The  defeated  king,  having  lost  all  confidence,  fled  to  the  island 
of  Samothraoe,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  its  inviolable  sanctuary ;  but 
being  overtaken  by  the  praetor,  Cn.Octavius,  he  surrendered. 
The  unhappy  king  and  lus  son  afterwards  adorned  the  triumph  of 
Aemilius  Paulus.  Perseus  died  at  Alba,  where  he  was  kept  as  a 
state  prisoner ;  and  his  son  is  said  to  have  earned  his  bread  by 
practising  the  art  of  turning.  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  made  a  most 
cruel  use  of  his  victory.     Macedonia  was  plunderedi  and  ten 
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Boman  commissioners  were  sent  into  the  country  to  settle  its 
afEairs.  It  was  declared  free  under  the  protectorate  of  Borne ; 
bat  the  terms  imposed  npon  it  were  so  hard,  that  this  mock 
freedom  ground  down  the  people  more  effectually  than  slavery. 
The  country  was  cut  up  into  four  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  which  were  not  allowed  to  inter-marry  with  those  of  the 
others,  or  to  acquire  property  in  them ;  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
which  had  been  worked  vigorously  ever  since  the  time  of  Philip, 
were  abandoned ;  the  people  were  also  prohibited  from  felling 
timber  to  build  ships ;  so  that  the  country  gradually  sank  into 
a  state  of  poverty  and  helplessness.  Half  the  tribute  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  kings  was  thenceforth  paid  to  Eome. 

Oenthius  of  Blyricum  had  provoked  the  Bomans  even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Perseus,  by  the  piracy  which  his 
subjects  carried  on  in  the  Adriatic ;  but  his  alliance  with  Mace- 
donia decided  the  outbreak  of  the  third  Illyrian  war,  espedally 
as  he  had  thrown  into  chains  two  Boman  ambassadors  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoners  in  that  part  of  lUyricum  which  was  subject 
to  Bome.  The  praetor,  L.  Anicius,  undertook  the  command 
against  him,  and  within  thirty  days  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
dose.  The  country  was  cut  up  into  three  cantons,  and  governed 
in  the  same  manner  as  Macedonia. 

The  cruelty  of  M.  Aemilius  Paulus,  who  is  usually  described 
as  one  of  the  noblest  characters  in  Boman  history,  became  mani- 
fest immediately  after  his  victory  over  Perseus.  From  Mace- 
donia he  marched  southward  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
Everywhere,  the  party  which  espoused  the  cause  of  Bome 
received  military  reinforcements  to  crush  their  opponents.  The 
Achaean  league  was  required  to  pass  a  decree,  that  all  who  had 
supported  Perseus  should  be  put  to  death.  The  Achaeans 
reasonably  demanded  that  the  Bomans  should  name  the 
offenders ;  but  this  was  refused,  and  the  Bomans  insisted  upon 
their  demand :  at  length  they  condescended  to  make  out  a  list 
of  upwards  of  1000  of  the  most  illustrious  Achaeans,  who  were 
to  quit  their  country  and  to  proceed  to  Italy,  where  their  cause 
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was  to  be  tried.  One  of  these  unfortunate  men  was  Polybius 
the  historian,  who,  however,  by  his  talents  and  knowledge  gained 
the  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans,  and  was  thus 
placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances  than  his  countrymen. 
On  their  arrival  in  Italy,  they  were  not  tried,  as  they  had  hoped 
to  be,  but  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Etruria,  and  kept 
there  as  hostages  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years ;  and  when  in  the 
seventeenth  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  country,  their 
number  had  melted  down  to  300 — a  proof  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  treated  by  those  who  had  promised  to  deal 
with  them  according  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 

Before  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  returned  to  Italy,  he  crowned  all 
he  had  previously  done,  by  punishing  Epirus  for  what  Italy  had 
suffered  from  Pyrrhus  more  than  a  century  before.  Some  of  the 
Epirots  had  indeed  ventured  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Romans ;  but  afler  the  defeat  of  Perseus  they  remained  perfectly 
submissive,  and  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Romans  would  take 
vengeance  upon  them.  Aemilius  Paulus,  however,  in  passing 
through  their  country  on  his  return  to  Italy,  took  up  his  quarters 
among  the  Molossians,  who  were  commanded,  under  penalty  of 
death,  to  deliver  up  all  their  gold  and  silver.  When  this  was 
done,  and  the  defenceless  people  now  fancied  themselves  in  per- 
fect safety,  the  soldiers  on  a  sudden  fell  upon  them.  No  less 
than  15,000  Epirots  were  massacred  or  sold  into  slavery,  and 
seventy  towns  were  destroyed.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who  is  often  dted  as  an  example  of  mildness  and  humanity  1 
It  would  have  been  cruel  enough,  in  the  course  of  a  destructive 
war ;  but  perpetrated,  as  it  was,  among  a  peaceful  and  unsus- 
pecting people,  it  was  a  piece  of  unpardonable  brutality.' 

The  conquest  of  Macedonia,  the  inmiense  wealth  which  had 
been  brought  to  Rome,  and  the  annual  tribute  which  the  con- 
quered had  to  pay,  filled  not  only  the  public  treasury,  but  the 
pockets  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs;  and  it  is 
chiefly  from  this  time  that  we  must  dat«  the  formation  at  Rome 

»  Liv.  xlv.  27—34. 
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of  the  fatal  gulf  between  enonnous  wealth  and  absolute  poverty. 
The  well-stocked  treasury  rendered  it  thenceforth  unnecessary  to 
levy  the  poll-tax  or  tribtUum  on  Boman  citizens.^  The  haughty 
and  domineering  spirit  of  Eome  now  no  longer  scrupled  to  display 
itself  on  every  occasion ;  and  it  became  more  and  more  manifest, 
that  it  was  her  plan  to  subjugate  all  nations  who  were  yet  in  the 
enjoyment  of  apparent  freedom,  or  whom  she  had  reason  to  fear. 
The  first  sign  of  this  intention  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  war 
against  Perseus.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  belief  that  Eome 
being  engaged  elsewhere  would  not  be  able  to  defend  her  allies, 
had  invaded  Egypt,  which  was  under  the  protectorate  of  Borne. 
The  guardians  of  young  Ptolemy  VI.  (Philometor)  had  claimed 
for  their  ward  Phoenicia  and  Coelosyria,  and  Antiochus  not  only 
refused  to  comply  with  their  demand,  but  occupied  Pelusium 
with  a  stroug  garrison.  But  as  Ptolemy's  brother,  Ptolemy 
Physoon,  was  in  the  meantime  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
Alexandrians,  and  protested  against  Antiochus  remaining  in 
possession  of  Cyprus  and  Pelusium,  Antiochus  in  B.C.  168  again 
entered  Egypt.  The  two  brothers  now  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  assistance  of  Bome;  and  a  Boman  embassy,  which  was 
forthwith  despatched  to  Egypt,  met  Antiochus  not  far  from 
Alexandria.  Popillius  Laenas,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  required 
the  king  to  quit  Egypt ;  and  as  Antiochus  gave  an  evasive  answer 
Popillius  drew  a  circle  round  him,  and  demanding  a  positive  reply 
before  he  stepped  beyond  it,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  country. 
Words  of  a  Boman,  who  spoke  as  if  the  world  belonged  to  him, 
thus  accomplished  what  otherwise  could  have  been  effected  only 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  same  haughty  contempt  was  shown  towards  all  those  who 
had  openly  or  secretly  espoused  the  cause  of  Perseus.  The  first 
against  whom  the  Bomans  intended  to  direct  their  arms  were  the 
Bhodians,  who  for  the  last  140  years  had  been  allied  to  Bome. 
When  the  Bhodiaiis  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  from 
the  vengeance  of  their  former  allies,  they  sent  ambassadors, 

«  Plin.  xzxiii.  17  ;  comp.    Liv.  zIt.  40  ;  Yell  Pat  L  9. 
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whom  the  haughty  senate  refused  even  to  listen  to.  Those 
Ehodians  who  had  secretly  supported  Perseus  made  away  with 
themselves  or  took  to  flight.  At  length,  however,  the  Ehodians 
were  pardoned ;  but  they  had  to  submit  to  the  hardest  conditions : 
they  were  deprived  of  the  honour  of  being  Eoman  allies ;  they 
were  required  to  give  up  their  possessions  in  Lycia  and  Garia,  to 
cease  levying  on  vessels  that  passed  through  their  sea,  the  toll 
from  wbich  they  had  derived  most  of  their  wealth,  and  to 
recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

Eumenes  of  Pergamus  intended  to  go  to  Rome  and  pay  in 
person  his  homage  to  the  senate ;  but  he  was  forbidden  to  travel, 
because  he  was  suspected  of  having  been  secretly  allied  with 
Perseus.  Other  rulers  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome  with- 
out hesitation.  Among  these  were  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  who 
degraded  himself  so  far  as  even  to  call  himself  the  freedman  of 
Rome,  and  to  kiss  the  threshold  of  the  Roman  curia ;  Masinissa, 
who  governed  his  kingdom  in  the  name  of  Rome;  Seleucus 
Nicator  of  Syria,  Ariarathes  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  two  kings  of 
Egypt.  In  the  last  of  these  countries,  Philometor  and  the  con- 
temptible Physton  had  again  become  involved  in  disputes ;  and 
as  Physcon,  contrary  to  all  fairness,  had  obtained  the  favour  of 
Rome,  in  b.g.  162,  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  them ;  but 
the  division  was  so  arranged  by  the  Roman  senate  as  to  keep 
alive  the  seeds  of  discord,  whereby  the  two  brothers  necessarily 
weakened  each  other.  In  like  manner,  means  were  devised  of 
breaking  the  power  of  Syria ;  for  Demetrius,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  kept  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  as  a  hostage ;  and 
Antiochus  V.  (Eupator)  though  only  nine  vears  old,  was  declared 
king  in  B.C.  164,  in  order  that  the  senate  might  act  as  his 
guardian,  and  thus  govern  the  weakened  kingdom  according  to 
the  interests  of  Rome.  After  this,  Roman  ambassadors  caused 
the  Syrian  fleet  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  elepbants  trained  for 
war  to  be  mutilated  or  killed,  so  that  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
became  perfectly  powerless.  All  these  princes,  moreover,  were 
strictly  watched  by  Roman  emissaries,  so  that  nothing  conld  be 
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done  or  attempted  without  the  knowledge  of  Borne,  which  had 
thus  thrown  its  net  over  them.  By  these  means  the  senate 
obtained  information  about  all  the  states  which,  sooner  or  later, 
were  to  be  subjugated  by  its  overwhelming  power.  There  were 
only  two  powers,  Carthage  and  the  Achaean  confederacy,  which 
seemed  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Boman  policy,  but  their 
destruction  had  long  been  in  contemplation  and  was  secretly 
preparing. 

The  period  between  the  victory  over  Macedonia  and  the  third 
Punic  war  (b.g.  149)  is  very  barren,  and  presents  scarcely  any 
event  of  general  interest.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  Bomans  at 
that  time  began  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps,  that  they  gra- 
dually made  themselves  masters  of  the  coast  of  Liguria  as  far 
as  Spain,  that  they  subdued  the  Dalmatians,  and  made  them- 
selves complete  masters  of  Corsica.  In  Spain  the  war  still  con- 
tinued, and  was  conducted  with  great  vigour,  against  the  Celti- 
berians.  The  Bomans  there  acquired  one  tract  of  land  after 
another,  as  there  was  no  national  bond  among  the  Spanish 
tribes,  aU  of  which  would  have  willingly  recognised  the  supre- 
macy of  Bome,  had  she  been  inclined  to  make  peace  on  tolerable 
terms ;  but  what  she  wanted  was  absolute  submission,  and  her 
conduct  was  such  that  no  one  could  trust  her.  In  this  manner, 
war  broke  out  afresh  each  time  that  a  new  commander  arrived  in 
Spain ;  and  before  that  country  had  a  really  great  man  capable 
of  avenging  the  wrongs  it  was  suffering,  two  tragic  catastrophes 
occurred  in  Africa  and  Greece:  Carthage  was  destroyed,  and 
Greece  lost  its  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  THIRD  PUNTC  WAR,  AND  THE  DEBTRUCTION  OP  CARTHAGE — ^FINAL 
SUBJUGATION  OF  MACEDONIA  AND  ACHAIA,  AND  THE  DESTRUCTION  OP 
CORINTH. 

The  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage  in  b.c.  201 
lasted  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years,  during  which  the 
Carthaginians  did  not  give  the  Romans  a  single  cause  of  com- 
plaint ;  but  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  two  republics  and 
Masinissa  proved  to  be  a  firuitful  source  of  annoyance  to  Carthage ; 
and  the  iiijustice  of  the  Romans,  who  were  to  act  as  mediators, 
at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians  to  despair;  of  which  their  last 
and  fatal  struggle  was  the  result.  Masinissa,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  Numidia,  not  only  acted  as  a  watchful  spy  over 
what  was  going  on  at  Carthage,  but  was,  it  would  seem,  secretly 
authorised  to  harass  and  annoy  his  neighbours  in  any  way  without 
fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  the  Romans.  In  B.C.  182  he 
took  possession  of  the  rich  district  of  Emporia,  about  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  which  Syphax  had  given  up  to  Carthage.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, not  being  permitted  to  carry  on  war  without  the  sanction 
of  Rome,  brought  complaints  against  him  before  the  Roman 
senate.  After  many  deliberations,  ambassadors  were  indeed 
sent  to  Africa  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  with  secret  instruc- 
tions to  favour  Masinissa,  and  strictly  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  finally  obliged  in  B.C.  174i  not 
only  to  give  up  that  tract  of  country,  with  many  flourishing 
towns,  but  to  pay  to  Masinissa  the  sum  of  500  talents.  Cato, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  ambassadors,  and  whose  ambition  had 
not  been  su£Biciently  flattered  bv  the  people  of  Carthage,  looked 
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with  enyy  and  hatred  upon  the  AMcan  republic,  which  was  still 
great  and  prosperous ;  and  the  resolution  was  soon  ripened  in 
his  mind  to  exert  all  his  powers  to  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  a  state,  which,  though  outwardly  flourishing,  was  already  in  a 
condition  of  inward  decay,  and  would  perhaps  have  soon  perished 
of  its  own  disease.^  That  republic,  in  which  the  democratical 
party  appears  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand,  was  distracted  by 
internal  discord ;  and  although  the  number  of  real  patriots  must 
bare  been  very  great,  yet  many  citizens  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
pay  of  Bome  or  of  Masimssa,  and  these  were  zealously  engaged 
in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  enemy.  The  patriots  at  length 
carried  a  decree,  by  which  forty  senators  were  sent  into  exile  as 
traitors  to  their  country.  The  exiles  fled  to  Masinissa,  whose 
cause  they  had  supported,  and  with  whom  they  found  a  cordial 
welcome.  At  last,  about  B.C.  152,  the  Carthaginians,  tired  of 
their  forbearance,  and  of  their  fruitless  solicitation  of  Home's 
mediation,  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  own  rights  against  the 
Numidian  aggressor.  Masinissa  was  at  this  time  more  powerful 
than  the  Carthaginians,  whose  armies  still  consisted  of  mer- 
cenaries. Though  upwards  of  ninety  years  old,  he  led  his  own 
forces  into  the  field ;  and  having  to  fight  against  an  unskilful 
Carthaginian  general,  he  completely  defeated  his  enemies,  and 
compelled  them  to  accept  a  humiliating  peace,  and  to  receive 
back  the  exiles.  All  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Boman 
ambassadors,  who  merely  acted  the  part  of  idle  spectators. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for  Bome  to  carry  out  her  long- 
cherished  plan ;  for  her  suspicion,  that  it  was  Masimssa's  inten- 
tion to  make  himself  master  of  Carthage,  may  not  have  been 
without  some  foundation.  Cato,  in  the  Boman  senate,  incessantly 
urged  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  rival  republic,  which  had 
once  sent  a  Hannibal  into  Italy ;  and  he  concluded  all  the  speeches 
he  delivered  at  this  time  with  these  words :  "  ceterum  censeo 
Carthaginem  esse  delendam."  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was 
wiser  than  Cato,  and  opposed  his  plan,  because  he  justly  thought 

>  Appian.  Pun.  69. 
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that  80  long  as  Eome  had  to  be  on  her  guard  against  a  rivai 
republic,  his  fellow  citizens  would  be  under  a  useful  restraint, 
and  be  prevented  from  abandoning  themselves  to  frivolous  and 
reckless  passions  and  haughty  insolence.  He  was  convinced  that 
it  would  be  a  uisfortune  fo^  Bome  to  be  deprived  of  a  neighbour 
who  oould  inspire  her  with  fear ;  and  he  well  knew  that  it  was  in 
the  struggles  with  that  mighty  rival  that  Bome  had  acquired  her 
greatness  and  strength.  It  may  also  be  that  he  was  influenced 
by  a  feeling  of  humanity  for  the  unfortunate  Carthaginians ;  but 
however  this  may  have  been,  Cato's  opinion  prevailed,  being  more 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  policy  of  Bome.  The  Boman 
ambassadors,  on  their  return  from  Africa,  gave  a  most  glowing 
account  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long 
been  making  preparations  for  the  conflict  with  Masinissa,  which 
they  foresaw  was  inevitable.  The  senate  took  the  Carthaginians 
to  account  for  their  conduct  towards  Masinissa;  desponding 
and  broken-hearted,  they  sent  envoys  to  Bome,  where  they  were 
ambiguously  required  to  make  reparation  to  Bome,  but  were  at 
the  same  time  assured  that  nothing  should  be  done  against  them. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  assurance,  and  under  the  pretext 
that  the  Carthaginians  had  broken  the  peace  of  their  own  accord, 
the  consuls  M\  Manilius  and  L.  Marcius  Censorinus,  in  B.C.  149, 
assembled  an  army  of  8000  foot  and  4000  horse  in  Sicily.  There 
other  Carthaginian  ambassadors  were  expected,  and  when  they 
appeared  the  consuls  declared,  that  as  Carthage  was  divided 
into  parties,  Bome  must  have  some  security :  they  accordingly 
demanded  that  300  members  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
should  be  delivered  up  as  hostages.  The  demand  was  complied 
with ;  and  when  the  submission  of  Carthage  was  in  this  manner 
secured,  the  consuls  conveyed  their  forces  over  in  a  large  fleet, 
and  landed  at  Utica,  which,  from  despair,  had  already  thrown 
itself  into  the  arms  of  Bome.  There  Carthaginian  ambassadors 
again  appeared  before  the  consuls,  who  now  declared  themselves 
ready  to  treat  with  them  on  any  point  that  had  not  been  settled 
before ;  but  the  ambassadors  were  told,  that,  as  a  further  security 
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for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  Carthage  must  deliver  np  all  her 
arms  and  military  engines.  This  command,  hard  as  it  was,  was 
obeyed.  Boman  commissioners  were  sent  into  the  city,  who 
carried  away  2000  catapults  and  200,000  suits  of  armour  ;  and 
the  Carthaginians  now  naturally  thought  that  Bome  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied.  But  when,  after  this,  the  consuls  further 
demanded  that  the  city  of  Carthage  should  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  that  its  inhabitants  should  build  for  themselves  another  town 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  the  exasperation 
of  the  Carthaginians  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  all  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  instantly  shut,  and  all  the  Bomans  and  Italians 
who  happened  to  be  within  the  waUs  were  put  to  death.  Despair 
gave  the  people  courage,  and  all  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last 
rather  than  yield  to  so  treacherous  and  infamous  an  enemy ;  the 
senators  dedared  that  they  would  perish  with  Carthage. 

The  people,  being  seized  with  an  almost  frantic  madness, 
contrived  in  every  possible  way  to  supply  the  means  of  defence 
in  the  place  of  the  arms  of  which  they  had  been  so  treacherously 
deprived ;  and  every  one,  without  difference  of  rank,  age,  or  sex, 
endeavoured  to  do  his  best  in  defending  and  protecting  the 
devoted  city.  There  were  still  70,000  inhabitants  who  made 
the  most  desperate  efforts,  and  were  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
The  Bomans  had  not  anticipated  so  determined  a  resistance  to 
their  last  demand,  and  imagined  that  the  city  might  be  taken 
without  any  difficulty.  But  they  were  mistaken:  the  consuls 
were  not  skilful  commanders,  and  several  assaults  upon  the 
strong  and  lofty  walls  of  the  city  were  energetically  repulsed. 
The  Carthaginians  themselves  made  several  sallies,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  Bomans  were  saved  only  by  the  prudence  and  reso- 
lution of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  who 
served  in  the  army  as  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers.  Hasdrubal, 
a  Carthaginian  general  who  lived  in  exile,  and  with  an  army  of 
fellow-exiles  conducted  the  war,  independently  of  Carthage, 
against  Masinissa,  was  now  recalled  and  intrusted  with  the 
oommand  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  outside  the  city,  where 
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Phameas  commanded  the  light  cavalry.  Both  of  them  performed 
very  brilliant  feats  against  the  Romans  during  their  foraging 
excursions  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  but  Phameas  after- 
wards turned  traitor,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  The  consul 
of  the  year  B.C.  148,  L.  Galpumius  Piso,  and  the  praetor 
L.  Mancinus,  were  not  more  successful  than  their  predecessors ; 
and  this  circumstance  increased  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  besieged,  who  still  kept  up  their  communication  with  the 
sea.  Masinissa,  in  the  meantime,  withdrew  his  forces,  as  he 
began  to  fear  the  Eomans  ;  but  he  died  in  the  same  year,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  his  son  Midpsa.  Sdpio,  who  had  been  appointed 
executor  of  his  ^vill,  now  increased  the  Eoman  army  by  the 
Numidian  cavalry.  In  this  memorable  year  Gato  also  died,  at 
the  age  of  85  ;  and  in  Macedonia  a  pretender  arose,  under  the 
name  of  Philip,  who  claimed  the  throne,  found  many  followers,  and 
defeated  the  Eoman  generals ;  soon  after  which  the  Achaeans 
also  took  up  arms  against  Bome. 

All  these  events  contributed  to  increase  the  hope  of  the  Car- 
thaginians that  they  might  yet  be  successful ;  but  the  Eomans 
also  became  aware  that  their  failure  was  owing  only  to  the 
inactivity  and  inability  of  their  commanders.  They  accordingly 
raised  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  to  the 
consulship  for  the  year  B.C.  147,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained 
the  legitimate  consular  .age,  and  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  his 
province.  He  was  afterwards,  like  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal, 
honoured  by  the  surname  of  AMcanus.  He  is  usually  praised 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Eomans,  and  he  fully  deserves  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  him  as  far  as  his  generalship  is  concerned ;  but 
his  greatness  is,  nevertheless,  over-estimated,  for  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  but  too  well  aware  of  lus  eminence,  and  that  he  made 
a  show  of  his  great  qualities.  He  was  the  affectionate  friend  of 
Laelius,  the  pupil  and  admirer  of  Polybius,  and  the  patron  of 
Terence  and  Panaetius ;  but  he  never  displayed  that  lofty  great- 
ness of  soul  which  we  admire  in  the  elder  Scipio.  As  a  politician, 
he  was  consistent    throughout    his   life,   and  an  unflinching 
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conseryative  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word :  he  was  bent  on 
upholding  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  his  days,  even 
though  he  might  clearly  see  that  it  was  based  on  iigustice,  and 
must  lead  to  ruin.  After  his  arrival  in  Africa,  his  first  object  was 
to  restore  discipline  among  the  troops,  and  to  cut  off  the  supplies 
which  had  till  then  been  introduced  into  Carthage  from  the  sea. 
He  then  compelled  Hasdrubal  to  retreat,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Megara,  a  suburb  of  Carthage :  on  his  attempting  to 
stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  Carthaginians  set  about 
digging  a  new  entrance,  and  secretly  built  a  fleet  of  500  saiL 
The  appearance  of  this  fleet  produced  the  greatest  consternation 
among  the  Bomans,  and  had  the  Carthaginians  possessed  sufficient 
resolution  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  they  might  have  destroyed 
it  completely.  On  one  occasion,  a  band  of  Carthaginians,  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  death,  made  a  sally  from  the  city 
and  set  the  Boman  engines  and  towers  on  fire ;  but  the  Bomans 
soon  restored  what  was  destroyed,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with 
fresh  vigour  until  the  approaching  winter  put  an  end  to  their 
operations. 

Seipio  employed  this  interval  in  taking  the  town  of  Nepheris, 
from  which  Carthage  had  obtained  many  of  its  provisions.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  continued  to  him  for  the  year  B.C.  146, 
in  the  spring  of  which  he  renewed  the  attacks  upon  the  dty. 
The  inhabitants  had  by  this  time  been  reduced  to  a  most  frightful 
state  of  famine,  during  which  Hasdrubal,  who  had  assumed  the 
supreme  power,  introduced  what  may  be  termed  a  reign  of  terror. 
At  length  the  Bomans  succeeded  by  night  in  taking  possession 
of  the  harbour  of  Cothon,  and  in  scaling  the  last  of  the  three  walls 
by  which  Carthage,  which  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  was 
protected  on  the  land  side.  The  enemy  was  now  within  the  city, 
and  the  struggle  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  heart- 
rending conceivable.  Prom  the  harbour  three  streets,  lined 
with  houses  of  six  stories  each,  led  to  the  citadel  of  Bozra 
or  Byrsa,  whither  Hasdrubal  had  withdrawn.  The  contest  was 
carried  on  in  all  the  streets  and  houses  for  six  days,  and  the 
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houses  were  conquered  one  by  one,  by  breaking  through  the 
walls  from  room  to  room  and  from  house  to  house.  At  the 
same  time  the  struggle  went  on  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses 
as  well  as  in  the  streets,  and  the  cries  and  moanings  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  mixed  with  the  shouts  of  the  oom« 
batants,  rendered  the  scene  one  of  extreme  horror.  The  famine 
in  the  city  was  so  great,  that  the  living  appeased  their  hunger 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens.  By  unparalleled 
exertions  the  Romans  at  length  reached  Byrsa,  the  highest 
point  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  temple  of  Aesculapius. 
Sdpio  then  ordered  the  three  streets  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze.  On  the  seventh  day 
some  Carthaginians  came  from  the  citadel  to  Scipio,  entreating 
him  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  This  request  was  granted ; 
but  he  refused  to  pardon  900  Roman  deserters  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  citadel.  50,000  men  and  women,  carrying  olive 
branches  in  their  hands,  immediately  came  forward,  and  were 
sold  as  slaves  by  the  conqueror.  Hasdrubal,  with  the  Roman 
deserters,  then  took  possession  of  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  but 
here  his  courage  failed  him :  he  fled  to  the  conqueror,  and 
implored  his  mercy ;  while  the  deserters  set  fire  to  the  temple, 
and  perished  in  the  flames.  Hasdrubal's  wife,  braver  than  her 
husband,  and  indignant  at  his  cowardly  conduct,  threw  herself 
with  her  children  into  the  flames. 

The  destruction  of  Carthage  was  now  complete :  the  scenes 
of  terror  and  despair  which  Scipio  had  witnessed  are  said  to 
have  drawn  tears  into  his  eyes,  and  stirred  up  in  his  mind 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  fate  which  awaited  his  own  native 
city.^  The  Roman  senate  passed  a  decree,  that  every  building  in 
Carthage  should  be  razed  to  the  ground  :  the  territory  of  Utica 
was  increased  by  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  the  Carthagmian 

'  He  repeated  to  big  friend  Polybius,  who  was  present,  tlie  following  two 
lines  from  the  Iliad  (iv.  164)  : — 

Kal  TlpiatMs  iced  Kahs  ivfji^\U»  hptdfMio. 
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dominion;  and  the  republic  of  Carthage  became  a  Eoman 
province  under  the  name  of  A&ica,  which  like  other  provinces 
was  governed  by  a  Soman  proconsul  or  praetor.  Scipio  celebrated 
a  magnificent  triumph  on  his  return  to  Eome.  A  state  had 
thus  perished  in  which  Eome  lost  what  could  never  be  restored 
to  her — a  noble  rival.  Instead  of  the  commercial  fleets  which 
had  hitherto  visited  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  there  were 
now  no  ships  except  transports,  which  carried  to  Bome  provi- 
sions and  slaves,  or  wild  beasts  to  amuse  and  brutalise  the 
populace,  and  pirate  boats,  which  increased  in  proportion  with 
the  conquests  of  Bome.  The  site  of  ancient  Carthage  was 
cursed ;  and  when  afterwards  the  noble  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
founded  a  colony  there,  he  established  it,  at  some  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  old  dty,  under  the  name  of  Junonia ;  but  the 
new  town  soon  assumed  the  name  of  Carthage,  and  prospered 
so  well,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Yandals ; 
and  in  a.d.  698  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  At 
present  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage  is  discernible  only  by  heaps 
of  ruins. 

The  insurrection  in  Macedonia,  to  which  we  referred  above, 
had  by  this  time  been  quelled.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country 
too  soon  discovered  that  the  fireedom  which  Bome  had  given  to 
them  was  worse  than  slavery ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  feel- 
ing that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Andriscus,  a  Thradan  by  birth,  and  a  runaway 
gladiator,  who  in  B.C.  149,  came  forward  in  Thrace  and  giving 
himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  the  late  king  Perseus,  called  himself 
Philip.  The  discontented  people  of  Macedonia,  after  a  short 
resistance,  submitted  to  him  in  the  hope  that  he  would  deliver 
them  from  the  yoke  of  Bome.  He  entered  into  connection  with 
Carthage,  defeated  the  praetor  P.  Juventius  Thalna,  who  was 
sent  against  him,  and  invaded  Thessaly.  The  whole  affair 
became  more  serious  than  could  have  been  expected ;  but  in  B.C. 

bS 
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148,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  sent  against  him  as  praetor,  and 
after  several  skirmishes  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pydna,  in  which  the  impostor  was  completely 
defeated.  Andriscus  fled  to  Thrace,  but  being  delivered  up  to  the 
Bomaus  by  a  Thracian  chief,  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  Metellus, 
who,  from  his  Macedonian  victory,  obtained  the  surname  of 
Macedonicus.  In  B.C.  143  another  pretender  arose  in  Macedonia, 
who  likewise  declared  himself  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus,'  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  quaestor  L.  Tremellius.  After  these  insurrections 
Macedonia  lost  its  nominal  freedom,  and  was  constituted  a  Eoman 
province. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Greece  also  was  to  be  deprived 
of  the  last  shadow  of  its  freedom.  On  the  advice  of  Cato  and 
Scipio,  the  three  hundred  survivors  of  the  Achaean  hostages  had 
been  allowed,  in  B.C.  151,  to  return  to  their  country.  Some  of 
them  were  old  men,  but  all  of  them  were  burning  with  an  impla- 
cable hatred  of  the  Romans.  Had  the  Achaeans  made  common 
cause  with  Andriscus,  they  might  have  entertained  a  reasonable 
hope  of  being  able  to  resist  the  enemy ;  but  that  opportunity 
was  neglected,  and  now  they  were  led  to  believe  by  their  sense- 
less leaders,  Critolaus  and  Diaeus,  that,  single-handed  as  they 
were,  they  might  expel  the  Romans  from  their  country.  The  long 
peace  which  they  had  eigoyed  had  been  spent  in  idleness  and  iu 
the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures,  so  that  they  were  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  evil  days  which  now  overtook  them ;  yet 
they  were  fool-hardy  enough  to  venture  upon  a  contest  with  a 
power  before  which  none  had  hitherto  been  able  to  stand.  The 
Romans,  who  had  long  formed  their  plans,  were  waiting  only 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  carry  them  into  effect.  This  was 
offered  in  the  struggle  between  the  Achaean  confederacy  and 
Sparta,  which  wanted  to  make  itself  independent  of  the  league. 
When  Sparta  was  attacked  by  the  Achaeans,  it  appealed  to  the 
Romans,  who,  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of 

'Some   call    him   Alexander,  and      Liv.,  JSjpzt  53;  Eutrop.iv.  15;  Zonar. 
others  the  second  Pseudo-Philip  ;  see     iz.  28 ;  Varro,  Dt  Re  Butty  ii.  4. 
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Carthage,  acted  with  great  caution ;  but  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived that  the  fall  of  Carthage  was  inevitable,  they  spoke  in  a 
different  tone,  and  under  the  pretext  of  a  desire  to  prevent 
further  disturbances  within  the  confederacy,  arising  from  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  they  demanded  that 
those  places  which  had  not  been  united  with  the  confederacy 
at  the  dose  of  the  war  with  Perseus  should  be  separated  from 
it.     Those  places  were  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heradea  near 
Mount  Oeta,  and  Orchomenos  in  Arcadia.     When  this  demand 
was  announced  to  the  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  at  Corinth,  the 
fioman  ambassadors  were  attacked,  insulted,  and  driven  out  of 
the  theatre.    The  demand  was  indeed  a  glaring  injustice,  but  the 
Achaeans  ought  to  have  yielded  to  a  positive  necessity.     The 
Bomans,  who  were  still  engaged  in  the  contest  with  Carthage, 
brooked  the  insolence,  and  only  demanded  reparation  for  it. 
Several  embassies  passed  between  Achaia  and  Some,  but  as  the 
enraged  and  mad  party  of  Diaeus  and  Critolaus  wished  for  war, 
the  Boman  ambassadors  sent  by  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus  were  again 
insulted,  and  war  was  at  once  declared  against  Eome  and  Sparta. 
MeteUus  accordingly,  after  having  reduced  Macedonia,  entered 
Greece  in  b.o.  147.    Critolaus  had  advanced  northward  as  far 
as  Thessaly,  probably  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  form  con- 
nectionB  with  the  Pseudo-Philip ;  but  the  pretender  was  defeated 
before  the  Achaeans  reached  Thermopylae.     When  Critolaus 
heard  of  the  approadi  of  Metdlus,  he  retreated  into  Locris, 
where  he  was  overtaken  by  the  Bomans,  and  his  army  was  dis- 
persed like  chaff.   Critokus  himself  was  never  heard  of  afterwards : 
he  probably  perished  in  the  marshes  on  the  sea-coast.    All  Greece 
was  in  the  greatest  consternation. 

In  the  meantime  a  Boman  fleet  landed  a  body  of  troops  on 
the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which  ravaged  the  country  in 
a  barbarous  manner ;  and  as  Metellus  advanced  southward,  the 
inhabitants  of  Thebes  quitted  their  dty  and  fled  into  the 
mountains.  But  the  Boman  general  used  his  victory  with  great 
moderation,  for  in  his  heart  he  pitied  the  Greeks,  and  would 
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willingly  have  spared  them,  if  their  own  insolent  conduct  had 
permitted  him.  When  he  reached  Megara,  L.  Mummius,  who 
had  been  elected  consul  for  the  year  B.C.  146,  hastened  to  take 
the  command  against  the  Achaeans.  Mummius  had  no  sympathies 
with  the  Greeks ;  he  was  a  man  without  education,  and  all  he 
desired  was  laurels  for  himself,  and  treasures  for  Home.  Diaeus 
was  now  commander  of  the  Achaeans :  having  enlisted  all  the 
slave  population,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  the  amount  of 
12,000,  he  assembled  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth, 
fancying  that  he  should  be  able  to  defend  the  isthmus.  All  pro- 
posals of  peace  had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  recklessness.  But  in  the  valley  of  Leucopetra  the 
Achaeans  were  so  completely  defeated,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  face  the  enemy  again.  The  army  in  its  flight  past 
Corinth  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  so  much,  that  they 
also  took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  Diaeus  himself  fled 
to  Megalopolis,  where  he  killed  his  wife,  and  burnt  himself  with 
his  whole  household.  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  Mum- 
mius  entered  Corinth,  which  was  filled  with  the  most  splendid 
works  of  Grecian  art.  The  Romans  indulged  in  unrestrained 
plunder,  and  then  reduced  the  town  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  male  population  was  put  'to  the  sword, 
while  the  females  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves.  Thebes  and 
Chalds  experienced  the  same  fate.  All  the  costly  treasures 
accumulated  at  Corinth,  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
conquerors,  were  shipped  for  Bome ;  and  the  rudeness  and  igno- 
rance of  Mummius  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  his  teUing  the 
sailors,  that,  if  any  of  the  works  of  art  should  be  lost  or  damaged 
during  the  voyage,  they  would  have  to  restore  them  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  good  days  of  Greece  were  now  passed  for  ever;  and 
though  afterwards  some  of  the  Homan  emperors  treated  the 
country  with  kindness  and  reverence  for  its  past  greatness,  still 
it  never  recovered  its  ancient  splendour.  Those  Greeks  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were  restored  to  nominal  freedom. 
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but  all  national  ties  between  them  were  destroyed ;  the  territory 
of  Corinth  became  Roman  domain  land ;  and  Greece  was  formed 
into  a  Roman  province  nnder  the  name  of  Achaia.  Polybius  on 
this  occasion  had  to  perform  the  sad  duty  of  acting  the  part  of  a 
mediator  between  the  conquerors  and  his  unfortunate  country- 
men, for  whom  he  contrived  to  obtain  several  favours,  and  whom 
he  tried  to  accustom  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Mummius  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Achaicus.  The 
fall  of  Carthage  took  place  in  July,  that  of  Corinth  in  September, 
B.C.  146. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THB  WABS  IN  SPAIN — ^TIKIATHUB— NUMANTIA — IN3VRBBCII0N  OP  TUB 
BLAYBS  IN  8ICILT — ^THB  KINGDOM  OP  PBBGAXUS. 

BoHE  had  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  conquer  two  of  the 
wealthiest  republics  of  antiquity ;  but  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
subdue  nations  flourishing  by  agriculture  and  animated  by  a 
strong  love  of  their  country  and  freedom,  was  a  lesson  which  she 
learned  in  the  protracted  war  against  the  tribes  of  Spain,  who  main- 
tained their  independence  as  their  most  precious  good  with  the 
most  resolute  determination  against  their  oppressors.  Home's 
unjust  proceedings  became  every  day  more  glaring  and  intolerable. 
In  B.C.  179,  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  by  his  kindliness  and 
fairness,  had  made  the  Geltiberians  the  friends  of  Bome,  but  he 
had  forbidden  them  to  build  any  more  towns  in  their  country. 
Some  years  after,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Segeda  had  obliged  the 
citizens  of  some  smaller  Geltiberian  towns  to  relinquish  their 
homes  and  settle  at  Segeda,  and  when  for  this  reason  they  wished 
to  enlarge  the  extent  of  their  own  city,  the  Boxnan  senate,  refer- 
ring to  their  treaty  with  Ghraochus,  interfered.  The  Segedans 
refused  to  obey :  they  also  declined  to  send  any  reinforcements  to 
the  Soman  armies,  and  to  pay  their  usual  tribute.  A  fresh  war 
accordingly  broke  out  in  B.C.  158.  The  consuls,  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  and,  in  the  year  following,  M.  Claudius  MarceUus, 
fought  against  the  Celtiberians  with  varying  success.  Marcellus 
was  a  noble-minded  man,  and  in  his  heart  he  respected  the  people 
who  were  struggling  for  nothing  but  their  independence.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  peace  for  them  on  fair  terms ; 
but  the  haughty  senate  at  Home  refused  to  treat  with  them  except 
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on  condition  of  their  absolute  submission.  Marcellus  then  con* 
trived  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  instead  of  using  force,  pre- 
vailed upon  them  by  persuasion  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Borne 
on  terms  which  in  their  circumstances  were  quite  reasonable. 
But  after  his  departure  from  Spain,  L.  lidnius  Lucullus,  and  still 
more  the  praetor  Ser.  Sulpicius  Gralba,  after  having  suffered  a 
severe  defeat,  called  forth  by  their  avarice  and  cruelty  a  general 
insurrection  in  Lusitania ;  for  although  after  some  resistance  the 
Lusitanians  south  of  the  river  Tagus  voluntarily  submitted  and 
assembled  without  their  arms,  Gkdba  ordered  them  all  to  be 
massacred.  Among  the  few  who  escaped  on  that  fearful  day 
was  Yiriathus,  destined  one  day  to  become  the  avenger  of  his 
country's  wrongs.  Cato  brought  an  accusation  against  Galba 
for  this  act  bf  wanton  cruelty,  and  the  man  would  have  been 
condemned  to  death  had  he  not  implored  the  mercy  of  the 
Boman  people. 

Yiriathus,  a  Lusitanian,  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  shepherd, 
then  a  robber,  and  in  the  end  he  became  a  general,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  even  of  his  enemies,  showed  in  the  field  of 
battle  not  only  the  greatest  courage,  but  the  most  eminent  talent 
and  skill.  He  rallied  around  him  as  many  of  his  countrymen  as 
he  could,  and  with  them  he  waged  war  against  the  Bomans  for 
a  period  of  eight  years.  ^  Being  himself  accustomed  to  a  free 
life  in  the  mountains,  being  robust,  hardened,  adroit,  always 
cheerful,  and  dreading  no  danger,  he  was  beloved  by  his  country- 
men ;  he  knew  how  to  manage  them,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them 
the  desire  to  defend  their  freedom.  It  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  relate  with  what  skill  he  wore  out  the  Boman  armies,  how  he 
was  present  everywhere  with  his  light  cavaby,  how  he  dispersed 
his  enemies  and  then  conquered  them  one  by  one ;  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  principal  events.     Q.  Fabius  Maximus 

>  Appian,  HUpean^  60,  &c.;  Lit.  murdered  in  b.c.  140,  these  initen 

Epit.  52 ,  and  Flonii,  ii.  1 7,  tUte  that  include  the  time  that  he  fought  among 

he  carried  on  the  war  for  fourteen  the  Lusitaniani  against  Lucullus  and 

years  ;  but  as  he  did  not  commence  Galba,  that  is,  thej  begin  their  calcn- 

hostilities  til    sx.  148,  and  as  he  was  lation  in  b.c.  153. 
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AemDianus  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Sernlianus  both  experienced 
his  Taloor,  prudence,  and  skill.  In  B.C.  141,  Servilianus  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  him,  in  which  Yiriathus  was  recognised  as 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Borne,  and  the  Lusitanians  were  left  in 
possession  of  their  oountiy.  The  war  thus  seemed  to  be  con- 
cluded, but  the  Romans  could  not  get  over  the  feeling  that  they 
had  treated  Yiriathus  too  much  as  their  equal ;  and  the  very  next 
year,  B.C.  140,  the  consul  d.  Servilius  Caepio  faithlessly  violated 
the  peace  and  renewed  the  war.  While  Decimus  Junius  Brutus 
was  engaged  in  another  part  of  Spain,  Yiriathus  was  induced  to 
enter  into  iresh  negotiations  for  a  treaty ;  but  Caepio  secretly 
hired  some  Lusitanian  assassins,  who  entered  the  tent  of  their 
leader,  and,  finding  him  asleep,  cut  his  throat,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Eoman  camp  to  receive  their  blood-money.   * 

After  the  murder  of  Yiriathus,  the  Lusitanians  were  no  longer 
able  to  hold  out  against  their  enemies :  they  had  lost  their  head, 
and  were  without  confidence  in  themselves.  In  b.o.  138,  the 
consul  D.  Junius  Brutus  subdued  the  whole  of  Lusitania ;  and 
in  the  peace  which  he  concluded  with  the  conquered  people,  he 
assigned  to  those  who  had  served  under  Yiriathus  the  town  and 
district  of  Yalentia,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Spain,  where, 
owing  to  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  climate,  they  entirely  lost 
their  warlike  spirit.  Brutus  was  the  first  Eoman  that  crossed  the 
river  Minius  (Minho)  and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Gallaeci, 
whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  Gallaicus :  he  celebrated  his 
triumph  in  B.C.  132. 

A  more  determined  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Bomans  by 
the  city  of  Numantia,  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Arevad.  This  city, 
the  ornament  of  Spain,  has  gained  the  admiration  of  all  ages 
for  the  heroic  manner  in  which  its  citizens  asserted  their  liberty 
to  the  last.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by 
rocks  and  forests,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Durius  (Douro),  and 
ditches  and  mounds  protected  the  approach  firom  the  plain.' 

'  Rafna  of  the  ancient  town  are  stfll  Tiaible  in  the  neigfaboorhood  of  Soria, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer  Douro. 
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The  war  against  Numantia  began  in  B.C.  143,  and  was  carried 
on  suooessiyely  by  Caedlius  Metellns,  and  Q.  Fompeius,  who  as 
propraetor  had  been  unfortimate  against  Yiriathus.  He  laid 
siege  to  Numantia,  but  in  B.C.  140  his  position  became  so 
desperate  that  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  tlie 
Numantines,  which,  however,  from  fear  of  the  senate,  he  after- 
wards denied;  whereupon  the  war  was  resumed.  In  B.C.  137 
the  consul  C.  Hostilius  Mandnus  also  fought  without  success : 
he  was  driyen  from  his  camp,  and  his  army  was  placed  in  so 
perilous  a  situation  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  very 
humiliating  peace,  and  even  that  he  could  not  have  obtained  but 
for  the  mediation  of  young  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  was 
then  serving  in  the  army  as  quaestor,  and  in  whom  the 
Numantines  had  confidence  from  the  recollection  of  the  noble 
conduct  of  his  father.  The  Bomans  obtained  safe  departure  on 
condition  that  Numantia  should  remain  free  aud  independent, 
and  be  treated  as  a  friend  of  Bome.  When  this  peace  was  laid 
before  the  senate  to  receive  its  sanction,  the  senate  with  one 
accord  dedared  it  invalid,  and  decreed  that  Mandnus  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  annul  the  peace  legally. 
But  the  Numantines  acted  in  a  nobler  spirit  than  the  Bomans : 
they  refused  to  accept  the  person  of  the  consul,  maintaining  that 
the  breach  of  public  confidence  could  not  be  atoned  for  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  consul.  Gracchus  escaped  sharing  the  fate  of 
Mandnus  only  through  his  great  popularity  with  the  people  of 
Bome:  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  shameful  and  unjust 
conduct  of  the  Boman  aristocracy  on  this  occasion  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  noble  mind,  and  roused  his  holy  indignation. 
After  this,  some  years  passed  away  without  the  Bomans  gaining 
any  great  advantages,  and  it  now  became  evident  that  the 
war  could  not  be  brought  to  a  close  unless  Bome  made  greater 
exertions  and  placed  her  armies  under  the  command  of  the  ablest 
man  she  possessed.  Scipio  Africanus,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage, 
was  accordingly  again  elected  to  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.C. 
184,  and  forthwith  went  to  Numantia  to  crush  that  noble  people 
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also.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  render  the  army,  which  had 
become  desponding  and  disorganised,  fit  for  active  serrice.  He 
reoeiyed  reinforcements  from  Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Masi- 
nissa,  and  set  about  constructing  a  fourfold  line  of  fortifications 
round  the  city,  in  order  to  effect  by  hunger  what  had  been  in 
vain  attempted  by  the  sword.  All  endeavours  of  the  Numantines 
to  break  through  these  fortifications  failed.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  some  Numantines  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Lutia.  Their  valour  excited  universal 
admiration,  and  all  Lutia  offered  them  assistance.  Scipio,  who 
had  followed  the  Numantines,  then  committed  an  outrage  which 
would  be  pardoned  only  in  a  savage ;  he  ordered  the  hands  of 
400  citizens  of  Lutia  to  be  cut  off,  because  they  were  ready  to 
support  Numantia.'  The  besieged  were  suffering  from  frightful 
fiunine,  having  for  some  time  been  feeding  on  the  corpses  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  Scipio  now  called  upon  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  The  Numantines  begged  for  a  truce  of  three  days, 
that  they  might  consider  what  course  to  take.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  time  was  spent  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Numantines  in  destroying  their  wives  and  children.  The 
slaughter  was  so  great,  that  when  on  the  third  day  the  gates  were 
thrown  open,  only  a  small  number,  whose  features  hardly  resem- 
bled those  of  human  beings,  came  out  and  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  The  city  of  Numantia  was  destroyed  in  B.C.  138,  and 
its  territory  distributed  among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The 
districts  conquered  by  D.Brutus  and  Scipio  received  the  consti- 
tution of  a  Eoman  province,  and  Spain  bemg  exhausted  by  pro- 
tracted and  bloody  wars  remained  quiet  for  a  time ;  but  about  the 
year  B.C.  100,  new  insurrections  broke  out,  and  in  b.c.  98,  the 
consul  T.  Didius  had  again  to  fight  against  the  Celtiberians :  it 
was  under  him  that  Sertorius  first  became  acquainted  with  Spain 
and  the  Spaniards.* 

During  this  period  of  incessant  foreign  warfare,   Italy  was 
outwardly  in  the  epjoyment  of  perfect  peace,  and  increasing  in 
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wealth  and  population.  But  Scipio,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
high  oonservatiye  principles,  saw  that  things  could  not  go  on 
much  longer  as  they  were,  in  his  censorship,  B.C.  143,  ordered 
that,  after  the  general  purification,  public  prayers  should  be 
offered  up,  not  as  had  been  done  until  then,  for  the  increase  of 
the  republic,  but  for  its  preservation.  A  scourge,  however, 
came  upon  the  Eomans  from  a  quarter  whence  they  had  least 
expected  it.  By  the  conquests  which  Borne  had  made  in  Africa, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Spain,  the  number  of  slaves  in  aU  parts 
of  the  empire  had  increased  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  they 
were  sold  in  the  markets  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  free  population 
of  Sicily  had  been  extremely  reduced  in  the  wars  with  Carthage, 
of  which  it  had  been  the  scene,  and  afterwards  by  famine  anp 
plagues ;  and  the  large  tracts  of  domain  land  in  the  occupation 
of  wealthy  Bomans  or  Sicilians,  were  for  the  most  part  used  as 
pastures,  on  which  whole  bands  of  slaves  tended  the  flocks  of 
their  masters.  Among  these  slaves  who  were  treated  with 
harshness  and  cruelty,  Eunus,  a  Syrian,  himself  a  slave,  acquired 
great  influence  by  his  religious  enthusiasm  and  other  artifices. 
He  associated  himself  with  Cleon,  a  Cilidan,  and  in  B.C.  184  at 
Enna  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  slaves, 
which  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  island,  and  in  a  short 
time  about  70,000  slaves  had  rallied  round  these  two  leaders. 
EnnuB  even  assumed  the  diadem,  and  called  himself  King 
Antiochus.  Humanity  when  insulted,  and  when  its  most  sacred 
rights  are  trampled  on,  always,  sooner  or  later,  takes  terrible 
vengeance  on  its  oppressors ;  and  such  was  the  case  in  Sicily, 
which  in  all  parts  exhibited  the  most  frightful  scenes  of  horror 
and  murderous  fury:  all  free  men  who  could  not  make  their 
escape  were  massacred,  and  several  Roman  armies  were  defeated 
by  the  infuriated  hordes.  But  as  the  undertakings  of  the  separate 
leaders  were  generally  conducted  without  a  regular  plan,  and  as 
the  insurgents  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
victories,  the  consul,  P.  Rupilius,  in  B.C.  132,  took  Tauromenium, 
and  compelled  the  slaves  to  retreat  towards  Enna,  where  he 
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defeated  tbem.  Upwards  of  20,000  of  them  were  pat  to  the 
sword,  and  many  were  nailed  on  crosses  along  the  high  roads  in 
order  to  terrify  those  who  were  yet  in  arms.  The  life  of  Eunus, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  was  spared,  but  he 
died  in  a  prison  at  Morgantia. 

About  this  time,  in  B.C.  183,  died  Attains  Philometor,  king 
of  Pergamus,  with  whom  the  dynasty  of  the  Pergamenian  princes 
became  extinct.  Although  the  last  of  them  was  one  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  eastern  despots,  whose  greatest  delight  was 
in  preparing  poison  and  putting  his  nearest  relatives  to  death, 
still  his  kingdom  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  through 
the  industry  of  his  subjects,  who  were  among  the  foremost  at  that 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  learning.  In  his 
will.  Attains  bequeathed  his  kingdom  and  all  his  treasures  to  the 
Eoman  people.  They  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
his  kingdom  as  their  property,  and  the  will  by  which  it  was  made 
over  to  them  had  probably  been  drawn  up  by  the  imbecile  king 
in  compliance  with  the  command  of  the  Romans ;  a  fact  which  is 
clearly  alluded  to  by  the  ancients  themselves.'  The  wealth 
which  now  poured  in  upon  Rome  marks  more  distinctly  than  even 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  the  beginning  of  that  degenerate  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  the  last 
century  of  the  republic ; '  for  now  all  the  luxuries  and  with  them 
all  the  vices  of  the  east  invaded  Italy  like  an  epidemic  disease. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Attains,  Aristonicus,  a  natural  sou 
of  Eumenes,  the  father  of  Attains,  came  forward,  refusing  to 
recognise  the  will  of  Attains,  and  claiming  the  kingdom  as  his 
lawful  inheritance.  He  found  many  supporters  among  the  people 
of  Pergamus,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  general  insur- 
rection of  the  Lydians  and  lonians.  The  war  which  now  ensued 
lasted  longer  than  any  one  could  have  anticipated,  for  the  consul 
P.  Licinius  Grassus,  who,  in  B.C.  181,  was  sent  against  the 
insurgents,  with  a  very  strong  army,  was  more  anxious  to  enrich 

*  See  Herat.  Cfarm,  ii.  18,  5 ;  Salltist,  Pragm.  p.  189,  ed.  Bipont. 
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Uimself  than  to  subdue  the  enemy.  A.fter  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  was  IdUed  ; 
but  his  successor,  M.  Perpema,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  war  to 
a  dose.  Aristonicus  was  taken  prisoner  at  Stratonioea,  and 
carried  to  Borne  in  triumph,  where  he  was  strangled  in  prison. 
Perpema  died  immediately  after  his  victory,  and  the  conquest  of 
Asia  was  completed  in  B.C.  129  by  his  successor,  M'.  Aquillius. 
Mithridates  Y.,  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  assisted  the  Bomans  in 
the  war  against  Aristonicus,  now  received  Phrygia  as  a  reward, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  became  a  Roman 
province  under  the  name  of  Asia.  This  conquest  in  the  east, 
besides  the  vices  and  luxuries  with  which  it  made  the  Bomans 
acquainted,  also  contained  the  seeds  of  new  wars  which  they 
afterwards  had  to  wage  against  the  king  of  Pontus. 

Within  the  last  120  years,  Bome, by  her  successive  and  victorious 
wars,  had  established  her  dominion  in  nearly  all  the  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean:  Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica,  and  the  minor  islands 
round  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  acquired  in  the  first  two  Punic 
wars ;  and  the  whole  territory  of  Carthage  was  the  prize  gained 
in  the  third  and  last  struggle  with  her  Punic  rival.  Macedonia 
and  Illyricum,  together  with  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  Greece 
(embracing  Peloponnesus  and  Greece  proper)  had  likewise  become 
Boman  provinces.  After  the  departure  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Spain  also  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Bome,  although  the  brave 
and  patriotic  Celtiberians,  the  Lusitanians  and  other  tribes  con- 
tinued boldly  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  tyran- 
nical oppression  of  Bome,  and  were  not  entirely  reduced  even 
after  the  destruction  of  Numantia,  though  the  country  was 
constituted  a  Boman  province.  The  most  recent  acquisition  of 
Bome  was  the  province  of  Asia.  Her  dominion  in  the  north  of 
Italy  was  now  more  firmly  established  than  ever,  the  warlike 
tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  having,  after  many  a  useless 
struggle,  been  obliged  to  submit ;  and  the  Bomans  had  even 
ventured  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

INTERNAL  CONDITION  OV  BOMM,  AND  HEB  RELATION  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

The  constitution  of  the  Soman  republic,  which  had  attained 
its  perfect  development  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  had  for  a  time  been  secured  in  its  healthful  working 
by  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  by  their  reverence 
for  the  laws,  and  for  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  But  when  these 
virtues  disappeared ;  when  the  acquisition  of  wealth  became  the 
sole  and  absorbing  object  of  their  exertions;  when  faith  was 
violated,  and  religion  neglected  and  despised ;  then  the  consti- 
tution, although  not  a  particle  of  it  had  been  changed,  was 
found  wholly  inadequate  to  its  purposes,  and  instead  of  a  blessing, 
became  the  source  of  great  misfortunes ;  for  it  is  not  the  mere 
form  of  a  constitution  that  makes  a  nation  happy ;  that  depends 
upon  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  nation  itself.  Eome  was  in 
the  singular  position  of  a  state  with  a  constitution  framed  and 
intended  for  a  single  dty,  which  city  yet  had  aimed  at,  and 
gradually  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  world,  without  allowing 
those  whom  it  conquered  to  share  either  in  the  good  or  the  evil 
of  its  constitution,  but  keeping  them  in  the  relation  of  subjects 
to  a  sovereign.  The  Boman  senate,  a  body  of  men  of  the 
greatest  firmness,  prudence,  and  cunning,  was  ever  increasing 
its  power  and  influence,  and  foreign  nations  and  kings  had  to 
obey  its  commands ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  people,  now 
no  longer  the  ancient  plebeian  commonalty,  strove  to  obtain  and 
e^joy  more  and  more  of  the  advantages  acquired  in  long  and 
bloody  wars.  The  larger  the  body  of  Boman  citizens  became, 
the  more  their  influence  upon  all  public  matters  increased.    But 
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.  there  was  among  them  a  class  which  threatened  sooner  or  kter 
to  become  most  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state :  these  were 
the  poor,  and  the  freedmen,  with  their  children ;  for  the  dass  of 
freedmen  was  limited  to  the  four  city  tribes,  and  it  was  at  all 
times  easy  to  bribe  them  and  to  use  them  as  tools  for  the  worst 
purposes.    The  poor  had  smik  into  the  most  abject  poverty ; 
and  Polybius '  showed  his  clear  insight  into  political  matters, 
when  he  predicted,  that  the  constitution  of  Bome  would  be 
destroyed  by  her  own  people.    The  tribuneship  had  entirely 
changed  firom  its  original  character,  for  shortly  after  the  time  at 
which  we  have  now  aniyed,  the  tribunes,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
obtained  the  rank  of  senators,  according  to  a  law  of  C.  Atinius, 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  long  remained  in  force. 
They  acted  in  many  cases  like  real  despots ;  there  are  instances 
in  which  they  threw  both  the  consuls  into  prison,  because,  at  a 
levy  of  troops,  they  refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes.     At 
another  time,  a  censor  was  ordered  to  be  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  interference  of  other 
tribunes.     Similar  wild  acts  of  the  tribunes  are  not  unfrequent 
during  this  period.    It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  year 
B.C.  167  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  devise  some  check  upon 
the  power  of  the  tribunes ;  for  it  was  enacted  by  the  Aelian 
and  Fu£an  law  that  the  assemblies  convoked  by  the  tribunes 
should,  like  the  comitia  oenturiata,  be  liable  to  be  dissolved  by 
signs  in  the  heavens,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning.    As  the 
observation  and  interpretation  of  these  signs  belonged  to  the 
augurs,  they  thus  obtained  a  veto  upon  the  transactions  of  the 
tribunes,  just  as  the  tribunes  had  a  veto  on  those  of  the  govern- 
ment.   It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bomans  here,  for  a 
good  purpose,  made  use  of  a  means  in  which  they  themselves  had 
ceased  to  have  any  faith.    The  enlisting  of  soldiers  was,  at  this 
period,  often  a  source  of  vehement  contention,  and  the  consuls 
at  levies  often  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  favouritism.   This 
led  to  a  law,  passed  in  B.C.  152,  which  enacted  that  thenceforth 
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the  soldiers  should  be  drawn  by  lot,'  and  that  every  tribune 
should  have  the  right  of  exempting  ten  of  the  men  thus  drawn 
from  being  drafted  for  the  legions. 

The  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  had  long 
ceased  to  be  of  any  political  importance ;  and  while  the  number 
of  patrician  families  was  decreasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  that  of 
illustrious  plebeians  was  constantly  increasing ;  another  distinc- 
tion, however,  had  gradually  been  formed  between  what  were 
called  the  iUwtres  or  optimates,  that  is,  the  nobles,  and  the 
common  or  obscure  people  (pbscurt),  between  whom,  however, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  legal  inequality ;  for  the  distinction 
being  founded  upon  nothing  but  feeling  and  custom,  was  not 
in  any  way  recognised  by  the  law.  How  much  the  number  of 
patricians  must  have  been  reduced,  and  how  little  the  people  at 
this  time  heeded  the  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  B.C.  131,  both  the  censors 
were  plebeians,  without  there  having  been  any  contest  or  dispute 
about  it.  The  dass  of  persons  who  had  gradually  stept  into 
the  place  of  the  old  patrician  aristocracy  consisted  mainly  of 
wealthy  and  distinguished  plebeian  families,  whose  title  to  the 
high  offices,  originally  founded  upon  personal  merit  and  ability, 
had  by  custom  and  practice  become  hereditaiy.  They,  therefore, 
now  formed  a  new  aristocracy,  and  in  their  turn  were  as  exclusive 
and  as  oppressive  to  the  people  as  the  patricians  had  been  to  the 
plebeians.  Their  great  rallying  point  was  the  senate,  in  which, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war,  the  number  of 
plebeians  had  far  exceeded  that  of  the  patricians.  Persons 
belonging  to  families  of  which  no  member  had  as  yet  filled  any 
of  the  great  offices  of  the  state,  who  aspired  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  republic,  were  termed  navi  homines,  or  upstarts, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  been  invested 
with  these  offices ;  and  owing  to  the  jealous  exdusiveness  of  the 
illustrious  families,  a  novu9  homo  rarely  succeeded  in  raising 
himself  to  the  consulship.    Besides  the  free  population  in  Borne 
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and  Italy,  there  were  now  large  numbers  of  slaves,  who  were 
employed  in  works  which  had  formerly  been  performed  by  free 
men :  in  consequence  of  this  the  citizens  became  idle,  neglected 
agriculture,  and  indulged  in  vice  and  debauchery ;  while  a  large 
class  of  free  men  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  gaining  a 
snbsistenoe. 

The  constitution  having  reached  its  complete  development,  the 
legislative  enactments  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  chiefly  of 
a  disciplinaiian  character:  these  laws,  which  were  repeatedly 
enacted  and  enforced,  were  intended  to  check  the  growing  love 
of  luxuries  in  the  dress  and  mode  of  living  of  the  Homans.' 
Thus  the  Orchian  law,  in  B.C.  181,  limited  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  allowed  to  meet  at  repasts  ;*  and  the  Eannian  law,  in 
B.C.  161,  limited  the  expenditure  to  be  incurred  at  banquets. 
This  latter  law  was  afterwards  reinforced,  and  more  strictly 
defined,  by  the  Didian  and  Lidnian  laws.*  But  these  and  many 
other  enactments  which  interfered  with  the  practices  of  private 
life  could  not  stop  the  rapid  progress  of  the  current.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  high  offices  of  the  republic  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  young  and  inexperienced  persons,  some  restrictive 
regulations'  seem  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Haxmibalian  war ;  but  in  b.<i.  180,  the  tribune  L.  Yillius  carried 
a  law'  defining  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  person  should  be 
eligible  to  the  several  magistracies :  this  law  enacted  that  a  can- 
didate for  the  quaestorship  should  be  at  least  thirty-one  years 
old ;  for  the  aedileship,  thirty-seven ;  for  the  praetorship,  forty ; 
and  for  the  oonsulsMp,  forty-three.*  It  had  also  been  found 
necessary  to  suppress  the  practice  of  bribing  judges  with  presents ; 
and  we  find  that  as  early  as  B.C.  204,  the  tribune  M.  Ginciu& 
Alimentus  carried  a  law*  forbidding  that  custom. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  larger 

*  Leges  mmpCmariae.  '  Lit.  xxt.  2. 

*  M»crob.i8ii«ttr».ii.l8.  *  Li  v.  xl.  44;  Cicero,  i>eQ|r.  n.  17. 

*  Murob.  L  e. ;  Oellini,  ii,  24;         *  Lex(}ineiamuneraU8,9etCicieTo 
XT.  8  De  SenecL  4  ;  Tadt  Afmal  zi.  5  ; 

*  Leges  ammaUs,  Feitus,  e,  v,  mymeraUe, 
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extent  of  the  republic,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  administration 
to  be  altered  and  modified  according  to  drcnmstances.  The 
jurisdiction  within  the  dty  had  been  exercised  by  the  praetor 
and  popular  courts :  in  B.C.  243,  a  second  praetor  was  {^pointed, 
either  to  administer  justice  to  the  many  strangers  settled  at 
Borne,"  or,  as  some  believe,  to  command  the  army  of  reserre  in 
Italy  when  the  consuls  were  engaged  abroad.  The  jurisdiction 
of  these  praetors,  however,  extended  only  to  civil  cases  and 
minor  offences ;  those  which  affected  the  well-being  of  the  state, 
and  all  criminal  cases,  being  tried  by  the  people,  who  for  this 
purpose  elected  quaestores  parriddii.  After  the  publication  of 
the  Flavian  table  the  patricians  had  devised  several  new  legal 
formulae,  which  they  kept  secret,  until,  in  B.C.  202,  the  jurist 
Sex.  Aelius  Catus  made  them  known  to  the  people,  and  thus 
offered  them  every  facility  for  acquiring  legal  knowledge.  But 
as  the  laws  became  more  and  more  numerous  and  complicated, 
the  litigant  parties  began  to  employ  patrons  or  advocates  to  plead 
their  causes.  This  custom  had  become  very  general  after  the 
year  b.g.  258,  when  the  illustrious  Tib.  Coruncauius  was  the  first 
plebeian  pontifex  maximus.  At  the  time  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  legal  disputes  were  indeed  so  frequent,  that  the  praetor 
alone  could  not  get  through  the  business;  and  accordingly 
assistants  were  given  to  him  under  the  title  of  cetUwmmri,  three 
of  whom  were  chosen  from  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  so  that 
the  whole  body  amounted  to  106.  Out  of  this  body  the  praetor 
nominated  for  each  particular  case  the  judices  who  formed,  at 
least  afler  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  a  sort  of  jury. 

The  great  power  which  the  Boman  governors  possessed  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  temptations  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  provincials,  to  which  they  were  exposed,  led  to  a  law  being 
carried  in  b.o.  149,  by  the  tribune  L.  Calpumius  Piso,"  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  before  which  the  provincials  might 
bring  an  action  against  any  governor  who  had  been  guilty  of 
extortion  during  his  administration.     Laws  with  the  same  or 

^  Praetor  peregrinui,  ^'  Lex  OatpwrfUa  de  pecumie  repetymdU. 
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Bimilar  objects,  such  as  to  prevent  bribery  at  elections,"  high 
treason  against  the  republic,*^  and  peculation,"  were  afterwards 
repeatedly  enacted,  but  generally  with  little  effect ;  for  the  love 
of  money  and  power  deadened  every  other  feeling,  and  the  judges, 
generally  speaking,  were  not  much  better  than  those  whose  acts 
of  injustice  they  were  called  upon  to  punish.  The  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  which  Greek  was  spoken,  were 
gradually  Eomanised  by  the  armies  which  were  kept  there,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  duties  of  a  city  police  were  performed  as  before  under 
the  direction  of  the  plebeian  aediles;  and  the  censors,  in 
many  cases,  were  very  active,  not  only  to  preserve  the  ancient 
mode  of  life,  but  to  embellish  the  city  with  various  useful  and 
ornamental  works.  Thus  in  B.C.  174,  the  censors  ordered  the 
streets  of  Rome  to  be  paved,  and  the  roads  outside  the  city  to 
be  covered  with  gravel :  aqueducts,  bridges,  temples,  and  other 
public  buildings  were  constructed  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the 
sovereign  city ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  when  in  B.C.  184  the  censors  had  commenced 
building  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  dramatic  compositions, 
in  order  to  check  the  growing  love  of  pleasure  and  idle 
amusements,  caused  all  the  building  materials  that  had  been 
brought  together  to  be  sold  by  public  auction,  and  a  decree  of 
the  senate  forbade  the  erection  of  any  building  in  which  the 
people  should  witness  the  plays  in  a  sitting  attitude,  either  within 
the  city  or  at  a  distance  of  less  than  one  mile  from  it.^'  As 
the  number  of  slaves  rendered  the  city  rather  unsafe  at  night, 
watchmen  were  appointed,  whose  duties  began  at  sun-set,  and 
who  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  commission  called  the 
quinqueviri.  This  office  had  been  instituted  soon  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus. 

The  more  Some  had  come  into  contact  with  foreign  powers, 

»  Zeget  de  cmMu.  ^  Ur.  SpU,  48  ;  Yell  Pat.  i.  15 ; 

^  De  majtUaU^  Val.  Max.  ii.  4,  sec.  2. 

^  DtpecytUUu, 
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and  the  more  complicated  were  her  relations  with  them,  the 
greater  opportunity  had  she  of  developing  her  dangerous  policy, 
the  only  objects  of  which  were  her  own  aggrandisement  and  the 
destruction  of  other  states.  The  Eoman  ambassadors  who  were 
vent  to  Africa,  Greece,  and  Asia,  were  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  those  countries,  though  they  often  went  under  the 
pretext  of  establishing  peace  and  friendship.  They  contrived  to 
find  out  the  weak  points  of  a  state,  and  the  means  of  overthrow- 
ing it ;  to  sow  the  seeds  of  confusion  and  discord,  and  of  future 
wars,  which  might  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  interests  of 
Home  should  make  them  desirable.  The  stronger  among  the 
foreign  states  and  princes  were  disarmed  and  disabled  by  all  the 
intrigues  that  cunning  and  fraud  could  devise,  while  the  weaker 
were  made  friends  of,  and  often  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  appa- 
rent freedom  until  it  suited  the  purpose  of  Borne  to  subdue 
them:  all  her  allies  were  closely  watched  and  made  to  bear 
burdens  as  heavy  as  could  have  been  imposed  if  they  had  been 
subjects.  Nations  and  kings  too  weak  to  inspire  Bome  witb  fear 
were  often  treated  haughtily  and  despotically,  in  order  to  provoke 
their  resentment,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  specious  pretext  for 
attacking  and  subduing  them.  That  vaunted  disinterestedness 
and  generosity  which  the  Bomans  sometimes  showed  towards 
others  was  therefore  nothing  else  than  the  dictate  of  a  subtle 
and  cunning  policy,  which  never  scrupled  to  make  small  or 
momentary  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  gaimng 
greater  advantages.  In  this  manner  Bome  gradually  threw  the 
net  of  her  policy  over  all  nations,  often  without  their  being  aware 
of  it  until  it  was  too  late.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  believe  that 
Bome  was  hurried  on  to  the  dominion  of  the  world  by  a  sort  of 
fatality  of  which  she  herself  was  unoonsdous :  all  her  steps  and 
movements  were  well  matured  and  calculated  before-hand ;  one 
victory  led  her  to  another ;  and  the  more  cautiously  she  acted, 
the  better  she  succeeded.  Her  work  was  facilitated  by  the  dr- 
cumstanoe  that  the  powers  against  which  she  fought  were  in  a 
state  of  weakness  and  decay. 
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The  many  and  important  conquests  which  Bome  had  made 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy  naturally  increased  the  revenues 
of  the  republic.  Before  these  new  resources  had  been  opened 
to  her,  the  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  wars  had  often 
drained  the  public  treasury,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  public  loans  of  money  to  meet  the  unavoidable 
expenditure ;  but  such  momentary  embarrassments  and  difficulties 
had  no  evil  effects  upon  the  state,  which  was  not,  like  Carthage, 
dependent  solely  upon  a  well-stocked  treasury,  but  upon  the 
vigour,  energy,  and  virtue  of  its  citizens.  On  two  occasions, 
about  the  end  of  the  first  and  in  the  course  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  the  state  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  artificially  raising 
the  ordinary  value  of  its  coinage,  as  a  means  of  paying  its  debts,  *^ 
of  receiving  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  and  of 
renewing  the  salt  monopoly ;  but  even  these  things  did  not  affect 
the  financial  administration  of  the  senate ;  and  the  entire  social 
life  of  the  Bomans  was  characterised  by  a  love  of  strict  order 
and  honesty.  The  generals,  on  the  whole,  conscientiously 
delivered  up  to  the  treasury  the  booty  which  they  had  acquired 
in  foreign  countries,  though  isolated  instances  of  peculation  are 
now  and  then  mentioned.  It  was  not  tiU  after  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia  that  the  republic  became  really  wealthy,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  poll-tax  was  taken  off  from  the  Boman  citizens.  Be- 
sides the  large  sums  which  were  occasionally  carried  to  Bome  after 
victories  and  conquests,  the  state  derived  a  regular  revenue  from 
the  tribute  of  its  allies  and  the  provinces,  whose  inhabitants 
were  burdened  with  a  heavy  property  tax,  and  with  many 
ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary  payments  and  services  to  the 
governors  and  their  often  numerous  retinue ;  from  the  tithes*' 
and  rents  of  the  public  domain  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  where 
many  wealthy  persons  held  their  estates  as  tenants  of  the  Boman 
republic ;  from  tolls,"  and  from  the  rent  of  salt-works,  mines, 
and  pasture  lands.  The  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  slaves 
when  manumitted  also  formed  an  important  source  of  revenue, 

»  PUn.  ffiit  Nai.  XMriii.  13.  ^  Ikamat,  »  Partoria. 
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as  the  manumiBsion  of  slaves  was  a  matter  of  yery   frequent 
occurrence. 

Bome's  navy,  notwithstanding  her  wars  with  Carthage  and 
Antiochus,  never  rose  to  a  flourishing  condition ;  for  the  service 
of  the  navy  was  thought  degrading  to  a  citizen,  and  the  marines 
were  taken  only  from  the  lower  classes  or  from  the  Greek  maritime 
towns  of  Italy.  It  was  her  allies,  and  especially  the  Ehodians, 
who  provided  Bome  with  fleets  when  they  were  wanted,  for  the 
fleets  of  Syria,  Macedonia,  Illyricum  and  Carthage  were 
destroyed.  In  her  land-forces,  in  the  art  of  besieging,  and 
in  the  engines  and  instruments  necessary  for  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  had  by  this  time  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, as  the  Bomans  always  adopted  from  their  enemies  that 
which  appeared  to  them  useful  or  likely  to  improve  their  own 
system.  Bome  had  now  outwardly  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  prosperity,  and  nothing  seemed  able  to  check  her  in  her 
victorious  progress  towards  the  supremacy  of  the  world :  but 
already  a  fatal  disease  was  secretly  working  her  ruin ;  it  had 
eaten  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  state  :  this  was  the  cancer 
of  poverty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  avarice,  extravagance, 
cruelty,  treachery,  and  licentiousness,  on  the  other.  The  time 
for  applying  suitable  remedies  had  been  allowed  to  pass  away, 
and  the  noble-minded  men,  who  now  came  forward  to  put  their 
hands  to  the  work  of  reform,  fell  victims  to  their  own  schemes, 
or  were  crushed  under  the  influence  of  vice  and  tyranny. 
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TUMOUVB  AND  CAIU8  SAMPBONIUS  QRA0CHU8,  THBIR  LBOISLATIOlf  AKD 

DBSTBUCTION. 

Ws  have  hitherto  aooompanied  the  Romans  in  their  victorious 
career  abroad,  and  seen  how  by  the  success  of  their  arms,  sup- 
ported by  a  firm  and  cunning  policy,  they  subdued  the  nations 
all  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  reached  a  power  before  which 
every  othet  state  that  ventured  to  compete  with  them  was 
crumbled  into  dust;  but  henceforward  our  attention  will  be 
mainly  engaged  by  the  violent  internal  shocks  and  convulsions 
which  the  republic  had  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
things  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  From  these  internal 
convulsions  there  arose  a  series  of  the  most  fearful  of  all  wars, 
those  of  citizens  against  citizens,  which  destroyed  the  vital 
energies  of  the  state,  leading  finally  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
republican  government,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy 
under  which  the  empire  eked  out  its  miserable  existence  for  a 
period  of  about  500  years. 

For  a  long  time  no  portion  of  the  domain-land  of  the  republic 
had  been  distributed  among  the  citizens;  and  as,  during  the 
incessant  wars,  many  of  the  small  landed  proprietors  had  been 
obliged  to  neglect  their  farms,  and  finally  to  sell  them  to  their 
wealthier  neighbours,  the  former  had  sunk  deeper  and  deeper 
into  poverty,  while  the  wealth  of  the  latter  had  been  increasing 
at  an  enormous  rate.  This  state  of  things  seems  to  have  been 
worst  in  Ftruria, 

During  the  long  internal  peace  which  Home  had  ei^oyed,  the 
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power  of  the  senate  gradually  became  so  firmly  established  and 
so  vast,  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were,  in  many  respects, 
little  more  than  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  or  the 
optimates.     The  elections  of  the  high  magistrates  were  anything 
but  free,  since  the  illustrious  families  were  in  the  exdusive  pos- 
session of  the  most  important  and  lucrative  offices.     These  opti" 
mates,  as  they  were  called,  accumulated  their  wealth  in  the 
provinces,  and  at  home  amused  and  corrupted  the  people  by 
distributions  of  money  or  food,  by  games,  spectacles,  and  bribes. 
In  purchasing  the  estates  of  the  small  landed  proprietors,  to  whom 
the  republic  originally  owed  her  greafness,  they  had  acquired 
immense  tracts  of  land  which  were  cultivated  by  bands  of  edaves, 
while  a  large  class  of  reduced  freemen,  without  a  home  or  bread, 
were  wandering  about  in  the  country  with  their  wives  and 
children,  not  having  a  foot  of  land  which  they  could  daim  as 
their  own,  though  they  were  told  that  they  were  the  lords  of  the 
earth !  ^    At  Bome  itself  things  were  no  better :  a  numerous 
populace  had  gradually  been  formed,  which,  without  property  or 
industry,  threatened  sooner  or  later  to  become  most  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  the  state,  as  they  might  be  used,  by  any  one 
who  chose  to  buy  them,  for  the  worst  of  purposes.     Many 
undoubtedly  saw  the  abyss  at  the  verge  of  which  the  republic 
had  arrived,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  interfere.     At  length 
there  arose  two  illustrious  plebeians,  who  were  resolved  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  and  thereby  to 
save  the  republic  from  ruin.     These  were  the  two  brothers 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  sons  of  that  Tib. 
Gracchus  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  by  his  justice 
and  humanity,  and  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Scipio, 
a  woman  renowned  above  all  others  in  Roman  history  for  her 
intellect,  her  affection,  her  greatness  of  soul  and  the  refinement 
of  her  manners.     Sempronia,  the  sister  of  the  two  Gracchi,  was 
married  to  the  younger  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage.   Their 
birth  alone  entitled  them  to  look  forward  to  the  greatest  honours 

1  Plufe*  Tib.  Oracch,  9. 
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whicli  the  republic  could  bestov^ ;  and  the  education  which  they 
had  received  principally  at  the  hands  of  their  excellent  mother 
gave  them  another  claim ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in 
which  they  liyed  pointed  out  to  them  the  part  they  had  to  act 
in  the  history  of  their  country. 

Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  nine  years  older  than  his 
brother  Caius :  his  mind  had  been  trained  by  Cornelia,  and  im« 
proved  by  intercourse  with  Greek  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
cians ;  and  like  most  other  Eoman  nobles  he  had  learnt  much 
in  the  practical  school  of  the  camp,  for  he  had  served  in  the  last 
war  against  Carthage,  and  in  that  against  Numantia  he  had 
saved  the  lives  of  20,000  Boman  citizens  by  a  treaty  which  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Spaniards  to  conclude.  It  is  said  that  on 
his  march  to  Spain,  as  he  passed  through  the  fertile  country  of 
Etruria,  his  just  indignation  was  roused  by  the  sight  of  number- 
less slaves  in  chains,  who  cultivated  the  extensive  estates  of 
the  wealthy  aristocrats*,  while  thousands  of  free  citizens  were 
pining  in  poverty.  His  generous  and  noble  soul  was  seized 
with  a  deep  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity,  which  led  him, 
after  his  return  from  Spain,  to  try  the  only  remedy  that  seemed 
yet  practicable.  Seventy  years  before  this  period,  Q.  Laelius  is 
said  to  have  perceived  the  evil,  and  to  have  thought  of  attempting 
a  cure,  but  he  gave  up  the  idea  in  despair. 

The  Licinian  agrarian  law  had  limited  the  domain-land  to  be 
occupied  by  one  person  to  500  jugera,  and  had  ordained  that  all 
who  were  thus  tenants  of  the  republic  should  pay  a  smaU  annual 
rent;  but  how  little  this  law  was  observed  even  in  the  life- 
time of  the  law-giver  and  by  himself,  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  remark :  as  the  law  itself  still  existed,  having  never  been 
repealed,  the  neglect  of  it  was  an  abuse  which  any  one  had  a 
right  to  denounce  and  to  remove.  Tiberius  Gracchus  determined 
to  renew  the  Licinian  law.  All  those  who  possessed  more  of  the 
public  land  than  the  law  permitted  were  concerned  in  the  matter; 
they  were  the  aristocracy,  and  they  resolved  to  make  a  most 
determined  opposition  to  any  plan  for  driving  them  from  their 
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possessions.  The  object  of  Gracchus  was,  by  taking  away  the 
surplus  from  the  present  occupants  and  distributing  it  among 
the  poor,  to  afford  the  latter  the  means  of  living,  and  thus  to 
change  them  from  an  impoverished  and  idle  populace  into 
industrious  husbandmen.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  inti- 
midated by  the  threats  of  his  opponents :  his  humanity,  affability, 
and  kindness,  his  straightforward  and  upright  conduct,  and  his 
generous  interference  with  the  Numantines,  had  secured  him  the 
greatest  popularity  at  Bome;  and  when  he  presented  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  he  was  elected  without  any 
difficulty,  for  the  year  B.C.  133. 

Uis  plans  were  well  known,  and  many  of  the  most  distin- 
gruished  men  of  the  time,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  his  father-in- 
law,  and  P.  Mucius  Scaevola  the  great  jurist,  although  they 
knew  that  they  themselves  would  be  losers  by  his  scheme,  were 
generous  enough  to  support  him  with  all  their  influence.  En- 
couraged by  these  and  other  friends,  Gracchus  brought  forward 
a  bill  enforcing  the  licinian  law,  with  these  modifications :  that 
any  man  who  had  two  sons  might  have  250  jugera  beyond  his 
own  600,  for  each  of  them;  that  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
and  unassigned  public  land  in  equal  portions  among  the  poor 
should  be  conducted  by  a  permanent  college  of  three  men 
{triunmrt) ;  and  that  the  lots  assigned  should  not  be  transferable 
by  purchase  or  sale*  The  abstract  legality  of  this  measure  no  one 
can  dispute,  for  the  state  was  the  real  owner  of  all  public  land, 
and  those  who  occupied  it  were  in  fact  nothing  but  tenants-at- 
will  of  the  state.  But  the  abuse  and  violation  of  the  Licinian  law 
had  so  long  been  connived  at,  that  people  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  their  possession  of  public  land  as  if  it  had 
been  their  own  property ;  and  accordingly  many  had  laid  out  large 
sums  of  money  upon  such  land,  or  had  erected  buildings  upon  it, 
while  others  had  bandjlde  purchased  tracts  at  their  full  value,  for 
no  one  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  state  would  ever  reclaim 
its  property.  Now  with  regard  to  buildings,  the  law  of  Gracchus 
contained  a  clause  enacting  that  they  should  be  valued,  and  that 
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those  who  had  erected  them  should  reoei?e  their  value  in  money 
from  the  public  treasury.  Had  there  been  a  similar  clause  to 
indemnify  those  who  had  purchased  public  land  at  its  real  value, 
all  reasonable  demands  would  have  been  satisfied,  though  it 
would  not  by  any  means  have  allayed  the  opposition ;  but 
unfortunately  this  point  was  neglected. 

The  senatorial  or  aristocratic  party  offered  a  desperate  resistance 
to  the  bill,  and  had  recourse  to  the  most  disgraceful  means  to 
defeat  Gracchus;  he  was  called  a  demagogue,  a  rioter,  and  a 
mutineer;  and  a  sort  of  conspira(r)r,  headed  by  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio  Nasica  and  Q.  Fompeius,  was  entered  into  against  him. 
His  opponents  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  their  side  one  of  his 
colleagues,  M.  Octavius,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  put  his  veto 
on  the  bill.  As  Octavius  would  have  been  a  loser  by  the  measure, 
Gracchus  offered  to  make  good  the  loss  out  of  his  own  means,  if 
Octavius  would  give  up  his  opposition.  This  offer  was  refused, 
and  Gracchus  now  implored  and  entreated  him,  but  intimated 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  Octavius  persisted  he  should  be  obliged 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  propose  to  the  people  to  deprive 
him  of  his  office  of  tribune.  As  Octavius  still  persevered,  his 
deposition  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried.  This  act  of  Gracchus 
has  often  been  censured  very  severely,  because  it  was  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  Eome ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
compelled  Gracchus  to  act  as  he  did ;  and  after  all,  the  citizens 
of  a  republic  surely  have  the  right  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  office 
if  he  does  not  discharge  his  duties  to  their  satisfaction.  How- 
ever, the  antagonists  of  Gracchus  had  now  got  a  handle  against 
him,  and  they  branded  the  deposition  of  Octavius  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitution. 

After  this,  the  agrarian  law  was  carried  without  opposition, 
and  a  permanent  triumvirate  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
two  Gracchi  and  Appius  Claudius.  The  people  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  attachment  to  and  admiration  of  Gracchus,  but  in  the 
senate  he  was  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner,  and  the  aristocracy 
set  all  their  engines  at  work  to  thwart  and  obstruct  him  in 
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carrying  the  law  into  effect.  About  this  time,  messengers  arrived 
in  Borne  with  the  will  of  Attains,  who  had  just  died,  and  had 
left  his  treasures  and  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  bring  in  a  bill'  to  the 
effect  that  the  money  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  people 
should  be  distributed  among  those  who  received  assignments  of 
land,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  purchase  cattle,  and  the  implements 
necessary  for  husbandry ;  or,  according  to  others,  that  the  money 
sliould  be  distributed  among  those  for  whom  no  land  could  be 
provided.  He  is  further  said  to  have  proposed,  or  at  least  to 
have  contemplated  proposing,  several  other  measures  designed  to 
limit  the  pow^  of  the  senate,  to  secure  the  right  of  appeal  from 
the  senate  to  the  people,  and  to  shorten  the  time  that  citizens 
were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army. 

But  his  opponents  gradually  succeeded,  by  calumnies  and  mis* 
representations,  in  making  the  fickle  populace  look  upon  their 
benefactor  with  suspicion  and  mistrust ;  and  even  the  absurd 
report  that  he  was  aiming  at  kingly  power  found  credence  among 
them.  Gracchus  began  to  see  that  if  he  were  not  protected  by 
his  sacred  diaracter  as  tribune,  his  life  would  be  in  the  greatest 
danger ;  and  he  accordingly  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
tribuneship  for  the  foUovnng  year.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him 
that  the  election  took  place  at  the  time  when  the  oountiy-people 
were  occupied  with  the  harvest,  and  could  not  come  to  Borne,  so 
that  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  electors  were  unable  to  attend. 
The  first  two  tribes  had  already  voted  in  his  favour,  when  the 
opposition  party  stepped  in,  and  dedared  the  proceedings  to  be 
illegal.  A  want  of  firmness  in  the  tribune  who  presided  at 
the  election,  and  the  ensuing  disputes,  occupied  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  the  business  was  to  be  resumed  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Gracchus,  who  knew  that  the  optimates  were  planning  his 
destruction,  went  about  with  his  child,  imploring  the  protection 
of  the  people;  and  a  large  crowd  conducted  him  home,  watching 

*  Livy,  SpU.  58,  nys  that  he  on}y  promiaed  to  bring  forward  this  bUl. 
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about  his  house  all  night.  In  the  morning  he  himself  was 
doubtful  whether  he  should  go  to  the  assembly  or  not ;  but  his 
friends  urged  him  not  to  despair.  The  people  were  assembled  in 
the  open  space,  or  area,  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  senate 
was  holding  its  meeting  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Fides, 
whence  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  could  be  observed.  As 
the  election  was  going  on,  Gracchus  was  informed  by  a  friend, 
that  as  the  consuls  refused  to  use  force  against  the  people,  the 
senators  themselves  were  preparing  to  come  to  the  assembly  and 
kill  him.  The  people,  on  hearing  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
made  preparation  to  repel  force  by  force.  P.  Sdpio  Nasica,  a 
wealthy  and  vehement  aristocrat,  seized  this  moment,  and  called 
upon  the  senators  to  foUow  him  and  save  the  republic.  The 
senators,  led  by  Nasica,  and  armed  with  sticks,  dubs,  and  the 
legs  of  the  benches  on  which  they  had  been  sitting,  rushed  among 
the  people,  and  knocked  down  or  killed  all  who  opposed  them. 
Gracchus  himself  was  slain  in  the  tumult,  and  his  body,  along 
with  those  of  800  others,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Many  of 
his  friends  were  afterwards  sent  into  exile,  or  put  to  death,  by 
the  infuriated  optimates,  in  most  instances  without  any  judicial 
verdict.  The  sacred  head  of  the  popular  party  had  thus  fallen 
in  the  noblest  contest  in  which  a  statesman  could  be  engaged,  in 
a  contest  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed ;  but 
his  agrarian  law  was  still  in  force,  and  the  triumvirs  continued 
their  operations,  M.  Eulvius  Flaccus  being  appointed  in  the 
place  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Scipio  Nasica  went  to  Pergamus,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  people,  and 
never  saw  his  country  again. 

The  spirit  of  the  murdered  Tiberius  survived  in  the  college  of 
the  tribunes,  who  through  him  had  become  aware  of  the  greatness 
of  their  power ;  but  the  less  noble-minded  among  them  were 
driven  to  excess  and  ambitious  efforts,  which  could  lead  to  no 
good.  In  B.C.  132,  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage  and 
Numantia,  returned  from  Spain :  he  approved  of  the  murder  of 
his  brother*in-law,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  senatorial 
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party.'  In  B.C.  131,  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  friend  of  Tib.  Graochui, 
and  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  turbulent  and  unprincipled,  being 
tribune,  brought  forward  a  rogation  enacting  that  the  people 
should  have  the  right  to  re-elect  the  same  person  to  the  tribune- 
ship  as  often  as  they  pleased ;  but  Scipio  successfully  opposed 
the  scheme.  After  the  death  of  Appius  Claudius,  Carbo  was 
appointed  his  successor  in  the  triumyirate.  One  day,  in  b.o.  129, 
Scipio  vigorously  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  triumvirs,  and  in 
the  evening  went  home  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  them 
the  next  day ;  but  in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the 
report  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  Carbo.  Many  persons 
were  suspected,  but  the  senate  did  not  dare  to  investigate  the 
matter — ^a  proof  of  the  frightful  state  of  things.  However,  the 
popular  party  gained  fresh  strength  every  day,  for  Carbo  carried 
a  law,  that  thenceforth  the  people  should  vote  upon  legislative 
measures  by  means  of  tablets  ;*  and  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  who  had 
been  ejected  from  the  senate  by  the  censor  Metellus,  carried  a 
plebiscitum,  that  the  tribunes  should  have  the  right  to  convene 
the  senate  and  vote  in  it.' 

The  question  whether  the  Boman  franchise  should  not  be 
granted  to  the  Italian  allies  had  been  mooted  even  in  the  time  of 
Tib.  Gracchus ;  but  instead  of  promoting  this  plan,  which  would 
have  conferred  incalcuUble  blessings  on  Rome,  the  tribune 
M.  Junius  Pennus,  in  b.g,  126,  carried  a  law  by  which  all  the 
aliens  resident  at  Home  were  ordered  to  quit  the  city.'  Caius 
Gracchus  opposed  him,  but  in  vain.     This  act  occasioned  the 


'  Even  when  he  was  in  Spain  and 
received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of 
Tib.  Gracchus,  he  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  it  in  the  Homeric  line, 
{Odytt.  i.  47) 

&s  &WAo<to  Kol  &\Aos,  Sris  rotaiTd 

7c  ^C^0(. 

Cicero  and  other  ancient  writers,  being 


biassed  by  aristocratic  prejudices,  speak 
in  similar  terms  of  the  murder  of  the 
two  Gracchi. 

*  Cicero,  De  Leg.  iii.  16.  This 
measure  was  equivalent  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  what  in  this  coontrj  is 
called  *<  vote  by  ballot** 

*  See  above,  p.  388. 

*  Cicero,  De  Of,  iii.  11,  BrtU.  28. 
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greatest  exasperation  in  Italy ;  and  when,  in  the  following  year» 
the  proposal  of  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  man  of  honest  intentions 
but  of  impetuous  temper,  who  was  then  consul,  that  all  the 
Italians  who  desired  it  should  receive  the  Eoman  franchise,  was 
rejected,  several  Italian  towns  seem  to  have  risen,  to  demand 
with  arms  in  their  hands  what  Bome  so  obstinately  refused. 
Fregellae,  which  seems  to  have  been  foremost  among  the 
claimants,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  praetor  L.  Opimius. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  further  attempts  of  the  kind,  the  senate 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  is  not  uncommon  in  republics : 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  sent  away  from  the  city ; 
0.  Gracchus  being,  in  B.C.  126,  sent  to  Sardinia  as  quaestor  to 
the  consul  L.  Orestes ;  and  Flaccus  into  Gaul,  to  support  the 
Massilians  against  the  Salluvii,  a  Celtic  people  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bhone,  who  had  invaded  the  territory  of  Massilia.  Haccus 
succeeded  in  defeating  them,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  dominion  in  southern  Graul.  The  war  there  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years  against  the  AUobroges  and  Arvemi :  in 
B.C.  122  the  proconsul  C.  Sextius  Galvinus  founded  the  town  of 
Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix);  and  in  the  following  year,  Q.  Fabins 
Maximus  made  the  southern  part  of  Gbul  a  Eoman  province, 
whence,  that  part  of  France  bears  to  this  day,  the  name  of 
Provence.  In  order  to  secure  the  Soman  dominion  in  Gbtul,  the 
consul  CI.  Marcius,  in  B.C.  118,  founded  the  colony  of  Narbo 
Marcius,  the  modern  Narbonne. 

But  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Some  itself;  by  the  removal 
of  the  popular  leaders  the  optimates  gained  only  a  short  respite, 
and  the  temporary  delay  of  a  movement  the  progress  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent.  C.  Gracchus,  like  his  brother,  had 
been  trained  for  public  Ufe;  but  he  possessed  more  talent  and 
skill  as  a  politician  and  an  orator  :  although  more  vehement  than 
Tiberius,  he  had  the  same  noble  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
and  his  impressive  eloquence  gained  for  him  the  greatest  popu- 
larity. But  the  murder  of  his  brother  having  destroyed  all  his 
hopes,  and  to  some  extent  paralyzed  his  energy,  he  would 
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willingly  have  kept  aloof  from  all  participation  in  public  affairs, 
had  he  not  been  urged  on  by  the  spirit  of  his  brother,  who  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams,  and  by  the  shameful 
conduct  of  the  optimates,  which  even  the  meekest  of  men  could 
not  have  borne.  They  contrived  means  to  keep  him  in  Sardinia 
as  long  as  possible ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  he  suddenly 
appeared  in  Bome,  B.C.  124,  without  having  asked  leave  of 
Orestes.  He  defended  his  conduct,  and  was  acquitted ;  but  his 
opponents  neglected  no  opportunity  of  annoying  him  with 
calumnies  and  charges  which  had  not  a  shadow  of  tmth,  and 
only  placed  his  innocence  in  a  more  conspicuous  light.  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  whole  body  of  optimates  he 
was  elected  tribune  for  the  year  B.C.  123. 

His  first  measures  were  directed  against  the  murderers  and 
enemies  of  his  brother ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  that  any 
person  who  had  been  deprived  by  the  people  of  one  office  should 
not  be  eligible  to  another ;  but  this  bill  he  afterwards  withdrew 
at  the  request  of  his  mother.  His  second  rogation  was,  that  any 
one  who  had  put  to  death  or  sent  into  exile  a  Boman  citizen, 
without  a  formal  trial,  should  be  liable  to  a  public  prosecution. 
After  these  preliminary  measures,  he  renewed  the  agrarian  law  of 
his  brother,  the  carrying  of  which  into  effect  had  been  obstructed 
in  every  possible  way.  After  this,  he  proposed  a  comprehensive 
series  of  laws,  some  of  which  were  carried,  and  all  of  which  were 
intended  to  raise  the  lower  classes,  to  remove  abuses,  and  to 
limit  the  pow^  of  the  senate.  One  of  them  ordained  that  the 
soldiers,  besides  receiving  pay,  should  also  be  equipped  by  the 
state ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army 
before  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year ;  another  enacted 
that  public  granaries  should  be  established,  from  which  at  certain 
times  the  poor  were  to  receive  com  at  a  very  low  prioe.^ 
A  third  was  devised  to  establish  that  the  order  in  which  the 
centuries  were  to  vote  in  the  iomitia  should  be  determined  by 

7  Tkis  Uw  remained  ia  force  till     by  asother  nmilar  lex  rwnentaHtu 
about  B.C.  74,  when  it  vaa  lupplanted     Cicero^  BnU,  62,  i)e  Qf.  ii  21. 
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lot."  A  fourth  forbade  the  putting  of  a  Eoman  citizen  to  death, 
except  by  the  command  of  the  people  themselves.  These  enact- 
ments secured  to  C.Gracchus  the  highest  possible  d^ee  of 
popularity,  and  he  was  re-elected  tribune  for  B.C.  122,  without 
any  difficulty. 

He  entered  upon  the  second  period  of  his  legislative  activity' 
with  a  reform  of  certain  courts  of  justice,  ^^  in  which  all  cases  of 
mal-administration  were  tried,  and  which  had  hitherto  been 
composed  of  senators  exclusively.  Justice  had  been  administered 
there  with  the  most  barefaced  partiality,  and  the  judges  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent. 
This  evil  was  felt  most  severely  by  the  provinciab,  when  they 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  Boman  governors  who  had  been 
guilty  of  extortion  or  oppression ;  for  the  judges  in  such  cases 
were  men  of  the  same  class,  and  often  in  the  same  predicament, 
as  the  accused:  at  any  rate  they  had  the  same  interests ;  and  the 
spoils  of  the  provinces  filled  the  pockets  not  only  of  the 
governors,  but  also  of  their  judges.  The  right  possessed  by  the 
provincials  of  bringing  an  action  against  a  governor  for  extortion, 
was  in  fact  rather  a  misfortune  for  them  than  an  advantage. 
C.  Gracchus  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  this  abuse  by  enacting, 
that  thenceforth  the  courts  which  investigated  such  eases  should 
be  composed  of  equites,^^  or  the  wealthy  capitalists,  who  formed 
a  sort  of  middle  dass  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  a  desirable  equipoise  to  the  senators.  By 
this  law  he  gained  over  to  his  plans  the  wealthiest  and  most 
respectable  citizens,  and  gave  a  serious  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
senate.  The  equites  seem  thenceforth  to  have  supplied,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  the  place  of  the  popular  courts  also,  for  after 

"  It  in  mora  than  doubtful  whether  ^  The  jiuUcia  jnthlica. 

thifl  law  WH  ever  carried  or  even  *^  Appian,  J)e  Bell,  Civ.  i.  22} 

propoaed.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6  ;  Cicero,  tn  Vcrr.  i.  16. 

'  We  here  aaaign  certain  meaannt  According  to  Plutarch  (C7.  Qracek. 
to  hia  aeoond  tribuneahip,  but  it  muat  6),  the  judicia  were  composed  of  300 
be  obaerved  that  our  authoritiea  do  equitee  and  300  senators,  but  accord- 
not  diatinguish  the  time  at  which  the  ing  to  Uvy  {Epit,  60)  of  600  equite^ 
aeveral  laws  were  brought  forward.  and  800  senators. 
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thiB  time  the  latter  are  mentioned  very  rarely.  This  judicial  law 
of  C.  Gracchus,  which  remained  in  force  down  to  the  legislation 
of  Sulla,  shows  more  clearly  than  anything  else  that  he  was  not 
a  demagogue,  a  name  by  which  be  has  so  frequently  been 
designated.  Another  law,  which  likewise  abolished  a  great 
abuse,  enacted  that  every  year,  previously  to  the  election  of  the 
consuls,  the  senate  should  determine  the  provinces  which  were 
to  be  assigned  to  them. 

By  far  the  most  important  attempt  of  C.  Gracchus,  though 
unfortunately  an  unsuccessful  one,  was  to  confer  the  Roman 
franchise  upon  all  the  Italians  ;^^  or,  according  to  others,  on  the 
Latins  directly,  ^^  and  on  the  other  allies  only  on  condition  that 
they  would  support  him  in  carrying  out  his  reforms.  His  object 
in  this  measure  was  to  introduce  a  better  element  into  the 
Roman  population,  and  thus  to  produce  a  regeneration  of  the 
republic ;  and  what  he  intended  to  do  was  no  more  than  what 
the  allies  themselves  had  already  and  justly  demanded,  but 
which  Rome  refused  to  grant,  until  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  wars  she  was  ever  »igaged 
in  compelled  her  to  do  so.  We  cannot  here  enumerate  all  the 
measures  which  C.  Gracchus  actually  brought  forward,  or 
intended  to  propose :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  comprehensive 
mind  overlooked  no  branch  of  the  administration  in  which  useful 
and  salutary  reforms  could  be  introduced ;  and  at  the  time  that 
he  was  engaged  in  these  important  labours,  he  superintended  in 
person,  and  with  the  greatest  strictness,  the  making  or  repairing 
of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works :  he  also  conducted 
the  distribution  of  public  land,  and  founded  several  colonies 
in  Italy  in  which  the  Latins  and  Italians  were  allowed  to 
take  part. 

While  C.  Gracchus  was  thus  quietly  proceeding  with  his  great 
work,  the  senate  had  recourse  to  a  peculiar  but  disgraceful  kind 
of  stratagem.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
wealth  and  eloquence,   and  a  colleague  of   Gracchus  in  the 
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tribuneship,  was  preyailed  upon  to  tiy  to  outbid  him  in  the 
proposal  of  popular  measures,  and  thereby  to  undermine  his 
popularity.  The  plan  succeeded;  for  the  populace  then,  as  at 
other  times,  were  not  concerned  about  motives  and  consequences, 
and  followed  the  man  who  offered  them  the  greatest  momentary 
advantages.  Livius  Drusus  abolished  the  tithes  upon  the  lands 
distributed  among  the  poor,  and  proposed  to  found  twelve 
colonies,  each  consisting  of  3000  Roman  citizens.  It  seems  to 
have  been  about  this  time  that  Gracchus  set  out  to  found  a 
colony  near  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage.  He  returned  to  Rome 
after  an  absence  of  only  seventy  days,  about  the  time  that  the 
consuls  for  the  next  year  were  to  be  elected.  L.  Opimius  whose 
suit  had  been  rejected  the  year  before  through  the  influence  of 
Gracchus,  now  offered  himself  again,  and  being  made  consul  for 
B.C.  121,  became  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  most  active 
and  zealous  opponent  of  Gracchus.  When  the  latter  offered 
himself  a  third  time  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  he  found 
himself  deceived  in  his  expectations :  the  people  did  not  elect 
him.    But  he  still  remained  one  of  the  triumvirs. 

Being  now  divested  of  his  sacred  character  of  tribune,  the 
senatorial  party  showed  their  intentions  more  and  more  unre- 
servedly. Opimius  having  assembled  the  people  with  a  view  to 
abolish  the  laws  of  Gracchus,  a  tumult  arose,  and  the  senate 
issued  a  proclamation  investing  the  consuls  with  dictatorial 
power.  The  confusion  soon  became  general,  and  Gracchus,  with 
his  friend  Eulvius  Flaccus,  escaped  to  the  Aventine,  where 
Flaccus  had  hastily  assembled  as  many  armed  friends  and  slaves 
as  he  could,  to  defend  himself  and  his  party  against  the  attacks 
of  their  opponents.  Flaccus  sent  his  son  to  the  senate  to 
negotiate  for  a  truce,  but  the  young  man  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  afterwards  murdered.  The  senatorial  party  then  made  the 
attack,  and  Flaccus  was  slain.  Gracchus,  who  did  all  he  could 
to  avoid  civil  bloodshed,  took  to  flight,  and  escaped  to  the  sacred 
grove  of  the  Furies,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ;  but  being 
overtaken  by  his  pursuers,  he  desired  a  faithful  slave  who 
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aooompanied  him  to  kill  hiin.  A  proclamation  having  been  made 
promising  that  if  any  one  would  bring  the  head  of  FlaccoB,  or 
Gracchus,  he  should  receive  its  weight  in  gold,  one  Septimuleius 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  having  increased  its  weight  by 
pouring  molten  lead  into  it,  brought  it  to  Opimius  to  receive  the 
reward.  The  number  of  the  slain  in  this  affi*ay  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  3000,  the  bodies  of  whom,  together  with  those  of 
the  popular  leaders,  were  ordered  by  Opimius  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  All  the  friends  of  Gracchus  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into  prison  and  there  strangled ; 
when  the  optimates  were  satiated  with  blood,  they  committed 
the  blasphemous  mockery  of  dedicating  a  temple  to  Concord. 
Some  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Gracchus  became 
renegades  :  among  them  we  find  G.  Papihus  Carbo,  who,  when 
raised  to  the  consulship,  in  B.C.  120,  defended  Opimius  against 
the  tribune  Q.  Decius,  who  brought  an  action  against  him  for 
having  put  to  death  Boman  citizens  without  a  trial.  Carbo 
became  the  favourite  of  the  aristocracy,  but  he  found  a  formidable 
opponent  in  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  whose  sister  Lidnia  had  been 
married  to  C.  Gracchus,  and  who  drove  Carbo  to  despair  and 
suicide.  This  was  the  first  important  blow  which  the  victorious 
party  received;  but  Crassus  himself  afterwards  changed,  and 
became  one  of  their  champions. 

The  blessings  which  the  Gracchi  had  so  ardently  desired  to 
confer  upon  their  country  were  not  realised :  the  agrarian  law 
was  not  observed;  and  the  wealthy  optimates  continued,  as 
before,  to  purchase  the  lands  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  or  to 
drive  them  from  their  farms ;  while  the  equites,  being  greatly 
intimidated  by  the  outrages  of  the  aristocracy,  showed  at  first 
little  independence,  and  were  found  in  the  end  to  be  as  accessible 
to  bribery  and  corruption  as  the  senators  had  been.  Things,  in 
fact,  went  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  done  before, 
until  they  were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

VOKBION    WABS  DURING  THB  PERIOD  OF  TSJS  ORAOCHI — THK  JUGURTEINK 
WAR — C  MARIU8  AMD  L.  OORNBLIVB  SULLA. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  conquests  which  the  Romans 
made  in  Gaul  during  this  period :  we  must  here  add  that  the 
Balearian  islands  were  subdued  by  d.  Metellus,  in  B.C.  123  ; ' 
and  the  Dalmatians,  who  henceforth  appear  as  subjects  of  Rome, 
by  his  brother  L.  Metellus,  in  b.o.  117.'  But  a  far  more 
important  war  was  that  against  the  usurper  Jugurtha,  king  of 
Numidia,  of  which  we  have  a  masterly  account  by  Sallust.  It 
denves  its  importance,  not  so  much  from  the  great  efforts  which 
were  made  on  both  sides,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  it  shows 
the  moral  degradation  into  which  the  Romans  had  sunk ;  for 
here  we  clearly  see  that  no  crime  or  treacheiy,  either  in  war  or 
in  peace,  was  thought  disgraceful  if  it  only  yielded  gain  and 
profit,  and  how  at  Rome  everything  could  be  accomplished  by 
money.  The  corruption  of  the  senate  as  well  as  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  commanders  as  well  of  the  soldiers,  was  displayed 
openly  and  without  shame. 

Micipsa,  the  son  of  Masinissa,  had  been  king  of  all  Numidia ; 
that  is,  of  the  oountiy  between  Morocco  and  TripoHs.  Before  his 
death,  in  B.C.  118,  he  gave  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons,  Hiemp- 
sal  and  Adherbal,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Jugurtha ;  and  the 
three  princes  were  to  govern  their  kingdom  as  colleagues. 
Jugurtha,  as  a  highly  talented  and  captivating  youth,  had 
attracted  Midpsa's  attention  at  an  early  age ;  but  when  the  king 
discovered  that  the  youth  far  excelled  his  own  sons,  he  was 
prompted  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  fear  to  send  him  with  an 
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anny  to  Spain,  to  assist  Scipio  ia  his  war  against  the  Numan- 
tines,  hoping  that  the  young  man  would  never  return  to 
Numidia.  In  Spain,  Jugurtha  gained  the  friendship  of  Sdpio, 
and  when  he  went  back  to  Africa,  Scipio  gave  him  a  recommenda- 
tory letter  to  Micipsa,  who  not  only  became  reconciled  to  him, 
but  in  his  will  placed  him  on  an  equality  with  his  own  sons. 
Jugurtha  had  become  acquainted  with  the  venality  of  the  Bomans, 
some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  even  stimulated  him  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  and  place  himself  alone  on  the  throne  of  Numidia. 
The  three  princes  could  not  possibly  continue  to  rule  together  in 
peace  and  concord.  Hiempsal,  being  proud  and  ferocious, 
provoked  Jugurtha,  who  took  revenge  by  causing  him  to  be 
murdered,  in  B.C.  117.  Jugurtha  also  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Adherbal,  but  it  failed,  and  Adherbal  hastened  to 
Bome  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  senate.  The  Bomans 
were  at  first  inclined  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  the  ten  com- 
missioners, among  whom  L.  Opimius  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
were  so  overwhelmed  with  the  golden  bribes  of  Jugurtha  that 
they  decided  everything  according  to  his  wishes.  The  king- 
dom was  now  divided  between  the  two  princes,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  best  part  was  assigned  to  Jugurtha ;  but  this 
did  not  satisfy  him :  new  quarrels  arose,  and  Adherbal  was 
besieged  in  his  capital  of  Girta,  and  killed,  in  B.C.  112.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Boman  ambassadors  again  took  him  to  account,  for 
he  bribed  or  deceived  them  in  the  most  audacious  manner.  The 
tribune,  G.  Memmius,  now  showed  his  noble  indignation  at 
these  disgraceful  proceedings  in  Numidia,  and  by  revealing  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  the  Boman  ambassadors  compelled  the 
senate  to  decree  war  against  Jugurtha  in  B.C.  111.  The  consul, 
L.  Galpumius  Bestia,  and  his  legate,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  who 
had  previously  been  one  of  the  ambassadors,  accordingly  led  as 
army  into  Africa.  The  war  was  for  a  time  conducted  honestly, 
but  the  Bomans,  seeing  that  they  might  derive  greater  advan- 
tages by  negotiations  than  by  arms,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
enemy,  who  nominally  submitted  to  them.  The  whole  transaction, 
however,  was  a  mere  farce,  for  the  Boman  commanders  were 
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induced  by  bribes  to  let  Jugurtha  violate  the  terms  of  the  peace 
in  any  way  he  pleased. 

When  these  things  became  known  at  Borne,  they  excited  the 
greatest  exasperation  among  those  in  whom  the  sense  of  honour 
had  not  yet  become  extinct.  The  bold  and  eloquent  tribune, 
C.  Memmius,  again  exposed  the  whole  revolting  system,  and 
Jugurtha  was  summoned  to  Some  to  account  for  his  conduct. 
He  came,  but  even  now  he  might  have  escaped  punishment,  had 
he  not  had  the  audacity  to  murder  Massiva,  a  grandson  of  Masi- 
niasa,  who  was  staying  at  Bome.  Immediately  afterwards, 
i  Jugurtha  quitted  Bome  with  these  words,  "  Oh,  the  venal  city  1 

I  it  will  perish  as  soon  as  it  can  find  a  purchaser."'    Future  ages 

saw  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  for  in  a.p.  193,  Didius  Julianus 
literaUy  purchased  the  sovereignty  of  the  Boman  empire.  The 
senate  now  annulled  all  transactions  with  Jugurtha,  and,  in  B.C. 
110,  sent  the  consul,  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  with  an  army  to 
Africa.  He  conducted  the  war  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner ^ 
and  the  time  for  the  consular  election  having  arrived,  he  went  to 
Bome  to  attend  the  comitia,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army 
in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Aulus,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  canning  Numidian  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  loet  his  camp,  and  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  most  humiliating  peace.  The  senate, 
however,  refused  to  ratify  it. 

At  this  time  of  misfortune  and  internal  discord  between  the 
senate  and  people,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  who  was  made  consul 
for  the  year  B.C.  109,  undertook  the  command  against  Jugurtha. 
He  conducted  the  war  for  two  years  in  a  manner  which  deserves 
the  highest  praise;  for  he  was  above  the  vices  of  his  age, 
incorruptible,  disinterested,  and  not  less  great  as  a  statesman  than 
as  a  general.  His  virtues,  however,  were  obscured  by  his  over- 
whelming aristocratic  pride,  and  by  his  contempt  of  the  people. 
This  trait  in  his  character  brought  great  misery  on  hiis  country, 

^  Ur^>em  venalemy  et  fnahtre  penturamf  n  emptorem  wvenerii,    Sallast, 
fyg.  35. 
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since  but  for  it  C.  MariUs  would  probably  not  bave  been  irritated 
and  provoked  by  bim  to  that  degree  which  rendered  him  so 
dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  ruling  party.  When  Metellus  went 
to  Africa  he  took  with  him  G.  Marius  as  his  legate.  He  was  a 
man  of  humble  origin,  but  of  a  strong,  most  energetic,  and 
ambitious  mind :  he  was  unable  to  brook  the  insolence  of  the 
optimates,  who  set  all  their  energies  at  work  to  keep  him  down. 
He  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  and  had  about  him  all  the  rustic 
severity  of  the  early  Bomans:  despising  the  education  and 
accomplishments  which  in  his  time  were  the  distinguishing 
features  of  Bomans  of  rank,  he  was  imsurpassed,  or  rather 
unequalled,  as  a  commander  and  a  tactician.  In  his  early  life  he 
is  said  to  have  been  a  common  labourer,  and  to  have  afterwards 
served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army.  But  his  extraordinary 
talents  did  not  remain  unnoticed ;  for  without  any  family  con- 
nection or  influence  he  rose  from  one  office  to  another,  and 

acquired  considerable  property.  He  was  very  superstitious,  and 
the  prophecies  of  a  Syrian  woman,  named  Martha,  had  inspired 
him  with  the  strongest  conviction  that  he  was  destined  by  fate 
to  obtain  the  highest  honours  in  the  republic.  But  the  nobles 
hated  the  ambitious  upstart,  who  even  in  his  tribuneship,  B.C. 
119,  had  exerted  himself  to  check  their  power  and  influence.  In 
the  camp  of  Metellus  he  signalised  himself  above  all  others ;  and 
in  B.C.  108,  he  resolved  upon  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship.  Metellus  not  only  opposed  the  scheme,  but 
ridiculed  his  ambition  in  a  most  provoking  manner.  This  conduct, 
was  more  than  Marius  could  bear ;  he  never  forgot  it  afterwards; 
and  without  asking  for  leave  of  absence,  he  went  to  Bome  and 
sued  for  the  consulship.  He  was  received  by  the  people  with 
great  enthusiasm:  as  a  real  demagogue  he  flattered  them  on 
eveiy  occasion,  and  delighted  to  appear  among  the  populace  as 
one  of  their  equals.  By  these  means  he  gained  the  consulship 
for  B.C.  107,  with  the  commission  to  bring  the  war  against 
Jugurtha  to  a  dose.  Metellus  fancied  that  it  was  already 
terminated,  and  with  great  reluctance  surrendered  the  command 
to  Marius. 
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But  Jugurtha  strengthened  himself  by  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  Bocchus,  his  father-in-law,  king  of  Mauritania.  Marius, 
in  forming  his  army,  set  the  old  custom  at  naught,  and  enlisted 
large  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  who  had  never  before  served 
in  the  legions  :  the  nobles  did  not  object  to  this  innovation, 
because  it  relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  serving  in  the 
army ;  but  they  were  blind  to  its  consequences,  for  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  perceived  how  dangerous  arms  might  become  in 
the  hands  of  such  people,  who  greedy  after  booty  did  not  think 
of  serving  their  country,  but  attached  themselves  to  the  general 
who  could  reward  their  services  most  liberally.  l^Iarius  was 
eminently  successful  against  Jngurtha,  yet  it  was  not  till  his 
second  campaign,  in  B.C.  106,  that  the  war  came  to  a  dose. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who  had  accompanied  Marius  as  his 
quaestor  to  Africa,  had  nothing  in  oonmion  with  him  except  his 
ambition :  he  belonged  to  a  patrician  family,  and  was  a  talented, 
refined,  and  accomplished  man  of  the  world.  Marius  had 
reduced  Jugurtha  so  far,  that  his  only  hope  now  was  in  Bocchus ; 
but  Sulla,  by  his  cunning,  gained  over  the  Mauritanian  king  to 
the  Roman  cause,  and  induced  him  to  join  in  a  plan  to  deliver 
Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  scheme  succeeded, 
and  Jugurtha,  in  chains,  was  surrendered  to  Sulla,  who  directly 
brought  him  to  the  camp  of  Marius.  He  was  afterwards  carried 
to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  starved  to  death  in  a  prison.  The 
war  against  Jugurtha  was  thus  brought  to  a  dose  by  SuUa, 
whose  fame  still  further  stimulated  the  jealousy  and  hatred  with 
which  Marius  regarded  not  only  him,  but  the  whole  party  of  the 
optimates. 

During  this  period,  Rome  had  been  at  war  for  several  years 
with  the  Scordisd,  a  Thracian  people,  against  whom  they  fought 
with  varying  success,  until,  in  B.C.  112,  M.  livius  Drusus  drove 
them  back  into  their  own  country,  and  forbade  them  to  cross  the 
river  Danube.  But  coigointly  with  the  Triballi,  they  afterwards 
again  invaded  Macedonia,  whence  they  were  finally  expelled  in 
B.C.  107  by  the  proconsul  M.  Minucius. 

T 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WAR  ▲GAIIC8T  THB  CIMBBI  AND  TEUTONBB — ^SBTOND  SERYILB  WAll  fX 
SICILY — DISTUKBANCES  AT  ROME  BT  THE  TRIBUNE  L.  APPULEIUS 
8ATURNINU8— ACqUISITION   OF  CTRBNE. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  fortunately  for  Rome 
than  the  termination  of  the  Jugurthine  war  at  this  time,  for  the 
republic  required  the  talents  and  skill  of  Marius  in  a  war  com- 
pared with  which  that  against  Jugurtha  was  little  and  insig- 
nificant, for  swarms  of  barbarians  were  threatening  to  invade 
Italy  from  the  north.  About  B.C.  113  the  Cimbri,  probably  a 
Celtic  tribe,  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  south-east 
of  Europe  by  the  Sarmatians,  who  were  pressing  westward. 
They  appeared  first  in  Noricum,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Noricum  was  inhabited  by 
Celts  who  were  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  there  that  they  were  joined  by  the  Teutones,  who  were 
undoubtedly  Germans ;  but  the  latter  were  detained  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  and  some  years  elapsed  before  they  appeared  in  the 
western  parts  with  the  Cimbri.  The  Romans  sent  an  army  under 
the  consul  Cn.  Fapirius  Carbo  to  protect  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
The  Cimbri  had  promised  not  to  commit  any  hostilities  against  the 
friends  of  Rome ;  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  treacherously 
attacked  by  the  consul  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Noreia.  His 
conduct  received  its  merited  punishment,  for  he  was  completely 
defeated.  The  Cimbri,  however,  who  seem  to  have  fought  alone 
on  that  occasion,  did  not  follow  up  their  victory  by  invading 
Italy,  but  turned  towards  Helvetia,  where  th^  were  joined  by 
the  Tigurini  and  Ambrones.  They  then  threw  themselves  upon 
Gaul  like  an  immense  horde  of  nomades,  their  women  and  children 
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being  carried  in  a  large  number  of  wagons.  The  Belgae  alone 
were  brave  and  powerful  enough  to  resist  them.  Thence  the 
barbarians  again  turned  southward,  towards  the  Eoman  province 
of  Ghiul,  where  they  were  met,  in  B.C.  109,  by  the  consul  M.  Junius 
Silanus.  The  Cimbri  sent  an  embassy  to  his  camp  and  thence 
to  Home,  praying  that  the  Bomans  would  assign  them  a  country 
to  live  in,  and  promising  to  assist  them  whenever  it  might  be 
required.  As  their  petition  was  rejected,  they  attacked  Silanus 
and  defeated  him.  In  B.C.  107,  the  consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus, 
was  equally  unfortunate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  where  he  lost  his  army  and  his  life.  Defeat  thus  followed 
after  defeat,  and  the  Eomans  were  unable  to  protect  the  Gauls, 
most  of  whose  towns  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders. 
In  B.C.  105,  the  proconsul  Q.  Servilius  Gaepio  undertook  the 
command  of  an  army  in  Graul.  He  ordered  the  town  of  Tolosa, 
which  was  very  rich  and  had  gone  over  to  the  Cimbri,  to  be 
plundered,  and  he  there  made  immense  booty.  Another  army, 
under  the  consul  Cn.  Manlins  Maiimus,  occupied  the  country  on 
the  left  of  the  river  Ehone  :  he  was  unable  to  unite  his  forces 
with  those  of  Caepio,  who,  from  jealousy,  and  a  desire  not  to 
share  his  laurels  with  the  consul,  kept  his  camp  at  a  distance. 
At  length,  however,  when  the  legate  M.  Aurelius  Scaurus  had 
been  taken  and  killed  by  the  chief  Boiorix,  Gaepio  approached 
the  Bhone.  A  battle  was  then  fought,  in  which  Borne  suffered  a 
severer  defeat  than  any  she  had  yet  sustained  in  this  war.  The 
two  consular  armies  were  completely  annihilated :  80,000  soldiers 
and  40,000  camp  followers  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Gaepio 
himself,  to  whose  conduct  the  calamity  was  justly  ascribed, 
escaped  with  ten  men  across  the  Bhone.  The  Boman  people 
deprived  him  of  his  imperium,  and  many  years  afterwards 
condemned  him  to  death  and  confiscated  his  property.  The 
Cimbri  destroyed  all  the  booty  they  took,  and  hung  the  captive 
Bomans  on  trees;  but  as  their  only  object  was  to  establish 
themselves  somewhere  they  did  not  foUow  up  their  victory. 
AU  Italy,  however,  trembled  as  in  the  days  of  Hannibal,  for  it 
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was  expected  that  this  fonnidable  host  would  forthwith  oome 
down  upon  Italy.  No  one  ventured  to  offer  himself  for  the 
consulship,  and  C.  Marius  was  again  the  only  man  to  whom  the 
whole  republic  looked  with  confidence :  even  his  political 
opponents,  seeing  that  the  very  existence  of  the  republic  was  at 
stake,  supported  his  elevation  ;  and  though  he  had  not  yet 
returned  from  Numidia,  he  was,  in  his  absence,  raised  to  the 
consulship  for  the  year  B.C.  104.  The  same  dignity  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  the  three  following  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, fortunately  for  Italy,  the  Cimbri  after  their  victory  did  not 
cross  the  Alps,  but  went  to  Spain,  which  they  traversed  for  a 
few  years,  committing  as  great  ravages  as  the  Yandals  did  at 
a  much  later  time.  The  Celtiberians  however  successfully 
resisted  them  in  their  towns.  In  B.C.  102  the  Cimbri  returned 
to  Gaul,  where,  in  the  meantime,  the  Teutones  also  had  arrived, 
and  both  seem  now  to  have  resolved  upon  invading  Italy. 

Marius,  after  being  raised  to  the  consulship,  devoted  nearly 
all  his  time  to  making  preparations  for  the  war.  He  created 
and  trained  an  entirely  new  army,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
consisted  of  the  populace,  and  the  veterans  whom  he  had 
brought  back  from  Africa.  When  the  Cimbri  returned  to  Gaul 
he  was  already  there  with  his  new  army,  and  had  exercised  his 
men  on  the  very  ground  on  which  they  were  to  meet  the  enemy. 
He  accustomed  his  soldiers  to  the  greatest  hardships,  under 
which  many  perished,  but  the  survivors  were  excellent  soldiers. 
The  Cimbri  marched  towards  Noricum  to  invade  Italy  from  that 
quarter,  and  the  consul  d.  Lutatius  Catulus  was  sent  in  the 
direction  of  Trent  to  meet  them.  The  Teutones  remained  in 
Gaul ;  Marius,  we  know  not  why,  retreated  before  them,  and 
they  passing  by  his  camp  jeered  and  mocked  the  Eomans.  But 
when  they  arrived  on  the  river  Argenteus,  they  found  that 
Marius  had  already  reached  its  banks  by  a  different  road.  He 
pitched  his  camp,  perhaps  intentionally,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  soldiers  could  not  go  out  to  provide  themselves  with  water 
except  under  arms.     The  skirmishes  to  which  this  drcnmstance 
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gave  rise  led  to  a  dedsiye  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  which  lasted  for  two  days.  The  skill  and 
foresight  of  Maritis,  and  the  hot  summer  days  which  the  barba- 
rians were  unable  to  endure,  caused  their  complete  defeat  on  the 
second  day.  They  retreated  to  their  wagons,  but  could  not 
maintain  their  ground,  and  the  whole  nation  was  literally 
annihilated,  for  the  survivors  made  away  with  themselves.  Their 
king  was  taken  prisoner.  Just  as  Marius  was  offering  up  u 
sacriiioe  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  this  victory, 
messengers  arrived  from  Bome  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been 
elected  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  for  B.C.  101. 

Half  the  danger  was  now  removed ;  but  just  at  this  time  the 
Cimbri  were  descending  from  the  Baetian  Alps  into  the  valley  of 
the  Adige.    They  poured  in  upon  the  country  like  a  torrent,  and 
Lutatius  Catulus,  being  imable  to  resist  them,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  even  beyond  the  Po,  and  leave  the  towns  north  of  the 
river  to  their  fate.     The  Cimbri  now  spread  over  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  ravaging  the  country  in  a  frightful  manner.     Marius, 
who  had  heard  of  the  perilous  position  of  his  late  colleague, 
hastened  from  Gaul  to  Italy,  and  joined  his  army  to  that 
of  Catulus.     In  a  place  called  the  Campi  Baudii,  near  either  to 
Verona  or  to  Vercellae,  he  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle  array. 
The  front  lines  of  the  Cimbri  are  said  to  have  been  bound 
together  with  chains  so  as  to  form  an  impregnable  wall,  while 
Marius  placed  his  lines  in  such  a  position  that  the  sun  and  the 
wind  were  against  the  barbarians.     The  great  battle  was  fought 
on  the  80th  of  July,  B.C.  101 :  the  fate  of  the  Cimbri  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Teutones ;  14,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  60,000  to  have  been  taken  prisoners,  who 
were  afterwards  sold  as  slaves.     A  small  band  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  the  only  survivors  of  the  barbarians,  had  taken  up 
their  abode  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Namur, 
where  half  a  century  later  they  were  found  by  Julius  Caesar.' 
Marius  celebrated  his  victories  in  a  most  magnificent  triumph. 
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By  bribes,  which  he  distributed  among  the  people,  he  now  gained 
the  consulship  for  the  sixth  time,  an  honour  neyer  before, 
perhaps,  conferred  on  any  Soman.  The  height  on  which  he  now 
stood  made  him  giddy  and  overbearing,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  fame  as  well  as  for  his  country  if  he  had  died  on 
the  day  of  his  triumph. 

At  the  time  when  Marius  was  engaged  in  Gtiul  against  the 
Teutones,  a  second  servile  war  broke  out  in  Sicily.  Some 
symptoms  of  the  danger  arising  from  too  large  a  slave  population 
had  before  been  manifested  in  Campania;  but  in  B.C.  102  the 
avarice  of  the  praetor,  P.  Lidnius  Nerva,  brought  the  matter  to 
a  crisis  in  Sicily.  He  manumitted  all  the  slaves  in  the  island 
who  were  natives  of  a  Eoman  province,  but  compeUed  those  who 
were  bom  in  other  countries  to  remain  in  their  wretched 
condition.  The  latter,  therefore,  attempted  to  break  their  chains 
by  force.  The  frightful  and  destructive  war  which  now  broke 
out  lasted  for  nearly  four  years,  from  B.C.  102  to  b.o.  99. 
Two  praetorian  armies  under  L.  Lucullus  and  P.  Servilius  Casca 
were  successively  defeated  by  the  slaves,  among  whom  Tryphon 
and  afterwards  Athenion  were  proclaimed  kings.  In  B.C.  101, 
the  consul  M'.  Aquillius  was  sent  to  Sicily  to  quell  the  insurrec- 
tion. He  fought  with  great  success,  and  continued  his  command 
during  the  following  year  also,  but  was  unable  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  dose  until  B.C.  99,  when  Satyrus  the  last  leader  of  the 
slaves,  had  fallen. 

Marius,  who,  on  account  of  his  recent  great  victories,  was 
called  the  third  founder  of  Borne,  now  went  beyond  the  bounds 
both  of  law  and  of  sacred  customs.  His  irritable  temperament 
was  constantly  provoked  by  the  aristocracy,  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  in  his  excuse.  Even  immediately  after 
the  battle  against  the  Cimbri,  he  of  his  own  authority  gave  the 
Eoman  franchise  to  1000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Camerinum  in 
Umbria,  to  reward  them  for  their  bravery,  declaring  that  in  the 
din  of  war  the  laws  could  not  be  heard.  On  his  return  co  Bome 
the  popular  party  had  gained  considerable  strength.     In  B.C.  104 
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the  tribune  L.  Cassius  Longinus  had  carried  several  laws  with 
the  view  of  curtailing  the  power  of  the  senate ;  and  in  the  same 
year  Cn.  Domitius  enacted  that  all  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
colleges  should  be  filled  up  by  the  lesser  half  of  the  people,  that 
is,  by  seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  whereas  before  this 
time  each  priestly  college  had  itself  filled  up  the  vacancies  that 
occurred  in  it.  It  is  a  peculiar  sign  of  these  times  that  whoever 
aspired  to  the  great  offices  of  the  republic  generally  began  his 
career  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  but,  when  he  had 
gained  his  object,  joined  the  party  of  the  optimates.  Marius,  in 
order  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  sixth  consulship,  formed 
connexions  with  two  most  turbulent  and  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues, the  tribune  L.  Appuleius  Saturn  inus  and  the  praetor 
G.  Servilius  Glauda.  Saturninus  belonged  to  a  noble  plebeian 
family,  but  was  one  of  the  worst  knaves  that  Borne  ever  pro- 
duced, and  comparable  only  to  such  beings  as  Catiline  and 
Bobeapierre.  For  misconduct  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
quaeUura  OatieMiSy  an  office  connected  with  the  providing  of 
com  for  the  Boman  granaries.  Notwithstanding  the  justice  of 
his  deposition,  he  afterwards  contrived  to  gain  the  tribuneship ; 
aDd  in  B.C.  101  he  offered  himself  again  as  a  candidate  for  that 
office,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friend  Marius,  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  senate.  A  person  of 
the  name  of  A.  Nonius  was  his  competitor,  but  Saturninus 
incited  the  people  so  much  against  him,  that  the  man  was 
murdered  in  the  forum  by  the  populace  in  broad  daylight. 
After  having  got  the  tribuneship  by  violence,  he  entered  upon 
an  extensive  system  of  legislation,  beginning  with  an  agrarian 
law,  which  ho  carried  by  main  force,  and  which  enacted  that  the 
lands  recently  conquered  in  Gaul  and  other  countries  should  be 
divided  among  the  people,  and  that  each  veteran  of  Marius 
should  receive  one  thousand  jugera  in  Africa.  He  further 
demanded  that  the  senate  should  pledge  itself  by  an  oath  to 
observe  this  law,  even  before  it  had  been  passed  by  the  assembly, 
and  that  any  senator  refusing  to  take  the  oath  should  be  excluded 
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from  the  senate  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  talents.  Metellos 
Numidicus  was  the  only  senator  who  had  courage  enough  to 
refuse,  and  he  went  into  voluntary  exile.  A  second  law  decreed 
the  foundation  of  a  certain  number  of  colonies,  and  Marius  was 
to  ha?e  the  right  of  conferring  the  Roman  franchise  upon  three 
individuals  in  each  colony ;  a  third  had  for  its  object  to  win  the 
populace  by  the  distribution  of  corn. 

These  and  several  other  legislative  measures  were  brought 
forward  by  Saturninus,  and  the  year  passed  away  amid  the 
greatest  atrocities.  When  the  time  for  the  elections  drew  near, 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  himself  the  tribuneship  a  third 
time,  and  for  his  associate,  Servilius  Glaucia,  the  consulship. 
C.  Memmius,  who  came  forward  as  a  competitor  of  Glaucia,  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Saturninus.  This  and  many 
other  excesses  of  his  party  at  length  induced  Marius  to  renounce 
his  connexion  with  Saturninus,  and  to  protect  the  republic 
against  his  mad  and  furious  proceedings.  The  consequence  was 
that  neither  Saturninus  nor  Glaucia  was  elected ;  but  the  dis- 
turbances were  so  great  that  the  senate  called  upon  Marius  to 
save  the  republic,  which  he  honestly  did.  He  forthwith  called 
the  citizens  to  arms,  and  Saturninus  and  his  associates  were 
besieged  on  the  Gapitoline  hill  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 
After  some  time  the  want  of  water  compelled  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  Saturninus,  Glaucia,  and  all  their  accomplices, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Marius.  Thia  act  of 
justice  reconciled  the  minds  of  all  to  Marius,  who  was  further 
generous  enough  to  allow  Metellus  to  be  recalled  from  exile. 
He  then  retired  to  the  station  of  a  private  person,  and  went  to 
Asia.  The  year  B.C.  100  is  further  remarkable  as  the  one  in 
which  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  bom,  on  the  1 2th  of  July. 

After  these  disturbances  there  followed  a  period  of  recovery, 
though  not  of  peace ;  for  the  sources  of  the  disease  were  not 
removed,  as  every  one  must  have  seen,  though  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  lived  on  heedlessly  and  carelessly.  The  two 
questions  which  had  now  become  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
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some  settlement  of  which  could  not  be  evaded,  were  those 
relating  to  the  courts  of  justice,  in  which  cases  of  a  public 
character  were  tried,  and  to  the  franchise  or  emancipation  of  the 
Italian  allies.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  has  been  already 
observed  that  the  equites,  who  now  formed  those  courts,  were 
become  as  corrupt  as  the  senators  had  been  before.  The  publi- 
cani,  or  fanners  of  the  public  revenues  in  the  provinces,  generally 
belonged  to  the  class  of  the  equites,  and  they  and  their  agents 
extorted  from  the  provincials  the  most  exorbitant  sums,  which 
they  did  with  the  greater  impunity,  as  all  the  actions  brought 
against  them  for  extortion  were  decided  by  their  own  colleagues 
at  Borne,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,'  always  in  their  favour. 
Moreover  there  had  sprung  up,  among  the  equites,  a  jealousy 
and  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  senate  and  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, some  of  whom,  such  as  Ct.  Mucins  Scaevola  and  P. 
Butilius,  were  honest  enough  to  protect  the  provincials  against 
the  avarice  of  the  publicani,  who  acted  like  privileged  robbers. 
All  attempts  of  the  provincials  to  obtain  justice  were  of  no 
avail.  At  length,  in  B.C.  91,  the  eloquent  and  talented  tribune, 
M.  livius  Drusus,  devised  a  plan  for  remedying  the  evil  by  a 
law  which  ordained  that  800  equites  should  be  chosen  into 
the  senate,  and  that  out  of  the  body  of  600,  half  of  whom  were 
senators  and  half  equites,  the  judices  or  juiy  for  each  case  should 
be  taken.  But  this  measure  was  as  offensive  to  the  senate  as 
to  the  equites ;  for  the  former  thought  it  degrading  that  they 
should  thus  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  equites ;  and  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  being  deprived  of  a  privilege  of  which  they 
had  before  possessed  the  exclusive  enjoyment,  had  reason  to 
fear  an  investigation  into  their  scandalous  proceedings.  Drusus 
thus  gained  no  thanks  for  his  trouble.  He  contemplated,  and 
perhaps  even  carried,  several  other  measures,  in  one  of  which 
he  demanded  the  franchise  for  the  Italians;  but  before  his 
tribuneship  came  to  its  dose,  he  was  assassinated  in  his  own 
house,  and  the  senate  repealed  all  his  laws.  Every  one  at 
Borne  saw  the  necessity  of  emancipating  the  Italians,  and  at 
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times  the  Bomans  were  willing  to  make  the  oonoession ;  but  as 
soon  as  private  interests  and  feelings  were  consulted,  they  again 
shrunk  back.  The  refusal  of  the  senate,  and  more  especiallj 
the  murder  of  Livius  Drusus,  was  a  signal  for  the  Italians  to 
demand  by  force  of  arms  what  they  could  not  obtain  in  a  con- 
stitutional way. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  war  to  which 
these  circumstances  gave  rise,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  foreign 
relations  of  Rome  at  this  time.  Notwithstanding  her  internal 
shocks  and  convulsions,  the  policy  of  Rome  in  reference  to 
foreign  countries  continued  to  be  the  same  as  before :  Roman 
ambassadors  were  watchful  everywhere,  especially  in  Asia,  where 
they  interfered  in  the  disputes  between  nations  and  kings. 
Thus  Sulla,  who  was  sent,  in  B.C.  92,  to  receive  an  embassy  of 
Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians  (it  was  the  first  transaction  in 
which  Rome  had  been  engaged  with  the  Parthians),  restored 
Ariobarzanes  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  drove  his  opponent  Gordias  from  the  country. 
In  B.C.  96,  Ptolemaeus  Apion,  the  last  king  of  Gyrenaica  in 
Africa,  died,  and,  probably  not  without  some  secret  employment 
of  influence  by  the  Romans  themselves,  bequeathed  his  flourish- 
ing kingdom  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  The  senate, 
however,  was  liberal  enough  to  allow  the  Cyrenaeans,  at  least 
for  a  time,  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  independence. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THX  SOCIAL  OR  MABSIC  WAR. 

Ths  contest  which  now  broke  out  in  Italy  brought  greater 
sufferings  upon  the  country  than  any  of  the  previous  wars,  even 
that  of  Hannibal  scarcely  excepted.  Borne  herself  had  fully 
deserved  the  calamities  with  which  she  was  visited,  by  refusing 
to  grant  in  proper  time  what  was  fairly  demanded  and  could  not 
justly  be  withheld.  In  early  times  she  had  followed  the  system 
of  gradually  extending  the  franchise,  as  a  reward,  to  neighbour- 
ing places  which  had  rendered  her  good  service,  and  in  this 
manner  the  thirty-five  local  tribes  had  been  made  up.  But  that 
system  ceased  about  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war :  had  it  been 
continued,  matters  would  never  have  come  to  the  point  at  which 
we  now  find  them ;  and  Bome  and  Italy  would  have  been  spared 
a  war  in  which  the  flower  of  their  population  perished. 

Many  Italians  resided  at  Bome,  and,  though  not  legally,  yet 
gradually  and  silently  had  been  allowed  to  live  and  act  as 
Boman  citizens.  All  at  once,  in  B.C.  95,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  Italians  demanded  to  be  emancipated,  the  consul  L.  Lidnius 
Crassus,  and  the  pontifex  maximus,  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  carried 
a  law  ordering  all  those  who  had  usurped  the  privileges  of  Boman 
citizens  to  cease  exercising  them,  and  to  conduct  themselves  as 
citizens  of  the  communities  to  which  they  respectively  belonged 
— ^that  is,  as  aliens  resident  at  Bome.'  The  feelings  which  this 
law  excited  may  easily  be  imagined.  Three  years  later,  livius 
Drusos  undertook  the  dangerous  part  of  a  mediator  between 
Bome  and  the  Italians  :  the  enthusiasm  of  the  latter  for  him  was 
80  great,  that  they  swore  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  in  which 
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they  pledged  themselves  to  obey  him  unoonditionally,  and 
promised  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.'  His  greatest 
opponent  was  the  consul,  L.  Mardns  Philippus,  who,  by  con- 
stantly irritating  him,  drove  him  to  extremes.  The  assassination 
of  Drusus,  which  we  mentioned  above,  threw  the  Italians  into  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement :  all  their  hopes  were  blighted, 
and  there  was  no  one  left  to  whom  they  could  look  up  with  con- 
fidence. The  ill-will  against  them  was  very  general  at  Rome, 
where  they  were  looked  upon  as  rebels ;  but  the  better  part  of 
the  population,  including  'the  senate,  saw  the  necessity  of  con- 
cession, and  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  views  of  livius 
Drusus :  the  equites  on  the  contrary,  from  their  hatred  of  the 
senate,  did  not  scruple  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rabble, 
who  thought  it  a  disgrace  that  the  Italians  should  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  themselves :  and  instead  of  trying  to  avert  the 
storm,  they  did  their  utmost  to  raise  it.  They  made  use  of  the 
tribune,  Q.  Yarius,  who,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  his 
colleagues,  carried  by  main  force,  (for  the  populace  appeared  in 
the  forum  in  arms,)  a  law  by  which  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  who  had  had  any  communication  with  the  allies 
touching  their  emancipation.  This  enactment  occasioned  a  great 
many  law-suits;  and  several  distinguished  senators  were  con- 
demned. But  the  Italians  had,  in  the  meantime,  made  their 
preparations,  and  were  already  in  arms.  This  war,  usually 
called  the  Social  or  Marsic  war,  broke  out  in  B.C.  90,  and  lasted 
till  B.C.  88, 

The  Italian  nations,  which  had  gradually  formed  themselves 
into  a  confederacy,  determined  either  to  gain  the  franchise,  or  to 
raze  Rome  to  the  ground  and  establish  a  republic  embracing  the 
whole  peninsula,  were  the  Piceni,  Vestinians,  Marrudnians, 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Samnites,  Frentanians,  Hirpinians,  Luca- 
nians,  and  Apulians.  The  Latins,  the  Latin  colonies  throughout 
Italy,  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Campanians,  fortunately  for 
Rome,  did  not  join  the  confederacy,  but  remained  quiet.     The 
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deputies  of  the  revolted  nations  held  a  meeting  at  Asculmn, 
whither  the  praetor  Servilius  Caepio  and  his  legate  Fonteius 
went  to  remonstrate  with  them,  and  to  persuade  them  to  disperse 
and  keep  the  peace ;  but  both  the  praetor  and  his  legate  were 
murdered  in  the  theatre  at  Asculum ;  and  the  exasperation  of 
the  people  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  all  the  Eomans  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  place  were  put  to  death.  The  same  hostile  feeling 
existed  everywhere,  though  it  was  not  everywhere  accompanied  by 
the  same  atrocities  as  at  Asculum.  The  confederates  declared 
that  all  Italy  should  form  one  republic,  with  Corfinium  for  its 
capital  under  the  name  of  ItaHca,  and  that  Bome  should  be 
destroyed.  The  new  republic  was  to  have  a  senate  of  600 
members,  two  annual  consuls,  and  twelve  praetors.  The  first 
consuls  were  Silo  Fopaedius,  a  Marsian,  one  of  the  principal 
instigators  of  the  war,  and  C.  Papius  Mutilus,  a  Samnite,  who, 
like  all  his  countrymen,  cherished  a  most  implacable  hatred  of 
the  fiomans.  The  commanders  on  both  sides  were  equally  great ; 
so  also  were  the  exertions  which  they  made,  and  the  passions  by 
which  they  were  animated. 

The  Boman  consuls  of  the  year  B.C.  90,  L.  Julius  Caesar  and 
P.  Butilius  Lupus,  who  took  the  field  against  the  Italians,  were 
unfortunate,  and  the  advantage  was  decidedly  with  the  allies. 
Butilius  Lupus  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Marsians,  but  the 
legates  Sulla  and  Marius  were  more  successful,  and  the  latter  put 
the  Marsians  to  flight.  The  only  thing,  in  fact,  which  saved 
Bome  was  that  the  Latin  colonies  remained  faithful  to  her ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  their  attachment,  the 
Bomans  granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  Latins  by  the  celebrated 
Julian  law,  which  was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  consul, 
L.  Julius  Caesar.  This  law  applied  to  all  Latium  and  to  all  the 
Latin  colonies  both  within  and  without  Italy ;  but  it  had  no 
reference,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  any  of  the  other  Italian 
allies.  This  prudent  concession  greatly  increased  the  Boman 
armies,  which  in  point  of  numbers  seem  now  to  have  surpassed 
the  forces  of  the  allies.  These  colonies,  scattered  as  they  were 
all  over  Italy  and  forming  strong  garrisons,  separated  the  enemy's 
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territories,  and  obliged  the  Italians  to  leave  troops  behind  them 
in  all  parts,  whereby  their  strength  was  broken. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  operations  of  this  war,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  divide  Italy  into  three  great  sections,  each  of  which  was 
the  scene  of  a  distinct  war.  The  first,  or  sonthem  part,  extended 
as  far  as  the  river  Liris  in  Campania ;  the  second  or  middle 
portion  extended  from  the  river  Liris  to  the  frontiers  of  Picennm; 
and  the  northern  consisted  of  Picenum  itself.  The  consul  Cn. 
Pompeius  Strabo,  B.C.  89,  was  the  first  Eoman  who  gained  any 
decisive  advantages :  be  defeated  the  Marsians  and  Yestinians, 
and  met  an  army  of  the  confederates,  70,000  in  number,  in  a 
great  battle  at  Asculum,  where  he  completely  overcame  them. 
The  town  was  taken  by  storm  and  destroyed,  and  the  fate  of  its 
inhabitants  was  dreadful.  Pompeius  Strabo  then  advanced  south- 
ward, and  some  of  the  allies  submitted  to  him.  The  Boman 
army  in  the  south  was  commanded  by  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  was 
opposed  to  that  of  C.  Papius  Mutilus,  who,  after  the  conquest  of 
several  towns,  transferred  the  war  into  Campania,  where  it  became 
concentrated  about  Acerrae.  But  there  the  fiomans  gained  no 
great  advantages.  The  army  in  central  Italy,  under  the  command 
of  Marius  and  Sulla,  who  subdued  some  tribes  and  took  Stabiae, 
was  opposed  by  that  of  Popaedius  Silo,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Teanum,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  B.C.  88.  The  Italians 
appear  to  have  been  but  loosely  united  together,  and  one  nation 
after  another  concluded  with  Borne  a  separate  peace  for  itself, 
either  because  they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  or  because 
they  were  jealous  of  one  another.  Thus  the  Yestinians  and 
Pelignians  submitted  to  Pompeius,  and  the  Marsians  also  sued 
for  peaee,  so  that  in  the  end  only  the  Samnites  and  some 
Lucanians  remained  in  arms.  The  Umbrians  and  Etruscans, 
■  who  had  began  to  stir,  were  easily  pacified,  and  forthwith 
received  the  Boman  franchise.  The  Samnites,  however,  con- 
tinued the  war  with  the  same  vigour  and  perseverance  as  in 
former  times,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  peace: 
they  remained  in  arms,  and  afterwards,  in  the  civil  war  between 
Sulla  and  Marius,  joined  the  latter     The  dangerous  enmity 
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between  these  two  powerful  riyals,  and  the  hostile  proceedings 
of  Mithridates  in  the  east,  made  the  Bomans  anxious  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  dose ;  they  accordingly  promised  the  franchise  to  all 
those  who  laid  down  their  arms.  The  war  was  thus  concluded. 
The  accounts  of  it  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  very  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory ;  but  we  may  judge  of  its  character  from  the 
result,  for  Yelleius  Paterculus  tells  us  that  in  it  Italy  lost  no  less 
than  300,000  of  her  sons,  and  many  flourishing  towns  were 
changed  into  heaps  of  ruins. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  B.C.  89,  M.  Flautius  Silvanus 
and  G.  Fapirius  Carbo  had  carried  a  law  granting  the  franchise 
to  the  citizens  of  all  confederate  towns  in  Italy,  who  being  at  the 
time  domiciled  in  Italy  should  send  in  their  names  to  the  praetor 
within  sixty  days ;  and  in  the  same  year  Pompeius  Strabo  carried 
another  law,  which  conferred  the  Latin  franchise  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po.  The 
Transpadani  thus  stept  into  the  relation  in  which  the  Latins  had 
hitherto  been,  and  persons  who  were  invested  with  a  magistracy 
in  any  of  their  towns  thereby  acquired  the  privileges  of  Eoman 
citizens.  The  great  question  now  was,  in  what  manner  should 
the  new  citizens  be  incorporated  with  the  Boman  state  P  Were 
they  to  be  distributed  among  the  thirty-five  existing  tribes  ?  or 
were  they  to  be  formed  into  new  and  separate  tribes?  The 
former  plan  was  proposed,  but  rejected,  because  it  would  have 
been  unfair  towards  the  old  tribes,  whose  members  would  have 
been  surpassed  in  numbers  by  the  new  citizens,  and  who  would 
accordingly  have  been  outvoted  by  them  on  every  occasion. 
The  new  citizens,  therefore,  were  formed  into  new  tribes,  the 
number  of  which  is  uncertain ;  some  say  ten,  others  eight,  and 
some  historians  conjecture  that  their  number  was  fifteen ;  so 
that  the  total  number  of  tribes  now  would  have  amounted  to 
fifty.  The  new  tribes  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  the  assembly 
till  the  thirty-fi?e  old  ones  had  given  their  votes,  so  that  in  reality 
the  influence  of  the  new  citizens  was  not  very  great. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

TBB  FIBST  WAB  AOAIlin'  MITHRIOATBB — CITIL  WAR  BETWBBN  MAUUS 
AND  SULLA — BULLa'S  DICTATOBSHIP,  LIOISLATlONy  AND  ABDICATION 
— BBOOND   WAB  AQAINST   HITHRIDATB8. 

MiTHEiDATES  YI.,  sumamed  Eupator,  whose  father  had  ren- 
dered the  Romans  considerable  assistance  in  their  war  against 
the  pretender  Aristonicos,  was  now  king  of  Fontus,  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  mind,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  antiquity.  When  he  was  yet  very  young, 
the  Romans  deprived  him  of  Phrygia,  which,  it  was  said,  they 
had  given  to  his  father  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  but  which 
he  had  in  reality  purchased  at  Rome  with  his  own  money.  The 
young  long  made  no  remonstrance  at  the  time,  but  quietly 
strengthened  himself,  and  extended  his  kingdom  as  far  as  he 
could  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  Romans.  The 
latter  did  not  interfere  with  his  proceedings,  because  they  were 
engaged  in  Italy  with  their  own  allies ;  but  they,  nevertheless, 
kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  all  his  doings.  About  the  end  of  the 
Social  war,  the  last  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Gappadoda 
died,  and  Mithridates  gave  the  kingdom  to  Ariarathes,  one  of 
his  own  kinsmen :  thereupon  the  Romans  stirred  up  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  to  attack  Mithridates ;  but  Nicomedes  was 
defeated,  and  Mithridates  placed  the  brother  of  the  defeated  king 
on  the  ihrone  of  Bithynia.  The  Bomans  now  openly  interfered, 
and  addressed  Mithridates  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  he  had 
committed  an  unjustifiable  offence.  They  forthwith  raised  three 
armies  in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  formed  of  the  eifeminate  and 
unwarlike  inhabitants  of  that  country.  They  were  unable  to 
oope  with  the  weU-disciplined  troops  of  the  king,  and  were 
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defeated.  Mithridates  now  advanced  westward,  meeting  with 
scarcely  any  resistance ;  for  the  king  having  himself  received  a 
Greek  education  was  everywhere  welcomed  by  the  Greeks  as 
their  deliverer  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Eomans.  On 
one  day  no  less  than  80,000  Romans  and  Italians,  who  were 
living  in  the  yarious  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  by  the  conmiand  of  Mithridates ;  immediately  after 
which,  in  b.o.  88,  his  general  Archelaus,  led  a  large  army  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  where  most  of  the  important  towns,  and 
among  them  Thebes  and  Athens,  threw  their  gates  open  to  him 
with  the  same  readiness  as  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  displayed  in 
welcoming  Mithridates  himself. 

The  massacre  of  the  Romans  called  for  vengeance;  and  as 
Italy  itself  was  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  Greece,  the  senate 
determined  to  give  the  command  in  the  impending  war  to 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Social  war  by  his  prudence  as  well  as  by  his  courage,  and  who 
had  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  by  splendid  games  and 
donations.  C.  Marius,  the  deliverer  of  Italy,  and  once  the  idol 
of  the  people,  was  now  a  man  of  seventy,  and  seemed  to  be 
forgotten.  But  his  ambition,  his  hatred  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  his  jealousy  of  Sulla  were  as  active  as  ever ;  and  being 
anxious  to  gain  laurels  in  so  great  a  war  as  that  against 
Mithridates,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  he  could  not  deprive 
Sulla  of  the  command  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  With 
this  view,  he  entered  into  a  connection  with  the  bold  and  cunning 
tribune,  P.  Sulpicius,  who  surrounded  by  a  body  of  8000 
gladiators,  vvhom  he  used  to  call  his  anti-senate,  carried  a  law  by 
which  the  new  citizens  and  the  libertini  were  distributed  among 
the  thirty-five  old  tribes.*  By  the  overwhelming  influencdwhich 
they  thus  obtained  in  the  comitia,  and  by  violence,  another  law 
was  passed,  appointing  0.  Marius  commander  in  the  war  against 
Mithridates.'      This  was  an  act  of  glaring  injustice,   which 
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naturally  exasperated  Sulla  in  the  highest  degree.  While  these 
things  were  happening  at  Borne,  Sulla  was  stationed  with  an 
army  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  to  act  against  the  Samnites,  who 
still  held  out,  and  with  whom  he  was  anidous  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close  previously  to  setting  out  for  Greece.  When  he  wa4 
apprised  of  the  proceedings  of  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  he  at  once 
marched  with  six  of  his  legions  against  Borne,  where  no  one  was 
prepared  to  meet  him,  for  nobody  had  expected  that  he  would 
act  in  so  resolute  a  manner.  When  he  appeared,  the  gates  were 
immediately  closed  against  him ;  but  both  the  gates  and  the 
walls  had  been  allowed  to  decay,  as  the  possibility  of  an  enemy 
appearing  before  them  had  not  been  thought  of  since  the  days  of 
Hannibal,  and  accordingly  Sulla,  without  much  difficulty,  entered 
the  city  with  two  legions.  He  and  his  soldiers  were  received 
with  showers  of  stones  and  other  missiles,  which  were  thrown 
down  upon  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  But  he 
succeeded  in  putting  his  enemies  to  flight,  and  marching  down 
to  the  forum  made  a  very  generous  use  of  his  victory ;  for  after 
the  Marian  party  was  driven  out  of  the  city,  only  Marius  and  his 
son,  with  P.  Sulpicius  and  nine  other  ringleaders  of  their  party, 
were  outlawed,  the  rest  of  the  people  being  spared.  Marius  fled 
first  to  Ostia,  and  thence  along  the  sea-coast  to  Mintumae, 
where  having  been  found  concealed  in  the  marshes,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  No  one,  however,  had  the  courage  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  the  magistrates  of  Minturnae,  therefore,  sent 
a  public  slave  into  the  prison  to  kill  him ;  but  as  the  barbarian 
approached  the  hoary  warrior  his  courage  faUed  him,  and  the 
Minturnians,  moved  by  compassion,  put  Marius  on  board  a  boat 
which  carried  him  over  to  Africa,  where  he  remained  quiet  for  a 
time,  anxiously  watching  the  course  of  events  at  Borne. 

Sulla  was  so  far  from  taking  any  iurther  vengeance  during  the 
short  time  he  spent  at  Bome,  that  he  even  allowed  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  a  partisan  of  Marius,  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship  for 
the  year  B.C.  87,  along  with  his  own  friend,  Cn.  Octavius.  It 
may  be  that  Sulla  was  deceived  in  the  character  and  sentmients 
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of  Cinna,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  he  pennitted  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  view  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  new  discord,  of  which 
he  hoped  to  receive  the  benefit  after  hia  return  from  the  Mithridatic 
war.  In  B.C.  87,  soon  afler  the  new  consuls  had  entered  upon 
their  office,  Sulla,  as  proconsul,  went  with  his  army  to  Greece ; 
while  CI.  Pompeius  Eufus,  who  had  been  Sulla's  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  received  Italy  as  his  province,  with  orders  to  con- 
duct the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to  counteract  Cinna,  and  to 
co-operate  with  Cn.  Octavius.  On.  Pompeius,  the  father  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  who  was  at  this  time  commanding  an  army 
in  Apulia  against  the  Samnites,  now  received  orders  from  the 
senate  to  give  up  his  army  to  Q.  Pompeius  Eufus ;  but  instead 
of  doing  this,  he  secretly  incited  the  troops  against  him,  so  that 
while  Q.  Pompeius  was  administering  the  military  oath  to  the 
soldiers  he  was  murdered  by  them.  Cn.  Pompeius,  as  if  he  had 
been  innocent,  pretended  to  investigate  the  matter,  but  of 
course  soon  allowed  it  quietly  to  drop,  and  retained  the  com- 
mand against  the  Samnites,  who  through  the  absence  of  Sulla 
gained  some  breathing-time. 

On  Sulla's  arrival  in  Greece,  Boeotia  submitted  to  him  as 
easily  as  it  had  before  submitted  to  the  Pontian  general:  he 
then  entered  Attica,  sending  a  ^art  of  his  army  to  lay  siege  to 
the  city  of  Athens,  while  he  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops 
began  to  blockade  Piraeus,  within  the  walls  of  which  Archelaus 
retreated  on  the  approach  of  Sulla.  The  besieged  defended 
themselves  with  great  skill  and  resolution,  and  the  Bomans 
could  make  no  impression  upon  them,  until  the  spring  of  the 
year  B.C.  86,  when  Sulla  used  all  the  means  at  his  command. 
Athens  was  blockaded  and  all  its  communications  were  cut  o£F, 
so  that  the  famine  in  the  city  reached  a  fearfUl  height.  The 
city  was  at  length  taken  by  assault ;  and  soon  after  this  Arche- 
laus, despairing  of  success,  escaped  from  Piraeus,  leaving  the 
place  to  its  own  fate.  The  famished  Athenians  were  pardoned 
for  their  ancestors*  sake,  Sulla  being  a  great  admirer  of  Greek 
art  and  literature ;  but  their  city  was  plundered,  and  many  of 
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its  most  precious  treasures  were  sent  to  Rome :  among  them 
was  the  Kbrary  of  Apdlioo,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  the 
only  complete  copy  of  Aristotle's  works.     After  the  greater  part 
of  Piraeus  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  Sulla  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  Archelaus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  collected  the  scattered 
forces  of  Mithridates  in  the  north  of  Greece.     In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chaeronea,   in  Boeotia,   Archelaus    was    completely 
defeated  in  B.C.  85  :  he  then  fled  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  whither 
Sulla,  who  had  no  fleet,  was  unable  to  follow  him.      When 
Mithridates  was  informed  of  his  reverses  in  Greece,  he  sent 
strong  reinforcements,  and  Archelaus  thus  strengthened  returned 
to  Boeotia  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  his  former  defeat.     In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orchomenos  the  hostile  armies  again  met,  and 
a  second  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Sulla's  undaunted  personal 
courage  alone  decided  the  victory.    To  prevent  the  enemy  from 
again  escaping  to  Chalds,  Sulla  attempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat, 
but  Archelaus  nevertheless  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Euripus. 
Mithridates,  who  had  himself  to  sustain  hard  struggles  with  the 
Romans  in  Asia,  began  to  lose  confidence,  and  ordered  Archelaus 
to  negotiate  for  peace  and  to  conclude  it  on  any  terms  he  could. 
Sulla  accepted  the  proposals  the  more  willingly,  as  during  his 
absence  things  had  taken  place  at  Rome  which  rendered  it  most 
desirable  for  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a  dose.     The  negotiations, 
however,  were  protracted  for  a  long  time,  during  which  Sulla 
undertook  a  successful  expedition  against  some  barbarians  in 
Thrace  who  had  infested  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia ;  and 
peace  was  not  finally  concluded  and  signed  by  Mithridates  tiU 
B.C.  84,  when  Sulla  had  an  interview  with  the  king  at  Dardanus 
in  Troas.    Mithridates  surrendered  his  whole  fleet,  restored  all 
the  Roman  prisoners  and  deserters,  withdrew  his  garrisons  from 
all  places  in  Greece,  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  was 
confined  to  his  own  kingdom  of  Pontus.    Thus  Mithridates, 
after  having  made  enormous  exertions,   was  reduced  to  the 
position  which  he  had  occupied  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Owing  to  the  disturbances  at  Rome,  or  more  probably  to  the 
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dishonesty  of  tke  senate,  the  peace  with  Sulla  was  never  formally 
sanctioned. 

In  B.C.  87,  immediately  after  entering  upon  his  consulship, 
Cinna  had  come  forward  as  the  head  of  the  Marian  party  at 
Home,  and  carried  a  law  enacting  that  the  persons  outlawed  by 
Sulla  should  be  recalled.  In  order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  new 
citizens,  he  promised  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  of  Sulpidus, 
according  to  which  they  and  the  libertini  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  35  old  tribes.  Great  numbers  of  the  new  citizens 
accordingly  flocked  to  Home  to  support  his  measures ;  but  his 
colleague  Cn.  Octavius  came  forward  against  him,  and  a  fierce 
struggle  arose  within  the  city,  in  which  Cinna  was  defeated  and 
driven  beyond  the  walls.  The  senate  then  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  Cinna  had  forfeited  his  consular  dignity.  A  Eoman 
army  was  still  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola  to  check 
the  Samnites,  and  thither  Cinna  now  repaired.  The  soldiers 
who  had,  only  the  year  before,  been  led  by  Sulla  against  Home, 
and  were  then  made  aware  that  the  fate  of  the  republic  was 
really  in  their  hands,  took  up  his  cause,  and  requested  him  to 
take  the  consular  ensigns  and  lead  them  to  Home.  Meantime 
Marius  and  his  fellow-exiles,  who  were  recalled,  landed  in 
Etruria,  and  began  to  collect  an  army,  in  which  every  one  was 
enlisted  who  was  ready  to  flght  for  Marius,  ireedmen  as  well  as 
citizens ;  even  slaves  were  promised  their  freedom  if  they  would 
join  his  standard.  After  his  return  from  exile,  the  aged  captain 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  and  numbers 
took  up  arms  for  him.  Foremost  among  them  were  Papirius 
Carbo,  who  joined  the  army  of  Cinna,  and  d.  Sertorius,  who 
commanded  an  army  by  himself.  Sertorius  was  the  best  and 
noblest  of  all  the  men  engaged  in  this  struggle :  he  joined  the 
Marian  party  only  on. account  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  ruling 
faction,  for  he  had  no  share  in  the  tyrannical  sentiments  of  his 
party.  The  city  was  defended  by  Cn.  Octavius  and  Cn.  Fompeius, 
who  had  been  called  awoj  from  Apulia;  but  as  they  were 
attacked  by  three  armies  at  once,  there  was  little  hope  of  their 
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success.  Cn.  Fompeius,  who  had  rendered  himself  odious  to 
every  one,  died  of  an  epidemic  disease'  which  broke  out  at  the 
time  and  carried  off  thousands  on  both  sides.  Many  of  the 
Latin  towns  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  army  under  Cinna, 
.  and  Bome  being  completely  surrounded  began  to  suffer  from 
famine.  The  senate  was  at  last  obliged  to  negotiate,  and  to 
submit  to  all  the  terms  that  Marius  prescribed.  Cinna  was 
accordingly  re-instated  in  his  consular  dignity,  and  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  on  the  understanding  that  no  blood  should  be 
shed ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  rebels  entered  the  city  than  famished 
and  unhappy  Bome  became  the  scene  of  the  most  frightful  out- 
rages, of  plunder,  murder,  and  violence  of  every  kind.  All  whom 
Marius  marked  as  his  victims,  were  cut  down  and  no  mercy 
was  shown.  All  of  the  SuUanian  party  who  were  unable  to 
escape  were  put  to  death,  or  made  away  with  themselves  in  order 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  many  also 
fell  by  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  multitude  and  slaves,  who  mas- 
sacred indiscriminately.  Among  the  illustrious  victims,  in  whose 
blood  Marius  quenched  his  thirst  for  five  days,  we  may  mention  the 
consul  Cn.  Octavius,  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  C.Julius  Caesar,  and 
CI.  Lutatius  Catulus,  one  of  the  most  estimable  men  of  his  age  : 
the  flamen  Dialis,  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  who  had  been  made  consul 
in  Cinna's  place,  bled  himself  to  death  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Capitoline  temple.  The  butchery  was  carried  to  so  enormous  an 
extent  by  a  band  of  liberated  slaves  whom  Marius  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  despatching  his  enemies,  that  even  Cinna  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  on  the  advice  of  Sertorius  ordered  all  these  ruffians 
to  be  put  to  death. 

After  these  scenes  of  terror,  Marius  caused  himself  to  be  made 
consul  for  the  seventh,  and  Cinna  for  the  second  time.  Marius 
always  believed  that  he  was  destined  by  fate  to  be  invested  with 
the  consulship  seven  times ;  for  when  he  was  yet  a  child,  an 
eagle's  nest  with  seven  young  ones  had  fallen  from  a  tree 
into  his  lap,  and  some  soothsayer  had  told  him  that  the  seven 

*  Some  state  that  he  waa  killed  hj  a  flash  of  lightning. 
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young  eagles  were  a  sign  that  he  should  be  consul  seven  times. 
But  a  few  days  after  he  had  entered  on  his  seventh  consulship 
he  died,  on  the  13th  of  January,  B.C.  86.  He  was  succeeded 
by  L.  Valerius  Flaocus,  who  was  forthwith  commissioned  to 
undertake  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates.  That 
against  the  Samnites  had  been  concluded  the  year  before  by 
Q.  Metellus,  who  at  the  time  when  Cinna  was  marching  towards 
Some,  had  been  ordered  by  the  senate  to  make  peace  with  them 
on  whatever  terms  he  could.  Peace  therefore  was  concluded  on 
condition  that  the  Samnites  should  receive  the  Soman  franchise. 
All  Italy  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Cinna.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
after  his  elevation  to  the  consulship,  proceeded  to  Asia  to  take 
the  command  against  Mithridates  out  of  the  hands  of  Sulla ;  but 
as  he  was  unpopular  among  his  own  soldiers,  on  account  of  his 
cruelty  and  avarice,  many  of  his  men  deserted  to  SuUa,  and  he 
himself  was  murdered  at  Nicomedia  by  his  own  legate  G.  Flavins 
Fimbria,  who  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  and 
traversed  Asia.  Fimbria  defeated  several  of  the  generals  of 
Mithridates,  and  among  them  the  king's  own  son,  and  then  took 
possession  of  Pergamus.  Ilium,  which  had  declared  in  favour 
of  Sulla,  was  next  taken  and  destroyed,  and  Fimbria  maintained 
himself  in  its  neighbourhood  until  the  arrival  of  Sulla  in  Asia, 
who  concluded  peace  with  the  king  of  Pontus,  in  B.C.  84.  When 
his  affairs  with  Mithridates  were  settled,  Sulla  set  out  against 
Fimbria,  who  was  encamped  near  Thyatira.  He  surrounded 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  gained  over  his  whole  army ;  whereupon 
Fimbria  in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence.  When'  the 
field  was  thus  cleared  of  enemies,  Sulla  set  about  regulating 
the  affairs  of  Asia.  The  cities  in  which  the  Romans  had  been 
murdered  by  the  command  of  Mithridates,  he  punished  most 
severely:  they  were  compelled  to  pay  down  at  once  20,000 
talents,  the  raising  of  which  threw  them  completely  into  the 
merciless  hands  of  the  insatiable  Soman  capitalists  and  usurers, 
who  utterly  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country ;  in  which 
proceedings  they  were  assisted  by  the  Soman  soldiers.     Asia 
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was  80  much  crushed  by  this  blow,  that  nearly  a  whole  century 
elapsed  before  it  recovered  from  it.  But  Sulla  wanted  money, 
and  was  little  concerned  about  the  means  by  which  he  procured 
it.  It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  during  his  war  in  Greece 
and  Asia  he  had  shown  a  greatness  of  character  of  which  few 
men  were  capable  in  those  times ;  he  quietly  discharged  his  duties 
towards  the  republic  before  he  thought  of  taking  vengeance  on 
his  personal  enemies,  who  in  his  absence  destroyed  his  house, 
killed  his  friends,  and  drove  his  family  into  exile.  His  duties 
towards  the  republic  now  being  discharged,  he  prepared  for  his 
return  to  Italy.  His  army  consisted  of  no  more  than  80,000 
men,  while  that  of  his  enemies  amounted  to  almost  seven  times 
that  number,  and  contained  soldiers  of  such  excellence  as  the 
Samnites.  But  SuUa  had  confidence  in  himself  and  bis  good 
fortune,  and  with  that  he  ventured  upon  his  bold  undertaking. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.C.  83,  he  returned  through 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia  to  D3'rrhachium,  and  thence  to  Brun- 
dusium  and  Campania.  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  and  C.  Julius  Norbanus.  Cinna,  who  had  the 
year  before  been  invested  with  his  fourth  consulship,  had  been 
murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  at  Ariminum,  where  he '  was 
assembling  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Sulla  in  Greece ; 
and  Carbo,  his  colleague,  remained  sole  consul  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  actual  leaders  of  the  Marian  party 
were  Carbo,  Norbanus,  and  C.  Marius  the  younger,  who  had 
all  the  vices  of  his  father  without  any  of  his  redeeming  virtues. 
Had  these  men  known  how  to  act,  Sulla  could  not  possibly  have 
succeeded ;  but  they  were  not  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
party.  Sertorius,  the  only  man  of  great  ability,  soon  afterwards 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  commenced  a  fresh  war  under  his  own 
auspices  and  conducted  it  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  new 
citizens  had  by  this  time  become  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
their  rulers,  who  with  the  titles  of  republican  magistrates  acted 
like  tyrants  and  despots.  These  circumstances  facilitated  the 
progress  of  Sulla;  all  the  regiments  composed  of  new  citizens. 
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whom  he  promiaed  not  to  deprive  of  their  new]y  acquired 
privileges,  went  over  to  him.  He  found  Norbanus  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Capua,  and  defeated  him.  He  then  turned 
against  Sdpio,  whose  whole  army  deserted  to  him,  and  at  last 
Scipio  himself  also  declared  in  his  favour.  While  Sulla  was  thus 
gaining  a  firm  footing  in  Southern  Italy,  many  of  his  supporters 
took  up  arms  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  among  whom  were 
Metellus  Pius,  Cn.  Pompey  in  Picenum,  and  M.  LucuUus ;  and 
lus  party  was  victorious  everywhere.  At  Eome,  the  Capitoline 
temple  was  destroyed  by  fire  through  the  carelessness  of  its 
keepers. 

In  B«c.  82,  the  second  year  of  the  war,  C.  Marius  the  younger 
was  consul  with  Papirius  Carbo,  who  had  the  command  in  the 
north  of  Italy  against  Metellus,  Pompey,  and  Lucullus,  while 
Marius  was  stationed  with  his  army  on  the  frontier  of  Latium. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Sacriportus,  Marius  was  attacked  by  Sulla  and 
beaten,  and  many  of  lus  troops  deserted  to  the  conqueror,  while 
Marius  himself  escaped  to  Praeneste,  a  large  and  strongly  forti- 
fied town,  Sulla  followed  him  and  blockaded  the  place,  but  soon 
left  the  management  of  the  siege  to  Lucretius  OfeUli,  and  went 
to  take  possession  of  Bome,  which  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Marian  party.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  praetor,  L.  Junius 
Damasippus,  the  democrats  at  Bome  had  cruelly  massacred 
many  of  those  who  were  favourable  to  Sulla,  or  were  believed 
to  be  so ;  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Sacriportus,  Damasippus 
killed  in  the  Curia  Hostilia  the  great  jurist  and  chief  pontiff 
Mudus  Scaevola,  with  C.  Carbo,  the  brother  of  the  consul,  and 
many  other  distinguished  senators.  The  perpetrators  of  these 
horrors  now  fled,  and  SnUa  entered  the  city.  The  consul  Carbo, 
who  had  an  army  in  Etruria,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  relieve 
Praeneste :  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Samnite  general 
Pontius  Telesinus,  but  failing  in  this,  he  turned  towards  Bome, 
which  he  hoped  to  take  by  surprise.  Sulla  was  informed  in 
time  of  hia  movements,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Ist  of 
November  under  the  very  walls  of  Bome,  near  the  Colline  gate. 

V 
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The  Sammies  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  but  after  a 
whole  day's  straggle  they  were  defeated  so  completely  that 
Pontius  Telesinus  made  away  with  himself.  lu  him  Marius 
lost  his  last  hope :  he  attempted  to  escape  from  Praeneste  by  a 
subterraneous  passage,  but  being  discovered  he  killed  himself; 
and  Garbo,  being  left  alone,  abandoned  his  army  and  fled  to 
Sicily.  Sulla  now  saw  Italy  cleared  of  all  lua  enemies,  and 
only  a  few  towns  continued  to  offer  him  any  resistance. 

The  manner  in  which  Sulla  made  use  of  his  victory  filled  Rome 
and  Italy  with  horrors  more  appalling  than  any  they  had  yet 
witnessed.  In  the  battle  of  the  Colline  gate  8000  Samnites 
had  been  taken  prisoners,  aU  of  whom  were  by  his  command 
massacred  in  the  Circus.  After  the  death  of  Marius,  Praeneste 
was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Lucretius  Ofella,  and 
all  persons  who  were  found  in  the  place,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  Etruscan 
towns  which  had  supported  Carbo  surrendered  one  after  another, 
and  most  of  them  were  razed  to  the  ground.  But  the  bloodshed 
at  Rome,  where  Sulla  acted  as  a  perfect  tyrant,  was  still  more 
frightful.  He  devised  a  new  and  unprecedented  means  of  getting 
rid  of  his  enemies :  he  set  on  foot  a  proscription ;  that  is,  he 
drew  up  a  list  of  all  those  whom  he  wished  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  set  it  up  in  public.  Any  one  might  with  impunity  kill  those 
whose  names  were  in  the  list,  for  whose  heads  indeed  rewards 
were  offered.  Their  estates  were  confiscated  and  sold ;  and  in 
order  to  secure  himself  against  their  sons,  Sulla  got  a  law  passed 
by  which  the  descendants  of  the  proscribed  were  for  ever  to  be 
excluded  from  all  the  offices  of  the  republic.  This  cruel  law 
remained  in  forco  down  to  the  time  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  It  is 
said  that  no  less  than  1600  equites  were  among  the  proscribed 
who  lost  their  lives.  A  spirit  of  revenge  and  avarice  drove  the 
mhuman  victors  from  one  crime  to  another,  till  Q.  Catulus  found 
it  necessary  to  ask  Sulla  whether  he  meant  to  spare  any  human 
being  at  all,  and  to  remind  him,  that  if  he  went  on  in  the  same 
way,  there  would  in  the  end  be  no  one  left  to  rule  over.     Catiline 
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was  one  of  tlie  monsters  who  in  those  days  obtained  notoriety 
for  murder  and  assassination,  and  he  thus  acquired  a  taste  for 
the  crimes  which  he  afterwards  committed  when  he  planned  the 
destruction  of  his  own  country. 

Home  had  not  seen  a  dictator  for  the  bist  120  years,  but  the 
interrex  L.  Valerius  FUccus  now  carried  a  decree  by  which  all 
the  past  acts  of  Sulla  were  sanctioned,  and  Sulla  himself  was 
appointed  dictator  with  unlimited  power  for  an  indefinite  period, 
that  he  might  reform  the  constitution  and  the  law.  Invested 
with  such  powers  he  began,  in  B.C.  81,  his  course  of  legislation, 
having  previously  made  some  alterations  of  minor  importance. 
First  of  all,  he  was  anxious  to  show  his  gratitude  to  those  to 
whom  he  owed  the  position  he  now  occupied.  Accordingly 
twent3'-three  legions  had  colonies  assigned  to  them  in  Italy; 
that  is,  these  legions  were  discharged  from  service,  and  each 
legion  was  constituted  as  the  body  of  citizens  of  a  certain  town, 
the  whole  territory  of  which  was  given  up  to  and  parcelled  out 
among  the  legionaries ;  if  the  territory  was  found  to  be  insufficient, 
portions  of  the  adjacent  districts  were  taken  and  added  to  it. 
The  places  thus  made  over  to  the  soldiers  as  a  reward  for  past 
services  were  called  military  colonies :  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  estates  of  the  proscribed  of  those  towns  which  had  supported 
the  opponents  of  Sulla,  and  of  such  districts  as  in  former  times 
would  have  become  public  domain.  It  was  by  means  of  these 
military  colonies  that  Sulla  placed  his  power  on  a  solid  foundation, 
to  which  he  could  trust  under  all  circumstances.  He  next  con- 
ferred the  Boman  franchise  on  a  body  of  10,000  emancipated 
slaves,  who  received  from  him  the  name  of  the  Cornelii,  and  were 
distributed  among  the  35  old  tribes.  Notwithstanding  his  high 
aristocratic  principles,  the  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the 
senate  were  filled  up,  not  with  members  of  the  nobility,  but  with 
equites,  and  even  with  vulgar  centurions ;  but  all  were  ready  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  dictator. 

His  legislation  must  be  divided  into  two  branches,  according 
as  it  had  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  or  to  the 
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criminal  law.  In  respect  of  the  former,  Sulla,  like  many  other 
men  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  had  the  weakness  to 
believe  that  by  restoring  old  and  antiquated  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution he  could  revive  its  spirit  also.  In  this  belief  he  began 
by  curtailing  the  power  of  the  tribunes :  he  deprived  them  of 
the  right  of  proposing  legislative  measures  in  the  assemblies,  and 
of  holding  any  other  magistracy  after  the  expiration  of  their 
ofice.  The  judicial  and  legislative  power  of  the  comitia  tributa 
likewise  was  thus  abolished,  and  those  assemblies  retained  nothing 
but  the  election  of  the  minor  magistrates.  In  short,  the  tribu- 
nician  power  was  reduced  to  what  it  had  been  previously  to  the 
Publilian  law;  that  is,  the  tribunes  became  a  mere  protective 
magistracy,  and  the  work  of  ages  was  undone.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tribunes  had  gradually  acquired  and  usurped  a 
power  which  was  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and 
it  was  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  confined  within  certain 
limits ;  but  Sulla's  reform  was  framed  in  an  improper  spirit,  and 
ran  counter  to  aU  the  feelings  of  the  age.  The  consequence  was, 
that  his  regulation  did  not  last :  it  was  repealed  in  B.C.  70,  by 
Cn.  Pompey.  A  second  great  change,  introduced  by  Sulla,  was, 
the  restoration  to  the  senators  of  the  power  to  appoint  from 
among  their  .own  body  the  courts  in  which  cases  of  a  public 
nature  were  tried.  This  restoration  of  a  much  coveted  right 
ought  to  have  induced  the  senators  to  show  that  justice  fared 
better  in  their  hands  than  in  those  of  any  other  body  of  men ; 
but  we  have  express  testimony,  that,  during  the  nine  or  ten 
years  in  which  they  formed  those  courts,  justice  was  more  venal, 
and  bribery  was  carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent,  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  The  senators  in  fact  acted  as  if  it  had  been  their 
deliberate  intention  to  imdermine  their  own  power ;  till  in  B.C. 
70,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  divided  the  courts  equally  between  the 
senators  and  equites.  SuUa  further  increased  the  number  of 
praetors  to  eight,  that  of  the  quaestors  to  twenty,  and  that  of  the 
two  colleges  of  the  augurs  and  pontiffs  to  fifteen  each,  restoring 
to  these  colleges  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  filling  up  vacancies 
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by  eooptatio;  that  is,  he  gave  to  each  college  the  right  of 
snpplying  any  vacancy  that  might  occur.  These,  and  some 
measures  regulating  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  were 
the  chief  reforms  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  restore  the  good 
old  times  of  Rome ;  but  his  labours  were  foolish  and  useless. 
The  oligarchy  which  he  established  was  raised  on  the  corpses  of 
the  democratical  party,  and  was  made  for  an  entirely  new  class  of 
citizens  whom  he  himself  had  created,  after  having  extirpated 
the  old  ones  by  murder  and  proscription.  The  new  constitution 
was  not  rooted  in  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  it  was  not 
their  natural  and  spontaneous  offspring ;  obsolete  forms  had  been 
artificially  revived ;  it  was  a  mere  phantom  without  a  soul. 

Bat  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  constitutional  reforms,  his 
civil  and  criminal  legislation  was  excellent.  He  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  deep  insight  into  human  affairs,  or  have  had  most  able 
advisers ;  for  the  criminal  law,  which  had  hitherto  been  greatly 
neglected,  received  at  his  hand  a  solid  foundation,  upon  which 
all  subsequent  enactments  in  this  department  were  based. 

The  Gomelii,  his  emancipated  slaves,  formed  his  body-guard, 
and  freedmen  in  general  were  his  favourites  and  the  most  influ* 
ential  persons  in  his  retinue ;  so  that  it  was  a  courageous  act  of 
Cicero,  who  was  then  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  to  defend 
Bosdus  of  Ameria,  and  attack  Chiysogonus  one  of  Sulla's 
creatures,  for  persons  like  Chrysogonus  might  rob  and  murder 
with  impunity,  and  no  one  could  be  safe  against  them.  Such 
was  the  case  in  Bome  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  After 
having  made  all  the  arrangements  he  thought  necessary,  Sulla,  in 
B.C.  79,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  laid  down  the  dictatorship, 
and  retired  into  the  condition  of  a  private  person  at  PuteoU, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  blood- 
stained life  in  peace  and  luxury.  This  step  was  not  by  any 
means  a  bold  one ;  for  in  case  of  an  emergency  he  had  the  senate, 
and,  above  all,  his  military  colonies  to  fall  back  upon,  and  his 
opponents  were  crushed  into  the  dust.  Before  retiring,  he  offered 
to  render  an  account  of  his  proceedings ;  but  this  was  a  mere 
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faroe,  for  who  would  baye  dared  to  demand  it  P  and  how  could 
he  have  answered  for  the  murder  of  the  8000  Samnite  capti?e8, 
of  46  oonsulars,  praetorians,  and  aediles,  of  200  senators,  of 
1600  equites,  and  of  150,000  citizens,  and  for  his  having  driTen 
numbers  of  industrious  and  peaceable  country-people  into  poverty 
and  wretchedness  merely  to  aoquiie  the  means  of  satisfying  his 
reckless  and  greedy  veterans  ?  He  did  not  long  survive  his 
retirement ;  he  died  at  Puteoli,  in  B.C.  78,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
of  a  disgusting  disease  called  phthiriasis,  probably  the  result 
of  his  debaucheries.  He  had  latterly  been  engaged  in  writing 
in  Greek  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  and  had  just  finished  the 
twenty-second  book  when  his  career  was  cut  off.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Borne  in  a  solemn  procession,  and  the  whole  senate, 
the  equites,  and  all  the  coUeges  of  priests,  accompanied  it  to  the 
Campus  Martina,  where  it  was  burnt.  These  honours  were  not 
paid  to  him  from  any  feeling  of  esteem  or  affection  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  but  from  dread  of  the  armed  soldiers  who  under 
the  command  of  Pompey  accompanied  the  body. 

Italy  had  been  plunged  into  the  deepest  misery,  but  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  democratic  leaders  it  was  not  the  scene  of  any 
fresh  war ;  and  during  the  few  years  of  Sulla's  dictatorship  it 
recovered  a  little  from  the  severe  blows  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  it.  The  remnants  of  the  Marian  party  fled  to  Sicily,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  where  new  armies  were  collected  and  the  war  was  still 
continued.  In  B.C.  82,  Cn.  Pompey  was  sent  to  Sicily,  where 
he  caused  Carbo  to  be  murdered  by  hired  assassins,  and  thus 
peace  was  restored  in  the  island.  In  the  following  year  he  went 
over  to  Africa,  where  he  defeated  and  slew  the  proscribed 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  king  Hiarbas  who  supported 
Ahenobarbus.  Although  Pompey  at  the  time  was  only  an  eques, 
and  no  more  than  twenty-four  years  old,  still  on  his  return  to 
Home  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  Sulla  further  rewarded 
his  services  by  the  surname  of  the  Great.  The  war  with  Sertoriua 
in  Spain  was  of  far  greater  importance ;  but  we  shall  reserve  our 
account  of  it  till  the  next  chapter. 
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In  Asia  a  second  war  with  Mitbridates  had  broken  out.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  Sulla,  Mithridates  began  to  feel  that  he 
had  yielded  too  readily,  and  had  made  greater  concessions  than 
he  ought  to  have  done.  As,  moreover,  the  Soman  senate  had 
never  signed  nor  formally  sanctioned  the  peace  concluded  between 
him  and  Sulla,  he  refused  to  give  up  to  Ariobarzanes  the  whole 
of  Cappadoda  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  but  kept  a  part  of  it 
for  himself.  His  general,  Archelaus,  perceiving  the  change  in 
his  master's  mind,  deserted  in  B.C.  83  to  the  Bomans,  and 
prevailed  upon  L.  Murena,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Koman 
forces  in  Asia,  at  once  to  attack  the  king,  and  not  to  wait  till  he 
should  commence  hostilities.  Murena  accordingly  marched  into 
Cappadocia,  and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  of  Comana.  This 
aggression  led  to  an  open  war,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sinope  in  which  Murena  was  defeated.  As  Mithridates 
showed  himself  willing  to  renew  the  peace,  the  Bomans  readily 
consented,  and  Mithridates  remained  in  possession  of  a  part  of 
Cappadocia:  he  also  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ariobarzanes. 
The  peace  with  Bome  was  concluded  and  ratified,  in  b.g.  81,  by 
A.  Gabinins,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  over  to  Asia  for  the  purpose. 
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Sulla,  by  his  tyrannical  power,  had  smothered  the  fire  which 
threatened  the  republic  with  destruction;  but  it  was  not 
extinguished,  and  fuel  for  a  new  conflagration  was  not  wanting. 
The  new  order  of  things  which  he  had  created  could  not  long 
survive  its  author,  for  all  social  relations  at  Borne  and  in  Italy 
had  been  upset,  and  the  old  agricultural  population  of  those 
places  in  which  military  colonies  were  established,  had  been 
either  ejected  or  reduced  to  beggaiy :  in  many  instances  they  had 
become  the  tenants  of  their  new  lords,  who,  in  their  recklessness 
and  licentiousness,  soon  squandered  their  property,  and  were 
ready  again  to  lend  their  arms  to  any  one  who  might  choose  to 
pay  them.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  form  an  army  of 
reduced  husbandmen  and  military  desperadoes,  who  would  have 
been  readily  joined  by  the  hungry  populace  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
great  number  of  exiled  citizens  who  were  only  waiting  for  some 
one  to  place  himself  at  their  head ;  but  the  person  who  attempted 
the  counter-revolution  had  neither  the  talent  nor  the  character 
requisite  for  such  an  undertaking. 

In  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  B.C.  78,  the  consulship  was  in 
the  hands  of  M.Aemilius  Lepidus,  and  Cl.Lutatius  Catulus, 
two  men  of  very  opposite  characters  and  inclinations.  The 
former,  though  he  had  once  belonged  to  the  party  of  SuUa,  and 
had  enriched  himself  by  it,  was  now  become  its  implacable 
enemy*  and  resolved  to  undo  the  work  of  Sulla:   Lutatius 
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Catolos,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  staunch  and  faithful  supporter 
of  the  edifice  raised  by  Sulla.  Lepidus  made  preparations  to 
get  the  acts  of  Sulla  rescinded,  the  exiles  recalled,  and  their  con« 
fiscated  estates  restored  tQ  them ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  any 
,  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  two  consuls,  the  senate  made 
them  promise  on  their  oath  not  to  take  up  arms  against  each 
other.  For  a  time  this  precaution  had  the  desired  effect ;  but 
when  Lepidus  had  gone  into  his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he 
thought  himself  no  longer  boimd  by  his  oath,  and  collected  an 
army,  which  was  joined  by  large  numbers  of  Etruscans  whose 
homes  had  been  destroyed  by  Sulla,  or  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  estates  by  the  veterans  of  the  dictator.  Lepidus  led 
his  troops  to  the  very  gates  of  Bome;  but  was  repulsed  by 
Catulus :  he  then  fled  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died  the  following 
year,  B.C.  77.  M.  Junius  Brutus  attempted  to  support  Lepidus 
in  Gaul,  but  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  put  to  death ;  and  the 
troops  of  Lepidus,  who  maintained  themselves  for  a  time  under 
Perpema,  afterwards  went  with  him  to  Spain,  and  joined  the 
army  of  Sertorius. 

Jn  the  meantime  Bome  itself  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  excitement,  for  the  attempt  of  Lepidus  had  stirred  up 
the  tribunes,  who  for  a  number  of  years  set  all  their  engines  at 
work  to  recover  the  power  which  Sulla  had  taken  from  them. 
In  B.C.  76,  the  tribune  Cn.  Sicinius  brought  forward  a  rogation, 
demanding  the  restoration  of  the  tribunician  power ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  consul  C.  Aurelius  Gotta  carried  a  law,  by 
which  the  tribunes  were  allowed,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
office,  to  be  invested  with  other  magistracies.  In  B.C.  74, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  all  the  laws  of  Sulla ;  and  in 
this  manner  things  went  on  until  Cn.  Pompey  in  his  consulship, 
B.C.  70,  passed  a  law  by  which  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
restored  exactly  to  what  it  had  been  before  the  dictatorship  of 
Sulla.*    In  the    same    year  the    praetor   L.  Aurelius  Gotta, 

1  Uv.  BpU.  97  ;  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  30  ;  Pseudo-Atcon.  in  Oie,  Div.  pp.  103, 
147  ;  Plui.  Pom|).  22. 
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supported  by  Pompey,  abolished  Sulla's  law  respecting  tbe  forma* 
tiou  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  thenceforth 
those  courts  should  be  composed  of  senators,  equites,  and  the 
tribuni  aerarii.'  These  laws  were  carried  without  much  opposi- 
tioui  but  especially  the  latter,  because  the  administration  of 
justice  had  been  so  grossly  corrupt  that  even  the  friends  of  Sulla 
did  not  venture  to  oppose  the  new  measure.  Pompey,  who  had 
all  along  been  a  strong  supporter  of  Sulla,  thus  overthrew,  or 
helped  to  overthrow,  the  very  pillars  of  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  but  he  wished  for  popularity,  and  what  he  did  was  neither 
more  or  less  than  what  all  other  men  did  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  their  selfish  ends  and  rising  to  honours ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  men  of  all  parties  began  their  career  by  courting 
the  favour  of  the  people,  whose  cause  they  afterwards  abandoned 
as  soon  as  their  objects  were  attained.  The  fate  of  Bome  for 
many  years  past  had  been  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
individuals  who  set  themselves  up  as  party  leaders,  and  sacrificed 
everything  and  everybody,  as  occasion  offered,  to  their  own  love 
of  dominion,  their  avarice,  and  ambition.  Such  thenceforth 
continued  to  be  the  case,  and  instead  of  a  history  of  Bome  we 
now  have,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  histoiy  of  individuals ;  the 
republic  itself,  from  which  all  virtue  and  all  sense  of  true 
patriotism,  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  gods,  had 
disappeared,  became  a  mere  arena  on  which  the  principal  men 
struggled  for  power  and  influence. 

Pompey,  who  in  the  time  of  Sulla  had  been  most  wonderfully 
favoured  by  fortune,  was  now  rising  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
in  popular  favour.  He  possessed  considerable  talent,  and  was 
animated  by  an  insatiable  ambition.  There  were  times  in  which 
he  acted  with  true  generosity  and  greatness ;  but  at  others  he 
was  mean  and  cowardly:  in  his  advocacy  of  popular  rights 
he  was  not  honest,  his  own  aggrandisement  being  always  upper* 
most  among  lus  motives ;  and  he  never  was  a  sincere  or  trust- 
worthy  friend.    Along  with  him  were  springing  up  many  men 

«  Atoon.  in  Piton.  p.  1 6,  »»  Cotfid.  p.  67  ;  Schol.  Bob.  p.  229. 
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distmguished  as  generals  and  statesmen,  some  of  wKom  were  far 
superior  to  liim  in  talent  and  character,  and  all  of  whom  were 
striving  to  reach  the  same  goal.    Among  them  was  L.  Lioinius 
Lucullus,  a  man  of  excessive  wealth,  who  enjoys  the  unfortunate 
reputation  of  having  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  Asiatic 
luxuries,  in  which  he  himself  indulged  very  freely.     His  gardens 
and  buildings  were  objects  of  general  admiration ;  even  parts  of 
the  sea  were  changed  by  him  into  dry  land  or  fish-ponds,  whence 
Pompey  in  derision  called  him  the  Boman  Xerxes.     He  was 
distinguished  as  a  general;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  humane 
feeling  for  the  provincials.     Another  person,  who  likewise  became 
proverbial  for  his  wealth,  was  M.  lidnius  Crassus,  whose  treasures 
gave  him  more  influence   than   either  his  talent  or  energy. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  Pompey's  contemporaries  was  G. 
Julius  Caesar,  bom  in  b. c.  1 00,  and  educated  at  Bhodes.     He  was 
equally  distinguished  by  his  good  fortune,  his  perseverance  and 
energy,  and  by  the  wonderful  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind;  for 
he  was  no  less  great  as  an  orator,  a  scholar  and  an  author,  than 
as  a  statesman  and  a  commander  of  armies.     He  was  a  genius, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  man  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion :    ambitious  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  free  from 
envy  and  jealousy*     M.  Pordus  Cato  was  a  man  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind;  he  had  the  strongest  possible  aversion  to  every  kind  of 
tyranny ;  his  virtues  were  those  of  an  ancient  Boman  republi- 
can of  the  best  times,  and  hence  he  was  not  fit  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived :  when  in  the  end  he  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
try  to  save  the  republic,  he  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  a  manner 
which  has  secured  to  him  the  admiration  of  all  ages.     M.  Tullius 
Cicero,  a  native  of  Arpinum,  was  six  years  older  than  Caesar. 
The  position  he  occupied  at  Bome,  and  the  influence  he  exercised 
upon  political  affairs,  he  owed  to  his  virtues,  and  to  his  eloquence, 
in  which  he  surpassed  aU  around  him.     He  possessed  a  great 
mind,  enriched  with  the  most  varied  acquirements,  and  was 
animated  by  a  genuine  love  of  his  country  and  its  institutions ; 
but  he  was  not  without  vanity :  he  was  naturally  of  a  timid  and 
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wavering  character,  whence  he  had  not  always  resolution  enough 
openly  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  party  or  men  to  whom  he  was 
in  his  heart  attached.  He  has  often  been  judged  of  £Eur  more 
severely  than  he  deserves,  merely  because  all  the  circumstances 
amid  which  he  lived  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration. 

All  these  and  a  great  many  more  talented  and  distinguished 
men,  who  grew  up  amid  the  storms  of  the  republic,  render  the 
age  in  which  they  lived  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  race.  They  were  each  more  or  less  opposed  to 
the  others,  but  Pompey  above  all  possessed  the  art  of  converting 
to  his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  glory  of  each,  by  his  cunning  and 
intrigues,  or  by  his  boasting  and  violence ;  and  on  many  occasions 
he  displayed  a  pitiable  degree  of  vanity  and  meanness  even 
towards  those  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  him. 

In  the  year  B.C.  82,  when  SuUa  entered  Borne  and  celebrated  his 
bloody  triumph,  the  praetor  Q.  Sertorius  had  been  commissioned 
by  his  party  to  go  with  his  army  to  Spain  and  there  to  endea* 
vour  to  maintain  their  interests.  He  was  joined  by  the  remnants 
of  the  Marian  party,  and  was  afterwards  supported  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  the  Lusitanians  and  Celtibenans.  He  was  a 
native  of  Nursia,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Sabines,  a  district  cele- 
brated for  the  preservation  of  its  primitive  virtues  and  simplicity, 
and  being  a  man  of  humble  origin,  he  owed  his  reputation  and 
distinctions  to  none  but  himself.  He  had  the  good  of  his  country 
really  at  heart,  and  had  joined  the  Marian  party  merely  because 
he  detested  the  injustice  and  intriguing  machinations  of  the 
Bristocrats.  We  have  already  seen  that  where  justice  required  it 
he  did  not  scruple  to  attack  the  proceedings  of  the  leading  men 
of  his  own  party,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  saved  Bome 
from  the  murderous  hands  of  the  freedmen  of  Marius.  In  Spain 
he  acted  on  principles  of  kindness  and  humanity,  by  which  he 
Won  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  till  he  was  driven  to  cruelty 
by  their  own  treachery  and  fickleness.  In  order  to  secure  their 
attachment  to  him  he  afforded  them  relief  wherever  he  could, 
and  attended  to  their  just  complaints ;  he  treated  them  as  much 
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as  posnble  as  Bomans,  while  previous  governors  had  treated 
them  as  contemptible  provincials^  His  great  object  was  to  blend 
Spaniards  and  Bomans  together  as  one  people,  and  the  plan  on 
which  he  proceeded  was  well  calcolated  for  the  purpose,  and 
might  have  produced  the  best  results,  if  the  Spaniards  had  acted 
with  unanimity  and  fidelity. 

In  his  first  military  undertakings  in  Spain,  Sertorius  was  un- 
successful ;  for  an  army  which  he  sent  out  under  Julius  Salinator 
to  act  against  a  Sullanian  corps  east  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  was 
commanded  by  C.  Annius,  was  defeated  by  treachery :  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  his  own  position  become  so  unfavourable  that  he 
was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Lusitania,  and  in  B.C.  81  he 
crossed  over  into  Africa.  He  remained  there  for  some  time,  and 
took  part  in  a  war  between  two  claimants  to  the  crown  of 
Mauritania.  On  that  occasion  he  collected  great  booty,  and  gained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  military  commander.  He  was  just  on  the 
point  of  withdrawing  from  public  life  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  Canary  Islands,  when  he  was  invited  by  the 
Lusitanians  to  come  back  and  undertake  the  command  of  their 
armies ;  for  in  his  absence  they  had  been  plundered  and  persecuted 
by  Bomans  of  the  Sullanian  party,  and  his  brilliant  exploits  in 
Mauritania  had  filled  the  Spaniards  with  fresh  confidence.  Sertorius 
after  some  hesitation  accepted  the  invitation,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  Spain  both  Spaniards  and  Bomans  declared  for  him  wherever 
he  appeared.  The  Celtiberians  also  took  up  arms  for  him,  and 
numbers  of  the  proscribed  Bomans  flocked  to  his  standard  from 
aU  parts.  His  arms  were  everywhere  successful,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  the  war  in  a  proof  of  his  great  military 
skill  and  prudence,  as  well  as  of  his  undaunted  courage.  His 
intention  was  to  establish  a  new  Boman  republic  in  Spain,  for 
which  purpose  he  formed  a  senate  of  300  members,  consisting 
partly  of  proscribed  Bomans,  and  partly  of  illustrious  Spaniards ; 
he  appointed  republican  magistrates  also,  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Bome ;  and  at  Osca  (Huesca)  he  established  a  great  school  in 
which  the  sons  of  distinguished  Spanish  families  were  educated. 
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the  pupils  being  dressed  in  the  Boman  fashion,  and  instructed  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  These  boys  became  at  the  same 
time  a  sort  of  security  to  him  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards  was  immense,  and  according  to 
a  custom  of  the  countiy  thousands  of  them  crowded  aroimd  him 
vowing  to  live  and  die  with  him.  Wher^er  he  went  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  white  fawn,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Spaniards  with  superstitious  reverence,  and  believed  to  have 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  gods  as  a  mark  of  their  favour :  this 
dronmstance  also  greatly  enhanced  their  confidence  in  him.  The 
feeling  of  attachment  and  admiration  which  his  personal  qualities 
had  called  forth  was  thus  heightened  by  a  kind  of  religious 
veneration. 

In  B.C.  79,  CI.  Caedlius  Metellus  ?ius,  as  proconsul,  undertook 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Sertorius,  but  he  and  all  his  lieu- 
tenants were  defeated ;  whereupon  Metellus,  not  daring  to  attack 
his  enemy  in  the  open  field,  tried  to  wear  him  out.  In  b.g.  77, 
M.  Perpema,  the  legate  of  Lepidus,  joined  Sertorius  with  his 
army,  hoping  himself  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  the  war,  but  Ids 
men  compelled  him  to  submit  to  Sertorius.  As  Metellus  was 
unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  enemy,  Cn.  Pompey  came 
with  a  fresh  army  to  his  assistance,  but  he  too  was  beaten,  b.o. 
76,  in  the  battle  of  Lauro ;  after  which  several  engagements  took 
place,  without  anything  decisive  being  efifected  by  either  party, 
though  the  Bomans  were  generally  worsted.  Pompey  petitioned 
the  senate  to  send  re-inforcements,  and  when  they  came,  in  B.C. 
74,  he  and  Metellus  laid  siege  to  several  fortified  towns,  but 
without  success.  In  this  year  the  third  war  against  Mithridates 
broke  out,  in  consequence  of  an  alliance  concluded  between  Ser- 
torius and  the  Pontian  king,  according  to  which  the  latter  was  to 
attack  the  Bomans  in  the  east,  while  Sertorius,  supported  by  the 
fleet  of  Mithridates  and  by  the  pirates,  contemplated  making  a 
descent  upon  Italy.  But  disunion  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  rebellious  spirit  of  some,  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
state  of  affairs,  by  which  Bome  was  saved.      The  conduct  of  the 
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Spamards  made  Sertorius  suspicious,  and  leid  Him  to  acts  of 
cruelty,  one  of  which  in  particular  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
cannot  be  excused ;  he  one  day  ordered  all  the  young  Spaniards 
at  Osca  to  be  put  to  death.  This  act  alienated  from  him  a  great 
many  Spaniards,  and  made  the  Bomans  in  his  retinue  also  become 
disaffected.  Perpema,  who  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  his 
ambitious  schemes  in  Spain,  now  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  Serto* 
rius  by  forming  a  plot  against  his  life,  in  B.C.  72.  In  order  to 
accomplish  his  criminal  plan,  he  invited  Sertorius  to  a  banquet 
at  Osca,  and  while  the  guests  were  at  table,  he  himself  and  some 
other  conspirators  fell  upon  and  murdered  him.  Numbers  of 
faithful  Spaniards,  who  had  sworn  not  to  survive  him,  killed 
themselves  at  the  burial  of  their  great  commander.  Perpema, 
who  thought  that  he  had  now  gained  his  object,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  array  of  Sertorius ;  but  in  the  first  encounter 
with  Pompey  his  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  and  was  put  to  death.  In 
order  to  save  himself,  Perpema  had  delivered  up  to  Pompey  a 
number  of  letters,  in  which  some  distinguished  Eomans  in« 
vited  Sertorius  to  come  to  Italy ;  but  Pompey,  too  generous  to 
reward  such  treachery,  threw  the  letters  into  the  fire  without 
making  any  use  of  them.  Peace  was  thus  restored  in  Spain 
and  the  last  remnants  of  the  Marian  party  were  now  completely 
annihilated. 

But  before  the  war  in  Spain  was  brought  to  a  dose,  another 
had  broken  out  in  Italy,  which  threatened  to  become  even  more 
formidable,  and  was  certainly  far  more  destructive  to  the  pros* 
perity  of  Italy,  for  it  was  carried  on  by  revolted  gladiators  and 
slaves.  Among  the  slaves  scattered  aU  over  Italy,  there  were 
many  thousands  who  had  once  lived  in  luxury,  and  had  enjoyed 
a  better  education  than  their  present  masters ;  many  had  even 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  against  the  Bomans.  Such 
men  must  have  been  filled  with  rage  and  indignation  at  their 
wretched  and  revolting  condition.  The  ablest  among  them  were 
trained  by  their  masters  in  certain  establishments  called  ludi 
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gladiaiorii^  or  gladiator-schools,  to  amuse  the  Roman  populace  at 
the  public  games  with  their  cruel  and  bloody  contests  in  the 
Circus.    In  b.g.  78,  about  seventy  such  gladiators,  headed  by 
Spartacus,  a  Thracian»  broke  forth  from  a  gladiator-school  at 
Capua.    Their  leader  was  a  very  able  man,  and  weU  fitted  for 
the  daring  enterprise  he  yentured  upon.    They  first  took  up 
their  position  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  whence  they  made  predatory 
excursions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  themselves  with  arms 
and  ammunition.     When  they  felt  strong  enough,  they  gave  the 
signal  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  gladiators  and  slaves,  to 
whom  liberty  was  held  out  as  a  reward ;  and  in  a  short  time 
Spartacus  had  an  army  of  no  less  than  10,000  slaves,  all  of 
whom  were  provided  with  arms.     Spartacus  had  two  sub-com- 
manders of  his  forces,  Crixus  and  Oenomaus,  both  Grauls,  who 
had  likewise  been  slaves,  and  now  took  fearful  vengeance  upon 
that  free  population,  which  had  kept  them  in  bondage.    The  free 
inhabitants  of  Italy  had  been  so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
in  the  time  of  Sulla,  that  no  effectual  resiiBtance  could  be  made 
to  the  insurgents :  all  the  parts  of  southern  Italy  that  were  visited 
by  them,  were  ravaged  and  laid  waste  without  mercy,  and  many 
flourishing  towns  were  changed  into  heaps  of  ashes.    The  consuls 
of  the  year  B.C.  72  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  the  slaves  gained 
victory  upon  victory.     Spartacus  advanced  as  far  north  as  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  probably  with  the  view  of  settHng  in  Ghiul,  and 
defeated  C.  Cassius  who  had  the  command  in  Cisalpine  Graul ; 
but  his  hordes  compelled  him  to  go  back,  because  they  wanted 
to  sack  and  pluuder  Rome.     At  this  moment,  B.C.  7 1,  the  praetor, 
M.  Idcinius  Crassus,  received  the  command  against  Spartacus, 
who  was  marchiDg  southward  with  the  intention  of  rousing  the 
slaves  in  Sicily.     Crassus  overtook  Spartacus  near  Petilia  in 
Lucania.    A  battle    was  fought  there,  in  which  the  slaves 
raged  like  lions  in  despair ;  but  when  their  leader  had  fallen, 
they  lost    all    hopes.     The  victory    of   Crassus    was    owing 
more  to  the  division  of  the  slaves  into  three  armies,  than 
to  his  own  skiU.     The  bodies  or  the  limbs  of  the  slain  were 
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impaled  along  the  liigh  roads  in  sonthem  Italy,  to  strike  terror 
into  their  fellow-bondsmen,  and  only  6000  of  the  slaves  are  said 
to  hare  escaped  to  the  north  of  Italy.  There  they  fell  in  with 
Pompey,  who  was  just  returning  firom  Spain,  and  who  completely 
cat  them  to  pieces.  The  south  of  Italy  was  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition  after  this  war,  for  the  free  population  was  almost 
extirpated :  many  towns,  such  as  Nola,  Thurii,  Gkumentum,  and 
many  others,  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  country  was  cut 
up  into  a  number  of  deserted  districts ;  which  for  a  long  time 
after  served  only  as  pasture  lands.  The  south  of  Italy  never 
recovered  from  these  fearful  devastations. 

At  the  time  when  Pompey  returned  from  Spain  he  was  only 
thirty-five  years  old,  and  had  not  yet  been  invested  with  any 
curule  office.  But  he  enjoyed  the  highest  possible  popularity, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  his  reputation  as  a  general ;  for  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Social  war,  and  in  the  war  against 
the  Marian  party  in  SicQy  and  Africa ;  he  had  brought  to  a  dose 
the  great  war  against  Sertorius ;  and  on  his  way  home  he  had 
completed  the  victory  over  the  slaves,  thus  snatching  away  a 
portion  of  the  laurels  which  were  in  reality  due  to  his  rival  Grassus. 
He  now  sued  for  the  consulship,  which  he  received  for  the  year 
B.C.  70  along  with  Crassus.  The  jealousy  and  rivalry  existing 
between  these  two  men  made  the  Romans  tremble  lest  they 
should  take  up  arms  against  each  other ;  but,  towards  the  end 
of  their  consulship,  they  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  senate  to 
make  a  reconciliation,  which  was  never  afterwards  disturbed. 
From  the  time  when  Pompey  entered  on  his  consulship  he  did 
everything  he  could  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  people :  it  was 
with  this  object  in  view  that  he  restored  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
and  assisted  L.  Aurelius  Gotta  in  his  regulations  concerning  the 
courts  of  justice.  By  these  acts,  however,  he  naturally  drew 
upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.' 
But  party  interests  were  not  listened  to  when  they  came  in 
conflict  with  those  of  personal  aggrandisement.    Pompey  also 

*  PMudo-AtooD.  in  Oio,  Divin.  in  OaeeiL  p.  147. 
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caused  a  oensna  to  be  institated,  a  measure  whidi  had  been 
neglected  for  the  last  sixteen  years ;  and  he  not  only  had  hii 
enrolled  as  a  simple  eques,  but  paraded  himself  as  such, 
his  horse  in  the  procession  like  the  other  equites.  He  further 
delighted  the  people  with  magnificent  games,  which  lasted  from 
the  16th  till  the  29th  of  August.  His  colleague,  Grassus* 
endearoured  to  outbid  him  for  public  favour,  by  means  of  his 
immense  wealth;  to  this  end  he  distributed  large  quantities  €i 
com  among  the  people,  and  feasted  them  at  ten  thousand  tables 
in  public.  After  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Pompey  did 
not  undertake  the  administration  of  any  province,  but  remained 
for  two  years  at  Bome  in  a  private  station,  living  in  princely 
splendour,  and  enjoying  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired. 

An  opportunity  for  further  gratifying  his  ambition  was  offered 
to  him  in  the  war  against  the  pirates.    For  some  time  past  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  infested  by  swarms  of 
pirates,  who  carried  on  their  robberies  with  the  greater  impunifj 
because  Bome  had  no  powerful  navy,  and  because  the  rulers  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  were  kept  in  inactivity  by  mutual  jealousv. 
The  number  of  pirates  thus  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
there  was  no  part  of  the  sea  or  its  coasts  from  Syria  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  that  was  safe  against  them.    Their  principal 
strongholds  were  in  Cilida  and  Isauria,  but  they  were  joined 
also  by  Syrians,  Cyprians,  Cretans,  Pamphylians,  and  by  Greeks 
from  the  maritime  towns  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.    They 
possessed  fortresses  and  large  warehouses,  in  which  they  deposited 
their  plunder;  and  they  are  said  to  have  had  upwards  of  a 
thousand  vessels  manned  with  experienced  sailors  and  bold 
marines.     They  not  only  attacked  merohant-vessels  and  tran* 
sports,  but  frequently  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  Bome,  where  towns  and  villas  were 
plundered,  and  men,  cattle,  and  goods  of  every  description  carried 
off,  so  that  Bome  itself  was  threatened  with  famine.     On  one 
occasion  the  pirates  burnt  the  Boman  ships  in  the  port  of  Ostia» 
and  for  some  time  roved  about  in  Latium  dividing  the  booty 
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among  themselyes  with  perfect  impunity.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Misenum  on  the  Appian  road  they  carried  ofif  the  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  orator  and  father  of  the  triumvir. 
Such  a  state  of  things  required  energetic  measures.  The  Romana 
began  to  act  against  the  pirates  as  early  as  the  year  b.g.  78 ;  and 
P.  Servilius,  who  received  the  command,  continued  his  operations 
for  several  years.  He  subdued  the  Isaurians  (whence  he  was 
called  Servilius  Isauricus),  and  took  some  of  the  towns  which 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  pirates.  In  B.C.  78,  the  above- 
mentioned  M.  Antonius,  a  man  notorious  for  his  avarice  and 
cruelty,  succeeded  Servilius.  He  carried  on  the  war  more 
especially  against  Crete,  either  from  a  desire  to  enrich  himself 
there,  or  because  the  Cretans  had  really  taken  part  in  the 
jffoceedings  of  the  pirates ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  died 
the  year  afler.  In  b.o.  70,  tlie  praetor  L.  Metellus  gained 
several  advantages  over  them,  in  and  about  SicUy;  and  two 
years  later,  undertook  a  second  war  against  Crete,  which  after  a 
long  and  severe  struggle  he  subdued  in  B.C.  67,  whence  he  was 
honoured  with  the  surname  of  Creticus. 

All  these  efforts  produced  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  pirates, 
and  before  Metellus  had  conducted  the  Cretan  war  to  a  close, 
the  tribune,  A.  Gabinius,  in  B.C.  67,  brought  forward  a  rogation 
directing  that  Pompey^  should  be  invested  for  three  years  with 
the  supreme  command  over  all  parts  and  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  a  distance  of  400  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  with 
power  to  take  as  many  officers,  legions,  ships,  and  as  much 
money  as  he  might  think  proper.  This  extraordinary  and 
unconstitutional  measure,  which  endangered  the  existence  of  the 
repubUo,  was  carried,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  such 
men  as  d.  Hortensius  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus.  The  tribunes 
thus  evinced  their  gratitude  for  what  Pompey  had  done  for 
them,  by  investing  him  with  greater  power  than  any  Soman 
had  ever  before  possessed ;  but  the  brilliant  success  with  which 

^  Pompej  wu  either  ezpreitl j  men-  enongh  hinted  at  Dion.  Com.  xxxvi. 
ekoed  in  the  bill,  or  at  leut  clearly     6;  YelL  Pat  ii.  81 ;  Plat  Pomp.  25. 
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Ids  undertaking  was  crowned  jnsiified  the  expectations  which 
the  people  entertained  of  him,  and  it  does  credit  to  Fomp^ 
that  he  did  not  abuse  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  a  tyrant.  This  period  is  the  most  glorious  in  the  whole 
life  of  Fompey.  His  prudence,  skill,  and  quickness  of  action, 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  He  had  a  large  number  of 
legates  commanding  under  him,  and  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the 
sea.  He  began  his  preparations  towards  the  end  of  the  winter, 
entered  upon  his  operations  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  by 
about  the  middle  of  summer  the  whole  Mediterranean  was 
deared.  During  the  first  forty  days  of  his  campaign  he  swept 
the  pirates  before  him  firom  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  coast 
of  Spain  as  feur  as  Italy,  and  drove  them  from  all  their  recesses* 
He  then  made  a  short  stay  at  Bome,  and  in  forty-nine  more 
days,  as  if  he  had  drawn  a  net  around  them,  he  drove  the  pirates 
from  Italy  and  Sicily  into  the  Cilidan  sea,  where  he  defeated 
them.  Many  of  the  pirates  were  taken  prisoners  or  killed,  the 
rest  surrendered.  He  demolished  their  ships,  and  then  landed 
in  Cilida,  where  he  destroyed  their  strongholds.  The  whole 
campaign  was  finished  in  about  three  months.  The  submission 
of  the  pirates  was  owing,  in  a  gr^t  measure,  to  the  humane 
manner  in  which  Fompey  treated  them ;  for  they  had,  probably, 
been  driven  to  their  mode  of  life  by  poverty  and  the  impossibility 
of  gaining  their  living  in  any  other  way.  Fompey  sent  them  as 
colonists  into  inland  towns  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  where 
they  were  provided  with  the  means  of  living  in  a  creditable 
manner  and  would  be  properly  watched.  The  Cilician  town  of 
Soli  received  from  the  conqueror  the  name  of  Fompeiopolis. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Cretans,  who  were  hard  pressed  and  cruelly  treated  by  Metellus, 
sent  a  message  to  Fompey,  offering  to  surrender  to  him  if  he 
would  come  over,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Metellus.  But  Fompey  had  no  time  to  spare ;  and  Metellus,  in 
spite  of  the  command  of  Fompey  to  withdraw  from  the  island, 
completed  its  subjugation,  for  which  he  afterwards  celebrated  a 
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triumph.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  against  the  pirates, 
Pompey  did  not  return  to  Borne,  but  remained  in  Asia,  probably 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  command  against  Mithridates  also,  for 
he  could  rely  upon  the  zeal  of  his  partisans  at  Eome ;  his  time 
in  Asia  was  occupied  in  making  various  regulations  in  the  towns 
which  he  had  conquered. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THS  THIU>  WAR  A0AI1I8T  MITHBIDATE8— WA&  AGAIRST  THB  THRACIAHS. 

At  the  period  when  Pompey  gained  his  glorious  victory  over 
the  pirates,  the  republic  had  for  some  time  been  involved  in  a 
fresh  war  against  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  which  arose  out  of 
that  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  lasted  altogether  for  nearly 
ten  years.  In  B.C.  74,  Sertorius  sent  two  proscribed  Bomans 
to  Mithridates  to  form  an  alliance  with  him,  and  stir  him  up 
against  Eome.  The  king  was  to  assist  Sertorius  with  his  fleet, 
and  in  case  of  their  combined  efforts  succeeding,  he  was  to  have 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Asia.  In  the  same  year  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  died,  having  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Soman 
people.  Mithridates,  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  Sertorius,  not 
only  refused  to  recognise  this  bequAt,  but  resolved  to  wage  war 
against  the  Bomans  with  all  the  powers  he  possessed.  Besides 
his  kingdom  of  Pontus,  he  ruled  over  a  part  of  Cappadocia ;  and 
a  number  of  princes,  east  and  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as 
the  river  Dniester,  were  in  alliance  with  him,  or  stood  to  him  in 
the  relation  of  vassals.  He  himself  had  enormous  treasures,  and 
a  well-disciplined  army  of  156,000  men ;  and  he  could  rely  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  pirates  as  well  as  of  Sertorius. 

He  began  the  war  by  invading  Bithynia,  whereupon  the 
Boman  senate  sent  the  consul,  M.  Aiu>elius  Cotta,  with  an  army 
into  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon  the  hostile 
armies  met,  and  the  Bomans  were  defeated.  Cotta  took  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  the  town,  in  the  harbour  of  which  Mithridates 
soon  afterwards  burnt  the  Boman  fleet.  The  king  then  took 
Heraclea,  and  laid  siege  to  the  wealthy  and  populous  town  of 
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Cysiciis,  which  he  intended  to  make  his  starting  point  for  the 
conquest  of  all  Asia  Minor.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus 
remained  faithful  to  Eome,  and,  though  unassisted,  defended 
themselves  brayely  and  resolutely,  repelling  every  attack  of  the 
enemy.  While  the  siege  was  going  on,  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  the 
colleague  of  Cotta,  arrived  in  Asia  with  a  fresh  army;  and 
Mithridates,  who  had  been  lingering  too  long  before  Cyzicus, 
soon  discovered  that  Lucullus  had  cut  him  off  from  all  supplies 
of  provisions.  After  having  sustained  some  severe  losses  in 
the  engagements  with  his  adversary,  the  long  retreated,  hasten- 
ing to  Nioomedia  and  thence  to  Sinope.  Lucullus  pursued  his 
enemy,  who  seems  to  have  almost  lost  his  senses,  and  was  unable 
to  maintain  himself  anywhere.  At  Sinope,  however,  he  again 
assembled  his  troops ;  and  in  an .  engagement  of  his  cavalry 
with  the  Bomans,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cobira,  gained  some 
advantages :  but  all  was  of  no  avail ;  he  soon  afterwards  fled  to 
Comana,  and  thence  to  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
Tigranes  for  some  time  refused  to  give  him  any  support,  but  in 
the  end  consented  to  do  so. 

Lucullus,  in  the  meantime,  entered  Pontus,  where  the  towns, 
though  they  defended  themselves  gallantly,  were  compelled  to 
surrender  one  after  another,  because  the  armies  which  ought  to 
have  protected  them  were  dispersed:  60,000  of  the  king's 
subjects  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  this  campaign.  After 
having  completed  the  conquest  of  Pontus,  LucuUus  spent  some 
time  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  newly-acquired  countries, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  sent  Appius  Ckiudius  to  Tigranes  to 
persuade  him  to  deliver  up  his  father-in-law  to  the  Romans : 
this  being  refused,  Lucullus  at  length,  in  B.o.  69,  crossed  the 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  besieged  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes  in  Tigranooerta.  The  host  oi  Asiatic  soldiers  there 
assembled  were  dispersed  like  chaff,  and  the  city,  with  its 
immense  treasures,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  Tigranes^ 
having  thrown  away  his  diadem  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  recognised,  took  to  flight;    and  the  defeated  kings  then 
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endeavoured  to  gain  the  support  of  Phraates,  king  of  the 
Parthians.  Tigranes,  however,  made  another  stand  against  the 
Romans  at  Artaxata,  where  he  was  again  defeated ;  and  Lucullua 
then  took  possession  of  Nisibis,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  whore 
he  spent  the  winter  of  B.C.  68  and  67.  While  he  was  staying 
there,  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  his  troops,  which  had 
been  stirred  up  by  P.  Clodius,  his  own  brother-in-kw,  whose 
conduct  already  plainly  indicated  the  detestable  career  he  after- 
wards pursued.  The  insurrection  commenced  among  the 
veterans  of  Valerius  Flaccus  (FoZmowt),  who  had  been  serving 
in  Asia  for  many  years,  and  now  demanded  to  be  sent  home. 
LuculluB,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  quelling  the  mutiny ;  but  it 
inspired  his  enemies  with  fresh  hopes,  while  to  some  extent  it 
paralysed  his  own  energy.  Mithridates  succeeded  in  completely 
catting  to  pieces  an  army  of  7000  men  imder  the  command  of 
the  legate,  C.  Triarius,  and  recovered  a  part  of  his  kingdom  of 
Pontus.  Lucullus  followed  him,  and  his  men  at  first  obeyed 
his  commands;  but  as  he  approached  the  king  they  again 
refused  obedience,  and  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  persuaded  them  to  serve  to  the  end  of  the  present 
campaign. 

Just  at  this  time,  B.C.  67,  the  consul  M'.  Aquillius  Glabrio 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Lucullus  in  the  command  against 
Mithridates ;  for  the  enemies  of  Lucullus  at  Borne,  and  especially 
the  friends  of  Pompey,  had  set  on  foot  a  report  that  Lucullus  was 
protracting  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  himself,  and 
his  late  misfortunes  gave  his  enemies  a  welcome  pretext  for 
recalling  him.  When  Glabrio  arrived  in  Bithynia  he  remained 
perfectly  idle,  but  issued  a  proclamation  that  the  army  of 
Lucullus  should  be  disbanded,  and  threatened  to  punish  those 
who  might  continue  to  serve  under  him.  The  army  of  Lucullus 
accordiugly  dispersed ;  some  of  the  poorer  soldiers  alone  dung 
to  their  commander,  who  had  the  mortification  to  see  Mithridatea 
again  take  possession  of  Pontus  and  Cappadoda,  for  Glabrio 
made  no  efforts  whatever  to  prevent  it.    All  this  was  the  work 
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of  the  friends  of  Fompey,  who  wanted  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  predecessor's  labours.  The  equites  perhaps  had  some  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  LucuUus,  for  thoagh  he  accumulated 
immense  wealth  in  Asia,  still  he  seems  to  have,  on  many  occa- 
sions, protected  the  provincials  against  the  greedy  extortions  of 
the  farmers  of  the  public  revenue.  But  on  his  return  to  Home 
he  was,  nevertheless,  very  honourably  received,  and  rewarded 
with  a  triumph.  He  brought  with  him  vast  riches,  and  after- 
wards lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  with  which  he  had 
become  familiar  in  Asia. 

In  B.C.  66,  while  Pompey  was  yet  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  Glabrio,  in  Bithynia,  was  allowing  Mithridates  to  act  as  he 
pleased,  the  tribune  C.  Manilius  brought  forward  a  bill,  enacting 
that  in  addition  to  the  seas  and  countries  over  which  Pompey  had 
the  supreme  command,  he  should  be  invested  with  unlimited 
power  also  in  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  Armenia,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  war  against  Mithridates.  This  measure  was 
opposed  by  CI.  Catulus,  and  by  the  orator  Q..  Hortensius ;  but 
the  tribunes  and  the  people  were  resolved  to  carry  their  plan,  and 
influential  men,  like  C.  Julius  Caesar,  supported  it.  Cicero,  who 
was  then  praetor,  recommended  the  scheme  in  a  splendid  speech, 
the  first  he  ever  addressed  to  the  assembled  people ;  and  the  bill 
was  carried.  Cicero  and  Caesar  supported  Pompey  on  this 
occasion,  because  both  were  anxious  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
people  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  man  who  at  that  time  was 
their  idol ;  for  both  must  have  seen  that  the  measure  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  replete  with  danger.  The  Bomans  however  had 
no  reason  to  regret  the  step  they  took ;  though  if  Pompey  had 
been  a  man  like  Sulla,  things  would  have  turned  out  very 
differently.  When  Pompey  undertook  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates his  position  was  far  less  surrounded  by  difficulties  than 
that  of  Lucullus  had  been,  for  he  received  strong  reinforcements, 
and  Mithridates  was  worn  out  by  his  many  vicissitudes.  Pompey 
set  out  from  Cilicia,  and  had  an  interview  with  Lucullus  in 
Oalatia;   but  the  ill  feeling  between  them  was  too  strong  to 
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permit  any  good  to  result  firom  their  intercourse,  and  the  meeting 
ended  in  bickerings  and  disputes.  Pompey  then  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Parthians ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  fought  by  night  a  battle  vnih.  Mithridates,  in  which 
the  king  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Before  pursuing  him, 
Pompey  founded  the  town  of  Nioopolis.  Mithridates  fled  into 
Ck>lchiB,  as  Tigranes  refused  to  give  him  any  further  assistance. 
Pompey,  on  the  invitation  of  Tigranes,  then  entered  Armenia,  and 
the  king  humbly  surrendered  himself  to  the  conqueror,  who 
deprived  him  of  all  his  possessions  with  the  exception  of  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  made  him  pay  6000  talents,  and  raised  his 
son,  the  younger  Tigranes,  to  the  throne  of  Sophene. 

Pompey  speijt  the  ensuing  winter  on  the  river  Cymus  (Kur) 
where  the  Albanians  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  him.  In 
the  spring  he  advanced  into  the  country  about  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  fought  against  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  after  which  he 
entered  Colchis ;  but  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with 
among  the  warlike  tribes  of  those  countries  induced  him  to 
pursue  Mithridates  no  farther.  He  concluded  peace  with  the 
Albanians  and  Iberians,  and  returned  through  Armenia  to  Syria, 
leaving  Mithridates  to  his  own  fate.  The  latter,  in  the 
meantime,  made  great  efforts  and  formed  very  bold  plans  for 
attacking  the  Eomans,  for  he  still  had  large  treasures  at  his 
command,  and  hoped  to  rouse  the  Scythians,  with  whom  he 
contemplated  invading  Italy  from  the  north.  But  his  own 
soldiers  dreaded  so  gigantic  an  imdertaking,  and  were  resolved 
not  to  enter  upon  it :  headed  by  the  king's  own  son  Phamaces, 
they  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  at  Panticapaeum  in  the 
Crimea.  The  king,  well  knowing  that  his  life  was  not  safe,  took 
poison,  but  as  this  had  no  effect,  he  prevailed  upon  a  slave 
to  kill  him  in  B.C.  63.  His  unnatural  son  Phamaces  sent  the 
corpse  to  Pompey,  who  was  still  lingering  in  Asia,  and  who 
having  shown  it  to  his  soldiers,  ordered  it  to  be  buried  with 
royal  splendour. 

Pompey,  on  his  arrival  in  Syria,  immediately  deposed  king 
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Aniiochus  XIII.,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  Lu- 
culius,  and  constituted  Syria,  with  Phoenicia,  a  Soman  province. 
Jerusalem  was  at  this  time  distracted  by  a  civil  war  between  the 
two  brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus:  Pompey,  after  his 
return  from  an  expedition  into  Arabia,  supported  the  former, 
and  took  the  sacred  city  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  in  B.C.  63. 
He  did  not  interfere  with  the  religious  practices  of  the  Jews, 
but  deprived  the  reigning  family  of  its  kingly  titles,  and 
appointed  Hyrcanus  high-priest :  Aristobulus  was  sent  to  Eome 
as  a  prisoner,  and  Judaea  became  tributary  to  the  republic. 
Having  accomplished  this,  Pompey,  before  returning  to  Bome, 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Asia,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  Phamaces,  the  treacherous  son  of  Mithridates,  received 
the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  he  retained  until  the  arrival  of 
J.  Caesar  in  those  districts,  in  B.C.  47  ;  Deiotarus,  tetrarch 
of  Ghdatia,  received  Lesser  Armenia ;  many  other  persons  received 
kingdoms  and  principalities  at  the  hands  of  Pompey ;  Tigranes 
and  Ariobarzanes  were  aUowed  to  remain  kings  respectively  of 
Cappadoda  and  Armenia  Proper  :  Cilicia  became  a  Boman 
province.  Pompey  did  not  leave  Asia  till  the  spring  of  B.C.  62, 
when  he  embarked  at  Ephesus ;  but  his  progress  through  Greece 
was  so  slow,  that  he  did  not  arrive  in  Italy  until  the  end  of  the 
same  year. 

At  the  time  when  the  Boman  arms  were  engaged  against 
Sertorius,  and  even  for  some  years  before,  the  province  of 
Macedonia  was  endangered  by  the  invasion  of  some  barbarous 
tribes  from  Thrace,  who  ravaged  the  country  in  a  most  cruel 
manner.  The  war  against  them  was  undertaken  in  B.C.  77,  by 
the  proconsul  Appius  Claudius,  who  defeated  them  in  several 
battles ;  but  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  before  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  dose.  He  was  succeeded,  in  B.C.  76,  by  C. 
Scribonius  Curio,  who  conquered  the  Dardanians,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  river  Danube ;  but  the  war  was  not  brought  to  an 
end  till  B.C.  72,  when  the  consul  M.  LucuUus,  who  had  under- 
taken the  administration  of  Macedonia,   subdued  the  whole 
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nation  of  the  Bessi,  and  having  marched  across  the  Danube, 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Bkck  Sea,  penetrated  as  fiir  as 
the  river  Tanais  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  Boman  arms  were 
thus  everywhere  victorious  :  within  a  few  years  Spain  was 
subdued,  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  was  quelled,  the  pirates 
were  swept  from  the  sea,  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  was 
destroyed,  and  the  province  of  Macedonia  was  not  only  secured, 
but  the  Boman  dominion  in  that  quarter  was  extended  far 
beyond  it. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXI. 

TUB  CONSPIRACT   OF   CATIUNS — POMPBY   AFTER  HIS  RKTURIf  FEOM  ASIA. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  glorious  achievements  abroad, 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Borne  and  Italy  was  not  improved : 
the  population  of  Borne  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  an  abyss  of 
depravity  and  profligacy ;  the  city  was  in  fact  little  better  than  a 
den  of  robbers  and  vagabonds,  in  whom  all  the  nobler  feelings  of 
human  nature  were  extinct,  and  by  whom  virtue  and  justice  were 
laughed  at  and  scorned.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  violation  of  every  law  of  justice  and  humanity  is  afforded  by 
the  conduct  of  the  propraetor,  C.  Yerres,  during  his  administration 
of  Sicily,  from  b.c.  73  to  B.C.  71 :  and  though  he  plundered 
the  island  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  in  defiance  of  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  carrying  away  the  finest  works  of  art 
from  temples,  as  well  as  from  the  houses  of  private  persons,  yet 
he  escaped  the  punishment  he  so  richly  deserved ;  for  all  the 
exertions  and  eloquence  of  Cicero  were  of  no  avail,  the  judges 
knowing  too  well  that  the  condemnation  of  Yerres  would  be  a 
condemnation  of  their  own  conduct.  He  found  an  advocate  in 
Q.  Hortensius,  and  the  nobles  and  many  magistrates  did  their 
utmost  to  obtain  his  acquittal.  Yeixes  himself,  having  no  faith 
in  his  own  case,  withdrew  firom  Bome,  but  was  afterwards  per- 
mitted to  return.  Boundless  desires  and  wants  strengthened  the 
love  of  robbery  and  plunder;  gluttony,  extravagance,  and 
profligacy  of  every  kind  reached  a  height  which  to  us  appears  to 
approach  Veal  madness.  The  optimates  set  the  example,  and  the 
populace  followed  it  with  an  audacity  and  impudence  which  could 
arise  only  from  their  knowing  that  the  laws  were  utterly  powerless. 
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The  good  men,  whose  number  was  very  small,  had  everything  to 
fear,  while  the  bad  ones  had  everything  to  hope.  Borne  was 
in  a  state  of  extreme  dissolution,  and  the  republic  was  a  mere 
name. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  example  in  the  history  of  man  of 
such  consummate  wickedness  as  that  of  C.  Sergius  Catilina,  who 
acted  more  like  an  incarnate  demon  than  like  a  human  being. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  had  become 
accustomed  to  murder  and  bloodshed  in  the  days  of  Sulla,  to 
whose  party  he  belonged.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was 
an  extraordinary  person,  and  possessed  all  the  qualities  which 
might  adorn  a  great  man  in  such  times  as  those  in  which  he 
lived,  for  his  courage  was  unparalleled,  and  his  strength  both  of 
body  and  of  mind  was  gigantic.  The  accounts  which  we  have  of 
his  crimes  may,  indeed,  be  exaggerated  in  some  points,  but  in 
the  main  they  are  unquestionably  correct,  though  it  is  dif&cult  to 
see  what  was  the  object  of  the  enormous  crimes  he  planned, 
imless  it  were  to  set  himself  up  as  a  tyrant  on  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
and  on  the  corpses  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  course  of  his 
dissolute  life  he  had  squandered  all  his  property,  and  he  now  saw 
no  help  for  himself  except  in  a  revolution :  many  other  nobles, 
who  were  in  the  same  or  similar  circumstances,  were  easily  gained 
over  by  him,  for  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  such  a  fascinating 
power  over  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  that  no  one 
could  resist  him.  Some  of  the  nobles,  such  as  M.  lidnius 
Crassus,  may,  in  their  feuds  against  one  another,  have  supported 
his  schemes,  looking  upon,  him  as  a  welcome  instrument  for  the 
attainment  of  their  selfish  ends.  He  was  accordingly  joined  by 
profligates  of  all  classes  and  parties,  as  well  as  by  the  dregs  of 
the  populace,  who  longed  for  the  revival  of  the  proscriptions  of 
the  time  of  Sulla. 

Catiline  began  his  diabolical  machinations  in  B.C.  66,  three 
years  before  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  whom  he  hated  more  than 
any  other  man.  He  had  been  propraetor  of  the  province  of 
Africa,  and  on  his  return  he  intended  offering  himself  as  a  can* 
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didate  for  the  consulship,  but  being  accused  of  extortion  in  his 
province  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  plan.  On  this  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  been  defended  by  Cicero.^  In  order  to  take 
vengeance  on  those  who  thwarted  him,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
some  young  nobles,  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
murdering  the  consuls  of  B.C.  65,  and  many  of  the  senators ;  but 
the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  Catiline  himself,  who,  impatient  of 
delay,  gave  the  signal  before  his  associates  were  quite  prepared 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  In  B.C.  64,  Catihne  again 
came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  C.  Antonius,  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  defeat  Cicero, 
who  likewise  stood  for  the  consulship.  The  optimates  at  first 
treated  Cicero  as  an  upstart,  with  great  contempt ;  but  their  fear 
of  Catiline's  success  at  length  induced  them  to  support  Cicero, 
who  enjoyed  great  popularity  with  the  people,  and  now  bore 
down  all  opposition.  Catiline's  mind  now  thought  of  nothing 
but  revenge  and  murder ;  he  determined  to  carry  out  his  former 
design  on  a  much  larger  scale;  the  city  of  Bome  was  to  be 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  time 
were  to  be  killed  in  one  general  massacre.  Some  of  his  noble 
associates  provided  him  with  money  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
at  the  same  time  an  insurrection  in  Picenum  and  Etruria. 

The  plan  was  already  matured  for  execution,  when  Fulvia,  a 
dissolute  woman,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  plot  by  her 
friend  Curius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  reported  it  to  the  consul 
Cicero,  who  had  from  the  first  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
proceedings  of  Catiline,  and  now  resolved  to  take  the  most 
energetic  measures  to  suppress  the  conspiracy.  His  colleague 
C.  Antonius  was  suspected,  and  not  without  good  reason,  of 
being  an  accomplice  of  Catiline ;  in  order  therefore  to  keep  him 
in  good  humour  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  conspirators,  Cicero 
gave  up  to  him  the  lucrative  province  of  Macedonia,  of  which  he 
was  to  take  charge  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship.     On  the 
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8  th  of  NoYember,  Cicero  addressed  so  impressive  a  speech  to  the 
senate,  that  Catiline,  who  was  present,  quitted  Borne  the  following 
night.  The  next  day  Cicero  delivered  another  speech  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  people :  the  senate  then  declared  Catiline 
a  public  enemy,  and  ordered  Cicero  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  city,  commanding  at  the  same  time  that  an  army  should  be 
raised.  An  event  occurred  in  the  meantime  which  put  Cicero  in 
possession  of  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence  respecting  the 
conspiracy  and  its  accomplices.  Some  Allobrogian  ambassadors 
had  come  to  Eome,  where  they  were  gained  over  by  Lentulus,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  and  let  into  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy. 
But  in  order  to  secure  some  momentary  advantages,  they  revealed 
the  plot  to  Cicero,  who  through  their  influence  contrived  to 
obtain  documentary  evidence  of  the  conspiracy.  Accordingly 
when  they  left  Eome  charged  with  letters  to  Catiline,  in 
the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December,  and  were 
quitting  Eome,  they  were  apprehended,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance, near  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  all  the  letters  thus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Cicero,  who  immediately  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  the  senate.  The  Allobrogians  were  rewarded  for  the 
disclosures  they  had  made,  and  Cicero  ordered  those  conspirators 
who  were  at  Eome,  and  whose  crime  was  established  by  their 
correspendence,  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  Among  them  were 
the  praetor  Lentulus,  Ctthegus,  Statilius,  and  Caeparius.  On 
the  5th  of  December  Cicero  delivered  in  the  senate  his  fourth 
Catilinarian  speech  respecting  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  of  the  conspirators  who  had  been  arrested.  He  himself 
proposed  that,  as  their  crime  was  proved,  they  should  be  put  to 
death ;  and  Cato  supported  him  in  this  view.  As  all  the  senators, 
with  the  exception  of  J.  Caesar,  concurred  in  this  opinion,  the 
conspirators  were  strangled  in  prison  on  the  same  day.  This 
summary  proceeding,  though  perfectly  just  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Roman  law,  afterwards  became  to  Cicero 
the  cause  of  great  trouble  and  suflering. 

The  conspiracy,  however,  was  not  yet  suppressed ;  for  Catiline, 
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who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  escape  into  Granl,  joined  the  army 
of  his  associate  Manlius,  which  was  assembled  in  Etniria: 
the  war  against  him  was  ordered  to  be  conducted  by  C.  Antonius, 
but  as  he  was  ill  or  unwilling  to  fight  against  his  former  com- 
panion, his  legate,  M.  Petreius,  undertook  the  management  of  the 
war.  In  the  beginning  of  B.C.  62,  Catiline  was  compelled  to 
engage  in  battle  near  Pistoria,  in  the  north  of  Etruria,  where 
he  and  his  men  fought  like  lions ;  all  fell  sword  in  hand,  and 
none  took  to  flight;  3000  conspirators  were  slain  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  among  them  their  leader.  The  conspiracy  itself  was 
thus  crushed ;  but  there  were  numbers  of  persons,  both  at  Rome 
and  in  Italy,  who  although  not  actual  accomplices  of  Catiline  yet 
in  their  hearts  favoured  him,  and  had  hoped  to  derive  advantages 
from  the  projected  revolution :  it  was  this  class  of  men  who  caused 
the  subsequent  disturbances,  and  some  years  later  drove  Cicero 
into  exile. 

Cicero  truly  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  since  it 
was  owing  to  his  exertions  and  vigilance  alone  that  the  republic 
was  saved  from  miserable  destruction ;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  in  after  life  he  spoke  of  the  occurrences  of  his  consulship 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.  The  senators  saluted  him  as  the 
father  of  his  country,  and  declared  him  worthy  of  a  civic  crown. 
But  the  happiness  he  thus  ei^oyed  did  not  last  long ;  for  a  few 
days  after  he  had  laid  down  his  consulship,  the  tribimes  Metellus 
Nepos,  and  Bestia,  in  coigunction  with  J.  Caesar  who  was  then 
praetor,  declared  that  Fompey  must  return  from  Asia  to  restore 
the  constitution,  which  had  been  violated  by  Cicero  in  putting 
to  death  Roman  citizens  without  a  formal  trial.  This  proposal 
created  great  disturbances ;  and  had  not  Cato,  who  was  one  of 
the  tribunes,  opposed  his  colleagues  with  all  his  usual  furmness, 
matters  would  at  once  have  come  to  a  sad  crisis.' 

Pompey  did  not  land  in  Italy  till  the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  62  : 
on  his  arrival  at  Brundusium  he  disbanded  his  army,  in  order  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  notion  that,  notwithstanding  his 
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extraordinary  achievements,  he  still  honoured  republican  liberty. 
In  the  beginning  of  B.C.  61  he  arriyed  at  Eome,  without  any 
armed  force,  and  was  received  by  the  people  with  the  greatest 
joy  and  enthusiasm.     He  celebrated  his  victories  with  a  more 
splendid  triumph  than  Bome  had  ever  witnessed.    Vast  sums  of 
money  were  deposited  in  the  public  treasury ;  every  soldier  who 
had  served  in  his  legions  received  a  present  of  about  45/. ;  and 
Pompey  devoted  a  part  of  his  booty  to  the  building  of  a  temple 
to    Minerva,    which  contained  an   inscription   recording    his 
victories.'    But  notwithstanding  his  affectation  of  republican 
sentiments,  and  his  generosity,  he  was  unable  to  induce  the 
senate  to  sanction  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  in  Asia : 
Cato,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  Lucullua,  and  Crassus,  all  opposed  his 
desires.^    As  Pompey's  vanity  had  not  allowed  him  to  anticipate 
such  opposition,  his  wounded  pride  led  him  to  abandon  the 
optimates  and  to  join  the  popular  party.     This  step,  which  once 
taken  could  not  easily  be  retraced,  involved  him  in  that  series 
of  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  he  ultimately  perished. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

C.  JULIUS  CAHBAR,  CM.  POMPBT,  AND  M.  LICINIUS  CBA8BU8 — CABBA&*8  CON- 
SULSHIP— P.  CLODIUS— CICEBO'S  EXILE  AND  &BSTOKATION — PTOLEMY 
AULBTEB — CLODIUS  AND  MILO. 

C.  Julius  Caesab  had  distmguislied  himself  by  his  intrepidity 
and  pradence  even  when  a  young  man  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Sulla,  for  he  defied  the  dictator's  command  while  erery  one  else 
trembled,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  lus  prudence  that  his  name 
was  not  put  on  the  proscription  list.  Pompey,  who  had  not 
penetration  enough  to  comprehend  so  yast  a  mind  as  that  of 
Caesar,  received  his  acts  of  friendship  and  attachment  as  a  homage 
done  to  his  own  merits,  while  Caesar  only  endeavoured  to  raise 
himself  in  popular  favour  by  his  connexion  with  Pompey.  Caesar's 
unbounded  liberality  towards  the  people,  plunged  him  into  debts 
and  difficulties,  but  this  was  the  means  by  which  he  gradually 
succeeded  in  eclipsing  Pompey  in  popidarity.  There  existed  a 
relationship  between  the  families  of  Caesar  and  Marius,  for  Julia, 
a  sister  of  Caesar's  father,  had  been  married  to  the  elder  Marius 
for  whom  Caesar  always  felt  a  strong  attachment.  When  Julia 
died,  in  B.C.  67,  Caesar  delivered  the  funeral  oration ;  and  two 
years  kter,  b.c.  65,  he  one  night  restored  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Capitol,  all  these 
marks  of  honour  having  been  destroyed  or  removed  by  Sulla. 
Their  restoration  filled  the  senate  with  alarm,  but  delighted  the 
people,  who,  with  the  greatest  applause  and  enthusiasm,  hailed 
the  re-appearance  of  the  well-known  features  of  their  former 
leader.  From  this  time  Caesar  became  the  avowed  head  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Marian  party.     In  B.C.  62  he  was  invested  with 
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the  praetorship ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  he  went 
into  his  province  of  Spain,  where  he  suppressed  an  insurrection 
among  the  Lusitanians,  and  subdued  some  districts  which  had 
not  yet  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Borne.     The  sums  of  money 
which  he  collected  in  Spain  were  so  enormous,  that  he  not  only 
had  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  million  sterling,  but  had  a  large  sum  left  to  continue  bis 
extravagances.     About  the  middle  of  the  year  B.C.  60  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  the  following  year, 
together  with  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  an  honest  but  narrow- 
minded  and  obstinate  man.     The  provinces  which  were  assigned 
to  the  consuls  were  of  a  kind  from  which  neither  fame  nor  profit 
could  be  expected:  this  exasperated  Caesar,  and  as  Pompey 
likewise  was  displeased  with  the  senate  Caesar  easily  gained  him 
over  to  his  side,  and  at  the  same  time  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Crassus,  whose  money  had  often  assisted  Caesar 
in  carrying  out  his  demagogic  schemes.     The  union  of  these 
three  men  is  commonly  called  the  first  triumvirate :  they  now 
agreed  among  themselves  that  no  political  measures  should  be 
taken  which  might  be  displeasing  to  any  one  of  them.^     Caesar 
endeavoui-ed  to  draw  Cicero  also  into  the  coalition,  but  the  latter 
dreaded  their  ambitious  schemes,  and  was  in  fact  more  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  the  republic  than  for  his  own  personal  infiuence. 
These  three  men  now  were  all  powerful :  they  held  the  fate  of  the 
republic  in  their  hands,  and  acted  just  as  they  pleased ;  each  of 
them  hastened  with  equal  zeal  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
what  he  considered  the  consummation  of  his  desires.     Crassus 
wanted  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  world  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
increasing  his  wealth ;  Pompey  hoped  to  get  his  arrangements 
in  Asia  sanctioned,  and  to  heighten  his  glory ;  but  Caesar  saw 
through  their  designs,  and  calculated  beforehand  what  was  going 
to  happen,  well  knowing  that  in  the  end  he  should  rise  above 
them  both. 
Under  such  circumstances  Caesar  entered  upon  his  consulship 
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in  B.C.  59.  He  began  his  proceedings  by  carrying  a  series  of 
laws  all  of  which  tended  to  raise  him  in  the  people's  esteem, 
while  they  o£fended  the  senate  and  his  colleague  Bibulus.  In 
order  to  render  the  senate  more  amenable  to  public  opinion,  he 
enacted  that  thenceforward  regular  records  of  the  transactions  in 
the  senate  and  the  assembly  should  be  kept  and  published.'  By 
a  second  regulation  which  released  the  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue  from  one-third  of  the  sums  they  owed  to  the  public 
treasury,  he  secured  the  good  will  of  the  whole  body  of  equites, 
who  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  cgntracts  had  offered  larger 
sums  than  they  found  it  possible  to  pay.  A  far  more  important 
measure  however  was  his  agrarian  law.  This  was  a  modification 
of  a  bill  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  B.C.  63  by  the 
tribune  Senrilius  Bullus,  but  had  been  defeated  by  Cicero.  The 
provisions  of  this  law  were  the  following :  a  commission  of  20 
oonsulars  was  appointed  to  distribute  the  domain  land  in  Cam- 
pania, and  the  district  called  Stellatis,  to  such  poor  citizens  as 
had  at  least  three  children:  the  lots  thus  assigned  were  not 
transferable  by  sale  for  the  next  twenty  years.  As  there  was  not 
land  enough  to  satisfy  all  who  preferred  their  claims,  it  was 
further  enacted  that  other  districts  should  be  purchased  out  of 
the  booty  which  Pompey  had  brought  from  Asia :  a  colony  was 
established  at  Capua  also.  Not  less  than  20,000  citizens  are 
said  to  have  received  allotments  of  land  under  this  agrarian  law. 
Bibulus,  Cicero,  and  the  whole  senate  opposed  the  measure,  but 
their  exertions  were  useless:  Bibulus  was  so  vexed  that  he 
altogether  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Caesar  was  thus,  in  fact,  sole 
consul,  and  might  act  as  he  pleased.*  In  order  to  unite  himself 
still  more  closely  with  Pompey,  Caesar  at  length  got  the  senate 
to  sanction  Pompey 's  arrangements  in  Asia:^  he  also  gave  him 
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Suet.  Caet,  20.  *  Appian,  BeU,  Civ.  ii.  13  ;  Plut. 

'  Sueton.  Caa.  20  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  Pomp.  48  ;  Dion.  Cast,  xzzviii.  7. 
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his  own  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  though  she  was  betrothed  to 
another  man.  With  the  view  of  securing  the  permanence  of  his 
own  regulations,  Caesar  himself  married  Galpumia,  the  daughter 
of  L.  Calpumius  PLbo,  who,  through  the  influence  of  Caesar,  was 
elected  consul  for  the  following  year  along  with  A.  Gabinius. 

Having  thus  insured  the  favour  of  Pompey,  the  people,  and 
the  equites,  he  now  found  it  easy  to  obtain  what  province  he 
liked,  and  also  to  secure  a  long  continuance  of  his  power.  This 
latter  point  he  accomplished  by  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 
Hitherto  a  province  had  never  been  assigned  to  any  man  for  a 
period  longer  than  one  year;  but  Caesar  got  the  tribune 
d.  Yatinius  to  carry  a  law  by  which  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine 
Graul  and  Blyricum  were  given  to  him  for  five  years :  the  senate 
afterwards  added  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  because  it  was 
evident  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed  to  the  people  for  that 
purpose,  if  the  senate  did  not  grant  that  province  also.  Having 
thus  obtained  what  he  wanted,  and  having  established  his 
influence  at  Rome  by  the  appointment  of  consuls  of  his  own 
choice,  Caesar  prepared  for  setting  out  with  his  legions  into  Graul. 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  was  appointed  to  accompany 
him  as  one  of  his  legates ;  but  the  orator  himself  refused  to  go 
with  him,  and  thereby  offended  Caesar,  who  remained  with  his 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  until  the  end  of  April  b.c. 
58,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Clodius. 

P.  Clodius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been 
consul  in  B.C.  79 ;  he  belonged  accordingly  to  the  haughty  patri- 
cian family  of  the  Claudii.  At  that  time  there  was,  with  the 
exception  W  Catiline,  no  one  who  surpassed  him  in  profligacy, 
and  in  the  perpetration  of  crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  married 
to  a  sister  of  Lucullus,  in  whose  camp  at  Nisibis  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  a  mutineer.  In  B.C.  61,  while  the  vestals  and  matrons 
were  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  in  the  house  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  (J.  Caesar),  Clodius,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
woman,  sneaked  into  the  house  to  have  a  secret  meeting  with 
Caesar's  wife.     This  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  religion  was 
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disoovered,  and  the  cri^niDal  was  brought  to  trial.  Cicero, 
between  whom  and  Clodius  there  had  been  until  then  no  enmity, 
was  called  upon  to  undertake  his  defence,  and  to  show  that  at 
the  time  the  crime  was  committed  Glodius  was  not  at  Eome. 
Gioero  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  being 
overcome  by  honest  indignation,  bore  witness  against  him,  and 
made  so  severe  an  attack  upon  him,  that  his  condemnation  would 
have  been  unavoidable,  had  he  not  purchased  his  acquittal.  This 
was  a  bold  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  for  which  he  had  to 
do  severe  penance :  Clodius  never  forgave  him,  and  meditated 
revenge.  In  order  to  become  eligible  for  the  tribuneship,  Clodius 
caused  himself  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family.  His  object 
was  thus  gained,  and  he  was  elected  tribune  for  the  year  B.C.  58. 
He  contrived  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  consuls,  by  promising 
to  procure  for  Calpumius  Piso  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and 
for  Gabinius  that  of  Syria.  For  this  price,  the  unprincipled 
consuls  sold  and  betrayed  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  and  the 
happiness  of  one  of  the  few  good  men  whom  Bome  possessed 
By  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  large  quantities  of  com  among 
the  populace  of  Eome,  and  by  restoring  the  corporations  of  trades 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  the  senate  in  B.C.  68,  he  secured 
the  favour  of  the  multitude :  this  done,  he  brought  forward  and 
carried  a  law,  enacting  that  whosoever  had  put  to  death  a  Boman 
citizen,  without  a  formal  trial,  should  be  outlawed.  Cicero's  name 
was  uot  mentioned  in  the  law,  but  every  one  knew  that  the  blow 
was  aimed  at  him.  Pompey  withdrew  into  the  country  ;  Crassus 
bore  a  grudge  against  Cicero,  who  had  mentioned  him  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Catiiinarian  conspiracy;  the  consuls,  and  Caesar, 
who  was  still  at  the  very  gates  of  Bome  with  his  army,  supported 
Clodius :  Cicero,  therefore,  was  abandoned  by  those  who  alone 
had  the  power  and  influence  to  save  him.  He  felt  that  he  should 
be  irrecoverably  lost  if  he  remained  at  Bome :  without  waiting 
for  his  trial,  therefore,  he  quitted  the  city  and  his  country, 
lamented  by  the  best  citizens.  Towards  the  end  of  March  he 
went  to  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  kindlv  received 
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by  the  praetor  Plancius.  After  the  departure  of  Cicero,  Clodius 
procured  his  formal  condemnation :  he  outlawed  not  only  Cicero, 
but  every  one  that  should  afford  him  protection ;  he  demolished 
his  house  on  the  Palatine,  destroyed  two  of  his  villas,  and  caused 
all  his  remaining  property  to  be  sold  by  public  auction.  After 
this  Clodius  proposed  several  other  laws,  some  of  which  were 
carried,  and  all  of  which  tended,  more  or  less,  to  bring  utter  ruin 
upon  the  republic.  He  had  once  fallen  into  the  hands  of  pirates, 
and  Ptolemy,  long  of  Cyprus  and  brother  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
had  declined  to  ransom  him.  Clodius  now  took  revenge,  by 
carrying  a  law  that  the  king  should  be  deposed,  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  a  bad  ruler ;  and  in  order  at  the  same  time  to  get  rid  of 
a  troublesome  opponent  at  Rome,  he  caused  Cato  to  be  appointed 
to  go  to  Cyprus,  to  take  possession  of  the  island  and  constitute 
it  a  Roman  province.  Ptolemy  escaped  the  unjust  deposition  by 
taking  poison  immediately  before  the  arrival  of  Cato.  Cyprus, 
however,  became  a  Roman  province  ;  and  Cato,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  brought  with  him  the  sum  of  7000  talents,  which  he 
honestly  delivered  up  to  the  treasury. 

In  this  manner  the  year  of  Clodius'  tribuneship  came  to  its 
close ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  laid  down  his  office,  than  public 
opinion  turned  in  favour  of  Cicero.  Petitions  to  recall  him  were 
sent  in  from  all  parts,  and  several  of  the  tribunes  brought  for- 
ward bills  to  the  same  effect,  but  all  were  thwarted  by  the 
intrigues  of  Clodius.  At  length  the  consul  P.  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  on  the  suggestion  of  his  colleague  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
carried  a  law  on  the  4th  of  August,  B.C.  57,  by  which  Cicero  was 
formally  recalled  from  exile.  Exactly  one  month  later  he  arrived 
at  Rome,  where  his  return  resembled  a  magnificent  triumph: 
this  afforded  him  some  consolation  for  his  sufferings.  Pompey 
was  now  friendly  towards  Cicero,  but  only  because  he  was  at 
variance  with  Clodius ;  and  Cicero  immediately  after  his  return 
showed  his  gratitude  by  supporting  a  bill  proposed  by  the 
consuls,  that  Pompey  should  be  invested  with  the  superintendence 
of  all  the  importations  of  grain,  with  proconsular  power  in  all 
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the  proYinces  for  five  years,  and  with  the  command  of  fifteen 
legions/ 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Borne,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  in  consequence  probably  of 
the  loss  of  the  fair  island  of  Cyprus;  and  the  wretched  long 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  himself  at 
Alexandria  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight.  He  arrived  at  Home  in  B.C.  57,  and  by  distributing 
large  bribes  among  the  leading  men  he  endeavoured  to  get 
himself  restored.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  in  his  consulship, 
prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  conunission  him  to  re-instate 
Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom;  but  Cato,  who  thought  such  an 
undertaking  dangerous,  caused  the  senate  to  issue  a  decree  that 
Ptolemy  should  not  be  restored  at  all.  Cicero  and  Pompey  took 
part  in  these  discussions,  and  supported  Lentulus,  but  in  vain. 
Afterwards,  A.  Gabinius,  in  his  proconsulship  of  Syria,  in  B.C.  55, 
was  induced  by  the  king,  for  the  enormous  bribe  of  10,000 
talents,  to  restore  him  in  defiance  of  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
In  addition  to  this,  Gabinius  carried  on  in  Syria  a  system  of 
barefaced  extortion,  and  the  eques  C.  Rabirius  was  his  associate 
in  these  disgraceful  proceedings.  On  their  return  to  Rome,  an 
action  for  extortion  was  brought  against  them  both,  and  Cicero 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Pompey  to  undertake  their  defence. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  also  exerted  all  their  powers  to  save 
Gabinius,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  he  was  exiled,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated  and  publicly  sold. 

Meantime  the  internal  condition  of  Rome  became  worse  and 
worse.  In  B.C.  56,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  at  the  desire  of  Caesar, 
tried  to  gain  the  consulship  a  second  time.  All  good  citizens 
opposed  the  scheme,  but  violence  carried  the  day.  L.  Domitius, 
one  of  the  candidates,  who  had  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
propose  to  deprive  Caesar  of  his  legions  and  province,  was 
intimidated  by  armed  soldiers,  and  his  servant  was  cut  down 
before  his  eyes,  to  show  him  what  he  himself  had  to  expect  if  he 

«  Dion.  CtM.  xxxix.  9 ;  Appian,  Bell  Civ.  U.  18  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  49. 
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should  peraeyere  in  hU  suit.  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  aooord- 
ingly  made  consuls  for  B.C.  55.  In  compliance  with  another 
desire  of  Caesar,  they  hired  the  tribune,  C.  Trebonius,  who  by 
force  and  violence  carried  a  law,  by  which  Caesar's  administration 
of  Ghiul  was  prolonged  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  law  ; 
CnuiStts  at  the  same  time  received  Syria  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  and  Pompey  all  Spain,  as  their  provinces,  each  likewise 
for  the  period  of  five  years.  Cato,  who  ventured  to  oppose  this  un- 
constitutional measure,  was  in  dang^  of  losing  his  life.  Pompey 
also  made  some  enactments  concerning  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
bribety  at  elections,  though  it  still  continued  to  be  an  understood 
thing  that  no  one  could  obtain  any  of  the  offices  without  expending 
large  sums  to  bribe  the  electors.  The  law,  therefore,  was  a  mere 
farce ;  or,  at  least,  was  only  intended  to  prevent  a  certain  gross- 
ness  and  openness  of  the  crime,  which  itself  could  not  be 
hindered. 

The  history  of  the  feuds  between  Clodius  and  Milo  forms 
another  very  instructive  instance  of  the  frightful  state  of  society 
in  those  days.  If  we  reflect  that  what  is  related  of  those  two 
must  have  been  the  case  with  hundreds  of  others  whose  position 
was  less  conspicuous,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  insecurity  of 
both  person  and  property  at  that  time  must  have  been  as  great 
as  in  the  most  barbarous  periods  of  the  middle  ages.  Annius 
Milo  and  P.  Clodius  were  bitter  enemies,  and  each  being  in 
constant  dread  of  the  other,  they  never  went  out  without  being 
accompanied  by  bands  of  armed  slaves,  hnetween  whom  bloody 
scenes  were  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  year  B.C.  58,  the  two  parties  met  on  the  Appian  road, 
and  a  scuflle  ensued,  in  which  Clodius,  who  was  then  a  candidate 
for  the  praetorship,  was  killed.  Milo  was  charged  with  having 
murdered  him;  and  the  friends  and  partisans  of  each  threw 
Rome  into  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  for  many  months  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  the  consular  elections :  Rome  was  in  a 
condition  of  anarchy  until  Pompey  was  made  sole  consul,  an 
appointment  which  had  never  taken  place  before  in  the  history  of 
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Eome.  Milo,  who  was  at  the  time  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, was  brought  to  trial  about  three  months  after  the  affray, 
and  was  defended  by  Cicero.  Pompey,  who  was  unfavourable  to 
Milo,  had  taken  such  extraordinary  measures  for  the  trial,  the 
whole  forum  being  surrounded  by  armed  soldiers,  that  Cicero, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  lost  his  self-possession.  He  was  so 
intimidated  that  he  was  unable  to  plead  for  Milo,  who  was 
accordingly  condemned,  and  went  into  exile  at  Marseilles.*  The 
year  after  this,  B.C.  61,  Cicero,  though  very  reluctantly,  under- 
took the  administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia,  which  was 
then  threatened  by  the  Parthians. 

'  The  oration  for  Milo  still  extant  saying  :  **  If  you  had   delivered  this 

vn»  written  by  Cicero  afterwards.  He  speech  at  my  trial,  I  should  not  now 

sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Milo,  who  after  be  eating  the  fine  fish  of  Marseilles.** 
having  penucd  it,  wrote  to  Cicero 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

J.  CAESAR*8  CAMPAIOIfS  IN  OAtJL — ^THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ITALT — UNFOBTUNATR 
WAR  OF  CRABSU8  AGAINST  THB  PARTHIANS — EVENTS  WBICH  LED  TO 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN    POMPET   AND  CAESAR. 

The  campaigns  of  Caesar  iii  Gaul,  from  B.C.  58  to  B.C.  50, 
are  amoni^  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  man ;  and  the 
more  so  because  we  possess  a  very  accurate  acooimt  of  them  by 
the  great  general  himself,  with  a  supplementary  part  which  was 
probably  written  by  his  friend  A.  Hirtius.  As  this  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  all,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  outline  of 
the  principal  events  and  a  few  general  observations.  Caesar  in 
his  general  conduct  showed  a  mind  which  controlled  aU  events, 
even  the  most  untoward :  he  saw  through  everything,  acted  with 
the  utmost  caution  and  decision,  and  attached  to  himself  the 
hearts  of  all  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner  that  with  him  and 
for  him  they  did  everything  and  gladly  ventured  on  the  boldest 
undertakings.  But  far  different  was  his  conduct  towards  the 
barbarians :  in  regard  to  them  Caesar  was  no  better  than  all 
other  Romans,  with  the  exceptions  only  of  the  Gracchi  and 
Sertorius ;  the  lives  of  thousands  of  barbarians  were  sacrificed 
without  a  scruple,  and  no  means,  however  bad  and  immoral, 
were  neglected  if  they  did  but  contribute  to  establish  Rome's 
dominion  and  Caesar's  greatness:  he  who  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  mild  and  forgiving  acted  in  Gaul  with  almost 
unparalleled  cruelty.  But  whatever  were  the  sufferings  which  he 
inflicted  upon  Gaul  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  one  circum- 
stance may,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  a  compensation ;  namely, 
that  through  Caesar's  campaigns  those  countries  were  drawn  into 
the  current  of  Roman  civilisation. 
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At  the  time  when  Caesar  arrived  in  Gaul  tliat  country  was  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement ;  the  Helvetii,  a  Gallic  tribe  dwell- 
ing between  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  river  Bhine, 
and  Mount  Jura,  had  been  induced  by  Orgetorix,  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  man  among  them,  to  quit  their  country 
and  seek  new  homes  in  western  or  southern  Graul.  It  may  be 
that  they  were  induced  to  make  this  extraordinary  movement  by 
the  fact,  that  they  were  pressed  on  the  north  or  east  by  the 
advance  of  the  German  tribes,  some  of  which  had  already  crossed 
the  Ehiue.  Although  their  lead  Orgetorix  died,  the  deluded 
people  were  determined  to  carry  out  their  plan ;  and  after  having 
burnt  all  their  towns  and  villages  they  marched  into  the  country 
of  the  Sequani.  Three  of  their  clans  had  already  crossed  the 
river  Arar  (Saone),  and  the  fourth  called  the  Tigurine,  was  still 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  when  Caesar,  who  apprehended 
great  danger  to  the  Eoman  province  of  Gaul,  arrived  with  his 
legions  and  attacked  the  Tigurini,  who  were  taken  by  surprise 
and  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  pursued  the  other  three 
clans,  and  fought  a  battle  with  them  near  the  town  of  Bibracte 
( Autun),  in  which  the  Helvetii  after  a  severe  conflict  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  survivors  took  to  flight.  Being  again 
overtaken  by  Caesar  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to 
return  to  their  own  devastated  country.  When  the  Helvetii  left 
their  native  land,  their  number,  comprising  women  and  children, 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  368,000  :  of  these  only  110,000 
survived  to  return  home. 

Gaul  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  tribes : 
party  feeling  extended  even  to  towns  and  families,  which  were 
rent  asunder  by  political  disputes.  The  form  of  government 
among  most  of  the  tribes  was  of  a  republican  nature;  but 
the  greatest  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  (the  priests) 
and  the  nobles,  while  the  people  were  greatly  oppressed,  and  were 
little  better  than  the  serfs  of  the  nobles.  One  among  the  Gallic 
tribes  always  held  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  rest,  resembling 
that  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Greece. 
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In  former  times  this  supremacy  belonged  to  tlie  Arverni,  but 
afterwards  the  Aedui  rose  by  their  side  claiming  the  same  dis- 
tinction. They  succeeded,  and  after  the  war  of  the  Bomana 
against  the  Allobrogians  in  B.C.  121,  the  Aedui  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Mends  and  allies  of  the  Eoman  people.  As  the 
power  of  the  Arvemi  declined,  that  of  the  Sequani  rose ;  and 
during  the  disputes  of  the  latter  with  the  Aedui,  they  inyited  the 
Germans  to  come  to  Graul  and  assist  them  against  their  rivals. 
This  seems  to  have  happened  about  the  year  B.C.  72.  Accord- 
ingly Ariovistus,  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  crossed  the  Bhine  with  an 
army  of  15,000  men,  and  again  and  again  defeated  the  Aedui. 
But  he  also  compelled  the  Sequani  to  give  up  to  him  one-third 
of  their  territory :  with  this  he  rewarded  his  men,  and  finally 
settled  in  the  country.  Other  swarms  of  Germans  followed  his 
example,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Gaul.  As  Ariovistus  had 
been  honoured  by  the  senate  in  Caesar's  own  consulship  with  the 
title  of  king  and  friend,  Caesar  had  no  right  to  make  war  upon 
him ;  but  at  the  request  of  the  Aedui,  Caesar  with  his  army  pene- 
trated into  the  country  of  the  Sequani  and  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  Yesontio  (Besan9on)  on  the  river  Dubis  (Doubs),  and 
some  days  later  he  fought  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  the  Suevi 
were  completely  defeated,  and  Ariovistus  with  a  few  survivors  fled 
across  the  Bhine,  whither  Caesar  was  wise  enough  not  to  foUow 
him.  These  two  great  and  glorious  battles,  which  were  fought 
by  Caesar  in  his  first  campaign,  raised  his  fame  in  all  parts  of 
Gaul,  and  the  more  so  because  the  Suevi  had  been  heretofore 
believed  to  be  invincible. 

In  the  second  year  of  Caesar's  administration  of  Gaul,  B.C.  57, 
all  the  Belgian  tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  between  the  Sdne, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Bhine,  formed  a  confederacy  and  rose  in 
arms  against  the  Bomans,  by  whose  success  they  were  alarmed ; 
and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  after  Caesar's  victory  over 
Ariovistus  something  had  happened  which  caused  this  general 
apprehension.  The  army  of  Belgians  amounted  to  800,000 
men :  the  Bemi  alone,  into  whose  country  Caesar  marched  first. 
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did  not  join  their  countrymen,  but  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Bomans.  Caesar  contrived  to  separate  the  formidable  army  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  defeat  the  different  tribes 
one  after  another.  The  brave  Nervii  held  out  longest,  and 
brought  Caesar's  army  into  great  peril ;  but  in  the  end  they  also 
were  completely  defeated  in  so  bloody  a  battle  that  out  of  60,000 
only  500  survived.  At  the  same  time  (Jaesar  received  intelligence 
that  his  legate  M.  Crassus  had  subdued  the  Yeneti,  Unelli,  and 
several  other  tribes  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul.  The  happy  issue 
of  this  brilliant  campaign,  by  which  the  Bomans  became  masters 
of  the  greater  part  of  northern  Gaul,  was  celebrated  at  Bome 
with  public  thanksgivings  for  fifkeen  days.  While  Caesar  was  in 
his  winter  quarters,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  B.C.  56, 
while  he  was  in  Italy,  the  maritime  tribes  in  the  north-west  of 
Gaul,  some  of  whom  had  submitted  the  year  before,  formed  a 
powerful  confederacy  against  him.  Caesar  himself  undertook 
the  war  against  the  Yeneti,  while  his  legates  were  sent  into  other 
parts.  The  Yeneti  were  defeated,  and  treated  most  crueUy  by 
the  conqueror,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  other 
tribes.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  Caesar  marched  into 
the  country  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii,  who  were  still  in  arms, 
and  ravaged  their  fields  and  villages  in  a  frightful  manner.  His 
legates  in  the  meantime  subdued  the  other  revolted  tribes ;  and 
Crassus,  not  without  great  difficulty,  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  Aquitania. 

Gaul  was  so  much  weakened  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  three 
years,  that  for  the  present  the  people  could  not  think  of  venturing 
upon  a  fresh  war  against  the  Bomans ;  but  Caesar  was  anxious 
to  gain  new  victories,  and  to  keep  his  legions  in  activity,  in 
order  that  the  people  at  Bome  might  not  forget  him.  An 
opportunity  soon  offered.  The  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  twv 
German  tribes  which  had  been  driven  out  of  their  own  country 
by  the  Suevi,  had  crossed  the  Bhine  not  far  from  its  mouth,  and 
intended  to  settle  in  Gaul.  This,  however,  Caesar  determined 
to  prevent,  and  marched  against  them ;  upon  which  the  Germans 
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began  to  negotiate  witli  him.  While  the  negotiations  were  going 
on,  a  body  of  German  cavalry  defeated  a  part  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
cayabry.  The  next  day  all  the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar's 
camp  to  apologise  for  what  had  happened.  But  Caesar,  instead 
of  hst«ning  to  them,  detained  them^  and  led  out  his  army  to 
attack  the  Grermans,  who  being  deprived  of  their  leaders  made 
but  feeble  resistance  and  were  neai-ly  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Boman  cavaby.  The  remainder  fled  across  the  river  into  Ger- 
many. This  piece  of  treachery,  which  Caesar  himself  relates 
without  the  least  scruple,  is  one  of  the  foulest  acts  of  his  life  : 
when  it  became  known  at  Home,  honest  Cato  proposed  to  the 
senate  that  Caesar  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians  to 
atone  for  his  guilt.*  After  this  victory  Caesar  went  up  the 
Ehine,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Ubii  to  assist  them  against  the 
Suevi :  he  built  a  wooden  bridge  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Neuwied,  and  marched  across  the  Bhine  into  Grermany.  The 
only  object  of  this  invasion  seems  to  have  been  to  strike  terror 
into  the  Germans ;  for  aller  having  ravaged  the  territory  of  the 
Sigambri  for  eighteen  days  he  returned  to  Gaul  and  broke  down 
the  bridge.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  was 
already  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  make  an  expedition  into  Britain, 
which  had  been  long  known  by  that  name,  but  was  believed  to 
be  inaccessible.  It  seems  to  have  had  a  charm  for  Caesar  to 
invade  an  island  upon  which  no  foreign  enemy  had  yet  set  his 
foot ;  for  he  could  not  expect  any  great  booty,  and  the  districts 
from  which  the  ancients  derived  their  tin  were  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island.  He  took  with  him  only  two  legions, 
with  which  he  sailed  from  the  port  of  Itius  (probably  Whitsand, 
between  Calais  and  Boulogne),  and  afler  a  severe  struggle  with 
the  natives  eifected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South  Foreland. 
Some  of  the  British  tribes  sent  offers  of  submission  to  Caesar, 
but  when  they  heard  that  a  great  part  of  the  Boman  fleet  had 
been  destroyed  they  took  up  arms  again.  Having  been  defeated, 
they  again  o£fered  to  submit.     The  season  being  already  far 

^  Plut.  Cat.  Min,  51,  Caet.  22 ;  Appian,  De  Beb.  QaU.  18. 
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advanced,  Caesar  accepted  their  submission,  only  demanding 
double  the  number  of  hostages  they  had  given  before,  and 
returned  to  Gaul  just  before  the  day  of  the  equinox.  Although 
no  conquests  had  been  made  in  this  campaign,  still  Ids  victory 
over  the  GFermans,  and  his  invasion  of  Britain,  seem  to  have 
created  such  wonder  and  admiration  at  Eome,  that  the  senate 
decreed  public  thanksgivings  for  twenty  days,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Cato. 

The  campaign  of  the  year  B.C.  64  was  opened  with  a  war 
against  the  Treviri,  and  some  of  the  Belgian  tribes,  which  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  revolt.  When  peace  was  restored  among 
them,  Caesar  determined  td  make  a  second  expedition  into  Britain. 
With  an  army  of  five  legions  he  sailed  from  the  port  of  Itius, 
and  landed  at  the  same  place  as  before.  The  Britons  gave  the 
supreme  command  to  a  chief,  Cassivelaunus,  whose  territories 
lay  north  of  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames),  and  fought  bravely 
against  the  invader,  but  were  defeated  in  several  engagements. 
Caesar  then  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  only  place  where  it  was 
fordable,  probably  at  Coway  Stakes,  near  Oatlands,  took  the 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  present 
counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  Cassivelaunus  was  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace ;  and  Caesar,  having  received  hostages  and  settled 
the  annual  tribute  which  Britain  was  to  pay  to  Eome.  returned 
to  Gkml  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  He  left  no  troops  nor 
garrisons  in  Britain,  and  accordingly  the  obedience  and  submis- 
sion of  the  Britons  was  at  an  end  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the 
island. 

During  the  ensidng  winter  Caesar  was  obliged  to  place  his 
army  in  different  parts  of  Gaul  in  consequence  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  his  forces  being  thus  divided,  the 
Gauls  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their 
independence.  The  detachment  under  his  legate  Sabinus  was 
destroyed  by  the  Eburones  almost  to  a  man,  and  the  camp  of 
CI.  Cicero  would  have  experienced  the  same  fate  had  not  Caesar 
himself  come  to  its  assistance. 
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The  partial  success  of  the  Eburones  encouraged  several  other 
Ghillic  tribes  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  in  b.o.  53,  and  attempt 
to  recover  their  independence.  But  Caesar  increased  his  forces 
and  easily  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insurgents.  As  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  he  again  crossed  the  Bhine 
at  a  point  somewhat  higher  up  the  river  than  the  first  time. 
The  Ubii  submitted  to  him,  and  he  advanced  into  the  country  of 
the  Suevi.  But  the  latter  retreated  into  their  forests  and  fast- 
nesses, and  Caesar,  unable  to  overtake  them,  again  re-crossed 
the  Bhine,  having  gained  by  this  second  invasion  just  as  little  as 
by  the  first.  On  his  return,  finding  Ambiorix,  the  chief  of  the 
Eburones,  still  in  arms,  he  made  the  strongest  efforts  to  subdue 
him :  the  country  of  the  Eburones  was  laid  waste  in  a  frightful 
manner,  and  the  troops  of  Ambiorix  were  repeatedly  defeated, 
but  he  himself  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans.  The  Sigambri  also  crossed  the  Bhine,  and  nearly  took 
possession  of  Cicero's  camp.  Some  of  the  ringleaders  of  these 
insurrections  fell  into  the  hands  of  Caesar :  this  incensed  aU  the 
tribes  of  Gaul,  and  their  hatred  of  the  Boman  yoke  became  so 
intense,  that  the  whole  of  central  Graul  conspired  against  it, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  Caesar's  victories  seemed  to  be  lost.  The 
insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Camutes,  but  it  spread  with 
such  rapidity  that  in  a  very  short  time  nearly  the  whole  of  Ghiul 
was  in  arms.  Even  the  Aedui,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  the 
friends  of  Bome,  after  a  while  joined  the  rebels,  whose  leader 
was  Yercingetorix,  a  noble  Arvemian,  a  man  worthy  of  his  post, 
and  by  far  the  ablest  general  whom  Caesar  had  yet  encountered 
in  Gaul. 

Under  such  circumstances  Caesar  entered  on  his  seventh  cam- 
paign in  B.C.  52,  even  before  the  end  of  the  winter.  After 
having  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  Boman  province,  he  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Arvemi  (Auvergne).  In  that  year  Caesar's 
genius  displayed  itself  more  strikingly  than  ever :  he  acted  with 
the  utmost  prudence,  and  yet  with  a  quickness  which  astonished 
his  enemies.     In  a  short  time  he  conquered  the  most  important 
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towns  of  the  Gauls ;  and  Vercingetorix,  in  order  to  impede  his 
progress,  prevailed  on  the  Gauls  to  lay  waste  their  country. 
Ayaricum  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bituriges,  being  spared, 
was  laid  siege  to  by  Caesar,  who,  after  a  most  gallant  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  took  the  place,  and  ordered  the 
whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be  butchered 
indiscriminately.  Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  parts, 
and  with  six  legions  laid  siege  to  Gergovia ;  but  having  received 
a  severe  repulse  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  town,  and  being 
informed  of  the  revolt  of  the  Aedui,  he  raised  the  siege,  and, 
not  without  great  danger,  contrived  to  join  the  other  part  of  his 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  Labienus.  The  insurrection  of 
the  Aedui  filled  the  Gauls  with  fresh  courage,  and  led  Caesar, 
who  began  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  province,  to  march  south- 
ward into  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  swarms  of  Grauls  who  attacked  him  on  his  road.  Yercingetorix 
now  retreated  to  Alesia  (Alise  in  Burgundy),  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Eomans.  He  took  refuge  in  the  town,  which  was 
considered  impregnable,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  succours  from 
his  countrymen.  Caesar  laid  siege  to  Alesia,  but  soon  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  numerous  army  of  Gauls.  His  genius, 
however,  prevented  Yercingetorix  from  breaking  through  the 
Boman  lines,  and  routed  the  Gallic  army,  so  that  Alesia  was 
ultimately  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender.  Yercingetorix,  who 
wished  to  save  the  lives  of  his  people,  desired  that  he,  who  was 
the  cause  of  the  war,  might  be  delivered  up  to  Caesar.  On  that 
occasion  Caesar  again  acted  with  unpardonable  cruelty;  for 
instead  of  treating  his  humbled  enemy  with  generosity,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  chains  until  his  triumph,  and  after- 
wards put  him  to  death.  The  fall  of  Alesia  being  followed  by 
the  submission  of  the  Aedui  and  Arverni,  Caesar  resolved  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Bibracte  in  the  country  of  the  Aedui.  The  fate  of 
Gaul  was  now  determined,  though  some  tribes  still  remained  in 
arms,  and  formed  fresh  plans  against  the  Bomans.  Caesar  spent 
the  summer  of  B.C.  51  in  reducing  those  tribes.     The  Belgians 
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now  also  began  to  stir,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  Gaul  was 
completely  exhausted,  and  was  unable  to  offer  any  efficient 
resistance  to  the  Soman  arms.  After  haying  effected  the  paci- 
fication of  Gaul,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  in  the 
newly  conquered  countries,  he  went,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  50, 
to  Cisalpine  Gktul,  leaving  his  army  in  the  districts  beyond  the 
Alps.  Gkiul  was  at  that  time  a  rich  countiy,  and  Caesar  had 
amassed  immense  treasures ;  his  soldiers  were  attached  to  him 
with  their  whole  hearts ;  and  in  Home  and  Italy  his  achievements 
had  raised  the  greatest  admiration  of  his  talent  and  valour. 
Three  hundred  tribes  are  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  him ; 
and  the  supremacy  of  Some  was  recognised  by  the  Helvetii,  the 
Gauls,  and  the  Belgians. 

During  these  years  of  active  engagement  in  Graul,  Caesar, 
who  had  a  watchful  eye  upon  every  thing  that  was  going  on 
in  Some,  kept  his  friends  there  in  such  incessant  activity  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  cause  and  party,  that  his  enemies 
began  to  be  alarmed.  We  have  already  seen  in  what  manner 
L.  Domitiub  was  led  to  desist  from  his  suit  for  the  consul- 
ship of  B.C.  55.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  56,  when  Pompey,  in  the 
capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  supplies  of  com,  was  sent  by 
the  senate  to  Sardinia,  Caesar  contrived  to  meet  Pompey  and 
Crassus  at  Luca,  in  the  north  of  Etruria,  because  there  had  been 
some  ill-feeling  between  Pompey  and  Crassus.  Caesar  not  only 
brought  about  a  reconciliation,  but,  to  thwart  Domitius,  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the 
consulship  of  B.C.  55,  and  to  promise  him  to  make  the  regula- 
tions for  the  provinces  which  were  noticed  above,  and  which 
were  effected  by  the  laws  of  the  tribune  Trebonius.  Pompey  at  the 
same  time  tried  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
schemes  of  the  three  confederates,  by  building  and  inaugurating 
a  stone  theatre,  the  first  that  was  ever  erected  at  Some,'  and  by 
public  games  and  festivities  of  every  description.  Julia  the 
daughter  of  Caesar,  who  was  married  to  Pompey,  was  during 

Dion  Oaflt.  xTxix.  38  ;  ?1at.  Pomp,  52. 
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her  lifetime  a  etrong  bond  of  union  between  the  two,  and  any 
outbreak  of  hostilities  would  perhaps  have  been  prevented  by  her 
influence ;  but  in  B.C.  64  she  died  in  child-bed,  and  her  infant 
suryiyed  her  only  a  few  days.  This  event  rent  the  tie  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey  completely  asunder,  and  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  Pompey  manifested  itself  but  too  soon  afterwards. 

Crassus,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  in 

B.C.  65,  went  to  his  province  of  Syria;  and  hoping  to  satiate 

his  avarice  with  the  treasures  of  Asia,  prepared  for  war  against 

the  Parthians.      He  plundered  wherever  he  went,  and  from  the 

temple  of  Jerusalem  alone  took  2000  talents.     After  having 

spent  the  winter  in  Syria,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  in  B.C.  64, 

and  entered  Mesopotamia.     As  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 

country,  and  was  obliged  to  trust  to  guides,  he  allowed  himself 

and  his  army  to  be  led  by  a  crafty  Arabian  chief  of  the  name  of 

Abgarus  into  one  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia.     He 

there  found  himself  in  a  most  dangerous  position   and  was 

attacked  by  the  Parthians.     Having  sustained  considerable  loss, 

he  withdrew  to  Carrhae,  but  there  again  was  surrounded  by  the 

enemy.    During  an  interview  with  the  Parthian  commander, 

into  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled,  he  was  on  the  point 

of  being  taken  prisoner  when,  in  attempting  to  escape,  he  fell 

by  an  unknown  hand,  and  his  son,  who  displayed  the  utmost 

gallantry  on  that  occasion,  was  cut  down  almost  before  his 

father's  eyes.     This  sad  catastrophe  took  place  in  B.C.  63  :  the 

Boman  army  was  nearly  annihilated,  for  20,000  are  said  to  have 

lost  their  lives  in  the  expedition,  and  10,000,  with  the  fioman 

camp,  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthian  conquerors.     Their 

king  Orodes,  to  whom  the  head  of  Crassus  .was  afterwards 

brought,  caused  it  to  be  filled  with  melted  gold,  saying,  "  Sate 

thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which  in  life  thou  wert  so  greedy." 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  Boman  army,  under  C.  Cassius  Lon- 

ginus,  escaped  to  Syria ;  but  the  Parthian  war  was  not  brought 

to  a  dose  till  B.C.  61,  when  Bibulus  was  proconsul  of  Syria. 

By  the  death  of  Crassus,  the  triumvirate  was  changed  into  a 
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daumvirate ;  but  as  the  friendship  which  had  existed  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar  began  to  cool  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Julia,  many  a  one  must  have  foreseen  that,  sooner  or  later, 
matters  would  come  to  a  crisis  between  the  two.  Pompey  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  Some,  and  carried  on  the  administration  of 
his  province  of  Spain  through  his  legates,  whereby  he  did  not 
risk  his  military  reputation,  while  at  the  same  time  he  kept  up 
an  army  ready  to  obey  his  commands.  The  princely  manner  in 
which  he  lived,  together  with  his  obvious  endeavours  to  place 
himself  as  dictator  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  filled  many  of 
the  intelligent  citizens  with  fear  and  jealousy  :  Cato  publicly 
denounced  his  unconstitutional  powers  and  ambitious  schemes. 
The  optimates,  as  a  body,  however,  dung  to  him,  believing  him 
to  be  the  only  safeguard  against  Caesar.  The  consular  elections, 
in  B.C.  68,  were  delayed  for  a  long  time  by  the  riots  occasioned 
by  Clodius  and  his  opponents ;  and  in  the  end,  as  every  one 
feared  lest  Pompey  should  become  dictator,  Cato  himself  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  made  sole  consul,  in  order  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  republic.  Towards  the  end  of  Februaiy, 
B.C.  52,  Pompey  entered  upon  his  third  consulship  without 
a  colleague,  and  remained  sole  consul  for  five  months,  alter 
which  he  chose  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  his  father-in-law,  for  his 
colleague,  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  to  allay  apprehen- 
sions and  make  the  people  believe  that  he  was  anxious  to  uphold 
the  republican  constitution.  The  aristocracy  therefore  again 
began  to  consider  Pompey  as  their  leader,  and  to  look  forward 
with  greater  apprehensions  than  ever  to  the  expiration  of  Caesar's 
proconsidship  of  Gaul.  But  Pompey,  who  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  break  openly  with  his  rival,  got  a  law  passed  which  empowered 
Caesar  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  coming 
to  Rome  in  person.  Things,  however,  assumed  a  more  and  more 
definite  aspect.  In  B.C.  51,  the  consul,  M.  Claudius  MarceUus, 
a  violent  aristocrat,  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  which  Pompey  had 
secured  for  him.     Marcellua,  in  fact,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
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insulting  Caesar.  The  senatorial  party  secured,  for  the  year 
B.C.  50,  the  election  of  L.  Aemilius  Faulus,  and  C.  Claudius 
Marcellus  to  the  consulship,  and  of  C.  Curio  to  the  tribuneship  : 
all  these  were  beUeved  to  be  the  most  devoted  partisans  of 
Pompey  and  the  senate,  and  it  was  hoped  that  with  their  aid 
Pompey  would  adopt  some  energetic  measure  against  Caesar. 
But  the  latter  contrived,  by  enormous  bribes,  to  gain  over  to  his 
side  the  consul  Aemilius  Paulus,  and  the  bold  and  eloquent 
tribune  C. Curio;  and  he  distributed  with  an  unsparing  hand 
large  sums  of  money  among  the  leading  men  at  Bome.  What 
alarmed  the  aristocracy  most  was  the  fear  lest  Caesar  should  be 
elected  consul  while  he  was  absent  at  the  head  of  his  legions : 
in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  consul,  C.  Marcellus,  proposed  in 
the  senate  that  Caesar  should  be  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
command  before  the  end  of  the  year,  B.C.  50.  But  this  was 
unreasonable,  as  his  command  ought  to  have  lasted  till  the  end 
of  B.C.  49,  and  Caesar's  life  would  not  have  been  safe  if  he  had 
ventured  to  come  to  Eome  as  a  private  person :  Curio,  however, 
interposed  his  veto,  and  rendered  the  proposal  of  Marcellus 
ineffectual. 

In  the  spring  of  B.C.  50,  when  Caesar  came  to  Cisalpine 
Gbul,  he  was  received  in  all  the  towns  with  the  greatest  applause 
and  enthusiasm.  He  then  returned  across  the  Alps  to  muster 
all  the  troops  he  had  at  his  command ;  but  at  the  request  of 
the  senate  he  gave  up  two  legions,  which  were  said  to  be 
wanted  for  the  Parthian  war,  though  he  well  knew  that  it  was 
only  to  weaken  his  power,  and  that  they  would  probably  be 
employed  against  himself.  Having  placed  his  eight  remaining 
legions  in  winter  quarters  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he  himself 
returned  to  the  north  of  Italy  with  a  very  small  part  of  his 
forces,  intending  to  spend  the  winter  at  Eavenna,  not  far  from  the 
frontier  of  his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Though  he  knew  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  aristocracy,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
senate,  expressing  his  readiness  to  disband  his  army  if  Pompey 
would  do  the  same ;  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
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the  senate  even  allowed  the  letter  to  be  read :  and  on  the  motion 
of  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  a  decree  was  passed  peremp- 
torily commanding  Caesar  to  disband  his  army  by  a  certain  day, 
and  declaring  him  a  public  enemy  if  he  should  refuse  to  obey. 
Two  tribunes,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius,  opposed  the  decree, 
but  in  vain;  and  as  it  was  evident  that  Pompey  was  now  resolved 
to  crush  Caesar  if  he  could,  they  fled  in  disguise  to  Caesar,  and 
called  upon  him  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of  the  tribunes. 
This  was  the  decisiye  moment.  The  senate  ordered  the  magis- 
trates at  Rome  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  ;  th^ 
then  entrusted  to  Pompey  the  whole  management  of  the  war, 
desired  him  to  levy  troops,  and  placed  large  sums  of  money  at 
his  disposal.  Pompey  all  along  had  no  apprehensions;  he  thought 
it  impossible  that  Caesar  should  ever  march  against  him ;  he 
trusted  to  his  great  fame,  and  fancied  that  at  his  first  call  all 
Italy  would  flock  around  him.  Every  precaution,  therefore,  was 
neglected;  and  the  only  military  force  which  Pompey  had  in 
Italy  were  the  two  legions  which  Caesar  had  sent  from  GkiuL 
Pompey  and  the  aristocracy  had  further  indulged  in  the  idle  belief 
that  Caesar's  troops  were  worn  out  by  their  long  fatigues,  and 
were  ready  to  desert  their  leader  on  the  first  opportunity.  But 
the  senatorial  party  had  so  much  miscalculated  the  sympathies 
of  the  Italians,  that  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  rabe  an  army, 
and  the  soldiers  that  were  enlisted  were  resolved  to  pass  over  to 
Caesar  as  soon  as  possible.  Every  thing  was  thus  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  confusion,  when  the  tidings  came  that  Caesar  was 
approaching.  Pompey  himself  being  quite  bewildered,  was  ad- 
vised by  Cicero  to  negotiate  with  Caesar;  but  the  folly  and 
presumption  of  the  senatorial  party  would  not  hear  of  any  such 
thing,  and  the  storm,  which  had  long  been  gathering,  burst  forth 
with  irresistible  fury. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ClYIL  WAB  BRTWEBN  CAESAR  AND  POMPST — BATTLE  OF  PHABSALUS  A.XD 
POM  pet's  flight  and  death — THE  ALEXANDRINE  WAR — WAR  AGAlNtf 
PHARNACBS   AND  CAESAR'S    RETURN  TO   ITALY. 

When  Caesar  was  informed  of  the  last  decree  of  the  senate, 
and  the  tribunes  arrived  at  Eavenna  to  implore  his  protection, 
he  assembled  his  soldiers  and  called  upon  them  to  remain  faithful 
to  him:  as  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  follow  him  whither- 
soever he  might  lead  them,  he  marched  towards  the  little  river 
Bubicon,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  his  province  of 
Cisalpine  Graul  and  Italy,  and  which,  without  the  permission  of 
the  senate,  no  general  was  allowed  to  cross  with  an  army.  When 
he  arrived  on  its  bank,  he  hesitated  for  a  time  whether  he  should 
sacrifice  himself,  or  commit  the  illegal  act :  at  length,  however, 
having  formed  his  resolution,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  die  is  cast," 
and  crossed  the  river  with  only  one  legion.  His  other  troops 
were  still  in  Transalpine  G^ul,  but  had  received  orders  to  follow 
him.  He  had  indeed  reason  to  hasten,  as  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  prevent  his  enemies  from  completing  the  preparations  they 
were  making.  But  his  popularity  was  so  great  that  the  towns 
of  Ariminum,  Pisanum,  Anoona,  Iguvium,  and  Auximum,  opened 
their  gates  to  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  and  his  progress  was 
like  a  triumph.  At  Bome  every  one  was  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation, and  Fompey  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  for  he  had  con- 
fidently expected  that  all  Caesar*s  troops  would  desert  their  leader 
and  flock  to  his  standard,  and  with  his  few  and  unsoldierly 
recruits  he  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Bome.  He  there- 
fore quitted  the  city  in  the  evening,  without  even  taking  with  him 
the  money  from  the  public  treasury,  and  at  his  bidding  the  consuls, 
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senators,  and  other  men  of  rank  and  distinction  followed  him. 
He  first  went  to  Capua,  and  thenoe  to  Bnmdusium,  whence  he 
intended  to  proceed  to  Greece.    This  disgraceful  flight  produced 
the  greatest  confusion  and  despondency  among  those  who  could 
not  leave  the  city,  for  on  the  one  hand  they  were  denounced  as 
partisans  of  Caesar  and  threatened  with  all  possible  punishments 
by  Pompey,  while,  on  the  other  liand,  they  anticipated  nothing 
short  of  the  hoiTors  of  the  times  of  Marius  and  Sulla  if  Caesar 
should  enter  the  city.      Caesar  in  the  mean  time  continued  his 
march  towards  Corfinium.     This  town  was  occupied  by  a  strong 
garrison  under  the  command  of  L.  Domitius,  who  had  been 
appointed  to   succeed  Caesar  in  the   administration  of  Graul. 
Here  again  the  popidarity  of  Caesar's  cause  soon  became  manifest, 
for  the  soldiers  deserted  Domitius,  and  went  over  to  Caesar ;  and 
as  Pompey  sent  no  succours,  Domitius,  being  unable  to  maintain 
himself,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.    The  moderation 
and  clemency  which  Caesar  showed  here  as  well  as  in  other 
places  won  for  him  the  hearts  of  all  Italy,  and  his  popularity 
increased  while  that  of  Pompey  diminished  the  farther  he  removed 
from  Home. 

Pompey  reached  Bnindusium  before  the  arrival  of  Caesar, 
who  pursued  his  enemy  thither,  leaving  Bome  for  the  present. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  Pompey  fled  from  Bnindusium  to  Dyr- 
rhachium,  Caesar  not  being  able  to  prevent  or  to  follow  him,  as 
he  had  no  ships.  Cicero,  who  had  accompanied  Pompey  as  far 
as  Brundusium,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  negotiate 
with  his  enemy,  remained  in  Italy,  and  was  requested  by  Caesar 
to  keep  quiet.  After  the  departure  of  Pompey,  all  Italy  joined 
Caesar.  He  now  proceeded  to  Bome,  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  legates  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
who  had  a  powerful  army  at  their  command,  and  might  easily 
transfer  the  war  into  Italy.  On  his  arrival  in  Bome,  he  behaved 
with  great  mildness,  but  acted  in  every  respect  like  a  sovereign. 
When  he  wanted  to  take  the  money  from  the  public  treasury  for 
his  own  purposes,  the  tribune  L.  MeteUus  opposed  him ;  but 
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Caesar  threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  broke  open  the  treasury, 
and  took  what  he  wanted.  After  a  short  stay  at  Borne,  he 
hastened  to  the  north  of  Italy,  in  order  to  march  through  Graul 
into  Spain ;  some  of  his  friends  were  left  in  charge  of  Borne  and 
Italy ;  others  were  dispatched  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Africa,  and 
lUyricum,  to  oppose  the  Fompeians  in  those  parts.  When 
Caesar  arrived  at  Massilia,  which  was  attached  to  the  interest  of 
Pompey,  the  citizens  of  the  place  refused  to  admit  him,  where- 
npoii  he  at  once  laid  siege  to  the  town ;  but  not  being  able  to 
take  it  immediately,  he  left  his  legates  C.  Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus, 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  to  continue  the  siege,  and  he  himself 
proceeded  to  Spain. 

On  the  approach  of  Caesar,  Afranius  and  Petreius  united  their 
forces,  five  legions,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilerda  (Lerida  in 
Catalonia),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sicoris  (Segre),  whilst 
M.  Terentius  Yarro  protected  the  western  part  of  Spain  with  two 
legions.  Caesar,  who  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties, 
suffered  several  reverses;  but  in  the  end  he  reduced  his  enemies 
so  much  that  they  were  compelled  to  surrender,  nearly  all  their 
troops  having  passed  over  to  Caesar.  Afranius  and  Petreius 
were  dismissed  uninjured,  a  part  of  their  army  was  disbanded, 
and  the  rest  joined  the  army  of  the  conqueror.  Ail  er  this  victory, 
there  was  no  army  in  Spain  capable  of  offering  any  further 
resistance,  and  when  Caesar  arrived  at  Corduba  (Cordova),  Yarro 
likewise  surrendered.  The  whole  Spanish  campai^^  lasted  not 
longer  than  forty  days,  within  which  short  period  all  Spain  was 
reduced,  and  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul.  Massilia  had  not  yet 
surrendered,  and  was  still  besieged;  but  soon  after  Caesar's 
appearance  before  its  gates,  it  was  compelled  to  yield ;  and  Caesar 
again  showed  gpreat  generosity  towards  this  city,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  most  ancient  allies  of  Bome.  During  Caesar's  Spanish 
campaign,  C.  Curio,  who  had  gone  to  Sicily,  took  possession  of 
that  ishind,  Cato,  the  praetor,  having  quitted  it.  Curio  then 
crossed  over  into  Afirica,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Pompeian 
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party.  There  he  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition ;  and 
in  a  battle  against  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  who  supported  P.  Atius 
Varus,  a  Pompeian  commander,  he  was  defeated  and  killed. 
C.  Antonius,  who  had  gone  to  Illyricum,  was  as  unfortunate  as 
Curio,  his  army  being  defeated  and  himself  taken  prisoner ;  but 
Q.  Valerius,  who  had  been  sent  into  Sardinia,  took  possession  of 
that  island  without  any  opposition.  These  reverses  in  Africa  and 
Illyricum,  however,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Caesar's 
own  victory  in  Spain. 

At  the  time  when  Caesar  was  yet  engaged  at  Massilia,  he 
received  intelligence  from  Home  that  he  had  been  nominated 
dictator  by  the  praetor  M.  Lepidus.  This  appointment,  which 
was  illegal,  because  no  praetor  had  a  right  to  nominate  a  dictator, 
had  probably  been  preconcerted  between  Caesar  and  Lepidus,  as 
Caesar  wished  to  return  home  in  some  high  official  character. 
He  now  hastened  to  Bome  to  enter  upon  Ids  new  office ;  but 
after  the  consular  elections,  at  which  he  himself,  and  P.  Servilius 
were  appointed  consuls,  he  laid  down  his  dictatorship,  having 
held  it  only  eleven  days.  This  happened  in  December,  B  c.  49. 
During  hia>  short  dictatorship,  Caesar  passed  several  laws  which 
were  reasonable  and  salutary.  One  of  them  was  calculated  to 
relieve  debtors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  rights  of 
creditors  ;  another  revised  the  sentences  passed  upon  some 
persons  who  had  been  condemned  during  Pompey's  last  consul- 
ship, and  several  exiles  were  accordingly  recalled;  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla  were  restored  to  their 
rights  as  citizens ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between 
the  Po  and  the  Alps  received  the  Boman  franchise  as  a  reward 
for  their  faithful  support  of  Caesar's  cause.  As  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls  now  acquired  the  right  of  wearing  the  dress  of  Boman 
citizens  (the  toga\  their  coimtry  was  thenceforth  called  Gallia 
togata. 

In  the  mean  time  his  army  returned  from  Spain,  and  as  soon 
as  new  legions  were  formed,  Caesar  set  out  in  December,  B.C. 
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49,  from  Borne  for  Brondosiiim  in  pursuit  of  Fompey.  The 
latter  had  not  been  idle  while  Caesar  was  engaged  in  Spain  and 
Italy :  he  had  assembled  troops  in  Qreeoe,  and  collected  money 
from  all  parts,  from  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  from 
Greece  and  Macedonia :  and  he  had  a  large  fleet,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  M.  Bibulus,  who  had  been  Caesar's 
coUeague  in  the  consulship.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  B.C. 
48,  Caesar  sailed  with  seven  legions  to  Epirus,  and  without 
meeting  any  resistance  landed  near  the  Ceraunian  mountains* 
As  he  had  not  ships  enough  to  carry  over  all  his  troops  at  once, 
he  had  to  send  the  vessels  back  to  fetch  the  remainder ;  but  part 
of  them  were  intercepted  on  their  return  by  M.  Bibulus,  who 
put  to  death  every  one  on  board  those  which  fell  into  his  hands. 
A  portion  of  Caesar's  army  was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  for 
the  present  at  Brundusium,  so  that,  in  point  of  numbers  his 
forces  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Fompey ;  but  having  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  knowing  that  he  could  rely  on  his  men,  he 
began  at  once  to  act  on  the  offensive.  He  took  the  towns  of 
Oricum  and  Appolonia  without  much  difficulty,  and  then  hastened 
towards  Dyrrhachium,  where  all  Fompey's  stores  were  deposited. 
But  Fompey,  who  had  spent  the  winter  at  Thessalonica,  and  had 
been  informed  of  Caesar's  movements,  by  quick  marches  reached 
Dyrrhachium  before  him.  Caesar  was  greatly  in  want  of  the 
troops  detained  at  Brundusium ;  and  his  impatience,  it  is  said, 
became  so  great,  that  one  stormy  night  he  embarked  alone  in  a 
boat,  and  attempted  to  get  across  the  Adriatic,  to  see  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  At  last  M.  Antony  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  watchfulness  of  Bibulus,  and  safely  brought  over  the  remainder 
of  Caesar's  army. 

Caesar  now  proceeded  to  besiege  Fompey  in  Dyrrhachium ; 
but  as  the  latter  got  his  supplies  from  the  sea  he  was  not  much 
affected  by  that  measure ;  he  showed  moreover  such  great  reso* 
lution  during  the  siege,  that  on  one  occasion  Caesar's  army  was 
brought  into  imminent  danger.     Caesar's  soldiers  began  to  be 
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desponding,  and  he  himself  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all 
hope  of  success.  The  scantiness  of  provisions,  and  the  epidemic 
diseases  which  hroke  out  among  his  soldiers,  at  length  induced 
him  to  give  up  the  siege  of  Dyrrhachium.  Had  Pompey  known 
how  to  follow  up  his  advantages,  he  might  noW  have  brought  the 
struggle  to  a  conclusion.  His  friends  advised  him  to  return  to 
Ttaly,  or  to  exhaust  and  destroy  his  enemy  by  protracting  the 
war  in  Epirus,  where  he  might  remain  in  constant  communication 
with  the  sea.  But  Caesar,  unconquered  by  his  reverses, 
ventured  on  a  step  which  in  boldness  surpasses  every  thing  that 
he  had  yet  done.  He  marched  from  Dyrrhachium  towards 
Thessaly ;  a  quarter  in  which  he  could  reckon  upon  no  one,  and 
where  every  inch  of  ground  had  to  be  conquered.  Pompey, 
inflated  by  his  success  and  seeing  his  enemy  retreating,  now 
fancied  he  could  decide  the  war  by  a  single  blow ;  accordingly 
he  followed  Caesar,  who  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pharsalus,  or  Pharsalia.  When  Pompey  came  up,  he,  with 
the  more  sensible  of  his  friends,  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  act  with  great  caution,  and  endeavour  to  wear  out  Caesar ; 
but  most  of  his  officers,  flushed  with  their  recent  victory,  insisted 
upon  giving  battle  immediately.  This  was  the  very  thing 
which  Caesar  desired.  Pompey *8  army  was  still  more  than 
double  the  number  of  Caesar's,  but  the  soldiers  of  the  latter 
were  well  trained  and  well  disciplined  veterans,  whereas  those  of 
Pompey  were  for  the  most  part  inexperienced  young  men.  The 
decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  ninth  of  August,  B.C.  48,  in 
the  plain  of  Pharsalus  :  Pompey's  army  was  completely  defeated ; 
and  soon  afterwards  his  camp,  with  all  its  luxuries,  comforts,  and 
treasures,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  During  the 
battle  Caesar  had  given  orders  to  spare  the  lives  of  Eoman 
citizens  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  consequence  of  this  humane 
command  whole  regiments  passed  over  to  him. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalus  at  once  decided  the  fate  of  Pompey 
and  the  republic.     Pompey  lost  all  his  courage  and  his  senses  to 
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boot:, he  fled  from  the  battle-field  to  Lesbos,  and  thence  to 
Cyprus  and  Egypt,  where  he  had  reason  to  hope  he  might  find 
a  favourable  reception,  since  the  father  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  the 
present  king,  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  influence 
of  Pompey.  Ptolemy  was  still  very  young,  and  entirely  under  the 
control  of  his  guardians.  His  father  had  given  directions  in  his 
will  that  he  should  reign  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  Cleopatra  ; 
but  she  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Egypt,  and  was  now  attempting 
to  effect  her  return  by  means  of  an  armed  force  from  Syria.  At 
the  time  when  Pompey  approached  the  Egyptian  coast,  Ptolemy 
and  his  guardians  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount 
Casius  against  Cleopatra.  In  their  camp  was  a  Roman  of  the 
name  of  Septimius,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Egypt  by 
A.  Grabinitts,  when  he  restored  the  king  to  his  throne.  This 
roan  now  advised  the  young  king  to  put  Pompey  to  death,  in 
order  to  secure  the  favour  of  Caesar.  Ptolemy  gave  his  consent ; 
and  on  the  28th  of  September,  Septimius,  who  went  out  in  a 
boat  to  receive  Pompey,  murdered  him  within  sight  of  the  king 
and  of  his  army,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  coast.  His  body 
was  thrown  on  the  coast,  and  left  unburied.  Cornelia,  the  wife 
of  Pompey,  and  Sextus  his  younger  son,  who  were  yet  on  board 
the  ship,  beheld  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  and  took  to  flight. 
Three  days  after  this  event,  Caesar,  accompanied  by  a  small  force, 
arrived  in  Egypt,  whither  he  had  pursued  his  enemy  with  all 
possible  speed.  The  Egyptians  gave  up  to  him  Pompey 's  head 
and  ring,  at  the  sight  of  which  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  moved 
to  tears;  his  generous  soul  was  probably  aflected  by  the 
reooUection  of  his  former  connexion  with  Pompey,  and  by  the 
consideration  of  the  frailty  of  all  human  greatness.  The  body 
was  buried  on  the  coast  by  one  of  Pompey 's  veterans  and 
some  freedmen,  and  a  small  monument  was  erected  over  his 
grave. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Caesar  became  involved  in  a 
war  (commonly  called  the  Alexandrine),  which  detained  him 
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8e?enl  months.    Cleopatra,  by  ber  fasciiuidoiu,  had  suooeeded 
in  winning  th^  conqueror's  heart.    Hiinking  it  necessary  that  he 
ahonld  interfere  on  her  behalf  with  the  affairs  of  Alexandria,  he 
demanded  the  canrying  into  effect  of  the  will  of  the  late  king, 
that  Cleopatra  and  her  brother  Ptolemy  Dionysus  should  reign 
together.    Hus  demand  being  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the 
young  king,  a  war  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  whidi 
Caesar  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  danger  on  aoooont  of 
the  small  number  of  troops  which  he  had  with  him.    He  was 
besieged  in  the  palace  by  the  populace,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
peril  of  his  life  that  he  escaped,  by  swimming  to  a  ship  which 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  neighbourhood.    His  purple  robe  was 
hung  up  by  the  Egyptians  in  a  temple  as  a  trophy.    During  this 
tumult  the  young  long  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  and  his  army 
dispersed.     Caesar  having  in  the  meantime  receiyed  reinforce- 
ments compelled  Alexandria  to  surrender,  and  restored  Cleopatra 
to  the  throne.     He  was  so  completely  ensnared  by  the  queen's 
fascinations  and  coquetry,  that  he  stayed  with  her  for  nine 
months;  by  some,  however,  it  is  stated  that  contrary  winds 
detained  him  at  Alexandria. 

At  length  Caesar  resolved  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
luxuries  of  the  Alexandrine  court :  having  received  intelligence 
that  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  one  of  his  legates,  had  been  defeated 
by  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
recover  the  countries  which  his  father  had  once  ruled  over, 
he  broke  up  from  Alexandria  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  47,  and 
marched  through  Syria  into  Pontus.  This  campaign  did  not 
detain  him  long,  for  on  his  arrival  in  Pontus  he  immediately 
attacked  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zela,  and  the  Asiatics 
were  utterly  defeated  in  a  moment.  It  was  concerning  this 
victory  over  Pharnaces,  that  Caesar  sent  to  Home  the  celebrated 
Laconio  report,  "  I  came,  saw,  and  conquered."'  On  his  mardi 
through  Phrygia  he  pardoned  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatia,  a 
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'  partisan  of  Pompey,  and  afforded  protection  to  various  cities 

''  against  the  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 

I'  farmers  of  the  public  revenue.     Soon  after  the  war  against 

I  Pharnaces  was  brought  to  a  dose,  he  heard  of  disturbances 

I  which  had  broken  out  at  Rome,  and  accordingly  hastened  back 

(  to  Italy.    Towards  the  end  of  September,  b.o.  47,  he  arrived  at 

t  Brundusium,  where  he  met  Cicero,  towards  whom  he  showed 

great  respect  and  deference,  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 

his  presence  was  greatly  needed,  for  his  friends  there  were  doing 

perhaps  more  injury  to  his  cause  than  even  his  enemies. 
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CHIPTEII  XXXV. 

8TATB  OF  THIROB  AT  BOMB   DDRINO    CAESAR'S    ABSSHCB — PBOCBBDlNOe     OP 
THB    POHPE1AN    PAKTY — THB    APBICAK    WAR — CA£SAR*S   REGULATIOHS 

AND  REFORMS — THB  WAR  IN   SPAIN  AGAINST   P0MPBT*8  SONS CABBAJR*S 

CONDUCT  AS  A  RULER— HIS  DEATH. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  reached  Borne  the 
enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  several  laws  were  immediately 
passed  to  testify  to  Caesar  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the 
Boman  people,  and  the  powers  which  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him  made  him  in  reality  the  sovereign  of  the  republic.  He  was 
nominated  dictator  a  second  time  in  his  absence,  and  that  for  « 
whole  year.  He  received  this  intelligence  and  entered  upon  his 
dictatorship  in  September,  B.C.  48,  when  he  made  M.  Antony 
his  master  of  the  horse,  who  forthwith  went  to  Italy  for  the  par- 
pose  of  maintaining  order  there.  Caesar  was  further  appointed 
consul  for  the  next  five  years,  though  he  did  not  avaO  himself  of 
this  honour,  and  was  invested  for  life  with  the  power  of  a  tribune 
of  the  people.  He  had  also  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of 
presiding  at  the  elections  of  all  the  magistrates,  except  the 
tribunes.  As  he  was  absent  from  Bome,  no  magistrates  were 
elected  for  the  year  b.c.  47,  except  the  tribunes.  The  senate 
and  people  thus  rivalled  each  other  in  showing  their  servility 
towards  Caesar,  and  in  bestowing  upon  him  the  most  extrava- 
gant distinctions ;  but  it  may  be  urged  in  their  excuse,  that 
their  admiration  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  unex- 
pected and  unexampled  mildness  which  he  displayed  towards  his 
conquered  enemies. 

The  long  period  between  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  and  Caesar's 
return  to  Bome  had  been  actively  employed  by  the  friends  and 
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partisans  of  Pompey  in  collecting  their  scattered  forces.  After 
the  battle,  Cato  went  to  Cyrene,  where  he  gathered  around  him 
all  the  Eomans  he  could,  and  led  them  along  the  north  coast  of 
Libya  into  the  province  of  Africa,  where  he  joined  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Pompeian  party,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Pompey's 
father-in-law,  Afranius,  and  Petreius.  Cato  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  Utica.  The  Pompeians  were  allied  with  Juba,  king  of 
Numidia ;  they  had  a  large  army  at  their  conmiand,  and  were 
quite  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania,  with  a  number  of  Eoman  adventurers  who  were 
residing  in  his  kingdom,  and  were  formed  into  a  regular  army 
by  one  P.  Sittius,  declared  in  favour  of  Caesar,  which  greatly 
facilitated  his  proceedings  when  he  arrived  in  Africa. 

On  Caesar's  return  to  Eome,  in  September,  B.C.  47,  he 
found  things  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Disturbances  had  broken 
out  there,  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  M.  Antony  and 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  a  person  who 
bade  fair  to  become  a  second  Clodius  or  Catiline.  Antony 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  but  passionate  and  audacious 
in  the  highest  degree.  Dolabella  had  contracted  enormous  debts, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  getting  out  of  his  difficulties 
he  contrived  to  become  tribune  for  B.C.  47.  He  now  brought 
forward  two  monstrous  rogations,  one  of  which  was  intended  to 
eanoel  all  debts,  the  other  to  reduce  house-rents.  Antony  had 
at  first  supported  Dolabella,  but  when  he  was  informed  that 
there  existed  a  secret  understanding  between  his  own  wife  and 
Dolabella,  he  turned  against  him.  Some  of  Dolabella's  colleagues 
likewise  opposed  his  rogations,  and  bloody  scenes  took  place  at 
Bome  between  the  two  parties  which  had  been  thus  formed ;  but 
when  the  rogations  were  put  to  the  vote  Dolabella  was  defeated. 
The  quarrels  and  riots,  however,  continued  until  the  arrival  of 
Caesar,  who  restored  peace  and  order.  He  was  gre'atly  dis- 
satisfied with  Dolabella's  conduct,  but  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  take  him  to  account.  All  he  could  do  was  to  remove  him 
from  Bome,  by  taking  him  soon  afterwards  to  Africa.     A  mutiny 
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had  also  broken  oat  in  one  of  the  legions  stationed  at  Capua, 
an  affair  which  might  have  become  yery  serious,  had  not  Caesar 
■Qooeeded  in  quelling  the  insurrection.  After  the  settlement  of 
these  things,  he  caused  himself  to  be  nominated  dictator  for 
another  year,  and  made  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  his  master  of  the 
horse.  The  property  of  Pompey  and  of  some  of  his  firiends  waa 
confiscated  and  publicly  sold.  In  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  rewarding  the  services  of  his  own  friends,  Caesar  increased 
the  number  of  praetors  to  sixteen,  that  of  the  quaestors  to  forty, 
that  of  the  aediles  to  six :  he  also  enlarged  the  colleges  of  priests. 
Finally,  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  partisans  were  intro- 
duced into  the  senate.  Having  caused  himself  and  Lepidua  to 
be  elected  consuls  for  the  following  year,  he  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  his  African  campaign.  The  whole  of  his  stay  at 
Bome,  on  this  occasion,  embraces  a  period  of  not  more  than  two 
or  three  months. 

At  the  banning  of  the  year  B.C.  46,  Caesar  arrived  in  Africa, 
and  forthwith  b^an  the  war  against  the  Pompeian  party.  They 
were  in  alliance,  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  king  Juba, 
and  their  army  was  far  more  numerous  than  that  which  Caesar 
could  oppose  to  them ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  alarmed  by 
disparity  of  numbers.  At  first  he  was  in  considerable  dif« 
ficulties,  but  when  his  reinforcements  arrived  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  great  vigour,  until  it  was  decided,  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  by  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  whidi  the 
Pompeian  party  were  completely  defeated.  Juba  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  kingdom,  and  he  and  Petreius  afterwards  killed  each 
other.  Cato,  who  had  the  command  of  Utica,  finding  himself 
unable  to  maintain  the  place,  prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  surrender  to  Caesar ;  but  before  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  save  himself  the  pain  of  sur- 
viving t£e  fall  of  the  republic.  He  died  the  death  of  a  hero  and 
a  philosopher.  Although  the  state  of  things  he  longed  for  had 
passed  away  and  was  irrecoverable,  still  he  deserves  our  admira- 
tion ;  for  among  all  the  Pompeians  there  was  not  another  man 
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80  sinoere  and  honest  as  Cato.  After  the  surrender  of  Utica,  all 
the  other  towns  of  Africa  likewise  opened  their  gates.  Scipio 
took  to  flight,  and  after  having  had  a  hard  straggle  at  sea  with 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  at  last  drowned.  All  the  champions 
of  the  Pompeian  party  had  now  perished,  partly  in  battles  and 
partly  by  their  own  hands.  The  two  sons  of  Pompey,  Cneius 
and  Sextus,  had  alone  escaped  from  Africa  into  Spain,  where 
some  time  afterwards  they  stirred  np  a  fresh  war.  Numidia  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  Crispus  Sallustius,  one  of  Caesar's 
partisans,  was  entrusted  with  its  administration.  He  there 
amassed  enormous  riches,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  Ufe,  living  retired  from  public  life,  and 
devoting  his  time  to  the  composition  of  historical  works,  two  of 
which  we  still  admire  as  most  masterly  productions. 

Caesar,  who  was  now  sole  master  of  the  whole  Roman  world, 
returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  July.  As  he  approached  the 
city,  the  greatest  apprehensions  prevailed  lest,  notwithstanding 
his  former  clemency,  he  might  imitate  the  examples  of  Marius 
and  Sulla.  But  these  fears  were  perfectly  groundless,  for  revenge 
and  cruelty  formed  no  part  of  Caesar's  character :  with  a  mag- 
nanimity rarely  to  be  met  with  in  conquerors,  and  least  of  all  in 
civil  wars,  he  not  only  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  but  declared 
that  he  should  make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and 
Caesarians,  his  object  now  being  to  allay  all  animosities,  and  to 
secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens.  Before  he  arrived 
at  Rome,  the  senate,  on  receiving  intelligenoe  of  Caesar's  African 
victory,  hastened  to  decree  a  public  thanksgiving  for  forty  days ; 
to  confer  upon  him  the  dictatorship  for  ten  years,  and  the  censor- 
ship, under  the  new  title  of  prarfechtra  morum,  for  three  years ; 
and  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  the  Capitol.  Having  now  over- 
come all  his  enemies,  he  availed  himself  of  the  general  peace 
which  was  prevailing  to  celebrate  his  four  triumphs,  one  over 
Gaul,  the  second  over  Egypt,  the  third  over  Pontus,  and  the 
fourth  over  Juba.  In  order  that  their  feelings  might  not  be 
hurt,  those  Romans  whom  he  had  conquered  in  the  civil  wars 
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were  not  mentioned  among  the  subjects  of  his  triumphs.  These 
triumphs  were  followed  by  most  liberal  largesses  of  com  and 
money  to  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  by  public  banquets  and  all 
kinds  of  entertainments,  amid  which  the  thoughtless  multitude 
easily  forgot  the  loss  of  liberty ;  all  they  cared  for  was  to  be  well 
fed  and  amused. 

Caesar's  next  care  was  directed  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  law.  By  some  severe  enactments  against  indulgence  iii 
luxuries,  he  endeavoured  to  restrzdn  the  reckless  extravaganoe 
which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  As  he  himself  knew  too 
well  the  consequences  to  which  a  prolonged  administration  of  a 
province  might  lead,  he  carried  a  law  ordaining  that  no  praetor 
should  have  the  administration  of  a  province  longer  than  one 
year,  and  no  consul  longer  than  two.  But  the  most  important 
of  all  his  regulations  was  the  reformation  of  the  Boman  calendar, 
for  this  was  a  benefit  not  only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  the 
whole  of  the  civilised  world.  He  undertook  this  task  in  his 
character  of  pontifex  maximus,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by  the 
Greek  mathematician  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria,  and  by  M.  Flavius. 
The  management  of  the  calendar  had  always  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  pontiffs,  who  were  accilstomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
year  as  they  pleased  for  political  purposes ;  and  the  confusion 
had  then  become  so  great,  that  the  Boman  year  was  three  months 
in  advance  of  the  real  time.  Caesar  added  ninety  days  to  the 
year  B.C.  46,  which  was  thus  made  to  consist  of  445  days ;  he 
provided  at  the  same  time  against  the  recurrence  of  such  confusion, 
and  made  regulations  that  in  future  the  duration  of  the  year 
should  be  strictly  adapted  to  the  course  of  the  sun. 

While  Caesar  was  engaged  in  these  peaceful  and  useful  occu- 
pations he  received  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain.  Pompey's  sons,  Cneius  and 
Sextus,  who  had  escaped  from  Africa,  had  collected  in  Spain  the 
remnants  of  the  Pompeian  army.  They  were  joined  by  others, 
and  the  whole  of  southern  Spain  was  soon  in  arms,  though  there 
was  little  agreement  among  the  several  towns  as  to  how  the  war 
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should  be  carried  on.     It  was  the  last  struggle  of  the  Pompeian 

party,  but  it  was  the  most  obstinate  and  desperate  of  all :  they 

fought  like  lions,  for  they  well  knew  that  they  must  either  conquer 

or  die.     Caesar's  good  fortune,  however,  did  not  forsake  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  B.C.  46,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  and,  with  his 

usual  quickness,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corduba  in 

twenty-seven  days  after  leaving  Eome.     His  enemies  had  taken 

up  a  very  favourable  position,  and  were  able  to  make  a  more 

obstinate  resistance  than  he  could  have  anticipated ;  but  the  war 

was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Munda,  on  the 

17th  of  March,  B.C.  45.     Caesar  entirely  defeated  his  enemies, 

but  not  without  the  greatest  efforts  and  dangers ;  for  his  troops 

were  already  retreating,  and  he  himself  is  said  to  have  been  so 

desponding  that  he  thought  of  making  away  with  himself.     But 

he  rallied,  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  his  fugitive  soldiers,  and 

thus  stayed  their  flight.      He  destroyed  the  several  detachments 

of  the  hostile  army  one  by  one,  as  they  were  dispersing,  for  they 

were  resolved  not  to  accept  his  pardon.     Cneius  fled  witb  the 

rest  to  Carteia,  where  he  embarked.    But  in  entering  the  ship  he 

got  entangled  in  a  rope,  and  one  of  his  companions,  while 

endeavouring  to  cut  the  rope  through,  wounded  him  in  the  foot. 

Cneius  returned  to  the  shore  to  have  his  wound  cured  before 

sailing  away,  but  he  was  overtaken  and  cut  down.     His  brother 

Sextus  escaped  into  the  country  of  the  Celtiberians,  where  he  led 

a  sort  of  robber's  life  till  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  when  he  came 

forward  again.     Notwithstanding  the  decisive  victory  of  Munda, 

Caesar  was  detained  in  Spain  for  several  months,  engaged  partly 

in  the  pursuit  of  the  various  detachments  of  his  enemies,  partly 

in  making  the  regulations  which  were  required  in  the  province 

after  its  pacification.     Thus  he  was  unable  to  return  to  Bome 

before  October. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  dty,  he  celebrated  his  victory  over  the 
Pompeians  in  Spain,  although  it  was  a  victory  over  Eoman 
citizens,  for  ha  was  no  longer  scrupulous  about  such  matters ; 
but  many  of  the  Romans  must  have  felt  the  difference  between 
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t  his  and  hifl  fonner  triumphs.     The  senators,  however,  reoeiTed 
the  conqueror  with  the  most  abject  flattery  and  seryility,  and  all 
seemod  to  vie  with  one  another  in  paying  him  every  species  of 
adulation  and  homage.     Even  before  his  arrival  in  the  city,  a 
public  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  had  been  decreed  in  his  honour; 
and  after  his  triumph,  distinctions  were  literally  showered  upon 
him  :  he  received  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  triumphal  robe  on 
all  public  occasions,  with  the  title  of  "  father  of  his  oonntiy ; " 
the  month  of  Quintilis,  in  which  he  was  bom,  was  called  after 
him,  Julius  (July) ;  his  statues  were  placed  in  all  the  temples, 
and  he  himself  was  ranked  with  the  gods.  Distinctions  of  a  more 
substantial  kind  were  awarded  by  the  decrees  which  legal^ 
sanctioned  and  scoured  to  him  for  life,  the  powers   he  had 
gradually  acquired ;  he  received  the  title  of  imperator  for  life, 
was  appointed  consul  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator 
and  praefectus  morum  for  life ;  he  obtained  the  powers  of  a 
tribune,  his  person  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the 
whole  senate  promised  by  an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety.  Half 
the  magistracies  were  now  in  his  gift,  and  for  the  other  half  he 
recommended  the  candidates ;  the  tribunes  alone  continued  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.     Caesar  was,  in  fact,  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  the  Boman  world ;   but  he  was  withal  in  the  sad 
predicament  of  a  tyrant ;  he  was  an  usurper  of  the  supreme  power 
in  a  republic:  he  had  accordingly  to  maintain  not  only  his 
ascendancy,  which  any  one  might  have  disputed  with  him,  bat 
to  establish  his  right  to  govern,  and  his  qualification  to  do  so. 
The  state  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  was  such,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  introduce  any  material  improvement,  a  fact  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  weU  aware,  for  among  all  his  regulations 
and  reforms  there  is  no  attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  he  appears  at  least  to  have  been  convinced,  that  he 
must  first  place  his  sovereign  power  on  a  sure  basis,  before  he 
oould  venture  upon  any  great  constitutional  reform.     But  what 
he  actually  did  was,  on  the  whole,  for  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  there  certainly  was  no  man  living  who  had  mora 
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good  will,  energy,  and  ability,  to  benefit  the  state  than  Caesar. 
His  usurpation,  moreover,  differs  from  that  of  other  usurpers  in 
this,  that  the  republic  was  in  reality  gone  long  before  he  set 
himself  up  as  a  ruler :  he  did  not  upset  the  republic,  but  found 
it  ab^ady  a  wreck,  of  which  he  endeaToured  to  save  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  time  which  intervened  between  Caesar's  victory  over  the 
sons  of  Pompey  and  his  assassination  was  too  short  to  allow  him 
to  exhibit  all  his  powers  and  qualifications ;  but  from  the  little 
he  effected,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  he  would  have 
accomplished  if  his  life  had  been  spared.  He  still  continued  to 
pursue  his  merciful  course,  and  no  proscriptions  or  executions 
were  resorted  to.  He  formed  vast  plans  of  improvement  in 
which  he  might  occupy  himself,  for  he  had  been  accustomed 
for  many  years  to  the  most  restless  activity,  and  could  not  have 
existed  without  it.  He  intended  to  frame  a  complete  code  of 
laws,  to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine  marshes, 
to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  to  cut  a  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  to  execute  a  variety  of  other  under- 
takings, which  would  have  been  of  the  highest  utility.  It  was 
unfortunate  that,  in  order  to  reward  his  veterans,  he  should  have 
imitated  the  example  of  Sulla,  and  established  military  colonies  in 
Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa,  in  consequence  of  which  the  children  of 
the  Sullanian  colonists  were  in  many  instances  driven  from  their 
homes ;  Corinth  and  Carthage  likewise  were  to  be  newly  colonised. 
But  Caesar's  main  object  was  to  increase  and  secure  the  Roman 
dominion  in  the  east,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  the  legions  of 
Crassus  which  lay  buried  there,  for  which  purpose  he  planned  an 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  He  further  contemplated  waging 
war  against  the  Thracians  and  Scythians  on  the  Danube. 

Amidst  preparations  for  these  comprehensive  schemes,  he 
entered  on  his  fifth  consulship  in  B.C.  44,  M.  Antony  being  his 
colleague,  and  M.  Lepidus  his  master  of  the  horse.  Caesar  had 
for  some  time  past  been  maturing  a  plan  for  preserving  the  sove- 
reignty in  his  own  family ;  and  as  he  had  no  legitimate  children, 
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he  fixed  upon  Ids  great  nephew,  M.  Octaviua  (aftenrards  the 
emperor  AugostoB),  to  be  his  saooeasor,  whom  he  aocordinglj 
adopted  as  his  8on«  He  was  further  anxious  to  add  to  his  own  r^al 
authority  the  title  of  long,  as  an  outward  legalisation  of  hia 
power ;  and  a  plan  was  accordingly  formed  with  li.  Antony,  who 
was  to  offer  him  the  diadem,  during  the  celebration  of  tbe 
Lupercalia,  on  the  15  th  of  February.    When  the  day  came. 
Antonyms  proposal  was  not  received  so  fayourably  as  had  been 
anticipated,  wherefore  Caesar  dedined  the  honour  for  the  present, 
hoping  that  another  more  favourable  opportunity  would  not  be 
long  in  presenting  itself;  for  how  strongly  he  was  bent  upon 
having  the  regal  title  became  evident  soon  afterwards.    Antony 
having  caused  a  statue  of  Caesar  to  be  crowned,  two  tribunes 
ordered  the  crown  to  be  taken  away,  which  gave  such  offence  to 
the  dictator,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  having  them  put  to 
death,  aud  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  being  sent  into  exile.   Such  occurrences 
as  these  showed  that  there  were  some  men  at  Eome  who  stiU 
cherished  a  republican  feeling,  and  were  prepared  to  resist  to 
the  last  any  formal  abolition  of  the  republic.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  Caesar's  scheme  was  not  carried  into  effect :  its 
success  would  have  saved  the  Boman  people  infinite  miaeiy ;  the 
monarchy  would  have  become  an  hereditary  not  an  elective  one; 
and  it  could  never  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  and 
rapacious  soldiery,  who  in  the  end  went  so  far  as  to  sell  the 
imperial  throne  to  the  highest  bidder. 

In  the  meantime  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  the  life 
of  Caesar  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  B.C.  44.  It  was 
headed  by  C.  Cassiua  Longinus  and  M.  Brutus,  and  upwards  of 
sixty  persons  were  privy  to  it.  Brutus  was  a  nephew  of  Cato, 
from  whom  he  had  imbibed  his  republican  sentiments ;  he  had 
received  an  excellent  education,  and  possessed  very  great  talent, 
which  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  both  Cicero 
and  Caesar.  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  Brutus  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  Pompey,  but  immediately  after  his  victory  Caesar 
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pardoned  him,  bad  since  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him, 
and  oontinned  to  distinguish  him  on  eyery  occasion.  But  with 
Brutus  a  sincere  love  of  freedom  outweighed  every  other  consi- 
deration, and  he  seems  to  have  really  believed  that  by  the  death 
of  Caesar  a  service  would  be  done  to  a  good  cause,  and  that  the 
republic  could  even  be  revived.  The  other  conspirators  were 
mostly  actuated  by  mere  personal  hatred  and  animosity ;  repub- 
lican liberty  with  them  was  only  a  name  under  the  cover  of  which 
they  hoped  to  take  revenge  for  wounded  pride  and  disappoint- 
ment. A  striking  example  of  this  class  among  the  conspirators 
was  Cassius.  He  too  had  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  and 
had  been  pardoned  by  Caesar.  He  had  been  a  candidate  for  a 
praetorship  for  the  year  B.C.  44,  and  had  hoped  to  obtain  the 
city  praetorship ;  but  Caesar  having  given  that  office  to  Brutus, 
Cassius  became  indignant  against  Brutus  as  well  as  against 
Caesar,  and  resolved  to  take  vengeance;  it  was  Cassius  that 
contrived  to  gain  over  Brutus  to  join  the  conspirators.  Caesar 
was  cautioned  in  time,  and  advised  to  take  a  body-guard,  but  he 
magnanimously  declined  it,  saying  that  he  would  rather  not  live 
at  all,  than  be  for  ever  in  fear  of  losing  his  life.  It  was  proposed 
that  M.  Antony  likewise  should  be  assassinated,  and  much  misery 
would  have  been  prevented  if  he  had  actually  been  sacrificed ; 
but  Brutus  thought  that  the  death  of  Caesar  would  be  sufficient, 
and  Antony  was  accordingly  spared. 

The  republicans,  for  thus  the  conspirators  styled  themselves, 
were  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  despatching  Caesar; 
and  as  it  usually  happens  under  such  circumstances,  they  were 
so  bent  upon  destroying  the  object  of  their  antipathy  that 
they  did  not  consider  what  was  to  take  its  place,  so  that  the 
execution  of  their  design  was  immediately  followed  by  the  utmost 
confusion  and  perplexity.  Some  of  the  troops  that  were  to  serve 
in  the  Parthian  war  had  already  been  sent  to  Brundusium,  but 
when  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  it  was  found  that  the 
Parthians  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  king.  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  therefore  announced  for  the  15  th  of  March,  at  which 
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a  proposal  was  to  be  made  to  appoint  Caesar  king  out  of  Italy. 
That  day  was  fixed  upon  by  the  conspirators  as  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  their  design.     The  meeting  of  the 
senate  took  place  in  the  curia  of  Pompey.     Caesar  had  been 
advised  to  be  on  his  guard  on  the  15th;  and  on  the  very  morning 
of  that  day  his  wife,  who  had  been  frightened  by  a  dream,  en- 
treated him  to  remain  at  home.   But  he  disregarded  all  warnings, 
and  went  to  the  curia,  where  the  conspirators  were  waiting  for 
his  arrival.     On  his  way  thither  some  one  handed  him  a  letter, 
in  which  the  plot  was  revealed,  but  Caesar  did  not  stop  to  read 
it.     When  he  arrived  in  the  senate,  one  Tillius  Cimber  made  his 
way  up  to  him,  feigning  to  approach  him  as  a  suppliant,  and 
took  hold  of  his  toga.    At  that  moment  Casca  gave  him  the  first 
stroke  with  his  sword;   the  other  conspirators  followed  the 
example  and  wounded  him  in  the  face,  the  side,  the  loins,  and 
the  neck.  Caesar,  who  had  sprung  from  his  seat,  at  first  defended 
himself  with  the  utmost  determination ;   but  when  Brutus  also 
struck  him,  he  wrapped  his  toga  about  his  person  and  sank  down 
weltering  in  his  blood,  his  body  being  covered  with  twenty-three 
wounds.     At  the  time  of  his  death  Caesar  was  only  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year.     The  senators  dispersed  in  dismay,  without  listening 
to  the  call  of  Brutus  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  deed  at 
once.     The  conspirators  left  the  body  lying  in  the  senate-house, 
and  with  the  bloody  swords  in  their  hands  hastened  out  into  the 
streets  to  proclaim  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant  and  the  restora- 
tion of  liberty. 

The  death  of  Caesar  was  an  irreparable  loss  not  only  to  the 
Roman  people  but  to  the  whole  civilised  world,  for  the  republic 
was  utterly  ruined,  and  no  earthly  power  could  restore  it.  Caesar's 
death  involved  the  state  in  firesh  struggles,  and  civil  wars  for 
m&ny  a  year,  until  in  the  end  it  fell  again — and  this  was  the  best 
that  under  the  circumstances  could  have  happened  to  it — under 
the  supremacy  of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talent,  nor  the 
will,  nor  the  power,  to  carry  out  all  the  beneficial  plans  which  his 
great-unde  had  formed.     It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  murder 
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*  of  Caesar  was  the  most  senseless  act  the  Romans  ever  committed. 
Had  it  been  possible  at  all  to  restore  the  republic,  it  would 
unavoidably  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  most  profligate 
aristocracy,  who  would  have  sought  nothing  but  their  own 

*  aggrandisement,  would  have  demoralised  the  people  still  more, 
^  and  would  have  established  their  own  greatness  upon  the  ruins 
'  of  their  country.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  the  latter  years 
{  of  the  republic,  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  class, 
'  the  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  which  constantly  occurred 
'  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  render  it  evident  to  every  one  that 

peace  and  security  could  not  be  restored,  except  by  the  strong 
hand  of  a  sovereign ;  and  the  Boman  world  would  have  been 
fortunate  indeed  if  it  had  submitted  to  the  mild  and  beneficent 
sway  of  Caesar. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVI, 

flTATB  OF  BOMB  AFTER  THE  MURDER  OF  CAESAR— OCIA VI ANUS  AMD  HIS 
RELATION  TO  ANTONT — ^THE  VAR  OF  MUTINA— TRIUMTIRATE  OF  OCTATI. 
ANU8>  ANTONTy  AND  LEPIDU8,  WITH  THEIR  FR08CRIPTION8 — DRATB  OP 
CICERO. 

The  murder  of  Caesar  threw  the  city  of  Borne  into  the  greatest 
confusion  and  consternation.  The  conspirators  met  with  no 
sympathy  either  in  the  senate  or  among  the  people :  the  latter 
had  on  previous  occasions  expressed  themselves  strongly  against 
Caesar,  especially  after  the  exile  of  the  two  tribunes  who  had 
taken  away  the  diadem  from  Caesar's  statue;  but  all  thdr 
grievances  were  now  forgotten,  and  the  awful  deed  inspired 
them  with  unmixed  hatred  of  the  murderers.  When  therefore 
the  latter,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  gladiators,  passed  through 
the  streets,  proclaiming  that  they  had  killed  a  king  and  a  tyrant, 
and  calling  upon  all  to  aid  them  in  restoring  the  republican 
constitution,  they  clearly  saw  that  public  opinion  was  against 
them,  and  withdrew  to  the  Capitol.  Cicero  was  one  of  the  few 
who  at  once  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  murderers: 
Antony  and  most  of  the  senators  went  home,  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses,  and  made  preparations  for  defending  them- 
selves in  case  they  should  be  attacked.  During  the  night,  from 
the  15  th  to  the  16  th  of  March,  the  conspirators  remained  in  the 
Capitol,  while  Antony  went  to  Caesar's  house  and  took  posses- 
sion of  aU  the  money  and  papers  of  the  deceased.  The  fear  and 
excitement  of  the  widow  enabled  him  to  act  as  he  pleased ;  and 
he,  who  had  ahready  resolved  to  take  the  place  and  follow  in  the 
footstqps  of  Caesar,  had  thus  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
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murderers,  which  was  further  increased  by  his  appropriating  to 
himself  the  contents  of  the  public  treasury  ako.     The  next  day 
Brutus  came  down  from  the  Capitol,  and  addressed  the  people. 
The  conspirators  had  hired  a  ntmiber  of  persons,  who  in  the 
name  of  the  people  called  out  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  that 
is,  for  impunity  to  the  conspirators.     A  few  responded  to  the 
call,  but  the  multitude  remained  dumb  ;  and  the  murderers  had 
now  the  positive  certainty  that  their  cause  was  not  a  popular 
one.    They  had  reason  for  fear  on  every  hand ;  M.  Lepidus,  who 
had  been  stationed  with  an  army  near  the  city,  entered  the  gates 
by  night,  either  with  the  view  of  avenging  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
and  supporting  Antony,  or  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
state.     The  conspirators  began  therefore    to    negotiate  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus  about  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the 
means  of  averting  the  impending  danger.    Antony  sent  them  an 
evasive  answer,  and  referred  them  to  the  senate.    On  the  17th, 
a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  held  in  the  temple  of  Tellus,  but 
the  murderers  did  not  appear.    Antony,  while  acting  with  the 
greatest  apparent  moderation,  had  most  cunningly  contrived  to 
discover  the  weak  points  of  the  friends  of  the  murderers,  and 
seeing  that  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
and  that  an  attack  from  without  would  defeat  them  altogether, 
he  hastened  with  Lepidus  to  the  forum,  where  they  intimated  to 
the  people  that  no  one's  lif<&  was  safe.    Many  therefore  im- 
mediately called  upon  them  to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  dictator; 
but  a  far  greater  number  having  been  bribed  by  the  murderers, 
who  had  promised  that  the  people  should  receive  all  that  Caesar 
had  bequeathed  to  them  in  his  will,  demanded  the  maintenance 
of  peace.    Antony's  plan  thus  failing,  he  returned  to  the  senate, 
where  a  decree  was  soon  afterwards  made,  directing  that  no 
judicial  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  the  murderers ; 
yet  that  all  the  acts  and  regulations  of  Caesar  should  remain  in 
force  and  be  valid ;  that  the  wishes  and  arrangements  contained 
in  his  will  should  be  adhered  to,  and  that  his  body  should  be 
buried  at  the  public  expense.    This  decree  was  the  result  of  the 
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exertions  of  Caesar's  friends,  who  were  badced  by  the  ▼eterans 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  populace. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  senate,  Bratos  and 
Cassius  assembled  the  people  on  the  Capitol,  and  made  the  most 
extravagant  promises  to  win  the  soldiers ;  but  all  that  thej,  wlio 
chiimed  to  be  the  liberators  of  their  country,  could  gain  was  tole- 
ration ;  for  there  was  no  one  that  praised  their  action  as  an 
heroic  deed.     On  the  evening  of  the  17th  the  murderers  canie 
down  from  the  Capitol :  Antony  and  Lepidus  pretended  to  be 
perfectly  reconciled  with  the  conspirators,   and  even  invited 
Brutus  and  Cassius  to  their  houses.    AU  disputes  seemed  at  an 
end,  and  on  the  following  day  the  murderers  once  more  appeared 
in  the  senate.     Although  the  regulations  of  Caesar,  according 
to  which  M.  Brutus  was  to  have  Blaoedonia,  and  Cassius  Syria, 
as  their  provinces,  had  been  sanctioned,  yet  the  senate  now 
decreed  to  them  Crete  and  Cyrene  as  their  respective  provinces. 
But  when  the  body  of  Caesar  was  to  be  buried,  and  was  carried, 
as  was  usual  under  such  drcumstauces,  to  the  forum,  that  the 
funeral  oration  might  be  delivered  over  it,  Antony,  who  under- 
took to  perform  this  last  office  to  the  illustrious  dead,  resolved  to 
exert  all  his  powers  to  stir  up  the  people  against  his  murderers. 
His  speech  produced  a  wonderful  effect ;  and  after  he  had  dwelt 
upon  the  greatness,  virtues,  and  valour  of  the  deceased,  he  lifted 
up  the  toga,  exhibited  to  the  people  the  blood-stained  garment, 
and  pointed  to  the  wounds  by  which  their  friend  had  been 
murdered.     The  sight  filled  the  multitude  with  such  a  d^ree  of 
rage  and  fury  against  the  murderers,  that  the  body,  instead  of 
being  carried  to  the  Campus  Martius  where  it  was  to  have 
been  buried,  was  burnt  in  the  forum  itself;  and  some  persons 
present,  who,  though  perfectly  innocent,  were  suspected  of  having 
been  associates  of  the  murderers,  were  literally  torn  to  pieces. 
The  people  then  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  demolished  or 
burnt  the  houses  of  the  conspirators.    Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  Home,  and  all  their  friends  likewise  made 
their  escape.     Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  murderers,  went  to 
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Cisalpine  Ghiiil,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Caesar  as  his 
province,  and  there  made  the  troops  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him.  When  the  storm  had  been  raging  long  enough,  Antony 
resumed  his  mask  and  restored  peace ;  peace  however  was  not 
the  thing  which  he  wanted. 

Being  in  possession  of  Caesar's  papers,  he  conducted  himself 
like  a  despot,  pretending  that  all  he  did  was  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  Caesar,  as  expressed  in  his  written  documents. 
He  contrived  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  veterans,  forbade 
Caesar's  murderers  to  return  to  the  dty,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Lepidus  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces,  different  from 
that  which  had  been  made  by  Caesar  himself.  He  induced  the 
people  to  give  Macedonia  to  himself,  and  Syria  to  Dolabella,  his 
friend  and  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Soon  after  this  he  again 
made  the  people  sanction  a  different  arrangement,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  senate,  according  to  which  he  himself  obtained  Cis* 
alpine  Gaul,  his  brother,  C.  Antonius,  Macedonia,  and  Dolabella 
Syria.  With  regard  to  Lepidus,  who  had  received  Transalpine 
Gaul  from  Caesar,  no  alteration  was  made.  This  distribution 
was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  civil  war,  for  Cisalpine  Gaul  could  not 
be  taken  possession  of  without  expelling  D.  Brutus  from  it  by 
force  of  arms.  For  some  months  Antony  acted  thus  in  the  most 
arbitrary  and  insolent  manner,  as  if  he  had  already  been  the 
real  sovereign  of  the  Eoman  world.  He  was  dreaded  by  all,  but 
no  one  had  a  greater  aversion  to  him  than  Cicero,  who  had 
resolved  to  leave  Bome,  and  as  legate  accompany  his  son-in-law, 
Dolabella,  into  Syria,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends  to 
return  to  Bome.  The  day  after  his  return,  the  1st  of  September, 
Antony  openly  propounded  his  schemes  in  the  senate,  intending 
io  compel  every  one  to  deohire  his  opinions  unreservedly,  and  to 
show  to  what  party  he  belonged.  Cicero  did  not  attend  on  that 
day,  at  which  Antony  was  so  much  enraged,  that  he  threatened 
to  have  his  house  demolished.  Next  day,  another  meeting  of 
the  senate  took  place,  in  which  Cicero,  with  all  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  attacked  and  exposed  the  shameful  proceedings  of 
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Antony,  wbo,  not  expecting  sndi  an  assault,  was  not  present 
at  tbe  meeting.  The  speech  which  Cicero  ddivered  on  that 
occasion  is  still  extant ;  it  fonns  the  first  of  a  series  called  the 
Philippics. 

In  the  meantime,  a  formidable  rival  of  Antony  had  oome  to 
Borne.  M.  Octavius  whom  Caesar  in  his  will  had  appointed  and 
had  made  heir  of  three-fourths  of  his  private  property,  was  the  son 
of  C.  Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Caesar's  sister  Julia. 
Some  months  before  his  death  Caesar  had  sent  M.  Octavius  to 
Apollonia,  whence  he  intended  to  take  him  as  a  companion  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  When  M.  Octavius  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  murder  of  his  great-unde,  he  resolved  contnury 
to  the  advice  of  his  more  cautious  friends  to  go  to  Italy,  though 
he  was  then  scarcely  nineteen  years  old.  This  step  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  one  of  extreme  boldness,  as  he  could  not 
foresee  what  would  be  his  fate  in  the  distracted  state  of  the 
republic.  He  even  declined  the  assistance  of  the  troops  who 
were  stationed  in  Blyricum,  and  who  offered  to  accompany  him 
and  avenge  his  great-unde's  death.  About  two  months  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  he  arrived  at  Rome  as  a  private  person, 
accompanied  only  by  few  Mends.  On  his  arrival  at  Brundu- 
sium  he  was  saluted  by  the  troops  as  Caesar,  for  being  the 
adopted  son  of  the  late  dictator,  his  name  was  now  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus.  When  he  reached  Home,  he  demanded 
nothing  but  the  property  which  his  unde  had  left  him.  This 
was  rather  awkward  for  Antony,  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Caesar's  property,  and  had  already  made  use  of  it  in 
paying  his  own  enormous  debts,  and  in  gratifying  his  dissipated 
,  habits.  He  therefore  attempted  by  every  means  to  dissuade  and 
deter  Octavianus  from  accepting  the  inheritance.  Octavianus  was 
in  a  very  perplexing  situation,  for  he  could  not  possibly  join  the 
party  of  the  murderers  of  his  unde ;  and  Antony,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  avenger  of  Caesar  and  the  champion  of  his  party,  was 
the  greatest  obstade  in  his  way.  The  extraordinary  tact  and 
prudence  which  Octavianus  displayed  in  these  drcumstanoes,  and 
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the  dexterity  with  which  he  contrived  to  deceive  and  blind  the  first 
men  of  the  age,  show  that  he  must  have  possessed  uncommon 
mental  powers :  he  was,  however,  supported  and  encouraged  by 
the  advice  of  his  friend  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa.  The  enmity 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony  soon  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
reports  were  spread  of  attempts  having  been  made  by  each  of  them 
to  destroy  the  other.  Octavianus,  while  demanding  his  inherit* 
ance,  promised  the  people  that  every  thing  should  be  given 
to  them  which  his  unde  had  destined  for  them  in  his  wilL  His 
prudent  conduct  gained  for  him  the  favour  of  the  senate,  as 
weU  as  that  of  the  people ;  and  Cicero  also  began  to  look  upon 
him  with  confidence  as  the  only  man  capable  of  bringing  about 
a  better  state  of  things.  After  this  all  Antony *s  efforts  to  keep 
possession  of  Caesar's  treasures  were  of  no  avail,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  portion  which  he  had  qot  yet  spent. 

Octavianus  had  before  him  two  enemies ;  D.  Brutus  in  Cis- 
alpine Graul,  and  Antony :  the  question  was,  whom  should  he 
attack  first?  Antony  was  bringing  troops  into  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  the  war  against  D.  Brutus,  who  was  in 
possession  of  that  province,  which  Antony  had  chosen  for 
himself;  at  the  same  time  Octavianus  was  increasing  and 
strengthening  his  own  party,  and  likewise  collecting  an  army  in 
Campania.  Two  of  the  legions  which  were  sent  for  from 
Macedonia  by  Antony  went  over  to  Octavianus;  soon  after 
their  arrival,  in  order  to  prevent  the  others  from  following  their 
example,  Antony,  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Cicero  bad  become  a  strong  supporter  of  Octavianus,  and  in  his 
Philippics  continued  to  attack  Antony.  In  the  end,  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  senate  to  support  even  D.  Brutus ;  for  in  the 
month  of  December  he  proposed,  in  hb  third  Philippic,  to  give 
an  army  to  Octavianus  that  he  might  conduct  the  war  against 
Antony,  who  was  declared  a  public  enemy.  On  the  first  of 
January,  b.o.  48,  Cicero  repeated  the  proposal ;  and  the  senate 
now  conferred  upon  Octavianus  the  title  and  ensigns  of  praetor, 
and  sent  him,  along  with  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Yibius  Pansa,  the 
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two  oonsulflof  the  year,  both  of  them  friencU  of  the  late  dictator, 
to  the  north  of  Italy,  to  relieve  D.  Brutus,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  Mutioa  (Modena)  and  was  besieged  by  Antony. 
Several  engagements  took  place  with  varying  success.  Pansa 
took  up  his  position  at  Bononia  (Bologna) ;  as  he  advanced  to 
join  his  colleague  and  Octavianus,  he  was  attacked  by  Antony  in 
the  village  of  Forum  Grallorum,  in  a  defile,  when  being  danger- 
ously wounded  he  retreated  to  his  camp,  up  to  which  Antony 
pursued  him ;  but  on  the  next  day  while  Antony  was  returning 
lest  he  might  be  cut  off  from  his  main  army  about  Mutina,  he 
was  surprised  in  the  same  defile  by  Hirtius,  and  suffered  so 
severe  a  defeat,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  reach  his  camp. 
Soon  afterwards  Hirtius  attacked  him  in  his  camp,  while  D.Brutns 
made  a  sally  from  the  town.  Hirtius  had  already  scaled  the 
fortifications,  when  he  was  killed  by  an  unknown  hand.  Antony 
was  so  much  reduced  in  this  engagement,  which  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  April,  that  he  took  to  flight.  The  consul 
Pansa  having,  in  the  mean  time,  died  at  Bononia,  there  was  a 
report,  perhaps  not  without  some  foundation,  that  Octavianus 
had  caused  the  death  of  the  two  consuls ;  for  it  was  said  that  he 
had  poisoned  the  wound  of  Pansa,  and  that  Hirtius  had  faUoi 
by  an  assassin  whom  Octavianus  had  hire^d  for  the  purpose. 
However  this  may  be,  he  now  undertook  the  command  of  the 
army  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  the  senate.  But  the 
aristocratic  party  at  Bome  was  determined  to  prevent  him  firom 
acquiring  any  further  power,  and  soon  afterwards  assigned  the 
command  of  the  consular  armies  to  D.  Brutus,  with  orders  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  Antony. 

Antony  had  become  quite  bewildered  by  his  defeat :  he  resolved 
to  quit  Italy,  and  fled  across  the  Alps  into  the  provioce  of 
M.  Lepidus,  who  afforded  him  protection,  and  whose  army  saluted 
him  as  imperator.  As  Lepidus  had  a  large  force  at  lus  command* 
Antony  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  war 
with  greater  vigour  than  before.  When  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
giving  the  command  of  the  consular  armies  to  D.  Brutus,  arrived. 
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OctayianoB  concealed  his  exasperation  at  what  he  mnst  have 
considered  a  very  great  indignity,  namely,  the  appointment  of 
one  of  Caesar's  murderers  to  the  command  of  two  consular 
armies.  Afterwards,  on  his  return  to  Bome  with  his  army,  he 
demanded  the  consulship  for  the  following  year.  The  anstocnu^ 
refused  to  comply  with  his  request ;  but  he  carried  his  point  by 
the  threats  of  his  yeterans,  who  insisted  on  the  office  being 
granted  to  their  leader.  QL  Pedius,  one  of  his  relatives,  was 
elected  his  colleague,  and  they  entered  upon  their  consulship  in 
the  month  of  August,  b.o.  43.  After  the  legacies  of  the  late 
dictator  had  been  distributed  among  the  people,  d.  Pedius  got  a 
law  passed  by  which  all  the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  declared 
outlaws,  and  Octavianus  was  appointed  to  carry  tliis  law  into 
effect.  AU  the  accomplices  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  until 
then  had  felt  perfectly  secure,  now  took  to  flight ;  but  they  were 
dogged  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts.  Octavianus  then  marched 
with  his  army  towards  the  north  of  Italy ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
enteredEtruriawhen  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Pedius,  repealed 
the  decree  of  outlawry  which  had  been  pronounced  against 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  who  were  at  this  very  moment  descending 
from  the  Alps  into  Italy  with  an  army  of  seventeen  legions, 
D.  Brutus,  abandoned  and  betrayed  by  his  lieutenants,  fled ;  but 
he  was  murdered  at  Aquileia  by  the  command  of  Antony.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bononia,  on  a  small  island  of  the  river 
Bhenus,  a  conference  was  brought  about  by  Lepidus  between 
Octavianus  and  Antony,  and  negotiations  were  at  once  entered 
into.  Octavianus  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  opponents  in  the 
city :  they  even  threatened  to  ally  themselves  with  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  who  had  by  this  time  collected  large  armies ;  but  his 
fear  and  cunning  suggested  to  him  the  means  of  thwarting  their 
designs.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  entered  into  an  alliance  known  under  the  name  of 
the  triumvirate.  They  assumed  the  title  of  triumviri  rei  pubUeat 
co9utiluetidae,  and  agreed  to  hold  this  office  for  five  years.  There- 
upon  they  distributed,  on  their  own  authority,  the  provinces 
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among  themBelves :  Octavianns  reoeiTed  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia ;  Antony,  Gaul ;  and  Lepidus,  Spain.  Lepidna  was  at 
the  same  time  to  be  invested  with  the  consulship,  whUe  Octavianus 
and  Antony  were  to  cany  on  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassiiis. 
The  favour  of  the  rapacious  soldiery  was  obtained  by  the  promise 
that  lands  should  be  distributed  among  them. 

The  government  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world  was  thus 
usurped  by  the  triumvirs.  Their  first  care  was  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  opponents :  each,  therefore,  drew  up  a  list  of 
those  whom  he  wished  to  be  proscribed,  and  whose  property  was 
to  be  confiscated ;  each  also  entered  in  his  list  the  names  of  those 
persons  whom  either  of  the  others  wished  to  be  proacribed. 
Antony  thus  put  down  the  name  of  L.  Caesar,  his  own  unde; 
Lepidus,  that  of  his  own  brother,  Faulus ;  and  Octavianus,  to 
please  Antony,  is  said  to  have  entered  the  name  of  Cicero,  who 
up  to  this  time  had  acted  towards  him  as  a  friend.  The  pro* 
scription  in  the  time  of  Sulla  had  been  the  result  of  an  infuri- 
ated party  spirit,  for  SuUa  had  been  provoked  in  the  highest 
d^ree,  and  he  sacrificed  his  enemies  without  any  scruple  because 
he  really  hated  them,  plunder  being  only  a  seoondaxy  object ;  but 
with  the  triumvirs,  the  proscription  was  dictated  by  cold-blooded 
revenge,  and  plunder  seems,  after  all,  to  have  been  one  of  its 
main  objects,  for  many  a  person  who  had  given  no  offence  to 
the  triumvirs  was  put  on  the  list  merely  because  he  was 
wealthy. 

When  all  this  was  arranged,  the  triumvirs  returned  to  Borne, 
whither  dread  and  horror  preceded  them.  They  entered  the  city 
without  encountering  any  resistance.  The  consul,  d.  Pediua, 
died  in  the  night  preceding  their  arrival.  YHien  all  quarters 
of  the  city  and  all  the  public  places  were  occupied  by  the 
soldiers,  the  triumvirs  got  a  tribune  to  request  the  people  to 
sanction  the  arrangements  they  had  made ;  and  no  sooner  waa 
the  sanction  obtained,  than  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  commanders  of  the  forces  stationed  in  the 
city.     The  most  merciless  murder  and  butchery  now  commenced. 
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A  proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  issued,  threatening  with 
death  any  one  who  should  conceal  or  protect  a  proscribed  person, 
and  offering  freedom  as  a  reward  to  slaves  who  should  kill  their 
proscribed  masters ;  nay,  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  were  for- 
bidden to  show  grief  at  the  death  of  those  who  were  dear  to 
them.  Sons  betrayed  their  fathers,  and  slaves  their  masters ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  wives,  slaves,  and  freedmen  gave  the 
noblest  proofs  of  attachment  and  fidelity;  of  a  son  magnani- 
mously protecting  his  father,  or  sacrificing  himself  for  him, 
unfortunately  no  instance  occurred.'  The  acts  of  horror  and 
inhuman  cruelty  perpetrated  at  that  time  by  the  brutal  murderers 
who  were  actuated  by  revenge,  avarice  and  malice,  surpass  even 
the  horrors  committed  in  France  during  the  revolution  in  the 
days  of  Bobespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat.  The  murderers  were, 
for  the  most  part,  centurions  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers :  they 
usually  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  victims,  which  they  produced  as 
proofs  of  their  deeds  and  as  entitling  them  to  receive  the 
promised  rewards.  Two  thousand  equites  and  three  hundred 
senators  were  massacred  during  these  days :  those  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  fled  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  or  to  Sicily, 
where  they  joined  Sext.  Pompeius,  who  had  already  made  himself 
master  of  the  island. 

One  of  the  many  victims  of  the  triumvirs  was  Cicero.  When 
the  Usts  of  the  proscribed  were  made  public  he  was  residing  at 
his  villa,  near  Tusculum.  He  was  at  first  undecided  what  to 
do,  but  his  brother  Quintus  prevailed  upon  him  to  try  to  escape. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Astura,  where  he  took  a  boat  and  sailed 
to  Caieta,  near  which  place  he  had  a  villa,  on  the  bay  of  Naples. 
Here  being  unwell,  he  was  persuaded  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
in  a  lectica  through  a  plantation  to  the  sea-coast,  in  the  hope 
of  eluding  his  pursuers,  who  were  known  to  be  dose  at  hand ; 
but  in  the  plantation  he  was  overtaken  by  Antony's  emissaries. 
His  slaves  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  master,  but  he  forbade  it; 
and  as  he  was  putting  his  head  out  of  the  lectica,  Popillius  Laenas, 
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whom  Cicero  is  said  to  have  onoe  defended  in  a  court  (^  justioe^ 
cat  off  his  head  and  right  hand,  as  Antony  had*desired.  Thus 
on  the  7th  of  December,  B.C.  43,  died  Cicero,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  that  ever  lived,  and  one  whose  misfortune  it  is 
to  be  judged  of,  by  most  writers  in  our  own  time,  with  undue 
severity.  When  Antony  received  the  head  and  hand  of  Cicero,  he 
was  almost  beside  himself  for  joy :  he  ordered  the  head  to  be  put 
up  in  the  rostra,  whence  Cicero's  voice  had  so  often  stirred  the 
multitude,  and  gave  a  large  sum  of  mon<7  to  his  murderers. 
Antony's  wife,  Eulvia,  had  previously  ordered  the  head  of  her 
husband's  enemy  to  be  brought  into  her  dressing  room,  that  she 
might  feast  her  eyes  on  the  dead  features ;  and  she  \a  aaid  to 
have  pricked  his  tongue  with  needles.  Cicero's  brother,  Quintusi 
was  also  murdered;  but  his  son  Marcus  escaped  to  Greece. 
Afterwards  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  in  b.o,  SO, 
Octavianus,  perhaps  firom  remorse  for  the  wrong  done  to  his 
father,  raised  him  to  the  consulship. 
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Immediately  after  these  scenes  of  horror,  Octavianus  resolved 
to  attack  Sext.  Pompeius  who  was  in  Sicily,  and  had  it  in  his 
power  to  cut  off  all  supplies  of  food  which  were  destined  for 
Some ;  but  a  naval  victory  gained  by  Pompeius  over  Salvidienus 
Bufus,  just  as  the  latter  was  crossing  over  to  the  island,  and  that 
in  the  very  sight  of  Octavianus,  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking 
for  the  present ;  and  soon  afterwards  Octavianus  and  Antony 
sailed  over  to  Greece,  to  cany  on  a  war  against  Brutus  and 
Gassius,  who  had  in  the  meantime  established  themselves  in  the 
east  and  collected  a  numerous  army.   Brutus,  after  quitting  Italy, 
had  gone  to  Athens ;   and  after  a  short  stay  there,  proceeded  to 
Macedonia,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Caesar  as  his 
province,  and  where  Q.  Hortensius  received  him  as  his  lawful 
successor.     The  legions  also  recognised  him  as  their  leader,  and 
their  example  being  followed  by  the  legions  stationed  in  Blyricum, 
he  was  in  a  short  time  plentifully  provided  with  everything 
necessary  for  carrying  on  a  war.      C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of 
the  triumvir,  to  whom  Macedonia  had  subsequently  been  assigned, 
had  arrived  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  being 
unable  to  reach  his  province,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to 
surrender  to  Brutus,  who  disregarded  aU  decrees  of  the  Roman 
senate  and  acted  entirely  for  himself.     After  the  establishment 
of  the  triumvirate  he  made  serious  preparations  for  war.  Gassius, 
in  the  mean  time,  fought  bravely  and  successfully  in  Syria  against 
Dolabella,  who  was  ultimately  put  to  death  at  Laodicea. 
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The  two  chiefs  of  the  republican  party  were  thus  masters  of 
all  the  oouatries  east  of  the  Adriatic.      In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  B.C.  43,  they  met  at  Sardes,  in  Lydia,  where  they  resolred 
to  unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy;  but  for  the 
sake  of  iucreasing  their  means  they  staid  in  Asia  much  longa 
than  they  ought  to  have  done.     Their  most  adyantageoos  plaa 
would  have  been  to  hasten  westward,  in  order  to  preTcnt  thdr 
enemies  landing  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  ;  but  this  was  neglected, 
and  Macedonia  and  Dlyricum  were  left  quite  unprotected.  Unda 
these  circumstances,  Antony  and  Octavianus  entered  Ghreeoe,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  before  Bruins  and 
Catisius  quitted  Asia.   Just  before  Brutus  crossed  the  HellespoDt 
to  proceed  to  Macedonia,  he  was  sitting  one  night  meditating  ia 
his  tent,  when  on  a  sudden  a  gigantic  figure  appeared  before  him* 
and  seemed  to  approach  him.    Brutus  had  the  courage  to  ask, 
"  Wliat  man  or  god  art  thou,  or  with  what  purpose  dost  thoo 
come  to  me  P"    The  phantom  replied,  *'  I  am  thy  evil  daemon, 
Brutus,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi."  Brutus,  undisturbed, 
merely  said,  ''I  shall  see;"  whereupon  the  vision  disappeared. 
Dark  forebodings,  in  his  own  heart,  respecting  the  issue  of  the 
war,  seem  to  have  coiy'ured  up  before  his  eyes  this  MngnUr 
phantom. 

The*  republican  army,  consisting  of  80,000  foot  and  20,000 
horse,  marched  through  Thrace  towards  Macedonia.  Antony 
and  Octavianus  had  already  penetrated  into  that  province,  and 
had  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  at  AmphipoUs.  The  repub- 
licans pitched  their  camp  on  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  of  Fhilippi.  Their  fleet,  which  ought  to  have  been 
near  at  hand,  was  in  the  western  seas.  Antony  advanced  against 
them  with  nineteen  legions  and  18,000  horse.  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  had  a  great  advantage  in  their  position,  and  in  the  faithful 
attachment  of  their  soldiers,  for  a  great  many  illustrious  Romans 
and  persons  of  rank  who  had  been  proscribed  were  serving 
under  them,  and  were  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last.  Brutus  was 
cautious,  and  wanted  to  defer  coming  to  a  decisive  engagement^ 
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but  his  anny  was  impatieDt,  and  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  battle. 
OctaYianos  was  not  present,  being  kept  away  by  illness,  or,  as 
some  say,  by  cowardice;  but  his  army,  which  was  probably 
commanded  by  Agrippa,  faced  that  of  Brutus.     Cassius,  whose 
army  was  opposed  to  that  of  Antony,  was  completely  beaten ; 
and,  belieying  that  eyerything  was  lost,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  inquire  in  what  condition  the  army  of  Brutus  was.    The 
messenger  did  not  come  back.     Meantime  Brutus,  who  was 
victorious,  sent  reinforcements  to  Cassius,  who,  thinking  that 
they  were  his  enemies  following  up  their  victory,  now  felt  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  all  was  lost,  and  requested  one  of  his 
servants  to  take  away  his  life.    When  Brutus  was  informed  of 
this  fatal  mistake,  he  was  greatly  disheartened ;  but  the  victory 
was  not  yet  decided,  and  matters  still  stood  almost  as  they  were 
before  the  battle.    Had  Brutus  known  that  on  the  very  day  of 
Cassius'  defeat,  the  republican  fleet,  which  was  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  under  the  command  of  Statins  Murcus  and  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  had  defeated  and  burnt  the  hostile  fleet  and 
destroyed  two  legions,  he  would,  according  to  his  original  plan, 
have  acted  on  the  defensive ;  and  by  ordering  his  fleet  to  join 
him,  he  might  have  compelled  the  triumvirs  to  retreat.    But  he 
knew  nothing  of  this,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  soldiers, 
who  demanded  another  battle.    This  was  fought  about  twenty 
days  after  the  first.    The  republican  army  showed  the  same 
valour  and  ardour  as  before,  but  they  were  nevertheless  defeated 
and  routed.    Brutus  now  lost  all  hopes,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war  by  making  away  with  himself;  for  as  his  servant  refused  to 
kill  him,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  own  sword.    Thus  fell  the 
last  of  the  republicans  worthy  of  the  name.     Many  others, 
whose  feelings  did  not  pennit  them  to  survive  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  followed  his  example ;  others  fled  to  Sex.  Pompeius,  in 
Sicily.    The  remainder  of  the  army,  which  was  commanded  by 
Messala  Corvinus,  surrendered  to  the  triumvirs.     Octavianus 
after  this  victory  showed  a  cruel  and  unfeeling  disposition  in 
many  instances,  whereas  Antony,  whose  better  nature  seems  to 
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hare  gained  the  upper  hand  on  that  occasion,  displayed  mate 
generosity  than  oould  have  been  anticipated.  Theze  can  be  do 
doubt  that  this  victoiy  was  mainly  owing  to  the  tsIoot  ud 
boldness  of  Antony,  though  Octavianus  afterwarda  daimed  tbe 
principal  merit  for  himself. 

After  the  battles  of  Philippi,  which  were  fought  in  the  saim 
of  the  year  B.C.  41(,  Octavianus  and  Antony  made  a  new  diraoci 
of  th<!  provinces,  in  which  Lepidus  obtained  Africa.  Antooj 
now  proceeded  to  his  eastern  provinces  in  Asia,  while  OcUfianw 
returned  to  Italy,  to  satisfy  his  greedy  and  rapacious  veterans. 
by  distributing  among  them  the  lands  which  he  had  promuN 
to  them,  and  which  he  could  get  only  by  themost  arbitrary  ib^ 
violent  proceedings.  Every  one  in  Italy  was  seized  with  3ltf» 
lest  Octavianus  should  repeat  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  yetf 
These  apprehensions  were  secretly  fostered  and  increased  oj 
Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony,  who  contrived  to  spread  abroad 
various  reports  about  the  intentions  of  Octavianus  eveai  b€i«* 
he  arrived  at  Eome,  for  he  was  detained  for  a  time  by  illness » 
Brundusium.  She  made  use,  in  these  intrigues,  of  her  husbancu 
brother,  L.  Antonius.  Her  only  motive,  apparently,  was  o 
compel  Antony  to  return  to  Italy,  for  she  was  passionately  vm 
of  him,  and  probably  knew  or  apprehended  that  he  would  coi* 
under  the  influence  of  Cleopatra.  The  distribution  of  lands  i& 
Italy  among  the  veterans,  and  the  establishment  of  ®^*^ 
colonies  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  disturbances  wnic» 
followed  in  their  train,  prevented  Octavianus  from  ventaiiBR 
to  undertake  any  thing  against  Sex.  Pompeius.  The  county' 
people,  who  were  expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  rude  soldie'^ 
flocked  to  Rome,  and  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  bewau 
their  undeserved  misfortunes.  Their  distress  met  with  synip«^* 
in  the  city,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  Octavianus  was  applies!  to 
eveiy  hand  to  prevent  the  outrages  which  were  committed  ifl 
quarters.  The  impudence  and  audacity  of  the  veterans  increa^J* 
every  day,  and  Octavianus  himself  was  obliged  to  endure  «• 
insolence :  he  did  not  dare  to  punish  even  the  outntfcs  wv 
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they  committed  against  their  own  officers.  In  addition  to  all 
this  Eome  was  in  great  distress  from  scarcity,  as  the  fleet  of 
Sex.  Pompeius  cut  off  the  supplies  of  provisions  from  Sicily. 

This  state  of  things  offered  a  veiy  favourable  opportunity  for 
Fulvia  and  L.  Antonius,  who  was  consul  in  B.C.  41,  to  come 
forward  as  the  protectors  of  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed. 
They  created  a  commotion,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  humble 
the  rival  of  Antony,  and  to  compel  Antony  himself  to  return  to 
Italy.     Other  persons,  also,  who  had  no  such  impure  motives, 
but  were  actuated  by  a  general  feeling  of  humanity,  joined  them, 
or  acted  independently  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    At  first, 
(        L.  Antonius  established  himself  at  Praeneste,  but  afterwards  went 
r        with  Fulvia  to  Perusia  in  Etruria,  where  they  were  joined  by 
numbers  of  Antony's  veterans,  fugitive  country-people,   and 
[         others.     Under  these  difficult  circumstances,  Octavianua  acted 
I         with  great  skill  and  prudence.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1         B.C.  41,  he  marched  to  Perusia,  and  blockaded  the  town  with 
three  armies.    The  place  soon  began  to  suffer  from  a  severe 
famine,  and  several  attempts  to  break  through  the  besieging 
armies  having  failed,  L.  Antonius  was  at  length  obliged  to 
capitulate;  after  which,  on  being  pardoned  by  Octavianus,  he 
acted  as  a  traitor  to  his  own  party.    Fulvia  was  set  free  on 
condition  of  her  quitting  Italy.     The  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
Perusia  were  spared,  but  all  the  senators  were  put  to  death ; 
from  800  to  400  noble  Perusians  were  sent  as  captives  to  Bome, 
where  on  the  15th  of  March,  B.C.  40,  they  were  butchered  like 
cattle,  at  the  altar  of  J.  Caesar.     The  town  of  Perusia  was 
plundered,  and  changed  into  a  heap  of  ashes.    Thus  ended  an 
undertaking  which  had  been  begun  by  two  unprincipled  persons, 
whose  watchword  was  protection  to  the  oppressed,  but  who  by 
their  conduct  brought  greater  misery  upon  a  harmless  population 
than  that  which  they  pretended  to  remedy.    Fulvia  went  to 
Qreeoe ;   and  when  Antony,  who  spent  his  time  in  Egypt  in 
sensual  pleasures  and  the  luxuries  of  the  Alexandrian  court, 
heard  of  the  affair,  he  blamed  the  authors  of  it,  though  probably 
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for  no  otli^r  reason  than  because  the  undertaldng  bad  iailecL 
Tib.  Ckudius  Nero,  the  husband  of  livia,  (aftenrards  the  wife 
of  Octavianus,}  had  been  induced  by  a  generous  and  humane 
feeling  to  come  forward  in  Campania  as  the  champion  of  those 
who  were  reduced  to  b^ipgary  by  the  yeterans  of  OctaTianus ; 
but  when  the  triumvir  had  conquered  the  party  of  Fulm  at 
Perusia,  Nero  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Sicily  wh^e  he  JQined 
Sezt.  Pompeius,  and  afterwards  went  to  Antony. 

After  the  battles  of  Philippi,  Antony  crossed  oyer  into  Asm, 
where  he  levied  enormous  contributions,  in  order  to  obtain  & 
means  of  fulfilling  his  promises  to  his  soldiers.    Asia  suffered 
most  severely,  Brutus  also  having  a  short  time  before  levied  laige 
sums.    The  mad  and  senseless  extravagance  of  Antony  became 
manifest  on  his  arrival  at  Ephesus,  which  city  he  entered  in  the 
disguise  of  Bacchus,  surrounded  by  Bacchantes,  Satyrs^  Paons, 
and  the  like,  and  where  he  indulged  in  the  wildest  and  most 
senseless  debaucheries.     On  his  arrival  in  Cilicia,  he  summoned 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  to  appear  before  him,  because  she  had 
in  various  ways  supported  Cassius.     She  obeyed  the  call  without 
hesitation,  for  she  well  knew  that  the  voluptuous  Boman  would  not 
be  able  to  resist  her  charms.     She  sailed  up  the  river  Cydnns  to 
Tarsus  in  a  vessel  adorned  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  and  she 
herself  appeared  as  Venus.    Her  object  was  easily  gained,  and 
Antony  was  completely  ensnared.  After  she  had  remained  with  him 
some  time  in  Asia,  Antony  accompanied  her  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  forgot  every  thing  in  dalliance  with  her.  He  abandoned  himsdf 
entirely  to  sensual  pleasures  and  debaucheries,  and  lost  the  few 
remnants  of  goodness  and  virtue  he  yet  possessed.     In  B.C.  40, 
he  was  roused  by  the  progress  of  the  Parthians,  who  were  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  a  faithless  Boman,  Labienus,  formerly  one  of 
Caesar's  generals,  and  afterwards  a  supporter  of  Pompey.     The 
news  that  the  Parthians  had  attacked  Syria  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  induced  Antony  to  go  forth  with  an  army,  and  under- 
take the  war  against  them.     On  his  arrival  in  Phoenicia,  he 
received  the  most  pressing  letters  from  his  wife,  desiring  him  to 
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hasten  to  her  assistance  in  Italy.  Having  resolved  to  comply 
with  her  request,  he  entrusted  his  army  to  the  brave  P.  Ventidins, 
who  fought  successfully  against  Labienus  and  the  Parthians  and 
recovered  Syria. 

When  Antony  arrived  in  Greece,  Octavianus  had  already 
brought  the  Perusian  war  to  a  dose.  At  Athens  Antony  met 
his  wife  Fulvia,  who  soon  afterwards  died  at  Sicyon,  whereupon 
he  continued  his  voyage  to  Italy  with  a  large  fleet,  intending  to 
land  at  Brundusium.  While  sailing  across  the  Ionian  sea,  he 
met  with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua,  the  republican  admiral, 
who  was  carrying  on  piracy,  and  plundering  the  Italian  coasts  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  legions 
he  still  had  on  board.  He  now  joined  Antony,  and  sailed  with 
him  to  Brundusium.  On  his  approach,  Octavianus  shut  the 
gates  of  the  city  against  him,  and  Antony  forthwith  called  on 
Sex.  Pompeius  for  assistance.  The  latter  without  deUy  sent 
ships  and  cavalry  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  Octavianus  found 
himself  attacked  on  all  sides,  for  Sardinia  also  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pompeian  party.  As  Fulvia,  who  had  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  war,  was  now  dead,  Octavianus  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
friends  to  seek  for  a  reconciliation  with  Antony,  who  had  already 
commenced  besieging  Brundusium.  Maecenas,  as  the  friend  of 
Octavianus,  with  Asinius  Pollio  and  L.  Cooceius  on  the  part  of 
Antony,  brought  about  the  desired  reconciliation.  To  gratify 
the  two  hostile  armies,  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed ;  and 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  according  to  which  Antony  was  to  have 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  Octavianus  all  the  western  provinces,  Africa  alone  being  left 
to  Lepidus.  Italy  was  to  belong  to  the  three  triumvirs  in 
common.  It  was  further  agp^ed  that  Sex.  Pompeius,  whom 
Antony  shamefuUy  betrayed  on  that  occasion,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  common  enemy,  and  that  the  war  against  the  Parthians 
should  be  continued.  This  new  alliance  between  Octavianus  and 
Antony,  called  the  ft)edm  Bnmduimum,  was  cemented  by  the 
latter  manying  the  noble  and  virtuous  Octavia,  a  sister  of 
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Octavianus  and  widow  of  C.  Maroelltts,  whose  bappiness 
sacrificed  to  the  political  purposes  of  the  rulers. 

After  this  Antony  remained  for  a  time  at  Borne.  Pompons 
having  resumed  his  piratical  proceedings,  harassed  the  coasts  d 
Italy ;  and  by  catting  off  all  supplies  created  so  great  a  scarcnr 
at  Bome,  that  the  populace  compelled  the  triumvirs  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  him.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  MiaenoB, 
not  far  from  Puteoli,  the  triumvirs  met  Pompeius  in  B.C.  39.  fie 
received  them  in  his  admiral's  ship,  and  afterwards  landed  aad 
partook  of  an  entertainment  with  them.  Menodorus,  one  oi 
Pompeius's  generals,  advised  his  master  to  put  the  triumviB 
to  death  while  they  were  on  board  his  ship,  but  Pompeius  wh 
too  honest  to  enter  into  so  treacherous  a  design.  In  the  peas 
which  was  then  concluded,  Pompeius  obtained  the  proconaulsh^ 
of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Achaia.  After  the  cpncliisioiiof 
this  peace,  Pompeius  sailed  back  to  SicUy,  and  Octavianus  and 
Antony  returned  to  Borne.  IVherever  they  appeared,  they  wen 
received  by  the  people  with  enthusiastic  joy,  and  all  saluted 
them  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country  from  famine  and  destruc- 
tion. Soon  afterwards  Antony  went  with  Octavia  to  Atheie 
where  he  lived  for  a  time  as  a  private  person,  and  spent  the 
ensuing  winter  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  kinds  of  pleasure.  In  the 
beginning  of  B.C.  88,  however,  he  began  making  preparations  for 
the  Parthian  war,  in  which  his  lieutenants  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  very  successful. 

But  the  peace  which  had  thus  been  established  was  not  of  very 
long  duration.  Pompeius  had  reason  to  complain  of  Antony, 
who  did  not  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Peloponnesus ;  Octa- 
vianus, on  the  other  hand,  beginning  to  regret  the  concessions 
which  had  been  made  to  Pompeius,  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  pretext 
for  renewing  the  war.  This  was  soon  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  Pompeius  still  allowed  some  of  his  vessels  to  carry  on  piracy 
in  the  Mediterranean.  War  was  forthwith  declared.  Octavianus 
solicited  the  assistance  of  the  two  other  triumvirs,  but  neither  of 
them  at  first  supported  him :  they  were  probably  glad  to  see 
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him  inYolved  in  a  straggle  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  defeated. 
The  fleet  of  Octayianus  suffered  greatly  from  storms  and  the 
watchful  acUvity  of  Pompeius'  admiral,  Demochares :  and  no 
advantage  was  gained,  though  Menodorus  went  over  to  Octa- 
vianus  and  treacherously  delivered  up  to  him  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. Antony,  on  being  called  upon  a  second  time  to  assist  his 
colleague,  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  37,  with  a  fleet  of  300 
ships,  to  Tarentum ;  but  on  his  arrival,  Octayianus,  who  had  in 
the  meantime  changed  his  mind,  declined  the  assistance.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  mediation  of  Octavia,  the  conduct  of  Octayi- 
anus would  at  once  have  produced  a  rupture  between  the  two 
triumvirs,  but  she  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  compromise  the 
matter.  They  became  reconciled,  and  Octavianus  promised  to 
send  20,000  men  as  auxiliaries  for  Antony  in  the  Parthian  war, 
while  Antony  sent  120  ships  to  Tarentum.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  they  should  be  triumvirs  for  five  years  longer.  Thereupon 
Antony  hastened  to  Syria,  and  Octavia  remained  in  Italy  with 
her  brother.  The  treacherous  Menodorus  now  went  back  to  his 
former  master  with  seven  ships,  and  Calvisius,  the  admiral  of 
Octavianus,  was  deprived  of  his  command  in  consequence  of  his 
not  having  observed  this  desertion.  In  B.C.  36,  Octavianus 
appointed  Agrippa  supreme  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  Sicily 
was  attacked  on  all  sides.  It  was  agreed  that  on  the  1st  of  JiUy 
Octayianus  should  sail  from  Puteoli,  Lepidus  from  Africa,  and 
Antony's  fleet  from  Tarentum ;  but  on  the  3rd  a  storm  arose 
which  compelled  the  fleets  to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded 
in  landing  at  Lilybaeum.  Pompeius  had  aU  along  shown  great 
carelessness,  and  he  continued  in  his  inactivity  even  now,  amusiilg 
himself  with  offering  sacrifioes  to  Neptune,  whose  son  he  pre- 
tended to  be.  Menodorus  again  went  over  to  Octavianus,  and 
in  a  sea-fight  with  Agrippa  which  took  place  off  Mylae,  Pompeius 
lost  thirty  ships,  and  was  unable  to  prevent  Octavianus  from 
laadiog  at  Tauromenium.  But  the  land  army  of  the  latter  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  One  rainy  night,  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  Octavianus  had  lost  his  road,  and  was  bivouacking  with  his 
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men,  a  thimdering  noise  was  heard  from  the  neighbouring 
and  the  rising  flames  illumined  all  the  eountry  around,  a  phi 
menon  which  spread  consternation  among  all  who  witnessed  it. 
After  many  petty  skirmishes,  Agrippa  at  length  engaged  in  a 
decisiTe  battle,  in  which  he  made  a  very  snooessful  use  of  the 
Greek  boarding  engines.  Pompeius  was  completely  defeated, 
and  on  receiving  intelligenoe  that  his  land  forces  had  surrendered, 
he  fled  with  seventeen  ships  from  Messana  to  Asia.  Lepidos 
had  exerted  himself  very  little  in  this  stro^le,  but  after  the 
departure  of  Pompeius  he  claimed  the  island  of  Sicily  for  himself. 
Ootavianus,  exasperated  at  such  presumption,  and  knowing  thai 
Lepidus  would  not  meet  with  much  support  anywhere,  not  even 
among  his  own  soldiers,  at  once  boldly  entered  his  camp,  and 
without  much  difficulty  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  surrender,  bj 
promising  them  great  rewards.  Lepidus,  who  had  no  strength 
or  energy  of  character,  put  on  the  attire  of  a  private  person,  and 
went  to  Octavianus,  who  sent  him  to  Borne,  where  he  continued 
in  his  office  of  pontifex  maximus  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  b.g.  12. 

Octavianus  did  not  pursue  Pompeius,  but  was  detained  in 
Sicily  by  the  clamour  of  his  soldiers,  who  demanded  on  the 
spot  the  rewards  which  had  been  promised  them.  When  their 
desires  were  satisfied  he  retmmed  to  Borne,  where  he  celebrated 
a  triumph  on  the  18th  of  November,  B.C.  86.  As  the  city  was 
now  plentifully  provided  with  supplies,  his  victory  was  hailed  by 
aU  parties.  The  people  were  delighted  at  his  success,  and  the 
senate  conferred  various  distinctions  on  him  which  he  declined 
with  affected  modesty. 

Pompeius,  on  his  arrival  in  Asia,  was  hospitably  received  by 
Antony's  legate,  Fumius ;  but  he  soon  lost  the  confidence  of  Ins 
host,  and  matters  came  to  a  rupture.  Antony  had  at  first  been 
uncertain  what  to  do  with  Pompeius,  but  when  he  heard  of  the 
breach  between  him  and  Pumius,  he  sent  his  general,  Titius, 
with  a  fleet  of  120  ships  agsinst  him.  Pompeius  took  to  flight, 
but  was  overtaken  by  his  pursuers,  and  being  abandoned  by  his 
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troops,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  was  put 
to  death  at  Miletus,  in  B.C.  35,  by  tbe  command  either  of  Antony 
or  of  one  of  his  generals,  who  hazarded  the  deed  on  his  own 
responsibility  in  order  to  prevent  Pompeius  becoming  the  cause 
of  a  rupture  between  OctaTianus  and  Antony.  By  the  over- 
throw of  Pompeius  and  the  removal  of  Lepidus,  Octavianus  had 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  venture  upon  a  contest  with  his 
last  rival  as  soon  as  he  might  think  proper,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  fair  opportunity  presented  itself. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXVm. 

ANTONT's  war  against  TBB  PABTHIAMS  and  ABMEN1AM8 — WABS  OF  OCtA- 
▼IANU8  IN  PANNONIA  AND  DALMATIA — ST&CGOLB  BBTWEBN  OCTAYIANTS 
AND  ANTONY — BATTLB  OF  ACTIUM. 

The  triumvirate  had  now  become  a  duumvirate,  and  while 
Octavianus  was  strengthening  his  power  by  the  accession  of  ^ 
army  of  Lepidus  and  his  province  of  Africa,  Antony,  in  B.C.  86, 
undertook  his  long  contemplated  campaign  against  the  Parthians. 
He  had  sixteen  legions,  and  was  allied  with  Artavasdes,  long  of 
Armenia.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Media,  and  took  sevo^ 
important  towns,  but  his  plan  of  operation  was  ill-devised,  far 
he  left  several  legions  behind,  and  the  Parthian  king  Fhraates, 
having  attacked  them,  not  only  got  possession  of  all  their  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  but  annihilated  the  legions  themselves. 
This  and  various  other  unfavourable  circumstances  compelled 
Antony  to  retreat,  and  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty that  he  reached  Armenia.  He  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  Crassus;  one-fourth  of  his  army  was  destroyed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  baggage  was  lost.  He  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  completely  abandoned  himself  to  senaoal 
pleasures  with  his  mistress,  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  gave  GodLe- 
Syria,  Judaea,  and  Cyprus.  His  conduct  thenceforth  was  of  the 
most  contemptible  kind,  and  Cleopatra  was  his  evil  genius. 
The  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  war  against  the  Parthians 
however  were  not  forgotten ;  they  filled  him  with  shame ;  and 
as  Artavasdes  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  treadiery, 
Antony,  in  B.C.  84,  invaded  Armenia,  and  made  Artavasdes  his 
prisoner.     Having  given  the  conouered  country  to  Cleopatra, 
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Antony,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  celebrated  a  splendid 
triumph,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  those  Bomans  who  felt  for 
the  honour  of  their  country.   This  irregular  and  unconstitutional 
conduct,  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  gave  kingdoms  to  his 
concubine,  and  the  flagrant  way  in  which  he  abandoned  himself 
to  all  the  licentiousness  of  an  eastern  court,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  ofiPensive  to  the  Eomans.    Until  now,  the  noble  Octavia, 
though  she  had  been  treated  by  her  husband  in  the  most  un- 
worthy manner,  had  contrived  to  preserve  peace  between  him 
and  Octavianus,  but  things  came  to  a  crisis  just  at  the  time 
when  he  invaded  Armenia.     Octavia  had  gone  to  Greece  with 
reinforcements,  money,  and  clothing  for  his  army ;  but  he  sent 
her  a  letter  requesting  her  not  to  follow  him,  and  soon  after- 
wards openly  divorced  her.     This  act,  which  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  cunning  contrivances  of  Octamnus  him- 
self, rent  asunder  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  kept  the  triumvirs 
together.     Octavianus  had  not  neglected  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Soman  people  to  the  conduct  and  follies  of  Antony  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  Bomans  now  looked  upon  Octavianus  and 
his  sister  as  the  injured  and  insulted  party;   but  when  the 
critical  moment  came,  Octavianus  was  still  prudent  enough  to ' 
declare  war,  not  against  Antony  himself,  whom  he  represented 
as  only  the  infatuated  slave  of  Cleopatra,  but  against  the  queen 
of  Egypt.    His  cause  had  thus  a  better  appearance,  as  his  arms 
were  ostensibly  directed  against  those  who  had  led  Antony  to 
act  in  this  insulting  and  provoking  manner. 

During  the  time  that  Antony  was  engaged  in  the  east,  and 
revelling  in  the  luxuries  of  his  Alexandrian  court,  Octavianus 
made  some  useful  attempts  to  remedy  the  confusion  and  demo- 
ralisation of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  he  pretended  that  he  was 
waiting  only  for  the  return  of  his  colleague  firom  the  east  to 
retire  into  private  life,  as  after  the  restoration  of  peace  the 
republic  did  not  require  his  services  any  longer.  This  affectation 
of  true  republican  sentiments  gained  its  end ;  Octavianus  was 
elected  pontifex  maximus,  although  Lepidus,  who  was  invested 
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with  that  office,  was  yet  aEye;   it  was  alao  decreed  that  he 
should  inhabit  a  public  mansion,  that  his  person  slioiild  he 
inviolable,  and  that  in  the  senate  he  should  sit  by  the  side  of  the 
tribunes.    That  he  might  not  appear  to  haibour  any  boatik 
feelings  towards  Antony,  Octavianus  always  spoke  of  liim  in  a 
kind  and  benevolent  manner,  so  that  if  any  rupture  should 
occur,  no  one  woidd  ascribe  the  fault  to  him.    With  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  means  of  satisfying  his  troops,  who  were  still 
clamorous  for  their  rewards,  he  resolved  to  wage  war  againsfc 
some  tribes  in  the  country  north-east  of  the  Adriatic,  of  which 
the  Bomans  had  never  yet  become  complete  masters.     Whea 
Octavianus  reached  the  country  of  the  Japydes,  he  met  with  a 
strong  resistance,  but  by  perseverance  he  obliged  their  capital, 
Metulum,  to  surrender,  in  b.o.  85.     He  then  advanced  into 
Pannonia,  the  capital  of  which,  Segesta,  sued  for  peace  afler  a 
siege  of  thirty  days.    Octavianus  left  his  legate  Fufius  G^emimu 
with  a  garrison  to  keep  the  conquered  nations  in  submissioB, 
and  himself  returned  to  Eome.     Octavia  being  about  this  tune 
repudiated  by  Antony,  Octavianus  neglected  nothing  that  was 
calculated  to  bring  prominently  before  the  people  the   insolt 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  family.     He  had  formed  the  plan 
of  invading  Britain,  but  was  prevented  by  the  intelligenoe  that 
the  countries  he  had  just  subdued  had  revolted.    His  generals, 
indeed,  succeeded  in  restoring  peace;  but  Octavianus  himself 
proceeded    to    Dalmatia,  where  Agrippa  had  the  command. 
Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither  life  nor  property  was 
spared.      Octavianus  penetrated  as  far  as  Setovia,  where  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  knee.     After  his  recovery  he  left  the 
command  to  Statilius  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Bome  to  enter 
his  second  consulship,  for  B.C.  83.    Taurus,  in  the  meantime, 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Dalmatians;   out  of  whose 
spoils  Octavianus  ordered  a  portico  to  be  built,  which  he  called 
Octavia,  in  honour  of  his  sister. 

During  the  years  B.o.  83  and  32,  Octavianus  remained  at 
Home,  and  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  pointing  out  to  the 
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people  the  unworthy  and  despicable  conduct  of  Antony,  and  of 
oonyincing  them  that  they  had  everything  to  fear  from  him,  and 
that  all  the  exertions  they  might  be  required  to  make,  would  be 
solely  for  their  own  good.  War  was  at  last  declared  in  the  end 
of  B.C.  82,  and  in  the  following  year,  when  Ociayianus  was 
invested  with  his  third  consulship,  Bome  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  alarm,  all  classes  being  called  upon  to  make  the 
most  extraordinary  exertions.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  81,  the  fleet 
of  Octayianus,  under  the  able  command  of  Agrippa,  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  while  Octavianus  himself  and  his  legions 
landed  in  Epirus.  He  had  had  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties 
in  Italy,  in  inducing  the  people  to  submit  to  the  heavy  demands 
he  made  upon  them ;  and  if  Antony  had  availed  himself  of  these 
circumstances,  and  had  attacked  his  enemy  in  Italy,  the  war 
might  have  terminated  in  a  very  different  way.  But  Antony  was 
slow,  and  his  adversary  gained  time  to  overcome  his  difficulties. 
Antony  assembled  his  fleet  at  Ephesus,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  ambitious  Cleopatra,  sailed  from  Asia  to  Samoa  and  Athens ; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Corcyra  where  all  his  forces  were 
assembled.  His  land  army  encamped  near  Actium,  a  promontory 
of  Acamania :  while  Agrippa,  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Toryne,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambradan  gulf,  and  then  made 
some  successful  incursions  upon  the  Greek  coast. 

During  these  operations  the  summer  passed  away.  Antony's 
friends  advised  him  to  decide  the  war  by  a  land  fight;  for  though 
he  had  twice  as  many  ships  as  Octavianus,  yet  they  were  very 
large  and  awkward,  and  not  adapted  to  operate  successfully 
against  the  light  and  swift  boats  of  the  enemy.  But  Cleopatra 
desired  Antony  to  bring  the  war  to  a  dose  by  an  engagement 
at  sea,  and  her  will  was  obeyed.  The  memorable  battle  of  Actium 
on  the  2nd  of  September,  B.C.  81,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Boman 
world  at  once  and  for  ever.  Its  issue  was  at  first  doubtful,  but 
when  Cleopatra  perceived  that  victory  was  not  certain  on  her 
side,  she  took  to  flight,  and  sixty  Egyptian  ships  followed  her. 
As  soon  as  Antony  became  aware  of  this,  he  hastened  after  her 
in  a  quick  sailing  boat,  either  from  despair,  or  with  the  intention 
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of  bringing  her  back,  for  the  battle  was  not  yet  bj  any  meaiia 
lost.  When  he  overtook  the  fogitive  he  was  at  first  rearj 
indignant,  but  her  power  over  him  was  ao  great  that  be  soon 
became  reconciled.  He  was  reoeiTed  into  her  ship  and  fled  with 
her  to  Alexandria.  The  Egyptian  fleet  continued  the  fight  for 
a  few  hours  longer,  but  was  finally  destroyed  by  Agrippa. 
Antony's  hmd  army,  consisting  of  seventeen  legions,  resolut^y 
waited  for  seven  days,  hoping  that  the  triumvir  would  come  back; 
but  when  the  commander,  Canidius,  was  informed  that  Antony 
did  not  intend  to  return,  and  received  orders  to  retreat,  he  sur- 
rendered to  Octavianns. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Bome  under  the 
dominion  of  a  licentious  eastern  queen  was  now  removed ;  the 
ambition  of  Octavianus  was  satisfied,  and  the  generosity  which 
he  showed  towards  the  vanquished  met  with  general  admiration. 
In  commemoration  of  this  victory  he  founded  the  town   of 
Nicopolis,  near  Actium.     Soon  afterwards  he  slowly  proceeded 
through  Greece  and  a  part  of  western  Asia,  and  then  spent  the 
winter  in  the  island  of  Samoa.      His  success  had  increased  the 
confidence  of  his  army ;  but  the  veterans,  in  Italy,  again  began 
to  manifest  symptoms  of  discontent,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  which  had  been  made  to  them.     Octavianns 
determined  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person,  and  hastened  to  Bnin- 
dusium.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  received  by  a  great  number 
of  Boman  senators  and  equites,  and  by  crowds  of  people  who  had 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts.    He  availed  himself  of  the  general 
enthusiasm,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  veterans,  to  whom  he  now  assigned  lands  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.     Without  going  to  Bome,  he  soon 
afterwards  sailed  to  Corinth,  Bhodes,  and  Syria,  and  thence  to 
Egypt.     Antony  had  endeavoured  to  deceive  Cleopatra  in  regard 
to  his  position ;  so  that  when  Octavianus  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  the  queen,  who  dreaded  a  protracted  war  which  might 
render  her  enemy  implacable,  sent  letters  to  him  with  proposak 
of  peace,  hoping  to  win  him  over  as  she  had  won  his  great-unde, 
Caesar.    Biit  Octavianus  refused  to  enter  into  an:^  negotiations. 
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and  demanded  unconditional  suirender.  In  the  spring  of  b.c. 
30,  he  appeared  before  Pelosiom,  which  admitted  the  invader 
without  resiBtanoe.  His  army  under  the  conunand  of  Aelius 
Gbdlus  also  took  possession  of  Paraetonium,  so  that  he  could 
attack  Alexandria  from  both  the  east  and  the  west.  The 
Egyptian  fleet  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  the  cavalry  also 
passed  over  to  Octavianus.  Antony  now  withdrew  into  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  where  finding  himself  abandoned  by  all,  and  being 
falsely  informed  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  resolved  to  die,  and 
perished  miserably,  by  throwing  himself  upon  his  own  sword. 
The  queen  concealed  herself  with  all  her  treasures  in  her  palace, 
still  hoping  to  win  the  conqueror  by  her  charms ;  but  when  she 
discovered  that  he  would  spare  her  life  only  that  she  might  adorn 
his  triumph,  she  made  away  with  herself  by  putting  a  viper  to 
her  breast. 

Octavianus  was  now  sole  master  of  a  colossal  empire.  As 
the  final  victory  over  his  enemy  in  Egypt  had  been  gained  on 
the  second  of  Sextilis,  the  name  of  that  month  was  afterwards 
changed  into  Augustus  (August),  and  festivals  were  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  auspicious  event,  every  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  August.  The  race  of  the  Ptolemies  had  now  become  extinct, 
and  Egypt  received  the  constitution  of  a  Boman  province,  which, 
however,  was  governed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  enjoyed  several 
privileges,  as  it  was  the  principal  country  from  which  Italy 
received  its  supplies  of  com.  The  governor  bore  the  title  of 
Praefectus  Augustalis,  and  was  always  a  person  of  equestrian 
rank.  The  first  who  was  intrusted  with  its  administration  was 
the  poet  Aelius  GaUus,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  against  Sext.  Pompeius,  and  in  the  taking  of  the  important 
town  of  Paraetonium. 

After  having  regulated  the  affairs  of  this  wealthy  and  populous 
new  province,  Octavianus  returned  to  Samoa;  thence  in  the 
spring  of  B.C.  89,  he  proceeded  to  Home,  where  the  temple  of 
Janus  was  closed  as  a  sign  that  peace  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.     Octavianus  celebrated  a  threefold  triumph  over 
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Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  Antony  and  Egypt,  and  the  people 
bigUy  pleased  with  the  rejoicings  that  were  prepared  for  them. 
The  veterans  also  leoeiTed  ample  rewards  for  their  services,  and 
whole  legions  obtained  settlements  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
Octavianus  himself  was  honoured  by  the  senate  with  vanoos 
distinctions  and  privil^;e8,  and  received  the  titie  of  impermtor 
for  life. 

The  history  of  the  Eoman  republic  has  now  come  to  its 
dose ;  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth  was  the  unamdable  ochi- 
sequenoe  of  its  internal  decay  and  corruption,  which,  within  the 
last  eentury,  had  spread  with  immense  rapidity  over  every  part 
of  the  social  and  political  madiinery,  and  had  destroyed  all  the 
vital  principles  upon  which  alone  a  republic  can  safely  stand. 
In  the  history  of  Borne  the  attentive  observer  cannot  help  being 
impressed  with  the  truth,  that  the  fate  of  a  nation    mainly 
depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of  its  people ;    and  that 
descendants  have  often  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  negkct  or 
transgressions  of  their  forefathers.    The  peace  which  Some  now 
enjoyed  might  have  been  a  blessing  to  her  fourteen  years  earlier, 
and  much  strife,  misery,  and  bloodshed  might  have  been  spared; 
but  at  that  time  the  conviction  that  the  republic  was  gone  h^ 
not  yet  become  general,  for  there  were  still  deluded  persons  who 
thought  it  possible  to  revive  the  good  old  days.    Eome  indeed 
required  additional  and  fearful  lessons  before  she  could  he 
brought  to  see  that  peace  and  happiness  could  not  exist  along 
with  the  phantom  of  a  commonwealth  from  which  the  soul  had 
departed,  and  that  those  blessings  could  be  bestowed  only  by  the 
strong  hand  of  a  single  ruler.     This  feeling  was  now  beocMne  quite 
general ;  and  men  like  Horace,  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
Brutus,  hailed  with  joy  the  happy  termination  of  all  civil  feuds* 
and  the  victories  of  Octavianus  over  his  enemies.    Every  honest 
Soman,  like  every  unprejudiced  student  of  history,  must  have 
come  to  the  oondusion  that  the  establishment  of  the  monardiy 
under  Octavianus  was  the  greatest  boon  that  Frovidenoe  could 
have  bestowed  upon  the  Boman  wcnrld. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIX. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  BOUIN  EMPIRE,  ITS  CONSTITUTION  AND  ADMINlSiaATION — 
THE  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ARTS  DURING  THE  LATTER  PERIOD 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC— CHARACTER  AND  MORALS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  DURING 
THE  SAME  PERIOD. 

Befobe  we  proceed  to  describe  the  gradual  establishment  of 
the  monarchy  under  Octavianus,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  extent 
of  the  empire,  its  constitution  and  administration,  at  the  state  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  at  the  condition  of  the  people 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic.  Borne  was,  at  this  time, 
the  mistress  of  a  colossal  empire,  and  all  the  countries  over 
which  she  exercised  sway,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  were  con- 
stituted as  dependencies  or  proTinces.  She  ruled  over  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  over  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Africa  (the 
territory  of  Ancient  Carthage),  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Spain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  northern  districts  of  that  peninsula,  all 
Graul  as  far  as  the  Ehine,  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Moesia, 
Macedonia,  Thraoe,  all  Greece,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
immense  extent  of  country  in  Asia  between  Mount  Caucasus,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  Parthian  empire,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs, 
and  on  the  west,  the  Mediterranean.  In  some  of  these  countries 
indeed,  the  Boman  dominion  was  not  yet  firmly  established ;  but 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  were  to  lose  even  the 
last  shadow  of  independence.  Bome*s  ambition,  however,  was 
still  unsatisfied ;  the  nations  bordering  upon  her  empire,  such  as 
the  Britons,  Germans,  Parthians,  were  not  left  in  peace,  but  were 
one  after  another,  compelled,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  Home. 

The  constitution  of  the  republic  had  received  its  first  great 
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Bhock  from  the  noble  attempt  made  by  the  Ghiuxihi  to  remedy 
the  eyils  which  had  been  brought  abont  by  the  nsurpation  of  the 
rich,  and  by  certain  nnavoidable  circamstances.     At  that  time 
the  senate  and  the  optimates  gained  the  yictory,  but  their  blood- 
stained power  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration  ;  for  th^ 
ncted  with  a  perfect  contempt  of  all  law  and  justice,  and  iht 
citizens  no  less  than  the  allies  and  the  provinces  felt  their  oppres- 
siye  rule.    Their  influence  was  crushed  by  ambitious  demagogues 
who  started  up  one  afler  another  during  the  dyil  wars.     Sulla, 
after  his  victory  over  the  popular  party,  formed  the  childish  plan 
of  restoring  the  good  old  times,  by  undoing  the  work  of  ages, 
and  by  reviving  the  ancient  forms  of  the  constitution ;  but  his 
system  was  a  body  without  a  soul,  for  the  senate  had  long  ceased 
to  be  that  venerable  assembly  which  once  filled  those  who 
witnessed  its  meetings  with  awe  and  reverence.     Its  power, 
which  had  been  abused  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  was  broken 
by  the  influence  of  the  equites,  a  class  of  men  who  continued  to 
rise  in  importance  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.    This  class  not 
only  acquired  judidal  power,  which  they  abused  as  grossly  as  the 
senators  had  done  before,  but  being  wealthy  capitalists,  and 
engaged  in  the  farming  of  the  public  revenues,  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  support  any  ambitious  demagogue,  and  thus  to 
keep  the  senate   in  a  sort  of  dependence.     The  consequence 
was  that  titles  and  honours  were  the  only  distinctions  of  the 
senate,  while  all  substantial  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
equites ;  and  so  high  did  the  latter  rise  in  public  estimation,  that 
in  B.C.  67,  the  tribune,  L.  Boscius  Otho,  carried  a  law  by  which 
the  fourteen  rows  of  seats  immediately  in  front  of  the  orchestra 
in  the  theatres,  were  assigned  to  the  equites  exclusively.^    But 
the  insolence  of  the  equites,  and  the  system  of  bribery  by  which 
they  kept  the  other  powers  of  the  repubUo  in  subjection,  were  as 

>  Aicoii.liiCbm«2.p.78.ed.Ore11i;  priTilege  wu  granted  to  tribunes  of 
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detrimental  to  the  state  as  they  were  disgraceful  to  the  eques- 
trian order.  The  senate  was  further  degraded  by  persons  of  the 
lowest  classes  having  received  from  their  demagogic  leaders  seats 
in  it,  with  the  right  of  voting.  Such  senators  were  little  better 
than  common  hirelings ;  the  question  of  the  good  of  the  state 
never  entered  their  minds ;  they  rejected  or  adopted  measures 
just  as  they  were  bid  by  their  patrons,  or  with  a  view  to  their 
own  pecuniary  advantage.  The  consulship  was  likewise  degraded 
by  being  given  to  persons  who  were  ready  to  do  whatever  the 
leaders  of  their  party  desired.  The  degradation  of  this  magis- 
tracy, however,  began  more  particularly  in  the  time  of  Caesar.^ 
Where,  formerly,  all  had  been  active  and  zealous  to  promote 
the  public  good,  eveiy  one  was  now  bent  upon  personal  aggran- 
disement, without  any  regard  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  fearful  anarchy  into  which  Home  was  plunged  after  the 
time  of  Sulla  showed  itself  more  particularly  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people ;  there  the  place  of  the  free-bom  Boman  citizens 
was  occupied  by  an  idle  and  hungry  populace,  which  had  no 
desire  for  anything  higher  than  bread  and  amusements,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  attach  itsdf  to  those  who  had  the  richest  rewards 
to  offer.  At  the  elections,  bribery  was  carried  on  in  the  most 
open  and  unscrupulous  manner;  the  dregs  of  the  city,  which 
subsisted  upon  bribery,  decided  in  fact  upon  the  most  important 
affairs  of  the  state,  such  as  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  enact* 
ment  of  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  or  war.  The  comitia 
were  often  of  the  most  riotous  and  tumultuous  idnd,  for  the 
hostile  factions  not  unfrequently  attacked  each  other  with  arms ; 
thus  the  forum  became  the  scene  of  dvil  bloodshed,  bands  of 
armed  slaves  and  gladiators  occupying  it  and  deciding,  by  the 
dagger  or  the  sword,  what  ought  to  have  been  settled  by  free 
and  rational  discussion.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the 
tribunes,  who  had  been  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the 
guardians  of  their  rights,  either  came  forward  themselves  as  the 
leaders  of  factions,  or  sold  their  support  to  those  who  chose  to 
buy  them  by  bribes. 

*  Soeton.  Cae$.  72,  76. 
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The  ailministration  of  the  provinoes  and  of  justice  kept  pao^ 
in  point  of  corruption,  with  the  political  and  moral  degenencj 
of  the  people.  The  general  unmoralitj  and  licentiousness  of  tiie 
age  rendered  a  change  in  the  administration  of  justice  neccssaiy. 
As  early  as  the  year  B.C.  149,  the  tribune  L.  Calpumius  Fiio 
carried  a  measure  by  which  the  Boman  people  transferred  their 
judicial  power,  for  certain  classes  of  crimes,  to  commisaioticn, 
who  were  appointed  annually,  and  who,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  praetor,  tried  the  accused,  and  inflicted  punishment  on  tk 
guilty  in  the  name  of  the  Boman  people.'  But  as  the  pmeton. 
like  other  magistrates,  were  often  guided  in  their  edicts  rather  hj 
their  own  interest  and  a  love  of  money  than  by  a  proper  sense  d 
justice,  the  tribune  G.  Cornelius,  in  B.C.  67,  carried  a  law  Ij 
which  the  praetors  were  obliged  to  pronounce  sentence  aooordiiig 
to  the  edicts  or  principles  of  law  which  they  had  once  established;^ 
for  on  entering  upon  his  office,  every  praetor  had  to  pubUah  su^ 
an  edictum ;  from  whidi  time  such  edicts  acquired  permaneoit 
authority  in  all  legal  matters,  and  were  commented  upon  and 
explained  by  the  most  distinguished  jurists. 

Although  Boman  citizens  had  not  to  pay  any  direct  taxes  to  the 
repubUc,  and  though  the  amount  of  domain  land  was  constant^ 
diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  coloiues,  and 
of  its  distribution  among  the  veterans,  still  the  wealth  of  the 
republic,  during  the  latter  period  of  its  existence,  was  immense,  for 
enormous  sums  flowed  firom  the  provinces  into  the  public  treasury. 
In  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  province  of  Asia  paid  annually  about 
one  million  sterling,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  even 
upwards  of  two  millions ;  one  Spanish  mine  yielded  an  annual 
produce  of  upwards  of  half  a  million :  from  these  facts  we  may 
form  some  estimate  of  the  revenue  derived  from  such  rich 
provinces  as  Gaul,  Syria,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  others. 

*  Tbive  an  th«  2^tae$Uonei  per-  qnently  added  by  Sulla,  Pompej,  and 
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The  regular  tribute,  paid  by  the  provinces,  was  let  out  in  farm 
by  the  censors  to  the  highest  bidder :  the  persons  who  under- 
took the  farming,  whether  they  were  indiyiduals  or  companies 
(fiocietales),  first  paid  or  gave  security  to  the  treasury  for  the 
sums  stipulated,  and  then  sent  their  agents  (jmblicani)  into  the 
provinces  to  collect  the  taxes,  under  the  protection,  and,  if 
necessary,  with  the  assistance  of  the  military  forces  stationed  in 
the  provinces.  These  publicani  became  proverbial  for  their 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  oppression ;  their  object,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  employers,  was  to  make  as  large  a  profit  out  of  the  country 
as  possible,  and  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  soldiery 
wherever  the  exhausted  provincials  could  not,  or  would  not, 
comply  with  their  exorbitant  demands.  The  wealth  of  the 
subject  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  was  thus  systema- 
tically collected  and  carried  to  Bome,  where  it  enriched  the  public 
treasury  no  less  than  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  republic  never  possessed  a  regular  and 
rightly  organised  system  of  finance,  which  might  have  created  a 
permanent  and  inexhaustible  treasure.  The  greater  part  of  these 
revenues  was  spent  npon  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  fleets, 
the  armies,  the  officials  employed  in  the  provinces,  the  donations 
which  were  given  to  the  populace  in  the  shape  of  corn,  meat, 
and  public  amusements,  and  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  the 
veterans.  The  wars  of  the  triumvirs  drained  the  treasury  so 
much,  that  Octavianus  found  it  necessary  to  impose  a  heavy 
war-tax  to  replenish  it,  every  freedman,  possessbg  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  being  obliged  to  give  up  one-eighth  of  it  to 
the  state.* 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  republic,  little  or  no  care  seems 
to  have  been  taken  about  keeping  peace  and  order  in  the  city : 
the  regulations  made  with  a  view  to  preserve  public  safety  and 
decency  were  violated  every  day  without  fear  or  scrapie;  and 
crimes  of  every  description  were  committed  publicly  and  in  broad 
daylight  with  as  much  audacity  as  if  there  had  been  no  laws  at 
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all  to  check  them.  Eegular  guards  to  maintain  peace  and  ofda 
in  the  city  duriqg  the  night  nerer  existed  until  Octavianns  insti- 
tuted the  nociwrHorum  viffUum  cohorUt.  The  censorshq>  still 
existed ;  but  after  the  Social  war»  when  all  the  Italians  acquind 
the  Boman  citizenship,  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  the 
censors  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  people;  henoe  murder, 
poisoning,  forged  wills,  robbeiy,  peijury,  and  the  like,  becane 
crimes  of  every-day  occurrence.  The  superintendence  of  the 
public  granaries,  of  the  com  market,  and  of  the  distribution  d 
grain  among  the  people,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two  aarftfw 
eerealei,  who  had  been  instituted  by  J.  Caesar,  in  B.C.  45.*  The 
functions  of  a  city  police  still  continued  to  be  performed,  tJion^ 
in  an  inefficient  manner,  under  the  direction  of  the  four  otha 
aediles. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Boman  armies  two  considenble 
changes  had  taken  place.  C.  Marius  set  the  first  fe-r^mptf  of 
enlisting  persons  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  even  slayes  and 
freedmen.  By  this  means,  the  wealthier  classes  were  afterwards 
enabled  to  remain  at  Borne,  and  to  indulge  in  the  pleasores  and 
amusements  of  the  dty,  while  the  battles  of  the  republic  were 
fought  by  the  greedy  populace,  who  had  no  other  object  in  Tiew 
than  to  acquire  the  means  of  rcTelling  in  luxuries  and  debaudi- 
eries.  Warlike  virtue  and  patriotism  had  disappeared  more  and 
inore  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  dvil  wars ;  in  the  ridi  pio- 
yinces  in  which  the  soldiers  were  often  stationed  for  a  numba*  of 
years,  they  became  demoralised  and  effeminate,  and  it  required 
the  most  extraordinary  efforts  and  tact  to  keep  them  in  militaiy 
subordination.  Their  love  of  money  and  plunder  naturally  led 
them  to  serve  him  who  most  connived  at  their  excesses ;  and 
when  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  them,  the  conunander  had 
generally  to  yield,  unless  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  skill 
and  ability :  he  often  succeeded  in  appeasing  them,  by  promising 
them  rich  rewards  after  the  dose  of  the  campaign ;  but  how  mudi 
misery  those  rewards,  which  usually  consisted  in  the  assignment 

•  Dion  Cm.  xliii.  51. 
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and  distribution  of  lands,  inflicted  upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  which  the  soldiers  reoeiyed  settlements  or  were 
established  as  military  colonies,  has  already  been  remarked.'    In 
short,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  the  soldiers  abready  showed 
▼ery  strong  symptoms  of  that  imperious  and  profligate  character 
which  they  afterwards  displayed  under  the  emperors,  when  they 
disposed  of  the  imperial  throne  according  to  their  own  discretion 
and  desire.    The  art  of  war  received  great  improyements  at  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  C.  Marius,  L.  SuUa,  Cn.  Pompey,  and, 
above  all,  J.  Caesar.     In  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  armies  no 
longer  consisted  of  Bomans  and  allies  (iocii):  we  read  only  of 
Bomans  and  auxiliaries,  the  latter  of  whom  were  armed  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  countries  from  which  they  were  drawn* 
The  provinces  were  governed  as  before  by  praetors  and  pro- 
consuls ;  and  it  was  these  dependencies,  especially  when  fiivoured 
by  nature,  which  were  most  exposed  to  robbery,  plunder,  and 
extortion  by  the  Soman  governors  and  their  soldiery.     It  is 
attested  by  Cicero,  that  the  arrival  of  a  governor,  even  in  a 
peaceful  province,  was  little  different  from  the  entrance  of  a 
victorious  army  into  the  country  of  a  vanquished  enemy.    Even 
men  who  were  of  good  repute  for  their  humanity,  returned  to 
Bome  with  almost  incredible  sums  of  money,  after  they  had  been 
in  a  province  for  some  years.    What  the  governors  left  undone, 
was  completed  by  usurers  and  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  . 
Asia,  which  was  repeatedly  drained  to  the  utmost,  would  have 
been  utterly  ruined,  had  it  not  been  a  country  endowed  by  nature 
with  almost  inexhaustible  resources.    Yerres  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  what  most  governors  of  provinces  were  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  republic.    The  provincials  had,  indeed,  the  right  to 
prosecute  their  oppressors;   but  the  judges  were  either  the 
accomplices  of  the  culprits,  or  had  an  interest  in  keeping  things 
-  as  they  were :  even  the  most  barefaced  robbers  on  a  large  scale 
found  orators  and  lawyers  who  were  ready  to  defend  them,  and 
judges  who  had  no  scruple  in  acquitting  them.    Everything  had 

'  Sm  p.  524,  &«, 
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thus  oome  to  a  criBis,  and  no  earthly  power  oonld  have  prevented 
the  lepablic  from  either  breaking  to  pieces  or  falling  into  tk 
hands  of  a  single  ruler. 

Agriculture,  onoe  the  pride  and  gbry  of  the  Bomaiia,  had 
become  completely  neglected  in  Italy;  the  immenae  estates 
(l(U^ndia)  possessed  by  the  wealthy  Bomans  were  used  for  tk 
most  part  as  pastures*  on  which  large  flocks  were  kept  by  gmp 
of  skves,  while  in  other  parts  the  late  wars  had  reduced  whide 
districts  to  barren  wildernesses.  The  consequence  was  tfa^ 
Italy,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  Europe,  whidi  mUt 
have  supported  the  most  numerous  population,  was  dependietf 
for  its  supplies  of  com  upon  Sicily,  the  territory  of  andotf 
Carthage,  Sardinia,  and  Egypt.  The  final  blow  to  Italian  n^ 
euUure  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  estabUshment  of  militaiT 
colonies,  whereby  many  farms  were  taken  from  the  industiioHs 
peasants  and  given  to  reckless  soldiers,  who  had  ndther  tk 
industry,  the  inclination,  nor  the  knowledge,  requisite  for  agp- 
cultural  pursuits.  Soma's  dependence  upon  other  countries  fa 
its  supplies  of  food  frequently  produced  great  distress  in  the  di;, 
especially  at  the  time  when  the  Mediterranean  was  infested  liy 
the  pirates,  and  afterwards  when  Sex.Pompeius  exerdsed  his 
sway  over  the  sea.  That  hazard  at  sea  was  abo  detrimental  to 
commerce  in  general,  though  the  Bomans  themselves  were  nefs 
very  active  as  merchants.  They  received  their  articles  of  Inxaiy 
chiefly  from  Marseilles,  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  the  ports  d 
Syria ;  in  which  ports  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  merchants,  who 
fetched  their  merchandise  from  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  disposed 
of  it  to  the  Bomans.  But  Boman  merchants  also  kept  veasds  of 
their  own  with  which  they  visited  foreign  markets,  where  Unsj 
purchased  gold,  slaves,  corn,  and  other  commodities ;  and  many 
of  them  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  Ghiul,  either  by 
sea  or  by  the  roads  leading  across  the  Alps. 

The  Latin  language  was  at  this  time  understood,  if  not  spoken» 
in  all  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  in  a  great  part  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  western  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  in  all  which 
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^     oountries  Latin  ultimatelj  became  the  language  of  the  people. 

L  In  the  proyinces  east  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  other  himd,  no 
attempt  was  eyer  made  to  supplant  the  language  spoken  bj  the 
proyindak.  A  prefect  Bomanisation,  therefore,  took  place  only 
in  the  northern  and  western  ports  of  the  empire;  that  is,  in 
oountries  whose  ciyilisation,  at  the  time  of  their  oonqnest,  was 
below  that  of  the  Bonums.  There  cannot,  howeyer,  be  any  doubt 
that  in  all  the  Boman  proyinces,  eyen  where  the  Latin  language 
was  not  introduced,  persons  of  rank  and  education  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  it  through  the  influence  of  the  Boman 
anuies,  officers,  adyenturers,  and  other  Italians  who  settled  among 
the  proyindals.  In  Italy,  again,  there  were  few  persons  of  any 
pretensions  who  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Gbredc 
language.  Bome  itself  swarmed  with  learned  Greeks,  who  gaye 
instruction  in  their  natiye  tongue,  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  and 
those  Bomans  who  had  sufficient  means  used  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  renowned  seats  of  learning  in  Qreece,  where  they  cultiyated 
their  minds  and  taste  under  the  guidance  of  the  ablest  teachers. 
This  intellectual  connection  with  Greece  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  Bomans  the  greatest  zeal  and  ambition  to  emulate  the  Greeks 
in  carrying  their  own  language  to  perfection :  poets,  historians^ 
and,  aboye  all,  the  orators,  exerted  themselyes  to  eleyate  the  Ian- 
guage  and  literature  of  their  country  to  such  a  point  as  to  render 
them  worthy  riyals  of  those  of  Greece.  The  influence  of  this 
intellectual  activity,  howeyer,  was  more  or  less  confined  to  Bome 
and  the  larger  towns ;  the  language  spoken  in  the  country  districts 
and  distant  parts  of  Italy,  {Ungua  rusUcOy  or  rusUcUaa^  differed 
widely  from  the  language  spoken  at  Bome  (urbasUtoi),  where  the 
taste  of  the  better  classes  was  daily  cultiyated  by  the  public 
orators  and  the  society  of  those  who  had  reoeiyed  a  liberal  and 
perfect  education. 

The  golden  age  of  Boman  literature  extends  from  the  death  of 
Sulla  to  that  of  Augustus :  it  was  during  that  period  of  about 
ninety  years  that  Bome  produced  her  greatest  minds  in  eyery 
branch  of  literature,  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose.   Books  had  been 
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collected,  long  before  this  time,  by  Boman  nobles,  boA  » 
iLemilius  Paulas,  who  brought  many  books  with  bim  from  Ma* 
donia;  and  libraries  existed  in  most  of  the  palaces  and  ^iDss  d 
the  great ;  but  the  first  public  library  was  eateblished  at  Bob 
by  Asinius  Pollio  (bom  in  B.C.  74,  died  in.  a.p.  4),  who  w 
himself  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  orator  ;•  and  his  cub^ 
was  followed  by  Caesar  and  Octovianus.'  The  demand  for  boob 
produced  booksellers,  who  exposed  their  goods  for  sale  oa  atei, 
and  employed  persons  to  make  copies  of  the  works  which  ^ 
had  on  sale;  but  wealthy  authors  used  to  keep  slaves  fortk 
sole  purpose  of  making  copies  of  their  works,  which  they  soitc 
their  friends.     Such  slaves  were  called  liieraii,  or  Ubrarii- 

But  whatever  efforts  the  Bomans  might  make,  their  litenkoR 
from  the  days  of  Livius  Andronicus,  had  been  and  rcmainei" 
the  whole,  merely  an  imitation  of  that  of  Gfreece ;  and  the  Giedft 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Bome,  gained  and  fflOi- 
tained  an  ascendancy  over  their  conquerors  by  the  spirit  of  tbs 
arts  and  literature.  The  flourishing  period  of  Roman  JiterBftn* 
was,  moreover,  of  short  duration,  as  is  always  the  case  wbea« 
literature  is  not  built  upon  a  truly  national  basis ;  such  0 
artificial  creation  may  at  first  grow  luxuriantly  in  its  new  «» 
like  a  plant  in  a  hothouse,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  ^ 
crippled  or  shortlived.  The  latter  was  the  case  with  Boo* 
literature,  whose  fair  growth  was  checked  by  the  vices  and  nSsfi 
no  less  than  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  which  followed  1* 
reign  of  Augustus ;  for,  in  aU  countries,  literature  seems  to  thn'J 
best  in  times  of  great  excitement,  whether  it  arises  from  po^i*"^ 
or  religious  commotions  or  from  great  military  undertakings- 

The  regular  and  sublime  tragedy  after  the  Greek  model  ncwf 
became  popular  among  the  Bomans,  who  cannot  boast  of  o^ 
great  tragic  poet.  Men  like  Boscius  and  Aesopus,  in  the  ag^ 
Cicero,  might,  for  a  time,  fascinate  the  people  with  their  wondenB* 
powers  as  actors  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  wealthy  Bom** 
might  spend  the  most  exorbitant  sums  upon  the  erection 

•  PUn.  H.  N.  vu.  31.  )  Sueton.  (kM,  44,  Aug.  29. 
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tbeatrea  in  order  to  win  popular  favonr  ;^  but  the  national  ^taste 

*  was  against  the  lofty  and  sublime  spirit  of  the  Grreek  drama : 

^  the  dissolute  jokes  and  witticisms  of  pantomimic  representations, 

''  and  the  cruelties  of  the  gladiatorial  fights  in  the  circus,  had  far 

^  more  charms  for  the  population  of  Bome.     The  only  dramatic 

>  composers,  therefore,  that  met  with  any  fayonr,  were  the  authors 
^'  of  mimes,  two  of  whom  in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  Dedmus 
^  Laberius  and  P.  Syrus,  acquired  a  great  reputation.  P.  Lucretius 

>  Cams,  who  died  in  b.o.  52,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  was  a  true 
b^  poet;  he  wrote  a  great  didactic  poem,  in  six  books,  on  the 
)#  Nature  of  Things,  which  is  still  extant ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
i*  that  he  employed  his  muse  in  the  advocacy  of  the  miserable 
'0  system  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  Lyric  poetry  was  cultivated 
jiff  with  great  success ;  and  though  the  poets  were,  to  a  considerable 
1#  extent,  mere  imitators  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  yet  their 
ii  productions  were  in  no  wise  unworthy  of  their  models.  We  here 
^i  need  mention  only  the  names  of  the  heroes  of  lyric  poetry  whose 
1^  works  have  come  down  to  us:  C.  Valerius  Catullus,  of  Verona, 
^  (bom  in  B.C.  85,  died  about  B.C.  45) ;  Horace,  of  Venusia,  (bom 
,0  in  B.C.  63,  died  B.C.  8);  Tibullus,  and  Propertius.  Li  epic, 
0-  idyllic,  and  didactic  poetry,  none  surpassed  Virgil  (bom  in  B.C. 
^1  70,  at  Andes,  near  Mantua,  died  in  B.C.  19) ;  or  Ovid,  of  Sulmo 
0  (bom  in  B.C.  43,  died  in  a.d.  17).  Pohtical  oratoiy,  which 
ijl  had  naturally  been  cultivated  at  Bome  from  early  times,  but 
^1  had  commenced  a  period  of  rapid  development  in  the  age  of  the 
^  Gracchi,  reached  its  highest  perfection  under  the  influence  of 
^  such  men  as  CL  Hortensius,  Cicero,  J.  Caesar,  Cato,  and  others ; 
1^1  but  its  flourishing  period  terminated  abmptly  with  the  faU  of 
^  the  republic,  for  public  oratory  is  the  child  of  political  liberty, 
^  and  cannot  exist  without  it.  Even  Cicero,  in  the  later  years  of 
^i  his  life,  complained  of  the  decline  of  the  art  in  which  he  himself 
1^1  bad  outshone  all  his  contemporaries.     In  the  year  B.C.  99, 

y  ^  In  ac.  58,  M.  Aemilint  Soiiirat     but  it  did  not  remain  Btaoding  mora 

if^  bntlt    a    most    magnifloent    wooden      than  one  month.      The  first  atone 

^  theatra,  which  contained  80,000  apeo-      theatre  was  that  of  Cn.  Pompej,  which 
taton  (Plin.  H.  N,  jxxyl  24,  17),     waa  dedicated  in  s.o.  55^— See  p.  484, 
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L.  Plotiiu  had  opened  the  first  school  for  teaching  Latin  oaAorj^ 
and  had  met  with  great  applause ;  but  two  years  later,  the  censors 
expressed  their  strong  disapproval  of  it,  and  declared  that  this 
school  of  Latin  rhetoricians  was  injurious  to  the  young,  and 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers."  Speculatire 
philosophy  had  never  been  a  favourite  pursuit  among  the  Bomans, 
and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  Cicero,  who  was  the  &8t  to  attempt 
to  make  his  countiymen  acquainted  with  the  results  of  Ghreek 
speculation,  apologises  for  venturing  to  introduce  these  abstruse 
disquisitions  among  his  countrymen;  though  his  lucubrations 
were  by  no  means  of  a  transcendental  kind,  but  had  in  view 
those  more  practical  ends  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
affiiirs  of  the  state  and  human  life  in  general.  We  may,  indeed, 
admit  that  Cicero  was  not  a  philosopher,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word ;  but  he  has  the  undisputed  merit  of  having  popularised 
among  the  Eomans,  and  in  their  own  language,  the  results  of 
the  practical  parts  of  Ghreek  philosophy.  The  higher  daases 
had  adopted  a  sort  of  Epicurean  system,  because  it  did  not 
oppose  their  luxurious  and  licentious  mode  of  life:  while  the 
better  and  nobler  minds  sought  and  found  comfort  in  the  purer 
and  loftier  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
were  a  kind  of  compensation  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  age ; 
the  religion  of  ancient  Eome  having  become  a  subject  of  ridicule 
with  the  more  enlightened  dass  of  Bomans. 

M.  Terentius  Yarro,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  was  a  man  of 
most  extensive  information,  but  most  of  his  numerous  and  valu- 
able works  have  perished.  Historical  studies  were  pursued 
with  great  vigour,  and  the  historians  of  this  period  rose  £ur 
above  those  of  former  times.  We  still  possess  some  most  ex- 
cellent historical  works  which  were  written  at  that  time ;  such  as 
a  few  of  the  Lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  History  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war  and  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  by  Sallust,  the  Com* 
mentaries  of  J.  Caesar  and  A.  Hirtius,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  voluminous  History  of  Home,  by  Livy.     Each  of  these 

"  GeUiua,XY.  11. 
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historians  had  his  peculiar  charms  and  beauties :  each  of  them 
looked  at  history  from  a  different  point  of  view  and  accordingly 
wrote  in  a  different  spirit.  The  works  of  many  others,  such  as 
Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  Valerius  of  Antium,  Licinius  Macer, 
T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  Asinius  PoUio,  Yarro, 
Gato,  L.  Lncceias,  the  Memoirs  of  Sulla,  and  the  Commentaries 
of  the  philosopher  P.  Yolumnius  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
war  against  Brutus,  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  and  are 
known  only  through  the  quotations  of  others. 

Although  Bome  herself  never  produced  any  great  artiste,  yet 
there  arose  in  Italy  such  a  love  of  works  of  art,  especially  after 
the  war  of  Sulla  against  Mithridates,  that  it  almost  amounted  to 
a  mania  among  the  wealthy  Bomans,  and,  in  many  instances,  led 
to  the  most  disgraceful  robberies ;  for  the  governors  of  provinces, 
in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  ornaments  of  temples  and  public  buildings,  no  less  than  those 
of  private  houses.  We  need  only  remember  the  conduct  of 
Verres  in  Sicily,  who  was  assuredly  not  the  only  man  who  acted 
in  that  rapacious  manner,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  robbery  of  works  of  art  was  carried.  But  statues, 
paintings,  vases,  and  other  moveable  articles  of  ornament  were 
not  the  only  things  taken  and  carried  to  Italy;  means  were 
devised  for  cutting  away  and  removing  even  mural  paintings : 
nor  were  these  works  of  art  used  to  adorn  only  the  public  places 
and  buildings  of  the  city ;  many  more  were  carried  to  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  great,  and  to  their  viDas  in  the  country,  which 
were  lavishly  stocked  with  these  plundered  treasures.  In  those 
villaa  they  were  generally  kept  hidden  from  public  view,  for 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  wealthy ;  and  this  practice  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  on  one  occasion,  Agrippa  de- 
livered a  speech,  in  which  he  proposed  publicly  to  sell  all  the 
statues  and  paintings  which  were  concealed  in  the  villas  of  the 
great.'*  This  love  of  works  of  art  created  also  a  considerable 
traflic  in  them  at  Bome ;  and  picture-dealers  and  statue-dealers 

M  Plin.  xxxT.  9. 
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were  penona  of  8ome  oonaeqaenoe  among  theEoman  amateim." 
Eminent  artisU,  moreover  went  to  Borne  in  great  numben; 
though  not  80  much  with  a  view  to  get  orders  for  new  and  on- 
ginal  creations,  as  to  make  copies  of  the  most  renowned  woria 
of  the  earlier  Greek  masters. 

But  the  ennobling  influence  of  literature  and  the  arts  prodnee^ 
▼ery  little  effect  upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  mt- 
jority  of  the  Bonums :  wealth,  and  the  love  of  luxuries  aad 
sensual  pleasures,  were  opponents  too  powerful  to  be  subdued  far 
such  gentle  means ;  and  the  course  of  demoralisation  could  not  be 
checked  either  by  the  censorship  or  by  legal  enactments.    Ik 
licentiousness  of  the  populace,  the  avarice  of  the  greats  tk 
general  effeminacy,  combined  with  the  most  heartless  erudtr, 
reached  an*almo8t  incredible  height.    The  Boman  nobles  erected 
palaces  and  villas,  with  which  even  our  royal  palaces,  in  point  d 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  can  scarcely  bear  any  oomparisoa 
mountains  were  levelled,  lakes  were  dug,  and  portions  of  the  sa 
changed  into  dry  land,  merely  to  gratify  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
the  wealthy ;  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  extravagance  of  8omesa^ 
pass  almost  all  belief.     The  furniture  and  ornaments  of  thdr 
dwellings  were  composed  of  the  finest  metals,  and  of  the  moA 
costly  species  of  wood,  yet  these  materials  were  themselves  d 
little  value  in  comparison  with  the  labour  and  skill  that  woe 
lavished  upon  the  workmanship.  At  their  repasts  the  most  exqui- 
site dishes  were  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  worid; 
and,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  restrained  in  their  extrsTi- 
gant  enjoyment  of  them,  they  had  recourse  to  the  disgustiD; 
practice  of  taking  emetics,  both  before  and  after  their  debaudie&. 
The  licentiousness  and  immorality  among  women  was  almost 
greater  than  among  men,  and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that 
men  preferred  living  in  concubinage  to  entering  the  state  of  legal 
matrimony.      Thus  the    number  of   free  citizens    oonstantij 
decreased,  while  that  of  freedmen  inqt^eased  with  extraordinaiT 
rapidity.     Thia  state  of  things,  which  lasted  till  about  the  raga 

^  Cic  ad  Pern,  vu.  23  ;  Hont.  SoL  ii.  8,  64. 
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of  Vespasian,  became  so  general,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  enactments  against  ceUbacy.  and  to  confer  rights  and  pri- 
vileges upon  those  who  were  fathers  of  a  certain  number  of 
children  bom  in  legal  wedlock.  This  corrupt  state  of  domestic 
life  naturally  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  education  of  the 
young,  which  was  neglected  by  parents,  and  left  to  the  care  of 
Greek  slaves  {pa>edagogi  or  cmtodes),  who  taught  their  pupils  the 
Greek  language  and  manners,  their  mother  tongue  being  little 
cared  for.  The  whole  of  the  education  of  children  went  in  the 
wrong  direction,  for  the  national  feelings  of  the  Bomana  were 
thus,  in  early  Hfe,  moulded  into  a  corrupt  foreign  form.  The 
better  classes,  of  coarse,  formed  an  exception,  causing  their 
children  to  be  instructed  in  history,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philoso- 
phy ;  and  what  could  not  be  acquired  at  home  was  afterwards 
sought  in  the  great  schools  which  were  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  eastern  world. 

The  spirit  of  ancient  Home  had  thus  completely  disappeared 
from  all  the  relations  of  life ;  the  moral  strength  of  the  people 
was  broken;  the  freedom  of  their  fathers  was  gone.  Bome 
had  become  unable  to  govern  herself,  and  wanted  the  powerful 
hand  of  an  absolute  ruler :  like  an  exhausted  mother  she  had  lost 
the  power  of  producing  truly  great  and  good  men.  She  was 
incapable  of  enjoying  political  freedom,  which  prospers  only  when 
it  is  supported  by  the  manly  virtues  and  the  moral  character  of 
a  nation.  Thousands  must  have  looked  with  disgust  upon 
the  perpetual  straggles  which  had  of  late  torn  the  republic  to 
pieces,  and  must  have  felt  that  a  tranquil  enjoyment  of  life,  which 
was  with  many  the  highest  object  of  existence,  was  incompatible 
with  the  continuance  of  the  republic.  This  class  of  persons  must 
have  hailed  with  delight  the  cessation  of  civil  strife,  and  looked 
apon  the  sovereignty  of  Octavianus  as  the  greatest  boon  that 
ooold  have  been  obtained  from  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

* 

nTABLI8HMB:«T  OF  THX  MONABCHT   UNDBE  AUQUSTUB. 

DuKiNG  tbe  whole  period  of  Boman  history  which  now  follows, 
the  fate  of  the  empire  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  its 
individoal  rulers,  that  its  annals  henceforth  consist  of  little  more 
than  the  biographies  of  the  successive  sovereigns.  The  reign  of 
OotavianuB,  however,  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  circiim- 
stance  that  it  forms  the  transition  from  the  repubiican  to  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and  it  is  this  gradual  tranaition 
which  we  have  to  contemplate  before  we  proceed  with  the  narra- 
tive of  the  external  events  of  his  reign. 

The  battle  of  Actium  had  put  an  end  to  a  long  series  of 
bloody  and  destructive  civil  wars ;  and  Octavianus,  having^  no 
longer  to  combat  any  adversary,  now  found  it  possible  to  restore 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  order.  During  his  long  reign  of 
forty-four  years,  from  B.C.  80  till  a.d.  14,  republican  freedom 
was  gradually  forgotten ;  the  generation  which  had  taken  part 
in  the  late  struggles  soon  died  away ;  and  those  who  retained  a 
recollection  of  the  horrid  bloodshed  that  had  stained  the  latter 
years  of  the  republic  could  not  wish  to  see  those  times  restored : 
with  very  few  exceptions,  therefore,  all  seemed  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  mild  monarchy  is  a  happier  state  than  a  republic 
in  a  condition  of  dissolution  and  anarchy.  In  B.C.  29,  when 
Octavianus  returned  to  Eome  from  Samoa,  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  adulation  and  servility  of  the  senate  and  people.  Some 
of  his  friends  advised  him  to  lay  down  his  powers  and  retire  to 
a  private  station ;  but  he  followed  the  wiser  counsel  of  Maecenas, 
who  persuaded  him  not  to  abandon  the  republic  again  to  the 
forlorn  condition  from  which  it  had  only  just  emerged.  As  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  desirous  of  making  the  people  forK«^t 
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their  former  misery,  as  well  as  his  own  acts  of  cruelty,  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  received  with  enthusiastic  joy  the  announce- 
ment that  he  consented  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  republic. 
Being  anxious,  however,  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  a  wish  to 
obtain  regal  power,  be  refused  to  accept  the  title  of  dictator 
which  was  offered  him,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  novel  title  of 
Augwtw^  which  was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  beginning  of 
B.C.  27,  on  the  proposal  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus.     Along  with 
this  he  accepted  for  ten  years  the  title  of  Imperator^  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  military  command  of  all  the  Eoman  armies, 
and  afterwards  allowed  it  to  be  renewed  each  time  for  five  or  ten 
years,  with  an  affected  reluctance,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  the  senate  and  people  that  he  himself  was  most 
anxious  to  preserve  the  republican  constitution ;  for  his  great 
plan  was  to  acquire  sovereign  power  without  abolishing  any  of 
the  republican  forms,  which  accordingly  were  carefully  retained. 
By  this  means  he  gradually  concentrated  in  his  own  person  all 
the  different  powers  which,  under  the  republic,  had  belonged  to 
the  different  magistrates.     Thus,  in  B.C.  23,  he  was  invested 
with  the  tribunidan  power  for  life,  whereby  his  person  became 
for  ever  sacred  and  inviolable,  like  that  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people.     By  virihe  of  this  power  he  could  annul  any  decree  of 
the  senate,  and  interfere  with  all  the  acts  of  other  magistrates, 
while  any  one  might  appeal  to  him  from  any  of  the  courts  of 
justice  ;  it,  lastly,  gave  him  the  right  to  convoke  the  senate,  and 
put  to  the  vote  any  proposal  he  might  think  proper  to  make. 
In  like  manner  he  obtained  the  power  of  a  censor,  and  the 


'  The  nime  A^giuMmM  ii  probably  it    The  full  name  of  Octevknui  now 

connected  with  the  word  awgwr^  and  wu   C,  JvXiuM   CfUMor    Octavianm 

■igniBei    the    Mcrcd    or    Tenentble,  Auguttut.  From  the  time  of  Hadrian 

whence  the  Greek  writen  ezprcH  it  the  praaumptiye  lacceMor  of  an  em- 

hj  :^0€urr6t.      All  the   tubeequent  peror  wae  distinguished  bj  the  title 

emperon  aasumed  the  title  of  Attgna-  Cfaeaar. 

tu  aa  a  eumame,  and  every  empreta         '  The  title  fmperator  (Emperor) 

had   the   title  of    AttgutUif  though  was  used  by  him  aa  a  praenomen,  and 

other  female  relations  of  an  emperor  afterwards  remained  so  with  all  the 

also  were  sometimes  honoured  with  Roman  monarchs. 
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proconsular  power  in  all  the  proTinoes  of  the  empire.  In  B.C.  12, 
when  Lepidus  died,  Angnstus  suooeeded  him  in  the  office  of 
pontifex  maximoa,  and  thereby  obtained  the  snperintendenoe  of 
all  religiouB  and  ecclesiastical  matters^  whidi  enabled  him  to 
exercise  an  almost  unlimited  inflaence  oyer  the  priestly  colleges. 
All  these  powers,  united  as  they  were  in  his  person,  conatititted 
him  the  real  sovereign  of  the  empire ;  but  he  took  great  oare  not 
to  show  openly  that  this  was  the  case ;  and  for  this  reason  ko  did 
not  keep  the  titles  of  those  dignities  for  himself  exduaiydy,  but 
nominally  lefl  the  consulship  and  other  magistracies  to  others^ 
so  that  the  republic  with  all  its  forms  apparently  contmued  as 
before,  while  in  fact  the  office  of  consul,  and  others,  were  mere 
names  or  titles  by  which  the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  emperor 
were  rewarded.  The  same  caution  with  which  Augustus  exer- 
cised the  various  powers  thus  conferred  upon  him  was  manifest 
also  in  his  private  life,  for  he  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  any 
way  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  but  lived  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  private  person ;  towards  his  friends  he  behaved  with  the  same 
cordiality  and  familiarity  as  before ;  in  his  leisure  hours  he  took 
part  in  their  games  and  amusements,  and  even  laughed  at  their 
railleries.  A  court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at 
all ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  Augustus  was  that  of  a  private 
citizen. 

The  senate  had  been  disgraced  by  the  introduction  of  unwcnrthy 
members  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  still  more  by  the  triumyirs ; 
but  as  soon  as  Augustus  had  obtained  the  censorial  power,  be 
induced  many  to  withdraw,  excluded  others,  and  limited  the 
number  of  senators  to  600.'  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
senate  had  hitherto  taken  place  thrice  every  month,  but  Augustus 
reduced  them  to  two  in  each  month,  with  the  exception  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  during  which  the  senate  had  vacation.  The 
relation  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  was  at  first  quite 
undefined,  and  Augustus  attended  the  meetings  only  under  the 
republican  title  of  princeps  senaiiU,  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  the 

*  Dion  Cut.  Ut.  13,  Iv.  3 ;  Tacit  Ann.  It.  28. 
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right  of  introducing  any  subject  for  discussion.  In  b  .  c.  24,  he  was 
formally  exempted  from  all  laws,  a  regulation  which  remained  in 
force  under  his  successors,  while  their  edicts  were  as  binding  as 
laws  or  decrees  of  the  senate  had  been  before.  During  the  latter 
period  of  his  reign,  Augustus  rarely  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
senate,  but  formed  for  himself  a  kind  of  state-ooundl  or  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  20  senators,  with  whom  he  deliberated  upon 
all  subjects  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the  senate ;  and 
whatever  he  proposed  appears  to  hare  been  passed  forthwith, 
without  any  discussion.^  The. senate  had  formerly  been  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  in  cases  of  crimes  against  the  majesty 
of  the  republic ;  as  the  state  had  now  become  identified  with  the 
person  of  the  emperor,  Augustus  left  to  the  senate  the  decision 
of  all  cases  in  which  the  majesty  of  his  person  was  violated, 
since  it  would  have  been  odious  for  him  to  assume  jurisdiction 
in  such  instances. 

Augustus  had  no  ministers  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  in 
all  matters  of  importance,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  discussed 
in  public,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advice  of  his  friends,  the 
most  eminent  among  whom  were  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa,  C. 
Cilnius  Maecenas,  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  Asinius  Pollio,  all 
men  of  great  ability  in  some  department  or  other.  Maecenas 
was  a  Eoman  eques,  descended  from  an  illustrious  Etruscan 
family ;  he  loved  case  and  comfort,  and  was  fond  of  indulging  in 
the  refined  luxuries  of  life;  but  the  influence  he  exercised  on 
Augustus  was  very  beneficial,  for  he  succeeded  in  restraining  the 
emperor's  natural  inclination  to  cowardice  and  cruelty ;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  himself  a  promoter  and  supporter  of 
everything  that  contributed  to  embellish  and  adorn  social  life, 
be  also  inspired  Augustus  with  a  similar  desire.  It  may  be  said 
in  general  that  Maecenas  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  render 
the  age  of  Augustus  brilliant  and  illustrious,  especially  by  his 
patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  for  which  his  name  has 
become  proverbial.      We  need  not  here  discuss  the  question 

*  Dion  Cut.  liv.  13 ;  Sucton.  Auff.  35. 
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whether  his  patronage  of  poetry  and  the  arts  was  conferred  from 
piire  motiyes,  or  whether  it  was  to  satisfy  his  personal  Tanity; 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  he  actually  did  nurture  and 
cherish  such  men  of  genius  as  Virgil  and  Horace.  At  the  time 
when  Maecenas  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  city, 
he  discharged  his  duties  with  great  prudence  and  diacretioo. 
Agrippa  was  equally  indispensable  and  useful  to  Augustus  :  he 
was  a  man  of  very  great  talent  and  had  a  strong  attachment  to 
republican  institutions,  but  finding  it  useless  to  struggle  against 
the  current  of  events,  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  which  through  him  acquired 
strength,  stability,  and  dignity.  It  has  been  said,  and  wi^ 
justice,  that  of  all  the  men  who  rose  to  eminence  during  the 
civil  wars,  Agrippa  was  the  only  one  whose  elevation  was  a  real 
blessing  to  the  state.  To  him  the  dty  of  Borne  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  architectural  improvements  and  embellishments, 
which  enabled  Augustus,  who  himself  erected  a  vast  number  of 
splendid  buildings,  to  say,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  that  he 
had  changed  Eome  from  a  city  of  huts  into  one  of  marble  palaces.* 
The  great  splendour  of  the  city  gave  it  a  general  appearance  of 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  increased  among  the  people  their 
love  and  admiration  of  their  ruler.  It  was  undoubtedly  not  a 
little  owing  to  the  influence  of  such  men  as  these  that  Augustas 
was  honoured  by  the  senate  and  people  with  the  appellation  (d 
father  of  his  country,^ 

The  people  were  not  in  any  way  deprived  of  the  forms  of  re- 
publican freedom:  Augustus  even  restored  to  the  oomitia  the 
right  of  electing  those  magistrates  whose  appointment  had  been 
transferred  to  Caesar ;  but  the  whole  was  merely  a  form,  for  it 
was  always  a  matter  of  course  that  the  people  should  not  elect 


*  Agrippa,  among  manj  other  edi- 
fices, built  the  Pantheon  in  the 
Campus  MartiuB,  which  still  exists  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and 
bears  the  inscription  M,  Ftp«antt» 
Agrippa  consul  tertiwn,  alluding  to 
the  year  b.c.  27,  in   which  he  was 


consul  for  the  third  t)me,and  dedicated 
the  Pantheon.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  gods  connected  with  the  Julian 
gens,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  J.  r*acwr, 
and  others,  and  is  now  used  ae  a  chixirh 
under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  Ro. 
tonda.  ^  Sueton.  Aug.  58. 
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any  one  who  was  not  recommended  by  Augustus ;  and  he  was 
prudent  enough  not  to  interfere,  when  the  people,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  insisted  upon  having  their  own  way/  The 
legislative  power  of  the  assemblies  died  away  very  gradually : 
several  laws  are  mentioned  which  were  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  in  the  old  republican  manner ;  but  in  the  time  of  his 
successor,  Tiberius,  we  hear  no  more  of  such  occurrences.  The 
worship  of  the  gods,  which  had  lately  been  greatly  neglected,  was 
taken  especial  care  of  by  Augustus ;  in  many  instances  he  went 
far  beyond  upholding  that  which  still  existed,  reviving  old  and 
forgotten  superstitions  and  forms  of  worship.  Whether  this 
arose  from  his  own  superstitious  feelings,  or  was  done  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  restore  the  good 
old  times,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  But  what  seems  to  have 
engaged  his  attention  more  than  any  thing  else  was  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  safety  in  the  city,  where  it  was  not  imcommon 
for  assassins  to  roam  about  with  their  daggers  in  broad  daylight," 
no  one  being  bold  enough  to  check  them.  Augustus  extirpated 
these  banditti,  by  suitable  police  regulations,  with  great  resolution 
and  firmness.  He  divided  the  whole  extent  of  the  city,  including 
the  suburbs,  into  fourteen  regions,  each  with  a  separate  local 
magistrate ;  and  each  region  was  subdivided  into  vici,  the  affairs 
of  each  of  which  were  managed  by  an  officer  called  fnci  moffister. 
This  wise  arrangement  rendered  it  possible  also  to  introduce  an 
efficient  dty  police,  the  viffUea  or  eohortea  urbanae^  who  had  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  to  assist  in  cases  of  fire, 
riots,  and  the  like.  The  whole  administration  of  the  city,  and 
the  superintendence  of  all  its  local  officers  as  well  as  the  vigik9^ 
was  given  to  a  new  magistrate  created  by  Augustus  under  the 
title  of  pratfecim  urbi.  Eome,  which  had  before  been  almost 
like  a  den  of  robbers,  now  became  a  safe  place,  and  the  people  had 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  emperor  for  the  improvement.  In 
like  manner  he  divided  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  to  the  straits  of  Sicily,  into  a  number  of  regions,  each  of 

7  Vel.  Pat.  ii.  91  *^  Sneton.  A^.  32,  43. 
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which  was  probably  presided  over  by  some  magistrate  for  tiie 
purpose  of  jurisdiction. 

For  his  personal  safety,  Augustus  established  a  body-guard  of 
ten  praetorian  cohorts,  each  consisting  of  800  or  1000  men,  hotk 
cavalry  and  infantry;  the  whole  body  being  commanded  by 
the  pratfeeiua  praetorio^  an  officer  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
became  second  in  importance  only  to  the  emperor  bimaelf.' 
Each  of  these  soldiers,  oTjfraetorianit  received  double  the  pay  of 
the  ordinary  legionary  soldiers.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  military  despotism,  Augustus  kept  only  three 
of  these  cohorts  in  the  city,  while  the  rest  were  quartered  in 
the  towns  of  Italy,  until  Tiberius,  pretending  that  they  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  safety  of  Rome,  drew  them  all  to  the  city,  where 
they  were  kept  in  a  fortified  camp  called  casira  praetoria.  The 
whole  of  the  military  forces,  over  which  Augustus  had  the  supreme 
command,  amoimted  to  about  450,000 :  the  principal  parts  of  bis 
navy  were  stationed  in  the  ports  of  Misenum  and  Ravenna. 

In  order  to  keep  peace  in  the  coimtries  which  had  been  subdued 
by  force,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  standing  armies  in  th^n, 
especially  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Spain,  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  Euphrates ;  the  standing  camps  [cavtra  staiivd)  in 
which  the  troops  were  stationed,  were,  in  many  cases,  gradnaUy 
enlarged  into  towns.  In  B.C.  27,  Augustus  made  an  arrangement, 
by  which  the  provinces  were  divided  between  himself  and  the 
senate.  Those  which  were  assigned  to  the  senate  (jfrovineiae  seita- 
toriae  OTpcpuli)  were  governed  by  persons  appointed  by  the  senate 
every  year,  but  \rithout  the  imperium,  since  Augustus  himself 
had  the  proconsular  imperium  in  all  the  provinces ;  they  therdbre 
had  the  power  neither  of  levying  armies  nor  of  carrying  on  war, 
and  were  commonly  designated  proconsuls,  though  they  might 
never  have  been  invested  with  the  consulship.  The  provinces 
which  were  given  to  the  emperor  (provineiae  Cae»areae\  were 
governed  by  persons  whom  Augustus  himself  chose  to  appoint ; 
and  the  term  of  their  office  also  depended  upon  his  discretion. 

'  Sueton.  Aug.  46,  49 ;  Tadt  Awn,  W.  5 ;  Dion  Can.  lii.  24. 
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They  bore  the  title  of  legati  Caeaaris,  or  Augustiy  to  which  pro 
praHore  was  sometimes  added.  In  this  division  of  the  provinces, 
Augustus  took  care  to  reserve  for  himself  those  which  required  a 
military  force  for  their  protection,  while  the  more  peaceful  pro- 
vinces, in  which  there  was  no  occasion  for  keeping  armies,  were 
left  to  the  senate.  This  arrangement,  on  the  whole,  remained 
in  force  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  though  it  would  seem 
that  the  emperor  sometimes  made  an  exchange  of  one  province 
for  another  with  the  senate.  The  government  of  Augustus  ex- 
ercised a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  provinces,  and  thence- 
forth their  fate  was  incomparably  better  than  it  had  been  under 
the  republic,  for  the  governors  now  received  salaries  from  the 
state,  and  a  very  strict  superintendence  was  kept  over  them. 
Accordingly  some  of  the  provinces,  especially  those  in  which  no 
armies  were  stationed,  now  entered  upon  a  period  of  increasing 
prosperity.  Egypt,  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Borne,  on  account  of  its  being  one  of  the  principal  places  from 
which  she  drew  her  supplies  of  corn,  was  governed  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  To  this  post  the  emperor  usually  appointed  a  Eoman 
eques,  who  was  invested  with  almost  regal  power ;  and  all  other 
equites,  as  well  as  senators,  were  forbidden  to  visit  Egypt ;  the 
object  of  this  prohibition  probably  being  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  might  not  be  excited  to  revolt ;  for  any  such  event  would 
have  produced  very  serious  consequences  for  Some  and  Italy. 

These  arrangements  regarding  the  provinces  were  necessarily 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  finances,  which 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  senate  alone.  The  civil  wars  had 
exhausted  the  public  treasury,  and  the  assignment  of  the  public 
lands  in  Italy  to  the  veterans  bad  deprived  the  state  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  revenues.  The  division  of  the  provinces 
was  therefore  made  on  these  terms : — ^the  income  derived  from 
the  provinces  of  the  senate  went  into  the  public  treasury  {aerch 
r»w»),  and  out  of  it  the  senate  had  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  government,  but  the  revenue  derived  firom  the  Caesarean 
provinces  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  emperor  (JUcus),  not  to 
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be  confounded  with  the  emperor's  private  pnrse,  and  out  of  it 
the  armies  were  paid.  All  the  domain  land  in  the  prorinees, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  senate  or  to  the  emperor,  was 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  latter,  who  reoeired  the  income 
from  it,  and  might  dispose  of  it  at  his  pleasure.  But  besides 
these,  there  were  several  other  sources  from  which  a  consideraUe 
revenue  flowed  into  the  fiscus ;  such  as  the  tax  levied  on  legacies 
and  inheritances  {vicenma  hereditatuM),  the  excise  duties  on  all 
goods  exposed  for  sale  (cerUeiima  rerum  venaUtm),  the  tax  levied 
on  persons  living  in  celibacy  (uxarium),  and  others.  At  a  later 
time,  the  aerarium  was  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  fiscus,  and 
the  latter  then  became  the  only  public  treasury,  so  that  the  whole 
finances  of  the  empire  were  under  the  control  of  the  emperors. 

The  improvement  of  morality,  and  the  increase  of  the  finee 
population,  likewise  engaged  the  attention  of  Augustus,  who 
made  great  efforts  to  introduce  a  better  feeling  among  the  people. 
In  B.C.  17,  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent  adultery,  by  which  heavy 
penalties  were  inflicted,  not  only  on  the  seducer,  but  also  upon 
the  conniving  party.  Another  law,  intended  to  regulate  mar- 
riages (de  marUandU  ordinibus),  was  passed  the  year  after ;  and  in 
A.D.  9,  there  followed  the  celebrated  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  a  kind 
of  amendment  of,  and  supplement  to,  the  preceding  one :  it 
derived  its  name  from  Papius  Mutilus  and  Poppaeus  Secundns, 
who  were  consuls  in  that  year.  This  law  not  only  regulated  and 
encouraged  matrimony,  and  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  concu- 
binage, but  even  conferred  certain  privileges  on  those  who  were 
fathers  of  at  least  three  children  (Jus  trium  liberorvm) ;  though 
in  later  times  these  privileges  were  sometimes  granted  as  a 
personal  favour  to  persons  who  had  no  right  to  daim  them.  All 
these  and  many  more  regulations  were  unquestionably  well 
meant,  but  they  did  not  produce  much  improvement,  for  such 
evils  as  those  against  which  they  were  directed  can  only  be 
eradicated  gradually.  Augustus  also  made  very  useful  provisions 
for  preventing  famine  in  the  city :  he  promoted  commerce  and 
industry,  made  public  roads,  and  executed  several  other  public 
works  of  great  utility.     The  large  sums  of  money  which  were  thus 
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I  put  into  circulation  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade,  by  which  Egypt 
I  and  the  eastern  provinces  were  especially  benefited.  The  reflect- 
I  ing  part  of  the  population,  eyen  if  they  saw  through  many  of  the 
I  selfish  schemes  of  Augustus,  must  have  acknowledged  that  his 
administration  was  productive  of  great  blessings  to  the  nation : 
i  the  thoughtless  populace,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  much  taken 
i  up  with  the  amusements,  games,  and  public  spectacles  provided  for 
I  them,  and  were  kept  in  such  good  humour  by  the  frequent  distribu- 
I        tions  of  com,  that  they  entirely  forgot  the  loss  of  political  freedom, 

and  willingly  served  him  who  fed  and  amused  them  so  well. 
I  But  notwithstanding  the  great  caution  with  which  Augustus 

I  acted,  the  mildness  with  which  he  ruled,  and  the  care  with  which 
I  he  kept  out  of  sight  every  thing  that  might  suggest  the  idea  of 
,  despotism,  several  conspiracies,  which  were  from  time  to  time 
formed  against  his  life,  reminded  him  that  there  were  still  some 
persons  in  whom  the  love  of  republican  government  was  not  yet 
become  extinct.  The  first  attempt  was  made  in  B.C.  30,  by 
M.  Lepidus,  a  son  of  the  ex-triumvir :  his  plot  was  formed  before 
the  return  of  Augustus  from  Actium,  but  Maecenas,  who  had 
the  administration  of  the  city,  acted  with  great  calmness  and 
prudence,  and  without  causing  any  sensation,  quietly  arrested 
Lepidus,  and  sent  him  into  the  east,  to  Augustus,  who  put  him  to 
death.  In  B.C.  22,  Pannius  Caepio,  A.  Murena,  and  others,  formed 
a  similar  conspiracy,  but  this  too  was  discovered,  and  those  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  it  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  same  was 
the  fate  of  Egnatius  Bufus,  a  senator,  who,  relying  on  the  favour 
of  the  people,  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  aedileship,  at  first 
defied  the  wishes  of  Augustus,  and  then  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  which,  like  the  former  attempts,  was  discovered 
in  time.  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna,  a  grandson  of  Pompey,  who  in 
A.D.  4,  was  guilty  of  a  similar  crime  was  pardoned  by  the  advice 
of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  even  raised  to  the  constdship. 
These  repeated  attempts,  however,  intimidated  Augustus  so  much, 
that  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life  he  never  went  to  a  meeting 
of  the  senate  without  wearing  a  breast-plate  under  his  dress,  to 
protect  him  against  any  sudden  attack. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

WARS  OF  THE  RSIG9I   OF  AUGUSTUS — HIS  FAMILY — HIS  DEATH. 

An  empire  like  the  Boman  could  not  remain  in  the  enjoyme&t 
of  perfect  peace,  however  desirous  Augustus  might  be  to  preserre 
it,  in  order  to  make  the  people  feel  the  contrast  between  his  reiga 
and  the  latter  period  of  the  republic.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  desire  he  imdertook  no  wars  which  he  did  not  think  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  empire ;  the  object  of  his 
campaigns  and  conquests  was  only  to  secure  the  frontiers,  wfaidi 
were  then  more  threatened  than  ever,  and  to  establish  more 
iirmly  the  Roman  dominion  in  those  countries  which  had  been 
reduced  shortly  before  his  time.  The  Dadan  tribes  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  lower  Danube  frequently  crossed  the  river  and 
annoyed  the  province  of  Moesia,  especially  in  winter,  when  the 
river  was  frozen :  in  order  to  prevent  these  inroads,  Augustus, 
in  B.C.  27,  aent  his  legate,  M.  Crassus,  to  the  Danube.  The 
Romans  were  victorious,  but  their  success  produced  no  lasting 
effect,  for  the  Dacians  still  continued  their  incursions ;  and  Home 
was  unsuccessful  in  her  attempt  to  gain  a  firm  footing  north  of 
the  Danube. 

In  the  same  year  Augustus  himself  set  out  for  Gaul,  intending, 
it  is  said,  to  go  to  Britain ;  but  he  turned  aside,  and  went  into 
Spain.  He  directed  his  course  against  the  Cantabri  and  Astures, 
in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  it  being  his  object  to  subdue  all 
Spain,  and  to  make  the  ocean  the  boundary  of  the  empire  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  war  against  these  warlike  tribes  lasted 
for  some  years,  and  Augustus  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  b.c. 
24,  when  his  enemies  submitted  and  gave  hostages.  During 
these  campaigns  Augustus  founded  several  towns  in  Spain,  the 
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most  important  of  ^hich  were  Augusta  Emerita  (Merida),  and 
Caesar  Augusta  (Saragossa).  Two  years  later  the  Cantabri  again 
revolted,  but  were  finally  subdued,  in  B.C.  19,  by  Agrippa,  who 
destroyed  the  flower  of  the  nation. 

In  B.  c.  24,  Aelius  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  undertook 
an  expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  which  however  turned  out  a 
complete  failure :  for  diseases  broke  out  among  his  troops ;  and 
his  guides  having  led  him  by  round-about  ways  into  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  wilderness,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to 
return  without  having  effected  any  thing.  The  manner  in  which 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  misguided  is  dear  from  the  fact,  that 
his  retreat  occupied  only  sixty  days,  while  he  had  spent  six 
months  in  the  expedition  into  Arabia.  The  failure  of  this  enter- 
prise encouraged  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe,  to 
invade  Egypt,  in  B.C.  22.  She  ravaged  the  country,  and  con- 
quered the  Boman  garrisons  of  several  towns;  but  C.  Fetronius, 
who  had  succeeded  Gallus  as  governor  of  Egypt,  defeated  her  in 
her  own  country,  after  she  had  sustained  a  severe  loss.  Augustus, 
to  whom  she  applied  for  mercy,  did  not  deprive  her  of  her 
kingdom ;  he  even  relieved  her  from  the  tribute  which  Petronius 
had  demanded  of  her.  Eree  commerce  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  was  secured  by  a  victory  which  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Africa,  gained  over  the  Graramantes, 
for  which  he  was  honoured,  in  B.C.  19,  with  a  triumph. 

In  the  mean  time  an  event  occurred  in  the  east  which  seems  to 
have  filled  with  joy  the  heart  of  every  Eoman.  Soon  after 
Augustus'  return  from  Spain,  Tiridates,  king  of  Parthia,  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Phraates.  The  exiled  king  took 
refuge  at  Kome,  whither  Phraates  also  sent  an  embassy  to  demand 
the*  surrender  of  Tiridates.  Augustus  refused  to  comply  with 
this  request,  but  consented  to  restore  a  son  of  Phraates,  who 
had  previously  fallen  into  his  hands,  on  condition  of  Phraates 
giving  back  to  the  Bomans  the  standards  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  Parthians  in  the  unfortunate  campaigns  of  Crassus  and 
M.  Antony.      This    demand  was  complied  with,  in  B.C.  20, 
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because  Phraates  was  afraid  of  enooimtering  the  Boman  anss, 
Tiberius  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  restoring  Tigranes  to  \m 
'  kingdom  of  Armenia.  Augustus  was  in  Samos,  where  he  speat 
the  winter,  as  he  had  done  the  year  before;  and  when  the 
standards  arrived,  his  vanity  was  so  much  gratified,  tbat  he 
struck  medals  to  commemorate  the  event,  and  afterwards  caused 
the  standards  to  be  hung  in  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  wbidi  he 
built  at  Borne.  Another  very  flattering  circumstance  hapipenoi 
while  he  was  staying  at  Samos :  there  arrived  ambassadors  froa 
the  Scythians,  and  from  an  Indian  king,  Pandion,  with  presents, 
to  solicit  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  which  the  Indians  seem  tc 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  even  before,  while  Augustus  was  ii 
Spain. ^  When  the  emperor  left  Samos,  an  Indian  gymnosophiit 
accompanied  him  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  himself  alive.     As 

f  Augustus  was  returning  to  Borne,  he  met  Virgil,  who  was  on  a 

journey  to  Asia ;  but  being  taken  ill,  Virgil  returned  with  the 

^  emperor    from   Athens    to    Brundusium,    where  he    died    is 

October,  B.C.  19. 

Many  parts  of  the  Alps  were  still  inhabited  by  finee  and 
independent  tribes,  and  so  long  as  they  were  unsubdued  Italy 
could  not  be  safe.  In  b.c.  25,  while  Augustiis  was  engaged  in 
Spain,  a  war  against  the  Alpine  tribes  was  commenced  by  aa 
army  under  Terentius  Varro,  who  began  his  operations  bv  a 
campaign  against  the  Salassi  in  the  Graian  Alps.  They  were 
subdued,  after  sustaining  great  loss,  and  the  Boman  general  sdd 
36,000  of  them  into  slavery;  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  the 
town  of  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  was  founded.  It  seems  that 
this  defeat  stirred  up  aU  the  nations,  north  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
upper  Bhine  and  the  Danube.  The  commotions  in  Gkiul  were 
suppressed  by  Agrippa  :  but  on  the  Bhine,  M.  LoUius,  a  greedy 
legate,  provoked  the  Germans  dwelling  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Sigambri,  Usipetes,  and 
Tencteri,  crossed  the  Bhine,  and  defeated  the  Bomans  in  B.C.  16, 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  town  of  Xanten. 

»  Oroe.  vi.  21. 
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Augustas,  who  entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  these  commotions,  went  himself  to  Gaul,  and  remained  there 
until  B.C.  13,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  securing 
the  western  banks  of  the  Ehine.  On  his  return  to  Some,  he 
intrusted  the  protection  of  those  countries  to  Brusus,  the  son 
of  his  wife  Livia  by  her  first  husband.  Up  to  this  time,  Drusus 
and  his  brother  Tiberius  had  been  engaged  in  a  war  in  Noricum, 
Baetia,  and  Vindelicia,  and  had  so  completely  subdued  all  the 
Alpine  tribes,  even  those  living  in  the  most  secluded  valleys,  that 
henceforth  we  hear  of  no  further  attempt  on  their  part  to  shake 
off  the  Boman  yoke.'  During  that  war,  the  Bomans  founded 
Augusta  Vindelioorum  (Augsburg)  in  the  south  of  Germany. 
liVhen  Drusus  proceeded  to  the  Ehine,  Agrippa  continued  the 
operations  in  Pannonia ;  for  the  emperor's  plan  was  to  secure  all 
the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube,  and  when  Agrippa 
died,  in  B.C.  12,  Tiberius  took  the  command  of  the  war  in 
Pannonia,  and  afterwards  of  that  against  the  revolted  Dalmatians, 
in  which  he  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Scordiscans  in  a  frightful 
manner. 

No  sooner  had  Drusus  undertaken  the  command  on  the  lower 
Ehine,  than  he  began  to  form  the  plan  of  subduing  Germany, 
probably  more  with  a  view  to  crush  that  nation,  than  with  the 
intention  of  gaining  a  permanent  footing  in  a  country  which  pro- 
mised little  booty,  and  was  almost  impassable  to  Eoman  armies  on 
account  of  its  immense  forests  and  marshes.  Drusus  accordingly 
allied  himself  with  the  Batavi  and  Frisians,  and  having  by  means 
of  a  canal  (fos9a  Drusi)  joined  the  Ehine  and  Yssel,  he  sailed 
into  the  aestuary  Flevus  (Zuidersee),  and  thus  arrived  in  the 
Northern  or  German  Ocean.  After  taking  possession  of  some 
islands  and  the  town  of  Burchana  (Borcum),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems,  he  was  obliged,  by  the  approach  of  winter,  to  return.  In 
the  spring  of  B.C.  11,  he  opened  the  campaign  by  crossing  the 

'  Plinj,  ffisL  Nat,  iii.  24,  ^ho  quotes  an  inicriptioii  naming  all  the  tribes 
that  were  subdued  in  this  war. 
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Bliine,  and  penetrated  into  the  countiy  of  the  Usipet»,  whoB 
he  subdued.  He  then  attacked  the  Sigambri,  and  adTaaioed 
into  the  country  of  the  Cherusci  as  far  as  the  liver  Weser,  hii 
there  the  approach  of  winter  again  obliged  him  to  retrace  \si 
steps.  As  he  was  proceeding  towards  the  Rhine  he  had  to  ^^ 
a  severe  battle,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  great  danger.  Hov- 
ever,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  conquered 
country  altogether,  he  founded  the  fortress  of  Aiiao»  near  tk 
sources  of  the  Lippe,  and  having  strongly  garrisoned  it,  k 
returned  to  the  Bhine.  In  the  following  year,  the  war  was  eos- 
tinued  against  the  Sigambri  and  Bructeri  with  varying  succeas. 
The  Chatti  also  then  rose  against  the  Bomans ;  but,  in  b.c.  $, 
Brusus  marched  into  their  territory,  and  having  subdued  thea» 
advanced  through  the  country  of  the  Cherusci,  as  far  as  tk 
river  Elbe,  the  left  bank  of  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Ixmgo- 
bardi  (Lombards);  but  he  did  not  cross  the  river.  Want  d 
provisions  compelled  him  to  retreat ;  on  his  way  back,  he  M 
from  his  horse,  and  having  injured  himself  very  severely,  he  dierf 
thirty  days  after,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  His 
brother  Tiberius,  on  hearing  of  the  accident,  hastened  to  hk 
assistance :  he  found  Drusus  still  alive,  but  he  expired  socs 
afterwards ;  and  Tiberius  then  led  his  brother's  army  back  to 
Gaul,  and  accompanied  his  corpse  to  Borne. 

Tiberius  was  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forees  of 
Drusus;  and,  in  B.C.  8,  he  crossed  the  Bhine  to  continue  the 
operations  which  his  brother  had  commenced.  But  the  G^ermans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Sigambri,  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  emperor  reused  to  negotiate  with  them  on  any 
other  terms  than  their  absolute  submission.  Many  Grermans, 
with  their  chiefs,  then  came  to  the  Boman  camp,  where  they  were 
treacherously  arrested*  and  distributed  as  hostages  among  the 
towns  of  central  Gaul.  The  Sigambri  now  rose  in  perfect  fury 
against  their  faithless  enenues,  but  Tiberius  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  them,  and  transplanted  40,000  Sigambri  and  Suevi 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Notwithstanding  these  achievements 
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the  Bomans  were  as  yet  unable  to  make  Gtermany  a  tributary  pro- 
vince.' Tiberius  returned  to  Borne,  where  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  yietories  with  a  triumph  and  the  title  of  imperator,  to  which, 
ia  B.C.  6,  the  tribunidan  power  for  fiye  years  was  added. 

In  B.C.  6,  Tiberius,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  his  wife  Julia, 
and  at  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  her  sons  by  Agrippa, 
withdrew  to  Bhodes ;  and  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the 
lower  Bhine  was  entrusted  to  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  grand- 
father of  the  emperor  Nero,  a  bold  but  at  the  same  time  a  very 
prudent  man.  He  retained  the  command  for  several  years,  and 
penetrated  even  beyond  the  river  Elbe,  into  the  country  of  the 
Semnones,  which  no  Boman  had  previously  reached.  But 
Augustus  forbade  his  successors  ever  again  to  cross  the  Elbe,  lest 
they  might  stir  up  the  tribes  that  dwelt  beyond  it.  Domitius 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Yinicius.  In  a.d.  2,  Tiberius,  after  a  stay 
of  upwards  of  seven  years,  returned  from  Bhodes  to  Home :  he 
was  adopted  by  Augustus  in  a.d.4,  and  in  the  following  year 
again  undertook  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Bhine.  He 
b^;an  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  the  Bructeri,  who  dwelt 
between  the  rivers  lippe  and  Ems,  and  renewed  his  connection 
with  the  Cherusd,  while  his  valiant  and  prudent  legate,  Sentius 
Satuminus,  attacked  the  Chatti  from  the  upper  Bhine.  While 
Tiberius  was  advancing  towards  the  Elbe,  a  Boman  fleet  sailed 
from  the  Bhine  through  the  G^hnan  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the 
former  river,  up  which  it  sailed,  and  joined  the  army  of  Tiberius. 
The  Bomans  then  defeated  the  Germans  in  a  hard-fought  battle, 
and '  the  country  betwe^i  the  Bhine  and  the  Weser  was  then 
constituted  a  Boman  province.  Stationary  camps  and  settle- 
ments were  accordingly  established  in  the  country,  which,  in 
regard  to  civilisation,  were  beneficial  to  the  barbarians,  between 
whom  and  the  Bomans  a  friendly  intercourse  was  now  opened. 
Many  of  the  Germans  entered  the  Boman  armies,  and  some  of 
their  chiefs  were  honoured,  not  only  with  the  Boman  franchise, 
but  with  the  rank  of  equites. 

>  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  97  ;  Tidt.  Ann,  ii.  26. 
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Peace  having  been  restored  in  that  part  of  the  oouatr 
Tiberius,  in  a.d.  6,  determined  to  direct  his  forces  agaiss 
Maroboduus,  kmg  of  the  Marcomanni.  This  people  had  origin^ 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  rivers  Maine,  Bbine,  d 
Danube,  but  had  gradually  extended  their  dominion  as  far  k 
Bohemia.  Their  king  Maroboduus  ruled  over  a  great  kingta 
having  regular  political  institutions,  with  a  well  organised  nr 
of  70,000  foot,  and  4000  horse.  He  had  taken  up  his  rts^ 
in  Bohemia  to  be  as  far  away  from  the  Bomans  as  ^os^ 
Tiberius  now  formed  the  plan  of  attaddng  him  on  two  sides  ;k 
legate,  Sentius  Satuminus,  marched  through  the  country  of  ^ 
Chatti  towards  Bohemia,  while  Tiberius  himself  set  out  witkk 
legions  from  Qlyricum.  When  the  two  armies  had  appros^ 
each  other  within  the  distance  of  only  a  few  days'  msrcb,  Iwt 
rius  was  suddenly  informed  of  a  revolt  of  the  Pannonians «» 
Dalmatians,  which  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  oontempii^ 
war  against  Maroboduus,  lest,  as  he  had  reason  to  fear,  the  is^ 
gents  should  invade  Italy.  He  accordingly  concluded  peace  vis 
Maroboduus,^  and  hastened  to  Pannonia,  where  two  pen"* 
of  the  name  of  Bato  were  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  ia^i 
rection,  and  had  already  commenced  ravaging  Macedonia-  ^^ 
A.D.  7,  Tiberius  was  joined  by  an  army  under  G«nnamcos» » 
the  Bomans  were  at  first  unable  to  subdue  the  rebels ;  is  ^ 
following  year,  however,  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  ^ 
obliged,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  to  sue  for  peace.  Socm  i^^ 
wards  the  war  broke  out  afresh :  the  Bomans  now  made  desp^ 
efforts,  and  conducted  their  operations  with  three  armies.  ^ 
fall  of  the  fortress  of  Anderion  at  length  compelled  the  r^ 
forsaken  by  their  leaders,  to  submit  to  Borne,  in  a.d.  9-  ^ 
country  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube  was  cruelly  ra^ 
during  this  war. 

*  It  s«emt  ttmnge  that  Maroboduus,  the  yni  in  Pannonia  and  Ikba^^ 

who  mutt  have  known  that  Tiberius  but  we  must  suppose  that  the  w^^ 

wfts  preparing  to  make  war  against  him,  peace  granted  i>7  Tiberius  were^ 

should  be  so  easily  prevailed  upon  to  favourable  to  Maroboduus. 
make  peace,  and  remain  qniet  during 
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At  the  time  when  Sentius  Saturninos  left  the  province  of 
Grermany,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Tiberius  in  the  war  against 
Maroboduus,  P.  Quintilius  Varus,   who  had  previously   been 
governor  of  Syria,  where  he  had  indulged  his  avarice  with  a 
rapacity  worthy  of  a  Yerres,  received  the  command  of  the  legions 
stationed  in  Grermany.     There  his  haughtiness  and  avarice  drew 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  all,   and  the  general  aversion  was 
increased  by  his  rude  attempts  to  introduce  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  Eomans  among  the  barbarians.     A  conspiracy 
was  accordingly  formed  against  him,  and  was  headed  by  Armi- 
nius,  a  young  Cheruscan  chief,  who  had  received  a  Boman 
education,  and  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  eques,  but  had 
at  the  same  time  imbibed  a  strong  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Bomans.      He  commanded  a  detachment  of  Cherusd  in  the 
army  of  Varus,  and  having  caused  an  insurrection  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  he  prevailed  upon  Varus 
to  set  out  against  the  rebels.     As  the  preconcerted  insurrection 
broke  out  in  several  places  at  once.  Varus  divided  his  forces,  and 
was  in  the  end  obliged  to  retreat.     In  the  autumn  of  a.d.  9, 
while  the  Bomans  were  marching  heedlessly,   the  Cheruscan 
chiefs  remained  behind  under  the  pretext  of  collecting  their 
people ;  but  when  Varus  and  his  legions  had  arrived  in  a  thick 
forest,  the  Cherusci,  joined  by  other  tribes,  fell  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting Bomans.    The  latter  continued  their  retreat  under  the 
most  unpropitious  circumstances,  for  while  they  were  obliged  to 
defend  their  rear  and  flanks  against  the  enemy,  they  were  further 
impeded  by  tempestuous  weather  and  the  marshy  soil  of  the 
countiy.     On  the  tliird  day,  the  Germans  made  their  final  attack, 
and  nearly  all  the  Bomans  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  standards 
taken.    Varus  made  away  with  himself;  only  a  few  escaped  to 
Aliso  and  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.     The  conquests  east  of  the 
Bhine  were  thus  lost.     When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Boman  army  reached  Augustus,  he  is  said  to  have  been  seized 
with  rage  and  despair,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  Varus^ 
give  me  back  my  legions !  "  it  is  stated,  also,  that  from  fear  of 
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an   outbreak  among  his  praetorian  guards,  he  dismisacd  tk 
Gtermans  who  were  serring  among  them. 

The  year  after  this  defeat,  Tiberius  again  andertook  the  coe- 
mand  against  the  Germans,  and  was  acoompanied  by  Germanics 
the  promising  son  of  his  brother  Drusus.  They  proceeded  ts 
the  Rhine ;  but  as  Aliso  had,  in  the  mean  time,  fallen  into  tk 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  been  destroyed,  they  did  not  yentuitte 
penetrate  into  Germany,  but  coniined  themselves  to  proteebs 
the  western  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  a.d.  11,  both  retunttd  ts 
Rome ;  and  their  legates  who  remained  behind,  observed  tk 
same  policy,  which  was  also  followed  by  their  successors,  wbo  k 
some  time  contented  themselTes  with  compelling  the  GemwMtc 
keep  on  their  own  side  of  the  Rhine. 

In  this  manner  the  reign  of  Augustus  came  to  its  close.  H< 
had  been  uniformly  successful  in  establishing  his  power,  wbiA 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  was  as  safe  as  if  he  had  been  hom» 
the  throne ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  German  war,  all  i»» 
military  undertakings,  whether  conducted  by  himself  or  hj  ^ 
lieutenants,  had  been  crowned  with  success.  He  was  enai>W 
thrice  to  dose  the  temple  of  Janus,  as  a  sign  that  peace  pre^ 
throughout  the  empire.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  outvaia 
success  and  prosperity,  he  was  unhappy  in  his  own  family  relation 
and  that  partly  through  his  own  fault.  He  was  one  of  those  sms 
whom  fortune  surrounds  with  outward  splendour,  but  who  eu/y 
little  of  the  general  happiness  which  they  establish  or  promote- 
His  domestic  misfortunes  must  have  embittered  all  his  e^joymeot^ 
He  was  first  married  to  Clodia,  a  daughter  of  the  notorious  V. 
Clodius  and  Fulvia  ;  after  having  divorced  her  he  married 
Scribonia,  a  relation  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  by  whom  he  becafl* 
the  father  of  an  only  daughter,  Julia ;  but  Scribonia,  too,  ^ 
repudiated,  and  he  then  married  Livia  DrusiUa,  the  wife  of  Tio. 
Claudius  Nero,  who  was  already  mother  of  two  sons,  Tibenos 
Nero  (afterwards  the  emperor  Tiberius),  and  Drusus  Nero.  ^^ 
was  a  woman  of  the  greatest  cunning  and  ambition :  she  ^ 
resolved,  at  any  cost,  to  raise  her  sons  by  her  former  husbandi 
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and  to  get  rid  of  the  rebitives  of  Augustus  himself.     But  she 

succeeded  uevertheless  in  preserving  the  attachment  of  Augustus 

to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  while  she  connived  at  his  foibles,  she 

exercised  over  him  almost  unlimited  power,  especially  during  his 

latter  years.     M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Augustus*  sister  Octavia. 

by  C.  Claudius  MarceUus,  was  a  young  man  of  the  highest 

promise,  who  enjoyed  tbe  esteem  not  only  of  his  own  relatives 

but  of  the  whole  Boman  people.     His  favour  with  Augustus  was 

so  great  that  he  adopted  him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia 

in  marriage;    so  that  the  general  belief  at  Bome  was  that 

Marcellus  would  succeed  Augustus.     These  marks  of  favour 

irritated  Agrippa,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  to  such  a  degree  that 

he  withdrew  from  Some ;  nor  did  he  return,  till  in  B.C.  23,  a 

premature  death  had  cut  short  the  career  of  Marcellus  at  the  age 

of  twenty.     The  death  of  Marcellus,  which  was  believed,  though 

perhaps  without  reason,  to  have  been  accelerated  by  Livia,  threw 

the  whole  Boman  world  into  the  deepest  grief.     His  widow, 

Julia,  was  now  obliged  to  marry  Agrippa,  whom  Augustus  seems 

then  to  have  fixed  upon  as  his  successor.     Julia  became  by  him 

the  mother  of  Caius  Caesar  (born  B.C.  20)  and  Lucius  Caesar 

(bom  B.C.  17),  who  were  both  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  at  an 

early  age  raised  to  the  highest  honours  and  distinctions.     When 

Agrippa  died,  in  B.C.  12,  Livia's  son  Tiberius  was  compelled, 

againat  his  will,  to  abandon  his  wife  Yipsania  Agrippina,  and  to 

marry  Julia,  who  had  already  become  notorious  for  her  dissolute 

conduct,  though  her  father  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  it. 

But  Tiberius,  being  dissatisfied  no  less  with  the  wife  forced  upon 

him  than  with  the  distinctions  heaped  upon  her  sons,  Caius  and 

Lucius  Caesar,  withdrew  in  B.C.  6  to  Bhodes,  where,  under  the 

pretence  of  literary  pursuits,  he  spent  upwards  of  seven  years  in 

retirement,  and  where  he  probably  formed  those  habits  of  dark 

reaenre  and  mistrust  which  characterise  his  later  years.    In  the 

mean  time,  the  dissolute  conduct  of  JuHa  became  known  to  her 

father ;  and  in  B.C.  2  he  exiled  her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria 

(Santa  Maria),  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  whither  she  was 
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followed  by  her  mother,   Scribonia.        Julia's   daughtm',   tbe 
younger  Julia,  who  inherited  the  vices  of  her  mother,  was  exiled 
in  A.D.  9  to  the  island  of  Tremerus,  off  the  coast  of  Apulia.    In 
addition  to  these  afflictions,  Augustus  had,  in  B.C.  8,  to  lament 
the  death  of  the  poet  Horace,  and  that  of  his  faithful  fneod 
Maecenas.     His  two  grandsons,  Gaius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  like* 
wise  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth.     Gaius  was  invested  with  the 
consulship  for  the  year  B.C.  1,  and  went  to  Asia.     Phraates^ 
long  of  Parthia,  had  then  invaded  Armenia ;  but  a  peace  waa 
concluded  with  him  in  a.d.  2,  and  as  Gaius  was  going  to  take 
possession  of  Armenia  he  was  treacherously  wounded  by  aa 
unknown  person.     He  proceeded  as  far  t\s  the  Lycian  town  d 
limyra,  and  there  died  in  the  month  of  February  a.d.  4.     Ifis 
brother  Lucius  died  eighteen  months  before  at  Massilia,  on  hb 
way  to  Spain.     It  was  suspected  at  Home  that  the  death  of  botk 
had  been  occasioned  by  Livia,  in  order  to  secure  the  suooesfiaon 
to  her  son  Tiberius,  who  now  returned  to  Rome :  through  her 
influence  he  was  adopted    by  Augustus,   and    obtained    the 
tribunician  power  for  ten  years.    Tiberius  himself  was  at  tbe 
same  time  obliged  to  adopt  Drusns  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his 
late  brother,  Drusus  Nero.     Livia's  object  was  now  gained,  for 
the  succession  was  secured  to  her  son,  and  through  him  to  tke 
family  of  the  Glaudii,  which  had  been  distinguished  for  its  pride 
and  insolence  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic. 

In  the  year  B.C.  4,  or  according  to,  perhaps,  the  better  autho- 
rities, in  B.C.  3,  Jesus  Ghrist  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  in  Jadea,^ 
an  event  which,  though  at  the  moment  it  exerdsed  no  infiuenee 
upon  the  world,  was  yet  destined  gradually  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  and  most  salutary  changes  in  the  notions  of  men  caa- 
cerning  the  Deity  and  their  views  of  morality. 

*  Some  cbronologers  place  the  birth  we  ought  to  write  1850  or  1 851.  B«i 

of  our  Saviour  in  b.c.  2 ;  and  it  is  an  the  common  and  faulty  calculaticm  is 

acknowledged  fact,  that  our  common  retained  for  the  purpose  of  preventsBg 

calculation  of  the  years  after  Christ  confusion.     See  Clinton,  Paat,  jffefiL 

starts  three  or  four  years  too  late,  so  vol.  iii.  p.  256,  &c. 
that  at  thin  moment  instead  of  1847 
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In  A.D.  14,  Augustus,  assisted  by  Tiberius,  held  a  census,  the 
third  in  his  reign ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  after  the 
celebration  of  some  games  at  Naples,  he  retired  to  Nola.  His 
health  had  been  greatly  impaired  for  some  years :  after  a  short 
illness  he  died  at  Nola  on  the  19th  of  August,  a.d.  14,  in  the 
same  room  in  which  his  father  had  died.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  assembled  his  friends  around  him,  and  asked 
them  whether  they  thought  he  had  played  his  part  in  life  well ; 
"  If  you  do  so,"  he  added,  "  give  me  your  applause."  He  expired 
in  the  arms  of  Livia,  who  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have 
poisoned  him ;  the  only  reason  for  the  statement  perhaps  being, 
that  she  kept  his  death  secret  until  Tiberius  had  returned  to 
Nok,  where  he  was  forthwith  saluted  as  the  successor  of  Augustus. 
The  body  of  the  emperor  was  carried  by  the  decuriones  or 
magistrates  of  Nola  to  Bovillae,  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  the 
Boman  equites  along  the  Via  Appia  to  the  dty.  There  it  was 
solemnly  burnt  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  his  ashes  were 
deposited  in  the  mausoleum  which  he  himself  had  built  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  members  of  his  family. 

Augustus  has  pronounced  judgment  upon  himself  in  the 
question  he  put  to  his  friends  on  his  death-bed ;  an  accomplished 
actor  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  great  was  the  part  he  played. 
Public  opinion  in  his  own  time  praised  him  as  a  wise  statesman 
and  a  mild  ruler ;  with  justice,  for  the  empire  under  him  enjoyed 
a  period  of  great  peace  and  prosperity,  and  many  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  it  during  the  civil  wars  were  healed :  although  wars 
were  carried  on  upon  the  frontiers,  the  body  of  the  empire  had 
never  enjoyed  so  long  and  uninterrupted  a  time  of  peace.  But 
if  we  turn  away  from  the  effects,  and  inquire  into  the  motives  of 
his  actions,  his  conduct  appears  in  a  different  light.  Previously 
to  his  victory  at  Actium,  he  had  been  cruel,  faithless  to  his 
friends,  selfish,  and  in  many  instances  cowardly :  after  that  event, 
P  it  seems  that  his  own  fears  compelled  him  to  strive  to  deserve 
f  the  affection  of  the  people ;  and  supported  by  his  friends,  he 
^     learned  to  appear  good,  even  when  he  was  differently  inclined. 
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But,  admitting  that  none  of  his  good  actions  sprang  from  a  nobk 
soul,  and  that  his  whole  life  was  a  series  of  hypocrisies,  slill  s 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  character  which  he  was  obliged  la 
assume  in  order  to  gain  his  end  was  the  source  of  incalcabbk 
benefit  both  to  Borne  and  to  the  world  at  large.  He  was  to- 
perate  even  to  abstinence,  and  averse  to  pomp  and  pencni 
display ;  if  he  did  not  always  exercise  a  proper  control  over  b 
own  passions,  he  yet  did  all  that  he  could  to  improve  the  wfxi 
condition  of  the  Romans.  He  has  the  undisputed  merit  of  hanai 
introduced  a  better  order  and  a  more  perfect  organisation  isSi 
the  unwieldy  mass  of  the  empire.  His  reign  derives  additia* 
lustre  from  a  comparison  with  the  cruelties,  vices,  and  imbedJitts 
of  those  who  succeeded  him :  and  it  will  ever  remain  one  oTtk 
most  remarkable  periods  in  the  history  of  man;  for  in  it  wasfRt 
formed  and  consolidated  that  system  of  government  in 
administration  which  has  determined  the  character  of  Europ* 
civilisation. 
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CHAPTEB  XLII. 

TnS  EMPEROR  T10BRIUS— HIS  WARS — SEJANU9  AND   HIS  INFLUENCE — 
TTRANNT   OP  TIBERIUS^  AND   HIS  DEATH. 

When  Augustus  died,  Tiberius  was  fifty-six  years  old.      In 
his  early  youth  his  education  had  been  conducted  with  great 
care,  though  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  ever  becoming  the 
successor  of  Augustus,  until  the  death  of  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  the 
sons  of  Agrippa  and  Julia.     During  the  whole  period  from  the 
time  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  down  to  the  death 
of  Augustus,  he  showed  great  activity  and  talent,  whether  at  the 
head  of  an  army  or  in  the  council,  whereby  he  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.     He  had,  however,  a  strong  inclination  to 
vice,  though  by  his  great  power  of  dissimulation  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  it  concealed.     This  circumstance  made  him  extremely 
reserved  and  distrustful    of   everybody,  a  disposition  which 
increased  as  he  g^ew  older.     The  withdrawal  of  Tiberius  to* 
Bhodes  offended  Augustus  so  much,  that  he  afterwards  refused 
him  permission  to  return,  and  even  allowed  persons  to  speak  of 
him  with  disrespect,  without  resenting  it;  but  livia  nevertheless 
prevailed  upen  her  husband  to  allow  him  to  come  to  Home,  as 
soon  as  C.  and  L.  Caesar  were  dead.     During  the  period  which 
then  followed,  Tiberius  carried  on  great  and  important  wars  in 
Grermany,   Pannonia,  and  Dfdmatia.      Augustus    in  his  will 
appointed  him  heir  to  two-thirds  of  his  property :  and  though  no 
formal  steps  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  succession  to  Tiberius, 
yet  all  secret  preparations  to  that  effect  having  been  made  by 
Livia,  the  praetorian  cohorts  were  at  once  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  him.     Even  before  Tiberius  went  to 

c  c 
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Home,  he  gave  orders  to  murder  Agrippa  Postamus,  who  wis 
living  in  exile,  and  who,  being  the  only  surviving  son  of  AgiipiB 
and  Julia,  might  have  put  forth  some  claim  to  succeed  his  gnsd* 
father.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Livia  instigated  Tiboiia 
to  this  murder. 

When  Tiberius  arrived  at  Bome  from  Nola,  he  gave  a  tr« 
specimen  of  his  character ;  for  he  who  knew  no  fear  on  the  fie^ 
of  battle  was  always  in  dread  of  some  secret  enemy,  and  ^ 
afraid  to  say  or  do  things  at  Home  by  which  he  might  cod* 
promise  himself.  His  great  object  was  to  take  formal  possessHi 
of  the  sovereignty ;  yet,  being  afraid  of  the  senate,  he  dediaai 
the  imperium  when  it  was  offered  to  him:  he  thus  obliged tk 
senate  to  entreat  him  to  accept,  for  the  public  good,  that'wluii 
was  in  reality  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition.  The  reign  <^ 
Tiberius,  from  a.d.  14  to  a.d.  37,  if  we  except  the  German nf. 
is  less  remarkable  for  military  exploits  than  for  the  iyms«^ 
mode  in  which  he  governed,  and  for  the  political  changes  vliK^ 
he  introduced.  We  shall  first  give  an  outline  of  the  wars  wbkk 
were  carried  on  in  his  reign. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  he  obtained  the  imperial  dignitjt 
formidable  insurrections  broke  out  among  the  legions  in  PaoDQOB 
and  on  the  Bhine.  In  the  former  country,  the  soldi^  ^ 
reason  to  complain,  because  they  had  been  kept  in  their  camp 
longer  than  was  required  by  law.  Tiberius  was  obliged  to  J^ 
to  their  demand :  their  service  was  lightened,  and  the  advant^ 
which  they  were  to  have  at  the  expiration  of  their  period » 
service,  were  secured  to  them ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  insargeati 
were  put  to  death.  Among  the  legions  on  the  Bhine,  Tibein! 
was  very  unpopular ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  ^ 
death  of  Augustus,  they  called  upon  their  commander,  Germanic^ 
to  undertake  the  government  of  the  empire.  Germanicas  ^ 
the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius,  and  possessed  the  love  and  admin* 
tion  of  his  troops,  but  he  nobly  and  generously  refused  the  offer; 
and  having  quieted  the  soldiers,  he  led  them  from  Gastra  Yet^ 
(Xanten)  against  the  Marsians  in  Westphalia.     In  the  followisS 
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year  he  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Chatti,  and  saved 
Segestes,  who  had  always  been  a  friend  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
now  besieged  by  Arminius,  his  son-in-law.  Thusnelda,  the  wife 
of  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  on  that  occasion,  and  afterwards 
carried  to  Borne.  Arminins  now  exerted  all  his  energy  to  rouse 
his  people  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  their  common  enemies.  Germanicus,  dreading  to  march 
through  this  most  difficult  country,  sailed  with  a  fleet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ehine  to  that  of  the  Ems,  and  thence  advanced  into 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  while  his  legate,  A.  Caedna,  set  out 
from  Castra  Vetera  by  land,  to  join  the  forces  of  Q«rmanicus. 
When  the  Eomans  arrived  in  the  place  where  Varus  and  his 
legions  had  been  defeated,  Grermanicus  buried  the  remains  of  his 
countrymen,  which  were  still  covering  the  ground,  and  then 
returned  to  the  coast.  During  his  voyage  along  the  Frisian 
shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine,  his  fleet  suffered  severely  from 
storms ;  and  A.  Caecina,  who  on  his  return  to  Castra  Vetera  was 
pursued  by  the  Q«rmans,  likewise  sustained  considerable  loss. 
But  Germanicus  was  not  discouraged :  in  a. D.  16  he  crossed  the 
Bhine  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Weser,  where,  at  a  place  called 
Idistavisus,  he  defeated  Arminius,  and  soon  after  gained  a  second 
and  brilliant  victory.  After  having  erected  a  trophy  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  Romans  returned  to  the  Bhine — Germanicus  by  sea, 
and  the  legions  by  land.  This  return  also  was  not  effected 
without  great  loss  of  ships  and  men. 

These  victories  of  Grermanicus  and  his  great  popularity  amongst 
his  soldiers  excited  the  fear  and  suspicions  of  Tiberius,  who  was 
at  all  times  imwiUing  to  give  to  his  generals  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies.  Tiberius 
therefore  resolved  to  leave  the  Grermans  to  their  internal  quarrels, 
and  recalled  Germanicus,  who  in  a.d.  17  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Cherusci,  Chatti,  and  Angrivarii,  difring  which  solemnity 
it  became  evident  that  Germanicus  was  the  darling,  not  only  of 
the  army,  but  of  the  Boman  people.  Tiberius  therefore  sent  him 
to  the  east,  where  Parihia  and  Armenia  were  in  commotion  in 
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consequence  of  the  dethronement  of  Yonones,  king  of  the 
ParthianSi  by  Artabanus.  At  the  same  time,  Tiberius  sent  out 
Cn,  Piso,  a  personal  enemy  of  Germanicos,  as  governor  of  Syria, 
with  secret  instructions,  it  was  supposed,  to  thwart  Germanicns. 
Plancina,  Piso's  wife,  assisted  her  husband,  and  annoyed  A^p- 
pina,  the  wife  of  Gkrmanicus,  who  accompanied  him  ixi  all  his 
campaigns,  whenever  she  had  the  opportunity.  Gr^rmanicns, 
though  well  aware  of  all  this,  devoted  himself  most  earnestly  to 
the  objects  of  his  mission :  he  placed  the  crown  of  Armenia  oo 
the  head  of  Zeno,  made  Cappadoda  a  Roman  province,  and  left 
Q.  Servaeus,  in  command  of  an  army  in  Gommagene.  He  after- 
wards satisfied  his  noble  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge  by  i 
visit  to  the  wondrous  country  of  Egypt,  where  he  sailed  up  the 
Nile  from  Canopus  to  Syene;  but  this  excursion  gave  graft 
offence  to  Tiberius,  since  no  Roman  of  rank  was  allowed  to  visit 
Egypt  without  the  emperor's  permission.  On  his  return  to 
Syria,  Germanicus  found  everything  neglected,  and  the  enmity 
between  him  and  Piso  openly  declared.  Soon  afterwards, 
Germanicus  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antioch,  a.d.  19,  probably  of  poison  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  Piso  and  his  wife.  His  death  was  the  cause  c^ 
great  grief  to  every  one,  except  Tiberius,  who  alone  showed  no 
symptom  of  regret.  Piso  was  afterwards  accused  of  the  murder 
of  Germanicus,  but  the  investigation  was  stopped  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Piso,  which  was  perhaps  caused  by  the  command  of 
Tiberius :  he  may  have  dreaded  the  disclosures  which  might  be 
made ;  but  the  suspicion  of  Piso's  guilt  remained  unshaken. 

In  A.D.  19,  Drusus,  the  only  son  of  Tiberius,  by  Yipsania, 
commanded  an  army  on  the  Danube,  the  expedition  being  intended 
to  humble  the  Marcomannian  king,  Maroboduus.  Catualda,  a 
young  prince  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Gothones,  probably 
in  concert  with  the  Romans,  attacked  the  capital  of  Mardboduus 
in  Bohemia,  and  made  himself  master  of  it.  Maroboduus  now 
took  refuge  with  the  Romans,  and  Tiberius  permitted  him  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Ravenna  in  Italy.    The  Romans 
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left  Bohemia  in  the  hands  of  Catnalda,  who,  however,  was  soon 
afterwards  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  ordered  by  the 
Bomans  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Forum  Julium  (Frcjus)  in  the 
south  of  Qaul.  About  the  same  time  insurrections  broke  out  in 
Gaul,  in  ooDsequence  of  the  heavy  taxes  which  the  people  had  to 
pay.  In  the  country  of  the  Treviri,  the  rebels  were  headed  by 
Julius  Florus,  and  in  that  of  the  Aedui  by  Julius  Sacrovir ;  but 
in  A.D.  21,  the  legate,  G.  Silius,  easily  subdued  the  insurgents, 
and  took  possession  of  Augustodunum,  which  had  been  the 
principal  seat  of  the  war.  The  peace  of  the  province  of  Africa 
was  disturbed  by  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas,  but  it  was  soon 
restored  by  a  nephew  of  Sejanus,  C.  Junius  Blaesus,  who  in  a.d. 
22  gained  a  victory  over  Tacfarinas.  In  a.d.  28  the  Frisians, 
being  iniquitously  oppressed  by  the  Bomans,  revolted,  and 
recovered  their  independence,  the  legate  L.  Apronius  being  unable 
to  subdue  them. 

With  these  exceptions  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  not  disturbed 
by  foreign  enemies,  and  its  history  is  almost  confined  to  the 
emperor's  proceedings  at  home.  He  well  knew  that,  during  the 
long  reign  of  his  predecessor,  the  people  had  gradually  lost  their 
interest  in  political  matters,  and  he  could  therefore  without  any 
risk  venture  to  transfer  the  frinctions  which  had  till  then  belonged 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  the  senate,  which  at  the  same 
time  became  the  highest  criminal  court  to  inquire  into  all  offences 
committed  against  the  state.  The  senate  in  its  abject  servility 
sanctioned  everything  which  the  emperor  wished ;  and  the  readier 
it  was  to  submit  to  his  caprices  and  arbitrary  measures,  the 
further  he  went  in  abusing  his  power,  and  the  more  boldly  and 
openly  did  he  carry  out  his  tyrannical  designs.  Hitherto  the 
crime  of  high-treason  (crimen  mqfestaiia)  had  been  regarded  as  a 
crime  against  the  people  or  the  republic ;  but  Tiberius  declared 
guilty  of  it  every  one  who  either  by  deed,  speech,  or  writing, 
should  offend  the  migesty  of  his  person.  Things  of  a  similar 
kind  had  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  under  Tiberius 
the  whole  proceedings  were  reduced  to  a  perfect  system,  the 
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regulations  of  which  entered  into  the  most  minute  details.  Hiis 
measure  called  forth  at  once  a  host  of  denouncers  {deUdorei)^  who 
formed  a  sort  of  secret  police  against  whom  no  person  ol  Tirtue 
or  wealth  was  safe,  and  who  in  their  turn  increased  the  emperor's 
timidity,  and  the  suspicion  with  which  he  looked  upon  eyery  one. 
Many  of  the  best  and  noblest  citizens  fell  victims  to  these 
informers ;  for  the  senate  gradually  got  into  the  habit  of  oon* 
demning  every  one  that  was  brought  before  them,  and  of  lookiof 
to  nothing  but  the  emperor's  pleasure.  During  the  first  six 
years  of  his  reign,  things  went  on  pretty  evenly,  for  he  felt  con- 
strained to  assume  a  certain  moderation  in  his  conduct :  he  took 
pains  with  his  appearance  when  he  came  into  public,  treated 
great  men  with  distinction,  and  kept  a  strict  economy  in  the 
finances  of  the  empire ;  but  after .  the  death  of  Germanicus,  of 
whom  he  had  been  afraid,  he  gradually  began  to  give  the  reins 
to  his  evil  passions.  He  had  no  friend  whatever,  for  he  knew  no 
one  whom  he  could  trust ;  and  the  only  being  for  whom  he  had 
any  regard  was  his  mother  Livia,  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe  down 
to  her  death,  in  a.d.  29,  though  real  affection  between  them  bad 
ceased  to  exist  many  years  before. 

One  man,  however,  M.  Aelius  Sejanus,  discovered  the  means 
of  gaining  his  sovereign's  confidence  :  his  character  was  very  like 
that  of  his  master.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  and  was  a  person  of  great  talent  and  activity ;  but  hia 
powers  were  employed  for  evil  purposes,  and  he  could  be  as 
servile  as  he  was  naturally  proud  and  ambitious.  He  maintained 
himself  in  his  influential  position  from  a.d.  20  to  a.d.  31.  He 
alone  knew  how  to  convince  the  emperor  that  he  could  follow  his 
own  inclinations  with  more  impunity  than  he  imagined,  and  he 
was  thus  a  most  convenient  adviser  for  Tiberius.  During  the 
period  of  his  influence,  he  was  the  instrument  of  the  emperor's 
despotism  in  a  series  of  revolting  crimes  and  cruelties ;  nor  did 
Tiberius,  who  was  otherwise  extremely  jealous,  ever  attempt  to 
curtail  his  powers,  which  were  rendered  more  formidable  to  eveiy 
one  by  the  military  force  he  had  at  his  command.     In  order  to 
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have  his  soldiery  ever  ready  at  hand,  he  prevailed  upon  Tiberius, 
in  A.D.  23,  to  assemble  all  the  praetorian  cohorts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Borne,  where  they  were  stationed  in  the  castra 
praetoria,  which  formed  a  kind  of  citadel  for  the  dty.  This 
measure  was  productive  of  the  most  direful  consequences  to  the 
future  destiny  of  the  empire,  as  the  soldiers  gradually  learnt  that 
they  had  in  reality  all  power  in  their  own  hands.  A  plan  was 
formed  by  Sejanus  to  get  rid  of  all  the  relatives  of  his  master, 
and  by  this  means  to  secure  the  succession  to  himself.  In  order 
to  gain  his  end  with  perfect  safety,  he  persuaded  the  emperor, 
who  knew  no  eigoyment  except  that  of  sensual  lust,  to  withdraw, 
in  A.D.  26,  from  Bome  to  Capua,  thence  to  Nola,  and  finally  to 
the  island  of  Capreae  (Capri),  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  access 
to  which  was  guarded  by  a  military  force.  There  the  tyrant 
unseen  and  undisturbed  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  disgust- 
ing sensual  pleasures,  and  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
inflicting  the  cruelest  tortures  upon  those  whom  the  senate  had 
condemned. 

The  period  at  which  Tiberius  withdrew  to  Capreae,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  most  frightful  portion  of  his  reign,  for  Sejanus 
now  ruled  at  Bome  as  if  he  had  been  the  monarch  of  the  empire, 
and  forthwith  set  about  carrying  his  plans  into  effect.  Drusus 
Caesar,  the  only  son  of  Tiberius  by  his  first  wife  Vipsania,  was 
the  presumptive  heir :  in  cunning  and  dissimulation  he  was  not 
inferior  to  Ms  father ;  but  as  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  in  Germany,  Tiberius  showed  him  marks  of  gpreat  favour. 
In  A.D.  28,  Sejanus,  who  had  entered  into  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  Livia  the  wife  of  Drusus,  got  rid  of  him  by  poison, 
in  order  that  he  might  marry  Livia.  Tiberius,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  his  son's  death,  bore  it  with  that  cool  equanimity 
which  is  in  most  cases  a  proof  of  the  total  absence  of  natural 
affection  and  feeling.  Sejanus,  unconcerned  about  everything 
else,  prosecuted  his  plan  with  unremitting  zeal ;  the  persons 
against  whom  his  deadly  weapons  were  next  directed  were  those 
of  the  family  of  Germanicus,  Agrippina  and  her  three  sons.     In 
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A.D.  29,  Sganus  caused  A^ppina  and  two  of  her  sons,  Nera 
and  Drusus,  to  be  exiled:  Nero  was  soon  got  rid  of;  and  is 
A.D.  83,  Agrippina  and  Drusus  were  billed  by  starvation.  Cairn 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Caligula),  the  youngest  aon,  akae 
escaped ;  and  by  his  cunning  flatteries  he  even  induced  Tibenai 
to  admit  him  into  Capreae.  All  the  friends  of  the  family  of 
Grermanicus  were  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Sejanns, 
and  many  made  away  with  themselyes  that  they  might  not  £ii 
into  his  hands.  The  death  of  Livia,  the  aged  mother  of  Tiberias, 
in  A.D.  29,  at  length  freed  Scjanus  from  everything  by  whidi  k 
had  hitherto  been  restrained.  But  Ids  increasing  arrogance  it 
last  roused  the  fear  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius ;  and  when  Antiwa, 
the  aged  mother  of  Gbrmanicus,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  oondoct 
of  his  favourite,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  whidi  k 
accused  Sejanus  of  high  treason.  When  the  letter  was  read,  al 
were  filled  with  delight  at  the  fall  of  the  monster*  Maoo 
arrested  Sejanus,  and  the  senate,  ever  ready  to  obey,  condeomed 
him  to  death.  After  he  was  executed,  the  populace  diagged 
his  body  into  the  Tiber :  all  his  friends  and  relatives  were  pat 
to  death  by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  their  property  was 
confiscated.  Apicata,  the  former  wife  of  Sejanus,  then  reveakd 
.his  murder  of  the  emperor's  son  Drusus.  Macro,  a  man  wbo 
had  all  the  vices  of  Sejanus  without  any  of  his  redeenuag 
qualities,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  apprehending  him  and 
in  taking  vengeance  on  his  family,  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
praefectus  praetorio.  Macro's  rule  was  as  tyrannical  aa  that  of 
his  predecessor,  and  no  citizen  was  safe:  he  exercised  the  same 
influence  over  Tiberius,  and  was  as  faithless  to  him  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  been.  The  emperor  himself  became  more  miatmstliil, 
misanthropic,  and  cruel  than  before.  Caius  Caesar  now  formed 
with  Macro  a  connection  of  the  basest  kind,  the  object  of  it 
being  to  get  rid  of  Tiberius,  who  had  latterly  withdrawn  from 
Capreae  to  a  villa  near  Misenum,  which  had  once  belonged  to 
Luculius.  His  debauches  and  perpetual  fears  had  exhausted 
him,  and  thrown  him  into  a  state  of  lethargy ;  and  as  no  one 
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thought  that  he  would  recover,  Caius  was  forthwith  proclaimed 
emperor.  But  Tiberius  came  to  life  again,  aud  as  it  was  feared 
that  he  would  take  terrible  vengeance  for  the  hasty  proclamation 
of  a  new  sovereign.  Macro,  in  order  to  save  himself  and  Caius, 
caused  his  aged  master  to  be  suffocated  with  beds  and  piUows, 
in  March  a.d.  87,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  78.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Borne  with  the  greatest  joy, 
and  many  called  out  "  Down  with  his  body  to  the  Tiber.'* 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Tiberius,  we  must  distinguish 
between  two  periods;  for  during  his  reign  he  scarcely  ever 
displayed  *any  of  the  great  qualities  which  he  had  manifested 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  After  his  accession  he  became 
worse  and  worse,  and  in  his  old  age  his  conduct  was  perfectly 
contemptible  and  disgusting. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

G.  CALieULA — CLAODIUS. 

Caius  Ga£Sae/  the  son  of  the  noUe-minded  Germaniciis  and 
Agrippina,  raised  the  greatest  hopes  in  the  breast  of  every 
Roman,  for  all  expected  that  he  would  resemble  his  father  h 
character,  as  he  did  in  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance  ;  and 
his  accession  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  enthusiastic  joj. 
The  soldiers  proclaimed  him^  and  the  senate  readily  conferred  the 
sovereign  power  upon  him,  without  heeding  the  will  of  Tiberius^ 
who  had  made  his  own  grandson  the  co-heir  of  Caius.  Cains 
was  now  only  25  years  old,  and  Tiberius,  with  whom  he  had 
ingratiated  himself  by  his  flattery  and  cunning  servility,  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  distinctions.  For  some  time  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  justified,  for  his  first 
actions  showed  great  moderation  and  even  generosity:  be 
recalled  many  persons  from  exile,  refused  to  listen  to  the  dda- 
tores,  abolished  the  tax  levied  on  goods  exposed  for  sale,  allowed 
the  administration  of  justice  to  take  its  fair  course,  and  even 
restored  the  comitia,  of  which  the  people  had  been  deprived 
by  Tiberius.  He  further  amused  the  people  with  splendid 
games,  though  by  his  extravagant  liberality  and  his  donations  to 
the  populace  he  exhausted  the  well-stocked  treasuiy  which  his* 
predecessor  had  left.  He  performed  the  duties  of  an  affectioxiate 
relative  in  solemnly  burying  the  remains  of  his  mother  and 
brother  who  had  died  in  exile,  but  he  forgave  with  too  mxuk 
indifference  all  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  their  fall. 

^   He  is  commonly  called  Caligula,     ivhicli  it  deriTcd  from  califftte,  a  sort 
a   nick-name  which   he   received  as      of  boots  worn  by  the  Boldiera. 
a  boy  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  and 
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This  happy  state  of  things  had  scarcely  lasted  eight  months, 
when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  probably  the  consequence  of 
his  irregular  mode  of  liying,  for  he  seems  to  have  always  beem 
in  fact,  of  a  savage  and  voluptuous  disposition,  which,  however, 
he  carefully  concealed.  In  bodily  health  he  recovered,  but  his 
mental  powers  seem  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  from  that 
moment  he  was  an  altered  man.  His  actions  thenceforth  were 
those  of  a'complete  madman :  he  yielded  to  aU  the  secret  and 
savage  passions  of  his  soul,  without  any  control  being  exercised 
oTcr  them  either  by  himself  or  by  others.  He  immediately 
ordered  Tiberius,  the  grandson  of  his  predecessor  to  be  put  to 
death,  alleging  that  he  had  wished  him  not  to  recover  from  his 
illness ;  and  his  own  friends,  who  had  vowed  their  lives  for  his 
recovery,  were  compelled  to  carry  their  vows  into  eflfect  by  making 
away  with  themselves.  He  commanded  also  his  grandmother 
Antonia,  Macro,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  Macro's 
wife,  Ennia  Naevia,  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  His  thirst  for 
blood  increasing  with  the  number  of  his  victims,  murder  with 
him  became  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  But  this  was 
not  his  only  vice :  his  cruelty  was  equalled  by  his  voluptuousness 
and  obscenity.  He  had  first  lived  in  an  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  sister  Brasilia,  and  when  she  died,  a.b.  38,  he  wandered 
about  Italy  bewailing  her  loss  like  an  insane  person,  and  paying 
divine  honours  to  her.  He  afterwards  married  Lollia,  a  woman 
of  immense  wealth,  whom  he  soon  abandoned ;  in  her  place  he 
took  Caesonia  for  his  wife,  and  she  contrived  to  retain  her 
influence  over  him.  But  his  licentiousness  and  profligacy  were 
so  great,  that  no  Boman  lady  was  safe  against  his  attacks.  He 
at  length  went  so  far  in  his  madness,  as  to  declare  himself  a  god; 
and  he  would  often  appear  in  the  streets  of  Eome  in  the  disguise 
of  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Venus,  or  Diana,  and  command  the  people 
to  worship  him.  The  wealthiest  Bomans  were  appointed  his 
priests,  a  dignity  for  which  they  had  to  pay  large  sums  of 
money.  He  even  conferred  the  considship  upon  his  favourite 
horse  Incitatus. 
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The  sums  of  money  which  he  squandered  snipaas  almost  dl 

belief :  one  specimen  may  suffice  to  show  the  senseless  immnfT  ia 

which  he  spent  it.     He  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  oonstructed 

between  Baiae  and  Puteoli,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  three  miles, 

for  no  other  purpose  but  that  he  might  be  able  to  boast  of  havii^ 

walked  OTcr  the  sea  as  over  dry  land ;  because  some  astrologer 

had  once  declared  that  there  was  as  little  chance  of  Caligub't 

succeeding  to  the  throne,  as  there  was  of  his  walldng  across  tk 

bay.     The  regular  revenues  of  the  empire  not  bein^  sofficiai 

to  a£ford  him  the  means  for  the  execution  of  his  wild  schemes^  k 

sold  his  own  estates  by  public  auction,  imposed  unheard-of  taxei, 

and  had  recourse  to  robbery  and  every  kind  of  extortioa;  is 

short,  there  were  no  means  however  base  and  degrading  whid 

he  did  not  employ  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money.     Wha 

Eome  and  Italy  were  exhausted,  being  obliged  to  seek  other 

resources,  he  marched  in  ajd.  89,  with  a  hirge  army  acroes  tht 

Alps  into  Ghiul«  under  the  pretext  of  a  war  against  the  Germana, 

but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  extort  money  from  the  Gauls,  tk 

wealthiest  of  whom  were  put  to  death  that  he  might  obtaa 

possession  of  their  property.     When  he  came  to  the  Bhine,  k 

ordered  some  of  the  Germans  who  served  in  his  body-guard  te 

cross  the  river  and  hide  themselves :  he  then  caused  messengos 

to  bring  him  information  that  the  enemy  was  there ;  whereapoo, 

he  suddenly  sprung  up  from  his  meal,  and  with  a  detachment  d 

his  guards  hurried  across  the  river,  cut  down  some  trees,  and  ii 

the  evening  returned  with  the  Germans  whom  he  had  foimd  is 

their  hiding  place,  and  whom  he  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  A.D.  40,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  into  Britain,  and  mardiedi 

to  the  coast.     He  then  sailed  out  into  the  sea  a  short  distance^ 

and  afterwards  ordered  his  soldiers  to  collect  shells  on  the  beadi, 

which  he  called  the  spoils  of  the  ooean.    Aft^  having  committed 

in  Gaul  the  most  horrible  cruelties,  he  returned  to  Bome,  wheic 

his  absurd  self-deification  must  have  convinced  every  one  of  ha 

madness.     Actors,  gladiators,  and  prostitutes,  were    now  hii 

favourite  companions. 
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A  oonspinu^  had  been  formed  against  this  monster  as  early  as 
A.D.  89,  by  Lentulus  Gaetolicus  and  M.  Lepidns,  but  it  was 
disooYered  and  the  two  leaders  were  put  to  death :  at  the  same 
time  his  two  sisters,  Julia  and  Agrippina,  were  sent  into  exile  as 
guilty  of  adultery,  and  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy.  Another  plot 
was  subsequently  formed  against  him  by  some  ofSicers  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  a  body  of  troops  which,  until  then,  had  kept 
Borne  xrnia  the  most  terrific  military  despotism,  and  which  had 
always  been  most  liberally  treated  by  CaUgula.  This  new  conspi- 
racy was  headed  by  CassiusChaerea,  Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others; 
and  four  months  after  the  emperor's  return  from  Qaul,  on  the 
24th  January,  a.d.  41,  he  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace  while 
he  was  attending  the  rehearsal  of  some  actors  who  were  to  per- 
form in  the  theatre.  His  wife  Gaesonia,  and  his  daughters,  were 
likewise  murdered ;  and  the  corpse  of  the  emperor,  which  was 
only  half  burned,  was  secretly  buried  by  his  friends. 

Some  of  his  murderers  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  repub- 
lican  spirit,  and  this  suggested  among  the  senators  the  fantastic 
idea  of  restoring  the  republic.  The  matter  was  gniTely  and  warmly 
discussed ;  but  insurmountable  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
and  the  senators  soon  became  aware  that  in  reality  the  praetorian 
cohorts  had  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands :  the  latter  on  their 
part  insisted  upon  being  governed  by  a  monarch.  During  the 
tumult  in  which  Ga%ula  was  murdered,  Tib.  Claudius  Drusus 
Nero,  the  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  and  the  brother  of  Qet" 
manicus,  concealed  himself  in  the  palace  from  fear  of  being 
seized  upon  by  the  conspirators ;  but  being  discovered  there  by 
the  praetorians,  they  dragged  him  forth  from  his  concealment, 
prockimed  him  emperor,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  was  recognised  by  the  senate  and  people. 
Claudius  was  bom  on  the*  Ist  of  August,  B.C.  10,  and  had  now 
arrived  at  the  age  of  51.  He  was  of  a  sickly  constitution  from 
hit  childhood,  and  his  own  mother  is  said  to  have  called  him  a 
jforteiUum  kominis.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  really  defective, 
for  all  his  actions  showed  a  remarkable  want  of  tact  and  judgment ; 
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and  in  consequence  of  tbia  natural  defect  he  was  ill-treated 
by  his  whole  family,  who  were  in  fact  ashamed  of  him.  Claudiua 
felt  this  contempt  keenly,  and  sought  comfort  and  recreation  in 
literary  pursuits,  in  which  he  displayed  great  industry  and 
diligence.  His  cowardice,  and  the  timidity  which  oyercame  him 
whenever  he  attempted  to  do  any  thing  in  public,  were  the 
results  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  experienced  in  his  early  years. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  during  his  reign  he  committed 
many  acts  of  cruelty,  but  they  were  the  consequence  of  weakness 
and  imbecility  rather  than  of  wickedness  or  malice,  and  he 
certainly  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  tyrant. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  accession;  Claudius  had  never  taken  any 
part  in  public  aflfairs,  though  he  had  several  times  been  invested 
with  the  consulship.  On  his  accession  he  gave  a  donation  of  nearly 
one  hundred  pounds  to  each  soldier  of  the  praetorian  cohorts, 
which  was  the  first  example  of  what  afterwards  became  a  r^uLar 
custom  on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor.  His  first  act  was  the 
proclamation  of  an  amnesty  for  all  who  had  attempted  to  restore 
the  republic ;  and  only  a  few  of  the  murderers  of  Caligula  were 
put  to  death.  His  next  measures  show  the  same  kiud  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  are  a  proof  that  if  he  had  been  left  alone, 
or  had  been  guided  by  honest  advisers,  his  government  would  have 
afforded  little  ground  for  complaint.  But  his  natural  timidity 
being  abused  and  increased  by  those  who  surrounded  him, 
led  him  into  a  series  of  cruel  actions,  for  which  he  is  branded  in 
history  as  a  tyrant.  He  was  very  unhappy  in  his  marriages. 
His  first  wife,  Plautia  Urgulanilla,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Drusus  and  Claudia,  was  suspected  of  having  made  an 
attempt  upon  his  life,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  divorced. 
He  then  married  Aelia  Petina,  who  was  likewise  dismissed  soon 
afterwards.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was  married  to  his 
third  wife,  the  profligate  Valeria  Messalina.  Having  been  always 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  he  had  no  friends 
except  his  wives  and  his  freedmen ;  and  being  of  an  affectionate 
disposition,  and  feeling  the  want  of  unfolding  his  heart  to  some 
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one,  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  in  daily  intercourse,  acquired 
unlimited  influence  over  him.  Messalina,  and  the  freedmen 
Narcissus,  Pallas,  Callistus,  and  others,  thus  persuaded  him  to  put 
to  death  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  time ;  and 
the  number  of  their  victims  was  increased,  in  a.b.  42,  on  the 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  by  Annius 
Vinidanus,  and  Camillus  Scribonianus,  the  governor  of  Dalmatia. 
In  A.D.  48,  Messalina  went  so  far  in  her  profligacy  as  publicly  to 
solemnise  her  marriage  with  C.  Silins,  a  handsome  young  Boman 
eques.  This  was  more  than  Claudius  could  brook,  and  he  accord- 
ingly ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Through  the  intrigues  of 
his  freedmen  he  was  now  induced  to  marry  his  niece  Agrippina, 
a  daughter  of  Germanicus ;  a  choice  worse,  if  possible,  than  any 
of  the  former  ones.  Agrippina  and  Pallas  prevailed  upon  him 
to  set  aside  his  own  son  Britannicus  by  Messalina,  and  to  adopt 
Nero,  Agrippina's  son  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  in  order  to 
insure  to  Nero  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty.  The  philosopher 
Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  who  had  been  exiled,  \vas  now  recalled 
to  educate  Nero,  and  to  prepare  him  for  his  high  station.  In  order 
to  secure  the  praetorian  cohorts,  Agrippina  caused  their  prefect, 
who  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  children  of  Messalina, 
to  be  removed,  and  got  Burrus  Airanius  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Burrus,  who  was  initiated  in  her  plans,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
talent,  undertook,  with  Seneca,  the  training  of  young  Nero.  At 
length,  when  Claudius  saw  through  these  intrigues  and  openly 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  Agrippina  hastened  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  son  by  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Locusta, 
a  woman  well  skilled  in  preparing  poisons,  was  hired  by  her  to 
prepare  a  poisoned  dish  of  mushrooms,  of  which  the  emperor 
was  very  fond ;  but  as  it  produced  only  vomiting,  the  physician 
Xenophon,  under  the  pretext  of  attempting  to  ease  the  vomiting, 
put  a  quill  dipped  in  poison  down  the  throat  of  Claudius,  which 
caused  his  death  on  the  13th  of  October,  a.d.  54. 

The  government  of  Claudius,  in  so  far  as  he  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  his  wives  and  freedmen,  was  mild  and  popular,  and 
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he  made  sereral  useful  legialatiTe  enactments.  Besides  Ids 
literary  occnpationa,  he  was  extremely  fond  of  bnildiTig ;  and 
several  architectural  phma,  which  had  been  devised  by  his  prede- 
cessors but  abandoned  as  impracticable,  were  carried  out  by  him. 
He  thus  constmcted  the  celebrated  Claudian  aqueduct  (apu 
Claudia%  built  a  new  fort  with  a  lighthouse  at  Ostia,  and  con- 
ducted the  waters  of  lake  Fucinus,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  into  the 
river  Liris.  With  regard  to  his  literary  productions,  we  have 
great  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  these  works ;  for  though  none 
of  them  may  have  had  much  merit  as  literary  compositiona^  yet 
he  wrote  in  so  honest  and  straight-forward  a  spirit  that  he  was 
censured  for  it  by  his  own  rdatives.  He  composed  a  history  of 
his  own  times,  memoirs  of  his  life,  and,  in  the  Greek  langnage^ 
Idstories  of  Carthage  and  Etruria. 

During  his  reign  several  wars  were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Gear- 
many,  Syria,  and  Mauritania.  The  disputes  respecting  the  sne- 
oession  in  Parthia  and  Armenia  after  the  death  of  Artabanus, 
being  artificially  kept  up  by  the  Bomans,  led  to  the  Parthian 
wars,  which  broke  out  in  a.]>.  50,  and  were  carried  on  under 
Claudius  and  Nero,  the  Parthians  endeavouring,  by  all  means,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Armenia.  In  Germany  the  war  was 
continued  from*  the  beginning  of  Claudius'  reign  against  the 
Chauci  and  Marsians,  who  were  severally  defeated  by  the  Boman 
legates.  After  the  death  of  Arminius  quarreb  also  broke  out 
among  the  Cheruscans  and  other  tribes,  of  which  the  Bomans 
made  the  most  advantageous  use,  and  in  which  the  noblest  German 
families  perished.  As  Italicns,  a  son  of  Arminius'  brother  Flavins, 
the  only  person  of  the  kingly  family  stiU  surviving,  lived  at  Borne, 
the  Cheruscans,  in  a.i>.  47  applied  to  Claudius  for  a  king,  and 
he  generously  sent  them  Italicus,  reminding  him  of  his  duties 
towards  his  own  country  and  people.  Italicus  gained  considerable 
popularity,  but  a  discontented  faction  compelled  him  to  take  to 
flight :  he  was  restored  by  the  aid  of  the  Longobardi,  but  stil 
the  state  of  the  Cheruscans  was  violently  shaken  by  these  oom* 
motions.     In  the  same  year,  Domitios  Corbulo  was  successful 
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in  the  north-west  of  Germany:  he  subdued  the  Frisians,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  invading  the  interior  of  the  country,  when 
Claudius  ordered  him  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Ehine.  Corbulo  accordingly  confined  himself  to  the 
defence  of  the  left  bank,  and  employed  his  soldiers  in  cutting  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Meuse  and  the  Bhine  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Diisseldorf.  In  a.d.  50  the  capital  of  the  Ubli,  in  which 
Agnppina  had  been  bom,  was  raised  by  Claudius  to  the  rank  of 
a  colony,  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina  (Cologne) :  it 
remained  thenceforth  the  chief  town  in  lower  Germany,  and 
Castra  Tetera  sank  into  insignificance. 

In  A.D.  42  the  Mauritauians,  who  had  revolted  the  year  before, 
were  subdued  by  the  legate  Cn.  Hosidius,  and  their  country  was 
constituted  a  Boman  province,  being  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  called  Tingitana  and  the  other  Caesarienais,  each  being 
governed  by  a  Boman  eques.  No  Boman  army  had  entered 
Britain  since  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  a  noble  Briton  of 
the  name  of  Bericus,  who  had  Been  expelled  by  his  countrymen, 
prevailed  upon  Claudius  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  island; 
and  accordingly,  in  a.d.  43,  a  Boman  army,  under  the  command 
of  A.  Plautius  Silvanus,  invaded  Britain.  Claudius  himself 
followed  soon  afterwards,  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  disposition, 
and  having  obtained  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  a  triumph,  he 
speedily  returned.  His  legate,  however,  defeated  the  Britons  on 
the  river  Thames,  and  took  their  town  of  Camalodunum.  The 
war  continued  for  nine  years,  during  which  Vespasian  (afterwards 
emperor),  who  commanded  one  legion  and  was  accompanied  by 
his  son  Titus,  made  such  progress,  that  he  ia  said  to  have  fought 
thirty  battles,  taken  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  subdued 
several  tribes  and  occupied  twenty  towns.  Caractacus,  a  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Silures,  and  the  valiant  defender  of  British 
liberty,  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  repel  the  enemy ;  but  he  was 
overcome  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  Bomans :  his  wife  and 
daughters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  his  brothers 
surrendered.      He  then  sought  the  protection  of  Cartismandua, 
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queen  of  the  Brigantes,  but  she  betrayed  him,  and  deliyered  him 
up  to  the  Romans,  in  a.d.  51.  The  British  chief  and  his  fiunilj 
were  carried  to  Borne  and  exhibited  there  in  a  sort  of  triumph; 
but  the  conduct  of  Caractacus  was  so  noble  and  intrepid,  that 
Claudius  was  induced  to  pardon  him  and  his  friends.  The 
south-eastern  part  of  Britain  was  now  constituted  a  Boman 
province. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Claudius  restored  Agrippk  to 
his  grandfather's  kingdom  of  Judaea  and  Samaria ;  but  after 
Agrippa's  death,  in  a.d.  44,  the  administration  of  the  oountzj 
was  again  entrusted  to  Roman  governors,  whose  acts  of  opjHcs- 
sion  drove  the  people  to  repeated  insurrections,  which  at  bst 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

NBRO — SBRT.  SULPICIliS  OALBA — SALTIUS  OTHO — A.  T1TBLLIU8. 

PoB  some  time  alter  the  murder  of  Claudius,  Agrippiua  kept 
his  death  a  secret ;  but  all  at  once  the  gates  of  the  palace  were 
thrown  open,  and  her  son  Nero  was  presented  by  Burrus  to  the 
praetorian  guards  as  their  master.  On  being  carried  to  the 
praetorian  camp,  and  promising  the  soldiers  rich  donations,  Nero 
was  proclaimed  emperor.  The  senate  confirmed  the  decision, 
and  the  people  quietly  submitted.  Nero  was  bom  at  Antium, 
on  the  15th  December,  a.d.  37)  and  was  now  only  seventeen 
years  old :  he  was  naturally  not  devoid  of  talent  and  taste,  but. 
he  had  been  brought  up  at  a  voluptuous  court,  and  in  the  midst 
of  intrigues,  by  his  mother,  a  woman  full  of  malice  and  ambition ; 
he  had  been  trained  by  Seneca  and  Buiius,  two  men  anxious  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  court  and  to  accumidate  wealth ;  and 
he  found  himself,  on  his  accession,  surrounded  by  a  servile  people, 
flattered  by  the  seaate  and  a  host  of  friends  who  were  ready  to 
applaud  every  folly  and  crime,  or  at  least  to  excuse  any  thing  he 
might  choose  to  do.  Under  such  circumstances  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  not  worse  than  might  have  been  anticipated ; 
and  if  his  inclination  to  debauchery  and  his  vanity  had  been 
checked  in  time,  his  reign  might  have  been  happier.  The 
first  five  years  of  it,  in  fact,  formed,  as  it  was,  so  striking  a 
contrast  with  the  remaining  period,  that  in  later  times  the 
quinqueMmum  of  Nero  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  periods  of  the  empire.  During  that  time  Nero 
reduced  the  taxes  of  the  provinces,  counteracted  the  love  of 
luxuries,  and  raised  the  authority  of  the  senate,  while  Seneca  and 
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Bornu  endeavoured  to  suppress  any  dangerous  outbreak  of  bb 

passions ;  but  his  ambitious  and  domineering  motber  wished  to 

govern,  and  in  some  instances  actually  did  so,  in  her  son's  Dame; 

and  as  Burrus  and  Seneca  opposed  her  designs,  it  became  manifest 

that  the  strug)2:le  must  end  in  the  destruction  either  of  Agrippin 

or  of  her  opponents.     The  jealousy  between  Agrippina  and  kr 

son  soon  broke  out  into  an  open  quarrel,  and  she  threatened  to 

support  the  claims  of  Britannicus  the  son  of  Claudius,  and  to 

raise  him  to  the  throne.    Nero's  fears  now  drove  him  to  coauait 

a  crime  which  at  once  revealed  his  real  character :  he  ordeied 

Britannicus,  a  boy  scarcely  fourteen  years  old,  to  be  ^omd 

at  an  entertainment,  at  which  Agrippina  herself,  and  Nero's  wifc 

Octavia,  the  virtuous  daughter  of  Claudius  and  M essalina,  wae 

present.     His  associates,  his  amours  with  Acte  a  freedwomaBi 

his  lascivious  and  dissolute  habits,  and  his  excessive  fondness  fiv 

theatrical  amusements,  thenceforth  corrupted  him  more  aad 

more.     He  had  never  loved  his  wife  Octavia,  and  his  aversion  to 

her  increased  from  the  moment  he  became  acquainted  with  tiie 

beautiful  but  dissolute  Poppaea  Sabina,  the  wife  of  his  firieBd 

Salvius  Otho,  who  connived  at  her  conduct,  and  was  easily  got 

out  of  the  way  by  being  made  governor  of  Lusitania  in  Spaiiii 

A.D.  58.    Nero's  passion  for  this  woman  was  probably  the  cKoat 

of  his  murdering  his  mother,  for  as  Poppaea  Sabina  wanted  ts 

many  him,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  get  rid  of  Agrippina,  wk 

was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  this  scheme.    A  plan  for  tliis 

purpose  was  devised  by  Anicetus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  it 

Misenum.    Agrippina,  under  pretence  of  a  reconciliation  vitb 

Nero,  was  invited  to  come  to  Baiae  $  on  arriving  she  was  put  on 

board  a  boat,  which  was  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Ml 

to  pieces  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  coast.    But  Agrippina 

saved  herself  by  swimming,  and  went  to  her  villa  on  the  Lucrise 

lake,  where  she  was  assassinated  by  Nero's  oonmumd,  and  witit 

the  approbation  of  Burrus  and  Seneca.     The  base  and  servik 

senate  even  degraded  itself  by  congratulating  the  matricide  oo 

the  accomplishment  of  this  feat.    Nero  was  soon  seized  with 
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bitter  remorse,  but  he  drowned  all  bis  better  feelings  by  fresh  riots 
and  the  most  extrayagant  debauchery,  and  the  flatteries  of  the 
senate  helped  him  to  forget  his  crime. 

One  of  his  favourite  occupations  was  chariot  driving ;  but  his 
ambition  was  to  get  credit  as  a  musician,  an  actor  and  a  poet. 
After  the  death  of  Burrus,  probably  by  poison,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Seneca  in  a.d.  62,  Nero  began  to  feel  more  at  liberty : 
he  banished  his  wife  Octavia  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  where 
she  was  soon  afterwards  murdered,  and  then  married  the 
adulteress  Poppaea  Sabina.  Tigellinus,  a  most  licentious  and 
unprincipled  person,  being  appointed  prefect  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  as  the  successor  of  Burrus,  contrived  to  gain  the  full 
confidence  of  the  despot.  In  a.d.  64,  a  dreadful  conflagration 
broke  out  at  Home,  which  lasted  for  six  days,  and  in  which  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  its  monuments  became  a  prey 
to  the  flames :  it  was  believed  that  this  destfUction  was  the  work 
of  Nero,  who  wanted  to  see  a  vivid  representation  of  the  burning 
of  Troy.  This  belief  may  have  originated  in  a  piece  of  scandal, 
without  any  foundation :  the  emperor,  however,  attributed  the 
calamity  to  the  yet  obscure  sect  of  the  Christians,  against  whom 
he  instituted  a  cruel  persecution.  Soon  after  the  conflagration  he 
set  about  re-building  the  city  on  an  improved  plan,  and  with 
wider  and  more  regular  streets.  The  means  for  carrying  out  this 
undertaking  were  obtained  by  oppression,  extortion,  and  robbery. 
His  own  palace,  called  the  golden  house,  was  built  on  a  scale  of 
mag^tude,  and  with  a  splendour  which  were  unrivalled.  The 
idle  populace  was  kept  in  good  humour  by  being  fed  and 
amused  with  the  spoils  of  the  provinces,  which  were  plundered 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  empire  was  brought  to  the  Teige  of 
dissolution. 

In  A.D.  65,  Nero*8  tyranny  led  to  the  organisation  of  a  formi* 
dable  conspiracy  against  him,  which  was  headed  by  L.  Galpumius 
Piso ;  but  it  was  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  freedman.  Mill- 
chus,  and  the  discovery  was  followed  by  a  number  of  executions. 
Piso,  the  poet  Lncan,  and  many  others,  were  put  to  death ;  and 
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Seneca,  who  was  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice,  had  the  ivrm 
of  being  allowed  to  die  by  opening  his  own  veins.  After  tliii 
followed  the  death  of  Poppaea  Sabina :  while  she  was  with  child, 
Nero,  in  a  fit  of  brutal  passion,  kicked  her,  the  oonsequenee  of 
which  was  fatal.  He  now  wanted  to  marry  Antonia,  a  daughter 
of  Claudius,  but  as  she  dedmed  the  honour  she  was  put  to  death; 
he  then  married  Statilia  Messalina,  with  whom  he  had  before  kept 
up  an  adulterous  intercourse,  and  whose  husband  he  had  kOkd. 
Virtue,  in  whatever  form  it  appeared,  was  an  object  of  the  tyrant's 
fear  and  hatred,  to  which  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  respected 
persons  fell  a  sacnfioe.  In  a.b.  66,  Tiridates,  king  of  Annenii, 
came  to  Eome  to  receive  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  Nero ;  asd 
the  year  after  this  solemnity,  Nero  went  to  Greece  to  take  put 
as  a  cithara  player  in  the  great  games  at  Olympia  and  on  the 
Isthmus.  At  the  Isthmian  games  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  d 
Greece ;  but  the  country  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  visit  of  the 
sovereign ;  towns  and  temples  were  plundered,  and  the  price  o^ 
pronsions  rose  to  an  enormous  height.  A  singer,  whose  rtBtf 
was  louder  than  that  of  the  emperor,  was  put  to  death.  The  aged 
general  Corbulo,  one  of  the  few  who  still  deserved  the  name  d 
Bomans,  was  summoned  in  an  affectionate  letter  to  come  to 
Greece ;  he  obeyed,  but  when  he  was  informed  that  Nero  hid 
given  orders  to  kill  him,  he  anticipated  the  tyrant  by  makffig 
away  with  himself.  It  would  be  disgusting  and  tedious  to  f 
through  the  long  catalogue  of  Nero's  crimes  and  follies,  and  ^ 
must  refer  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  all  ^ 
details,  to  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion  Cassius. 

In  the  autumn  of  a.d.  67,  Nero  was  recalled  from  Greece  by 
his  freedman  Melius,  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the  admim- 
stration  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  On  entering  Borne  in  triumph 
he  exhibited  the  numerous  crowns,  with  which  the  flatteiy  of 
the  Greeks  had  honoured  him.  Not  many  months  *after  htf 
return,  in  a.d.  68,  an  insurrection  headed  by  Julius  Vindex 
broke  out  in  Gaul,  in  consequence  of  the  grievous  oppressoB 
to  which  that  country  had  been  subjected.     Vindex,  who  aoon 
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had  a  large  army  at  his  command,  offered  the  sovereignty  to 
Servius  Galba,  who  was  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
aiid  was  very  popular  with  the  soldiers.  '  As  Ghdba  learnt  at  the 
same  time  that  Nero  had  sent  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  he 
harangued  the  soldiers  against  the  tyrant,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  though  he  assumed  only  the  title  of  legate  of  the 
Boman  senate  and  people.  Nero  was  at  Naples  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  commotion  in  Gaul,  but  he  gave  himself  little 
concern  about  it ;  when,  however,  he  returned  to  Bome  and  was 
informed  of  the  proclamation  of  Galba,  the  news  threw  him 
into  a  violent  fit  of  passion :  the  senate  declared  Galba  a  public 
enemy.  Verginius  Hufus,  governor  of  Upper  Germany,  being 
unfavourable  to  Galba's  elevation,  marched  with  an  army  into 
Gaul,  and  being  supported  by  a  great  part  of  that  country 
laid  siege  to  Yesontio  (Besan9on).  Yindex  came  to  its  relief, 
and  the  two  generals  had  an  interview,  at  which  an  amicable 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made ;  but  by  some  misunder- 
standing Yindex  was  killed,  whereupon  the  soldiers  proclaimed 
Yerginius  Eufus  emperor,  but  he  steadily  refused  to  accept  the 
dignity.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  Gidba  was  beginning  to 
lose  all  hopes,  when  he  received  from  Bome  the  unexpected  news 
that  the  praetorians  recognised  him  as  their  ruler.  Nero's  ruin 
was  accelerated  by  a  famine  which  was  raging  at  Bome,  and  by 
the  exertions  which  he  made  to  raise  the  means  for  attacking 
his  enemies.  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  who  with  Tigellinus  was  the 
commander  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  availed  himself  of  a  report, 
that  Nero  was  going  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt,  to  induce  the 
praetorians  to  proclaim  Galba.  Nero  was  soon  deserted  by 
every  body :  in  the  night  he  fled  from  Bome  to  the  house  of 
Phaon,  one  of  his  freedmen,  where  he  spent  a  whole  day  in  fear 
and  terror :  when  his  pursuers  found  him,  he,  with  the  help 
of  his  secretary  Epaphroditus,  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound,  of 
which  he  expired  on  the  9th  of  June  a.d.  68,  at  the  age  of  81 . 
With  him  became  extinct  the  house  of  the  Claudii,  which  had 
hitherto  claimed  a  sort  of  right  to  the  imperial  dignity,  though  the 
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hereditary  character  of  the  moDarchy  had  never  heen  legiDy 
established.  The  subsequent  rulers  and  heirs  to  the  throoe 
retained  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Caesar ;  but  the  pTaetona 
guards  thenceforth  assumed  the  right  of  electing  their  soTcragi, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  senate  became  a  mere  ceremony.  Tbe 
legions  in  the  distant  provinces  also  began  to  feel  tbat  tber 
might  exercise  the  same  prerogative,  and  frequently  raised  ma 
to  the  throne  in  opposition  to  those  proclaimed  by  the  praetonn 
guards. 

Armenia  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians  in  tk 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  and  in  a-D.  54  Domitius  Goiholo  ^ 
been  sent  thither  to  conduct  the  war.  This  able  general  coe- 
pelled  the  Parthian  Vologeses  to  withdraw  from  the  ooustiT.: 
and  Tiridates,  the  brother  of  Vologeses,  who  had  been  madekiK 
of  Armenia,  was  expelled  in  a.d.  58,  Two  years  later  CorWe 
took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  whereby  hebeose 
complete  master  of  Armenia,  and  Nero  now  conferred  the  Idsgn 
dignity  upon  Tigranes ;  whereupon  Corbulo  withdrew  to  Sjw 
leaving  some  troops  to  protect  the  new  king.  But  in  Ui.  i»* 
the  affairs  of  Armenia  were  again  troubled  :  the  FartluBi 
invaded  the  country,  with  the  intention  of  recovering  the  ibi^ 
for  Tiridates.  Corbulo's  successor,  L.  Caesennius  Paetos,  wsi 
unable  to  maintain  his  ground  was  obliged  to  evacuate  AnneoA 
and  Tiridates  again  ascended  the  throne,  but  under  a  proo^ 
that  he  himself  would  go  to  Borne  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Nc^ 
This  took  place  in  a.d.  66. 

In  the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign,  affairs  were  tolerably  (p 
on  the  Ehenish  frontier;  various  useful  works  were  execute 
there  to  prevent  the  river  overflowing  its  banks,  and  L.  ^cttf 
formed  the  grand  design  of  uniting  the  Saone  and  the  Mos^ 
by  a  canal,  which  would  at  once  have  opened  an  unbroken  ^^ 
water  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  G^^otf 
Ocean,  but  his  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  AdiBS 
Gracilis.  In  Britain,  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  BomsDS  t^ 
their  rapacity  called  forth  an  alarming  insurrection  in  a.])*  ^^' 
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While  the  governor  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  absent  on  an  expe* 
dition  to  the  island  of  Mona,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  that 
principal  seat  of  the  British  religion,  the  people,  under  their 
heroic  queen  Boadicea,  took  up  arms :  one  Boman  legion  was 
wholly  destroyed,  and  the  most  important  colonies  were  taken 
and  reduced  to  ashes.  Paulinus,  however,  speedily  returned 
and  defeated  the  insurgents  in  a  great  battle  in  which  about 
80,000  Britons  are  said  to  have  fallen.  Boadicea  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life ;  but  either  the  Bomans  were  unable  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  dose,  or  Petronius  Turpilianus,  the  successor  of  Paulinus, 
preferred  a  peaceful  administration  to  the  labours  and  toils  of 
war.  At  the  time  when  Nero  was  enjoying  his  triimiphs  in 
Greece,  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  rose  in  arms  against  their 
Boman  oppressors,  and  the  proconsul,  Cestius  Gallus,  with  his 
army,  was  put  to  flight ;  whereupon  in  a.d.  67,  Nero  appointed 
Vespasian,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  Britain,  to 
conduct  the  Jewish  war  with  three  legions ;  and  made  Lidnius 
Mvcianus  governor  of  the  province  of  Syria. 

The  extinction  of  the  race  of  the  Claudii  was  followed  by  dis* 
pu.tes  about  the  succession  and  by  civil  wars,  there  being  no  one 
who  had  any  legal  claim  to  the  throne.  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba, 
oa  being  informed  of  his  proclamation  and  recognition  by  the 
senate,  came  to  Borne  accompanied  by  Salvius  Otho,  the  governor 
of  Lusitania.  Galba  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  and  had  been  invested  with  the  highest  dignities ;  he  had 
been  governor  of  Aquitania,  Africa,  Upper  Germany,  and  latterly 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  of  which  he  had  conducted  the  ad* 
ministration  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  He  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished general  and  a  man  of  unblemished  character;  but  he 
was  now  at  the  advanced  age  of  73,  and  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  his  unworthy  freedmen.  The  praetorians  had  been 
grained  over  to  his  interest  by  the  promise  of  rich  donatives ; 
but  his  avarice,  which  prompted  him  to  give  them  with  a  nig- 
^ardly  hand,  and  his  severity  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
discipline  among  the  soldiers,  made  him  extremely  unpopular.    ^^  f^T^^V 

D  D  '     •     -       '-  <: 
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The  arbitrary  manner  moreover  in  which  he  acted  under  ik 
influence  of  his  three  favourite  freedmen,  T.Yinius,  Ckxndia 
Laco,  and  Icelus,  showed  that  his  reign  would  not  be  imiek 
better  than  that  of  Nero.  The  legions  in  Germany  and  Aim 
having  openly  decbired  their  dissatisfaction  with  him,  lie  forthvid 
commanded  their  generals  to  be  put  to  death,  and  appdnted 
A.  Yitellius,  a  noble  but  vulgar  and  vicious  man,  to  nmUrtab 
the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Bhine.  There  can  be  ee 
doubt  that  Galba  intended,  by  his  unpopular  measures,  to  leitoR 
order  and  discipline,  and  to  do  good  service  to  the  empire ;  Ihi 
he  was  blind  to  the  real  cause  of  his  unpopularity  :  attribatoe 
it  to  his  old  age,  and  to  his  having  no  heir,  he  adopted  Piss 
Licinianus,  a  noble  young  Eoman,  who  was  to  be  bis  coadj^ 
and  successor.  But  by  this  act  he  only  increased  his  nnpopi- 
larity  :  for  when  he  presented  his  adopted  son  to  the  senate,  aoi 
to  the  praetorians,  he  neglected  to  give  the  latter  the  donatirt 
customary  on  such  occasions.  Salvius  Otho,  the  effeminate  saL 
contemptible  husband  of  Poppaea  Sabina,  who  had  hoped  to  be 
adopted  himself,  actuated  by  disappointment  formed  a  conspirsEj 
with  the  praetorians,  over  whom  he  exercised  almost  unbouDded 
influence.  This  conspiracy  broke  out  six  days  after  the  adoptiai 
of  Licinianus.  Galba,  not  knowing  for  some  time  what  to  do,  it 
last  resolved  to  meet  the  rebels ;  but  as  he  was  crossing  the  fanm 
he  was  cut  down  by  some  horsemen  who  had  been  waiting  fii 
liim.  An  attack  was  also  made  upon  the  life  of  Licinianns,  bit 
the  faithful  and  courageous  centurion,  Sempronius  Drngas, 
warded  off  the  deadly  blow.  Licinianus  then  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Yesta,  from  which,  however,  he  was  dragged  forth  vd 
murdered,  and  many  more  of  Ghdba's  friends  shared  bis  &te. 
Galba  reigned  from  June  a.d.  68  to  January  a.d.  69. 

Salvius  Otho,  who  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  praetonui% 
was  now  saluted  emperor  by  the  servile  senate ;  and  through  tk 
blood-stained  streets  of  the  city  he  proceeded  to  the  Capitol  to 
offer  up  the  customary  sacrifice.  The  praetorians,  wlio  no* 
had  an  emperor  of  their  own  choice,  even  assumed  the 
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of  the  supreme  power,  for  they  appointed  their  own  commander, 
and  gave  the  office  of  praefect  of  the  city  to  Flavius  Sabinus, 
the  brother  of  Vespasian.     Otho  was  at  this  time  scarcely  able 
to  prevent  them  from  making  a  general  massacre  among  the 
aenators,  who  were  suspected  of  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
choice.      It  seems,  however,  that  he  had  soon  afterwards  so  far 
recovered  his  power,  that  he  was  enabled  to  distribute  rewards 
and  punishments  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  some  of  the  criminals 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  had 
escaped  punishment,  such  as  Tigellinus,  were  put  to  death.     In 
the  meantime,  on  the  second  of  January,  a.d.  69,  the  legions  of 
the  Bhine,  which  were  dissatisfied  with  Gralba's  rule,  had  pro- 
claimed their  own  commander,  A.  Yitellius,  emperor ;  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  Otho  endeavoured  by  negotiations  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  a  civil  war.  A  dreadful  struggle  now  ensued  between 
Otho  and  Yitellius.     The  latter  sent  his  legates,  A.  Caedna  and 
Tabius  Yalens,  with  an  army  across  the  Alps,  with  which  they 
occupied  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  river  Po.     Otho 
aent  an  army  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Titianus  against 
the  enemy ;  he  was  victorious  in  several  engagements,  but  lost 
the  decisive  battle  near  Bedriacum,  between  Yerona  and  Cremona. 
Otho  was  advised  by  his  friends  not  to  despair,  but  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  legions  from  Moesia ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain, 
for  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  on  the  16th  of  April,  a..d.  69, 
he  made  away  with  himself  at  Brixellum,  advising  his  friends  to 
become  reconciled  to  Yitellius. 

Otho's  army  now  surrendered  to  Yitellius,  a  man  whose  dis- 
position was  perhaps  not  bad,  but  whose  manners  were  brutal, 
and  who  was  remarkable  for  an  almost  beastly  voracity.  With 
his  legions,  which  on  their  nuirch  indulged  in  the  wildest  excesses, 
Yitellius  now  came  to  Home,  where  he  was  recognised  by  the 
senate  and  people.  He  had  spent  all  his  life  in  base  vulgarity, 
and  was  devoid  of  mental  energy  and  resolution,  squandering  his 
own  property  no  less  than  that  of  others  upon  the  soldiers,  who 
were  the  only  persons  that  seemed  to  deserve  his  attention. 
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He  connived  at  every  thing  they  did,  and  was  wholly  unconcerned 
about  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  His  contemptible  conduct  soon 
excited  general  indignation,  and  the  legions  of  Syria,  Judaea, 
Moesia,  and  Pannonia,  declared  against  him.  Vespasian,  wbo 
was  conducting  the  war  against  the  revolted  Jews  with  gw^ 
success,  was  urged  by  Mucianus  the  governor  of  Syria,  and  b? 
Titus,  to  assume  the  sovereignty ;  and  during  his  stay  at  Alex- 
andria he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  tk 
governor  of  Egypt.  He  forthwith  prepared  for  war  against 
Vitellius,  leaving  his  son  Titus  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Jcrusafea 
Antonius  Primus,  the  commander  of  the  legions  on  the  Danube, 
and  a  staunch  supporter  of  Vespasian,  without  waiting  for  iht 
new  sovereign's  commands  marched  with  his  army  into  Italy* 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedriacum  he  met  the  army  of  VitdliiBf 
who  himself  remained  at  Rome,  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  whit 
course  to  pursue.  Antonius  Primus,  though  his  forces  were  bT 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  enemy,  gained  a  deasive 
victory,  and  the  town  of  Cremona  was  plundered  and  redaced  to 
ashes.  He  then  slowly  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  all  the 
towns  on  his  way  surrendered :  Vitellius  was  abandoned  by  wl 
except  the  praetorians  and  the  populace  of  Rome.  Flavius  Sabinos, 
Vespasian's  brother,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Gapit<^ 
When  the  hostile  army  arrived,  a  frightful  massacre  took  place  m 
the  city:  the  Vitellians  stormed  the  Capitol  and  murdered 
Sabinus,  and  the  Capitoline  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire.  But 
the  praetorian  camp  being  taken  by  Antonius  Primus,  Vitelline 
was  dragged  forth  from  his  palace  and  murdered  in  a  brutal 
manner,  on  the  20th  of  December,  a.d.  69,  after  a  reign  of 
scarcely  eight  months.  All  this  happened  at  Rome,  in  the 
absence  of  Vespasian,  who  still  continued  his  stay  at  Alexandii*; 
the  affairs  of  Rome  being  regulated  by  Mucianus  and  Vespasian* 
son  Domitian. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

T.  FLAYIU8  TR8PASIANU8 — ^TITUS — T.  FLATIUS  DOMITIANUa 

Vespasian,  who  now  ascended  the  throne  as  the  first  of  the 
T'iayian  family,  was  the  true  restorer  of  the  state :  and,  with  all 
his  faults,  he  was  the  very  person  that  Rome  required.  He  was 
a  man  of  humble  origin,  active,  industrious,  and  simple  in  his 
babits :  he  was  also  an  able  general,  and  had  risen  without  any 
one  being  able  to  charge  him  with  extortion  or  rapacity  in  the 
provinces  where  he  had  been  employed,  a  circumstance  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  he  is  said  to  liave  been  fond  of  money. 
He  exgoyed  the  esteem  of  all  the  soldiers.  He  did  not  arrive  at 
Home  until  the  end  of  the  summer,  a.d.  70,  when  he  found  the 
praetorians  subdued  by  the  influence  of  Mucianus.  Domitiac, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  exercised  the  imperial  power  in  his 
father's  name,  had  committed  several  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty 
in  taking  vengeance  on  his  personal  enemies,  and  had  given  proofs 
of  what  Bome  might  expect  from  him  should  he  ever  come  to  the 
throne.  Although  Vespasian  had  been  chosen  by  the  armies, 
yet,  like  his  predecessors,  he  received  the  imperium  from  the 
senate.  He  at  once  set  about  restoring  discipline,  excluded 
unworthy  persons  from  the  senate,  deprived  several  equites  of 
their  rank,  and  raised  the  most  iUustrious  men  from  tho  provinces, 
as  well  as  from  Italy,  to  the  places  which  had  thus  become 
vacant.  By  this  measure  Bome  virtually  ceased  to  be  the 
exclusive  mistress  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  distinguished  pro* 
vindak  also  obtained  a  share  in  the  government.  He  further 
watched  over  the  proper  admimstration  of  justice,  suppressed 
the  odious  class  of  denouncers,  stopped  the  trials  for  high-treason 
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against  tbe  person  of  the  sovereign,  and,  above  all,  put  an  end  to 
the  profligacy  of  the  higher  classes.      His  eoonomj  in  Ik 
management  of  the  flnanoes  often  approached  to  paisimonj,  bA 
at  that  period  the  state  required  large  sums  for  its  maintenaDK, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  its  security  on  the  finontiera ;  he  v« 
liberal,  however,  whenever  the  public  good  required  it.     In  ofdff 
to  increase  the  revenues,  he  restored  to  their  former  cofnditioa  of 
provinces,  several  countries  which  had  been  declared  free  by  Nen, 
and  also  re-imposed  or  increased  tolls  and  taxes.     He  mustlod? 
spent  enormous  sums  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol 
temple,  the  construction  of  the  gigantic  amphitheatre,  or  Gokc- 
seum,  which  even  in  its  ruins  excites  the  wonder  and  admuatia 
of  the  beholder,  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  andtk 
public  library.     He  was  the  first  who  appointed  public  teadfls 
of  rhetoric,  with  an  annual  salary  of  100  sesterces.     In  prinft 
life  he  was  very  condescending,  fond  of  wit  and  cheerful  ooo^he^, 
and  his  example,  together  with  several  enactmenta  which  henade 
against  the  disgusting  habits  of  the  wealthy  Bomans,  prodnesd 
a  great  change  in  their  mode  of  Hving :  what  he  was  deficieot  b 
were  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  of  a  person  of  education :  k 
himself  aspired  to  no  intellectual  distinction,  and  had  a  singok 
dislike  to  all  persons  who  were  any  thing  be^'ond  what  may  k 
called  practical  men.     Hence  arose  his  aversion  to  pbiloaopbos, 
more  especially  to  the  Stoics,  who,  with  their  republican  aesb- 
ments  and  unreserved  expression  of  opinion,  seemed    to  Ibb 
little  better  than  revolutionists.     It  was  in  consequence  of  tkk 
feeling  that  Helvidius  Friscus,  the  son-in-law  of  the  noble  Paete 
Thrasea,  who  from  the  first  had  indulged  in  vehement  inrectin! 
against  the  emperor,  was  put  to  death  in  a.p.  74,thoug'hYeapasHi 
declared  that  the  execution  had  taken  place  contraiy  to  bis  will: 
in  the  same  year  all  Stoic  and  Cynic  philosophers  were  expeUec 
from  Eome. 

The  first  year  of  Vespasian's  reign  is  remarkable  for  ^ 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  by  his  son  Titus.  'It  was  defended  b;  i 
triple  wall,  and  by  a  host  of  600,000  men ;  but  owing  to  tk 
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party  spirit  preyailing  in  the  city,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans  on  the  2nd  of  September,  a.d.  70  :  upwards  of  a  million 
of  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished ;  and  their  city  was  destroyed. 
The  Jews  being  forbidden  to  re-build  it,  lost  their  independence 
for  ever:  they  were  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  every  one  of  them  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  two 
drachmae.  Out  of  the  money  thus  raised,  the  Capitoline  temple 
was  restored :  the  arch  which  was  erected  at  Rome,  to  comme- 
morate the  victory  of  Titus  over  the  Jews,  still  exists,  and  bears 
witness  to  that  memorable  event. 

Before  Vespasian's  arrival  at  Rome,  a  formidable  insurrection, 
headed  by  Claudius  Civilis,  broke  out  in  the  country  of  the 
Batavi  between  the  rivers  Meuse  and  Waal.  The  Batavi  were 
joined  by  German  tribes,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Lingones  and  Treviri,  under  their  leaders  Classicus  and  Julius 
Tutor.  They  even  compelled  a  Roman  legion  in  Gaul  to  declare 
itself  in  favour  of  Gallic  independence.  The  period  of  anarchy 
at  Rome  had  been  well  chosen  by  the  insurgents ;  but  the  acces- 
sion of  Vespasian,  and  the  energetic  measures  which  he  took, 
deprived  them  of  this  advantage.  Petilius  Cerialis  was  sent 
against  the  rebels ;  after  several  engagements,  in  which  he  fought 
bravely,  he  first  subdued  the  Tl^viri,  and  then  compelled  Civilis, 
after  a  two-fold  defeat,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Batavi  now  sub- 
mitted to  Rome,  and  were  thenceforth  obliged  to  pay  their  tribute 
as  before. 

In  the  following  year,  a.d.  71,  CeriaUs  obtained  the  adminis- 
tration of  Britain :  he  was  accompanied  thither  by  Cn.  Julius 
Agrioola,  the  son-in-law  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  who  had,  as 
legate,  the  command  of  one  legion.  Disturbances  had  taken  place 
among  the  Brigantes,  but  they  were  soon  quelled.  In  a.d.  77, 
Agrioola  was  himself  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Britain,  a  post 
which  he  retained  until  a.d.  85.  During  that  period,  he  not 
only  conquered  all  England,  but  the  south  of  Scotland  as  far  as 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Firth  of  Forth.  He  carried  his 
victories  even  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  though  without 
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permanentiy  subjecting  the  country  to  Borne.  His  admimstntia 
of  Britain  was  less  disturbed  by  insurrection  than  that  of  Us 
predecessors ;  for  by  tbe  prudence,  fairness,  and  justice  of  liii 
measures,  he  conciliated  the  Britons,  and  rendered  the  Boibb 
dominion  endurable  by  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reign  of  Vespasian  va 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  Boman  world ;  and  though  he  coe- 
mitted  some  acts  which  can  scarcely  be  excused,  still  his  oondBd 
on  the  whole  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected  firom  a  mkr  a 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  been  first  married  to  fkvk 
Bomitilla,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  Titus,  l>oimtian,  a^ 
Domitilla :  she  died  before  the  accession  of  her  husband,  vte 
from  that  time  lived  in  a  marriage  of  conscience  with  Caeniik  i 
woman  of  low  birth,  but  good  character.  Towards  tbe  end  d 
his  reign,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  life  by  A.  Caeoai 
and  Eprius  Marcellus,  but  it  was  discovered,  and  the  ringleaden 
were  put  to  death.  Soon  afterwards,  Vespasian  was  taken  iH  li 
his  villa  near  Catiliae,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  k 
used  to  spend  the  summer  season,  and  on  the  23rd  of  Jose, 
jk.D.  79,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Immediately  after  his  accession,  Vespasian  had  conferred  tk 
title  of  Caesar  upon  his  son  Titus,  whom  he  destined  to  becoDe 
his  successor.  During  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  tbe  govcn- 
ment  had  in  reality  been  in  the  hands  of  Titus ;  and  the  manaa 
in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  created  considerable  appre- 
hensions, turning  public  opinion  much  against  him  for  the  numj 
acts  of  cruelty  which  he  committed..  But  after  his  acoeasioaa 
change  took  place  in  his  character :  its  prevailing  features,  durii^ 
his  short  reign,  were  kindness  and  benevolence;  and  these 
featui'es,  which  are  always  most  highly  prized  in  a  ruler,  secured 
him  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was 
called  *'the  love  and  delight  of  mankind,"  (amor  ei  delieioi 
generis  humant).  This  attachment  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
people  had  reason  to  dread  his  brother  Domitian.  The  reign  of 
Titus,  though  short,  offered  him  ample  opportunity  for  abowing 
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hiB  kindly  disposition.     In  the  moutli  of  August,  a.d.  79,  there 

occurred  a  fearful  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  accompanied  by 

a  violent  earthquake,  during  which  three  towns  situated  on  the 

Bay  of  Naples  were  destroyed,  Herculaneum  and  Stabiae  being 

buried  under  streams  of  burning  lava,   and  Pompeii  under 

masses  of  ashes  which  were  thrown  out  by  the  volcano.     To 

relieve  the  unfortunate    people  who  had  escaped    from    the 

catastrophe,  but  had  lost  their  homes,  Titus  is  said  to  have  given 

away  ahnost  all  his  property.    Portions  of  these  towns,  especially 

of  Pompeii,  have  been  disentombed  in  modern  times,  and  are,  to 

us,  the  most  precious  repositories  of  ancient  art :  they  give  us  a 

clearer  insight  into  the  construction  of  ancient  houses  and  towns, 

and  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancients,  than  any  other  remains 

of  antiquity.     In  the  following  year,  an  immense  fire  broke  out 

at  Bome,  which  raged  for  three  days,  and  destroyed  the  best 

parts  of  the  city,  including  the  Campus  Martins  and  the  Capitoline 

temple ;  no  sooner  had  this  calamity  passed  away,  than  a  vehement 

pestilence  began  to  rage,  which  carried  off  numbers  of  people 

both  at  Eome  and  in  Italy.    In  a.d.  81,  Titus  celebrated  the 

inauguration  of  the  Colosseum,  which  had  been  begun  by  his 

father,  and  of  the  magnificent  Thermae  which  he  himself  had 

built,  with  most  splendid  games  and  amusements.    After  these 

solemnities  he  went  to  the  country  of  the  Sabines ;  where,  on  the 

13th  of  September,  a.d.  81,  he  died  in  the  same  villa  in  which 

his  father  had  breathed  his  last.     Common  report  said  that  his 

death  had  been  caused  by  his  brother  Domitian ;  and  all  the 

people  mourned  as  over  the  death  of  a  father.    As  far  as  foreign 

countries  are  concerned,  the  reign  of  Titus  was  perfectly  quiet ; 

and,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  calamities,  Bome 

enjoyed  peace  and  comfort.    Agricola  was  in  the  mean  time 

pursuing  his  victorious  career  in  Britain,  where  he  penetrated  as 

far  as  the  river  Tay,  and  fortified  the  frontiers  between  the  Clyde 

and  the  Forth. 

Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Domitian,  who  was  as 
unlike  him  as  possible :  he  is  said  to  have  made  several  attempts 
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to  kill,  not  only  his  brother,  but  ev^n  his  father.  His  ehaFadir 
had  become  manifest  during  the  short  period  between  bis  fatber'i 
proclamation  and  his  arrival  in  Italy ;  even  at  that  time  he  hred 
in  a  sort  of  eastern  harem,  in  which  he  gratified  bis  lusts.  Hb 
father,  who  knew  his  disposition,  kept  him  away  from  publk 
affairs  as  much  as  possible;  and  this  example  was  followed  1? 
Titus,  who,  however,  always  showed  him  great  cx)Dfidenoe  ad 
forbearance.  During  the  reign  of  his  two  predecessors,  DomiiiB 
occupied  himself  with  poetical  and  other  literary  oompositioK; 
but  his  nature  was  not  ennobled  by  these  pursuits.  He  was  p«- 
daimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  on  the  day  of  his  brotki*i 
death ;  and  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign  things  went  oi 
pretty  well,  for  his  conduct  was  a  sort  of  mixture  of  vice  aoe 
virtue :  he  kept  a  strict  superintendence  over  the  provinces,  td 
made  some  useful  legal  enactments.  He  forbade,  for  exanfik, 
the  castration  of  male  children,  and  restricted  the  exoesa^t 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  com  bad  bea 
neglected.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  administratioii  d 
justice ;  but  in  his  later  years  he  turned  this  very  practice  ii^ 
an  instrument  of  tyranny,  for  assisted  by  a  host  of  informers  k 
made  justice  an  instrument  of  the  most  brutal  cruelty  and  tyraw 
that  ever  disgraced  a  sovereign's  throne.  The  cause  of  tk^ 
change  in  his  conduct,  independently  of  his  natural  bias  for  erec; 
thing  bad,  appears  to  have  been  his  boundless  ambition,  wounded 
pride,  jealousy  of  others,  and  a  fear  and  cowardice  whi<^  wm 
awakened  and  roused  by  the  failure  of  Ids  undertakings  and  l^ 
the  busy  zeal  of  denouncers.  In  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
soldiers  he  raised  their  pay,  while  the  good  will  of  the  popufaKS 
was  secured  by  games  and  donations ;  but  to  obtain  the  meais 
necessaiy  for  these  things  he  had  recourse  to  confiscations,  aati 
wealthy  persons  were  denoimced  as  guilty  of  high  treason  for  ns 
other  purpose  than  that  the  emperor  might  become  possessed  of 
their  property. 

In  A..D.  84,  Domitian  undertook  an  expedition  against  tk 
Cbatti,  which  seems  to  have  been  crowned  with  some  success, 
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since  he  constructed  the  frontier  wall  between  the  free  Germans 
and  thoee  subject  to  Eome.  Upon  this  he  celebrated  a  triumph, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Gcrmanicus,  which  appears  on  some  of 
his  coins.  In  the  same  year,  Agricola,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pians (Mbtu  Oratnpitts)  gained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Cale- 
donians, who  were  commanded  by  their  chief  Galgacus :  he  also 
sent  out  an  exploring  expedition  to  examine  the  yet  unknown 
coasts  of  Scotland ;  but  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  subduing 
the  whole  country,  he  was  recalled  by  Domitian,  whose  jealousy 
'could  not  bear  to  see  his  success.  Agricola  returned  to  Eome, 
and  spent  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  in  retirement,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  attract  the  tyrant's  attention. 

In  A.D.  86,  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Daclans,  under  their  king 
Decebalus,  crossed  over  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
defeated  Ap.  Sabinus,  the  legate  of  Moesia.  Domitian  himself 
took  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but  he  left  the  real  management 
of  the  war  to  his  legates,  while  he,  reposing  within  a  neighbouring 
town  in  Moesia,  ascribed  all  the  victories  to  himself,  and  the 
reverses  to  his  generals.  On  the  whole,  the  Bomans  were 
unsuccessful  against  the  enemy.  The  Qnadi  and  Marcomanni, 
who  were  bound  by  treaties  to  support  the  Bomans,  having 
refused  to  do  so,  Domitian  in  a.d.  90,  marched  against  them ; 
but  he  was  defeated  by  them  also,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace  with  Decebalus. 
Still,  on  his  return  to  Borne,  he  did  not  blush  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  over  the  Dacians,  and  to  assume  the  surname  of  Dacicus. 
In  the  following  year,  L.  Antonius,  the  commander  of  two  legions, 
in  Upper  Germany,  rose  against  Domitian:  the  insurrection 
might  have  been  fatal  had  not  the  storm  been  averted  by  a 
sudden  overflow  of  the  Bhine,  which  prevented  the  Grerman 
auxiliaries,  whom  Antonius  expected,  from  joining  him,  and  left 
the  rebel  an  easy  conquest  to  L.  Appius  Norbanus. 

Domitian  could  not  deceive  himself  by  the  vain  attempts  which 
he  made  to  deceive  others,  and  his  mortification  at  being 
defeated  by  the  Dacians  made  him  still  more  ferocious  and 
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rapacious  than  he  liad  been  before :  be  ordered  himylf  to  be 
callled  Lord  and  God  (DowumMM  et  Betu),  and  to  be  voniqiped 
with  divine  honours.  The  senate,  in  its  abject  senilitj,  eoa- 
demned  the  noblest  and  worthiest  persons  to  deatb  :  tls 
Arulenus  Busticas  was  killed  because  in  one  of  his  wixia  k 
had  praised  Paetus  Thrasea  and  Herennius  Senecio  for  haror 
mentioned  with  approbation  the  conduct  of  Helvidios  Frisesfc 
All  philosophersy  and  among  them  the  noble  Epicstetns,  vcr 
expelled  from  Borne ;  and  the  Christians,  whose  number  was  tki 
considerable  at  Home,  and  who  counted  some  persona  of  \a^ 
distinction  among  them,  were  likewise  persecuted  and  mmdcR^ 
in  great  numbers.  The  times  were  so  fearful,  that  no  nc 
ventured  to  express  his  real  thoughts,  having  always  to  ditic 
some  secret  informer.  But  the  tyrant's  own  cruelty-  and  execsas 
brought  about  his  ruin.  He  had  resolved  to  put  to  death  b 
wife  Domitia,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  his  court ;  bat  tkv 
received  secret  information  of  his  intention,  and  formed  a  pb 
against  him.  The  conspirators  secured  a  freedman,  who  was  ti 
obtain  access  to  the  emperor's  bedroom,  and  there  to  presest  a 
letter  to  him.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  while  Domitian  «b 
reading  the  letter,  the  freedman  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  bdk 
A  violent  scuffle  ensued,  until  the  other  conspirators  enteni 
The  tyrant  fell  after  receiving  seven  wounds,  on  the  ISth  of 
September,  a.i>.  96.  The  senate  soon  afterwards  passed  a  deem 
to  efface  his  name  from  all  public  monuments,  while  the  soldiei\ 
who  were  stiU  attached  to  him,  attempted  to  proclaim  bim  a 
a  god. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

M.  C00CBIU8  NERTA — M.  ULPIU8  TRAJAKU8 — P.  ACLIUS  HADRTANUK. 

HiTHEBTO  the  emperors  had^always  been  Bomans,  or  at  least 
natives  of  Italy,  but  after  the  time  of  Domitian  we  frequently 
find  foreigners,  as  Spaniards,  Illyrians,  Pannonians,  and  even 
Africans  and  Orientals  clothed  with  the  imperial  purple.  After 
such  terrific  times  as  those  of  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  the 
Roman  world  must  hare  yearned  for  better  days,  and  its  longing 
was  not  in  vain,  for  there  now  followed  a  series  of  five  rulers, 
whose  reigns  form  the  happiest  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

M.  Cocceius  Nenra,  a  venerable  senator  of  the  age  of  64,  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  people  and  soldiers  immediately  after 
the  murder  of  Pomitian.  He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Namia 
in  Umbria,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  classes.  The  praetorian 
guards  acquiesced  in  his  proclamation,  though  he  was  not  a  man 
to  their  taste.  Nerva,  who  for  this  reason  was  obliged  to  be 
veiy  cautious,  punished  only  a  few  of  those  who  had  made  them* 
selves  notorious  under  his  predecessor.  He  stopped  the  trials  for 
high  treason,  recalled  many  persons  from  exile,  and  diminished 
the  oppressive  taxes.  But  the  praetorians,  under  their  com- 
mander Casperius  Aelianus,  began  to  mutiny,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  emperor  they  not  only  put  the  murderers  of  Domitian  to 
death,  but  compelled  him  publicly  to  express  his  approval  of 
their  execution.  Nerva  felt  the  humiliation  keenly,  and  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  power,  adopted  M.  XJlpius  Tr^an,  a  man  of 
unblemished  character,  and  a  distinguished  general,  who  was 
then  commanding  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany.    Only  three 
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months  after  this  adoption,  Nerva  himself  died  of  a  fever  on  tk 
27th  of  January,  a.d.  98.  The  object  which  he  pursued  in  iiii 
short  reign  was  to  combine  two  most  opposite  tilings^  politnl 
freedom  and  the  sovereign  power  of  the  monarch.  His  cue 
was  also  directed  towards  raising  the  popnkce  from  the  degia- 
dation  in  which  they  were  living,  for  whidi  purpose  he  pordiased 
and  distributed  lands  among  the  poor. 

Triyan  was  the  first  Boman  emperor  who  was  not  a  native  of 
Italy,  having  been  bom  in  the  Spanish  town   of  Italics^  m 
the  Ouadalquivir,  not  far  from  ^ville.    After  his  adoptkm,  be 
quietly  entered  upon  his  new  dignity  at  Cologne^  and  then  set 
out  for  Eome.    When  he  entered  the  city  on  foot,  in  a.d.  99, 
with  a  small  retinue,  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applaos; 
for  his  noble  figure,  his  kindliness,  and  condescension,  at  ooce 
gained  him  the  affection  of  the  people.     The  very  first  year  of 
bis  reign  was  marked  by  noble  acts :  after  taking  poaaesaioD  d 
the  sovereign  power,  he  punished  the  principal  denouncers,  and 
banished  many  of  them  to  the  barren  islands  round  Italy.     The 
most  turbulent  among  the  praetorians  were  likewise  taken  to 
account.    By  these  and  similar  measures,  he  strengthened  and 
secured  his  power.    The  same  year  is  also  marked  by  what  wsj 
be  regarded  as  the  first  effort  towards  a  public  system  of  ednes- 
tion  at  Bome;   this  was  the  establishment  by  Trajan  of  n 
institution,  out  of  the  funds  of  which  freebom,  but  poor  bo^ 
and  girls,  were  to  be  educated.    Triyan,  in  all  his  actiooi, 
appears  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  ablest  rulers  that  Bome  evo 
possessed :  although  he  was  not  free  from  weaknesses,  atill  he 
deserves  the  name  of  the  Best,  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  his  death,  the  senate  used 
to  hold  him  up,  to  the  newly-elected  emperors,  as  a  model  of 
goodness.    He  possessed  and  practised  all  the  virtues  which 
adorn  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man:   he  was  great  in  his 
designs,  and  persevering  in  their  execution ;  skilful  in  the  art 
of  war,  fiur  in  the  administration  of  justice,  simple  and  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  affable  to  every  citizen,  and  a  faithful 
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friend  :  be  was  equally  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  proyinoes 
and  for  that  of  Italy ;  eoonomical  in  his  private  life,  but  liberal 
and  generous  in  all  matters  calculated  for  public  use  or  ornament. 
A  man  with  such  virtues  may  fairly  daim  our  indulgence  for 
certain  weaknesses  which   are  censured  in  him    by  Boman 
historians.     In  his  reign.  Borne,  Italy,  and  the  provinces,  were 
adorned  with  magnificent  buildings,  bridges,  roads,  and  useful 
institutions,  such  as  the  Ulpian  library  at  Bome  {Bibliotheca 
Ulpia),     The  senate  was  allowed  to  conduct  its  deliberations 
with  perfect  freedom,  the    people  again  assembled  in  their 
oomitia,  and  the  magistrates  were  unshackled  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.     Trajan  himself  submitted  to  the  laws  like  any 
other  citizen,  but  at  the  same  time  he  understood  the  art  of 
governing  a  nation  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors.    He  was 
married  to  Plotina,  a  woman  of  high  character,  but  he  had  no 
children  by  her.     She,  and  his  own  sister  Marcina,  are  among 
the  most  estimable  women  in  Boman  history:  the  great  im- 
provement which,  from  that  time  forward,  is  perceptible  in  the 
conduct  of  Boman  ladies  of  rank,  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
their  exam]^  and  of  the  influence  they  exercised. 

Tngan,  who  before  his  accession  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  general,  now  directed  his  attention  principally  to  war  and  great 
architectural  works.  His  first  war  was  that  against  the  Dadans, 
for  he  deeply  felt  the  disgrace  of  paying  them  the  tribute  with 
which  Domitian  had  purchased  peace.  Trajan  accordingly  refused 
to  pay  it :  and  at  the  end  of  a.d.  100  marched  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men  into  the  country  of  the  Dadans,  who  were  still 
governed  by  their  warlike  prince  Decebalus.  Trajan  took  his 
capital  of  Zarmiasegethusa,  and  after  baring  defeated  the  king  in 
several  battles,  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  to  him  in  a.d.  102,  on  condition  of  his  giving  up  a  part 
of  his  territory.  The  emperor  then  returned  to  Bome,  and 
obtained  from  the  senate  the  surname  of  Dacicus.  But  in  a.d. 
104  the  Dadans  again  rose  against  the  Bomans :  to  facilitate 
his  operations  against  them,  Trtjan  caused  a  stone  bridge  to  be 
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oonstructed  across  the  Danube,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  town  of  Ametz,  in  Hungary ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  marched  into  Dada.  Beoebalus  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
invader  and  his  able  legates,  Lucius  Quietus,  and  Hadrian,  that 
in  despair  he  made  away  with  himself;  whereupon  Dacia  (the 
modem  countries  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Transylvania)  was 
constituted  a  Boman  province,  and  received  several  Boman 
colonies,  which  secured  the  dominion  and  spread  the  manners 
and  civilisation  of  Borne  among  the  barbarians.  Trajan  now 
celebrated  a  second  triumph  over  Dada,  and  caused  a  column  to 
be  made  recording  his  victory,  and  representing  in  relief  his 
exploits  in  Dada.  This  column,  the  celebrated  Columna  Tnyana, 
was  about  150  feet  high,  and  was  erected,  in  a.d.  114,  in  the 
foram  built  by  Tr^an,  and  is  stiU  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Borne. 

In  the  year  in  which  Dada  was  made  a  Eoman  province,  Cw* 
nelius  Palma,  the  legate  of  Syria,  subdued  the  whole  of  Arabia 
Petraea.  There  now  followed  a  few  years  during  which  tlie 
empire  eigoyed  profound  peace,  until  in  a.d.  114  the  Parthiana 
again  began  to  threaten  the  eastem  frontier.  Chosroes,  their 
long,  expdled  Exodares  king  of  Armenia  from  his  dominions, 
and  raised  his  own  brother  Parthamasiris  to  the  throne.  When 
the  emperor  arrived  in  Armenia  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
people,  and  made  Armenia  a  Boman  province.  Abgama,  king 
of  Osrhoene,  submitted  to  him ;  and  after  the  capture  of  the  town 
of  Nisibis,  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  recognised  the  supremat^ 
of  Rome.  Trajan  spent  the  following  winter  at  Antioch :  during 
his  stay  there  that  city  and  the  whole  of  Syria  were  shaken  by 
a  severe  earthquake.  Next  spring  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  subdaed 
Assyria,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Sdeuda,  and  Ctesiphon,  the 
capital  of  the  Parthians,  who  seem  to  have  been  prevented  by 
internal  feuds  from  offering  a  resolute  resistance  to  the  invader. 
After  the  conquest  of  Parthia,  Tngan  sailed  with  a  fleet  down 
the  Tigris  into  the  ocean,  (the  Persian  Gulf,)  but  an  insurrectioii 
of  the  conquered  nations  obliged  him  to  return.     His  legates. 
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however,  ftuoceeded  in  repressing  the  revolt,  and  destroyed  the 
towns  of  Nisibis,  Edessa,  and  Seleucia.  Trajan  raised  Par- 
thamaspates  to  the  throne  of  Farthia.  In  the  spring  of  a.d.  117, 
he  entered  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  and  while  he  was 
besieging  the  town  of  Hatra  he  was  taken  ill :  intrusting  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  Hadrian,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his 
eastern  expedition,  he  hastened  to  return  to  Eome ;  but  on  his 
way  thither  he  died  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
A.D.  117.  His  remains  were  afterwards  carried  to  Bome  in  a 
golden  urn,  and  deposited  in  his  own  forum  under  the  column 
recording  his  Bacian  victories. 

Trigan  seems  to  have  made  no  provision  for  determining  the 
succession :  there  were  indeed  reports  that  he  had  intended  to 
make  Neratius  Prisons  his  successor,  or  that  in  his  illness  he  had 
adopted  Hadrian ;  but  the  latter  report  seems  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Plotina,  who,  by  a  well-meant  forgery,  wished  to  make 
the  world  believe  that  her  husband  had  adopted  him.  For  this 
reason  she  concealed  the  death  of  Tngan  for  a  few  days,  whereby 
she  gained  time  to  communicate  with  Hadrian,  who  was  then 
with  his  army  at  Antioch,  and  to  publish  the  false  document 
purporting  to  be  her  husband's  will,  with  some  appearance  of 
probability.  Hadrian  accordingly  entered  upon  the  government, 
ou  the  11th  of  August,  a.d.  117,  at  Antioch,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor;^  and  the  Boman  senate,  to  which  he 
addressed  a  letter,  readily  recognised  him.  Hadrian  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  Hadria,  in  Picenum :  his  father  was 
married  to  an  aunt  of  Trtgan,  who  was  appointed  one  of  Hadrian's 
guardians  on  his  father's  death.  Through  the  influence  of  Plotina, 
who  was  very  partial  to  him,  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Trajan's  sister  Marcina,  from  which  time  he  daily 
rose  in  the  emperor's  favour. 

'  There  it  a  chronological  incon-  few  days,"  how  eould  Hadrian  have 

■Utcnctr  in  our  authorities  on  these  lioen  proclaimed  emperor  at  Antioch, 

transactions ;    for  if  Tiajaa  died  at  nearly  SOO  miles  from  Selinus,  on  the 

Selinus  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  llth  of  August? 
Plotina  oonoealed  his  death   **for  a 
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On  his  accession,  the  Eoman  empire  was  in  a  perilous  oon^ 
tion:  the  Parthians,  who  had  just  been  conquered  byTr^sa, 
reyolted,  and  were  successful  in  several  engagements;  Moeia 
was  harassed  by  an  invasion  of  the  Sarmatae  and  fioxolaid; 
other  provinces  also  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.    Hadnffl 
now  showed  his  wisdom  by  giving  up  the  recent  conqaestointbe 
east,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  or  at  least  extremelj 
difficult  to  maintain.     He  accordingly  renounced  all  the  conquest! 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  restored  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  to  tk 
Parthians,  and  recognised  Chosroes  as  their  Idng :  Parthamaspstes 
was  indenmified  by  a  small  neighbouring  principality,  and  Anoena 
restored  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom.    Having  ths 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  east,  Hadrian,  in  a.d.  118,  reframedfai 
Bome,  whence  he  shortly  afterwards  set  out  with  his  amy  fo 
Moesia.    Here  again  his  object  was  not  conquest,  but  meretyte 
secure  the  Boman  possessions ;  he  accordingly  concluded  a  peas 
with  the  Boxolani,  for  which  he  had  probably  to  pay  a  hesrj 
sum.    As  he  was  proceeding  against  the  Sarmatae,  he  leceira 
intelligence  of  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  by  bis  pff' 
sonal  enemies,  Nigrinus,  Lucius  Quietus,  Palma,  Gelsns,  «n^ 
other  persons  of  high  rank.    After  the  discovery  of  the  plot>  tk 
four  leaders  were  put  to  death  by  command  of  the  empov 
himself,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  though  he  eaniesttj 
denied  the  fact.    The  belief  that  he  had  ordered  their  execatin 
roused  public  feeling  against  him,  and,  apprehending  an  ontbrev 
at  Bome,  he  left  the  command  of  the  armies  in  Pannonia  ^ 
Dacia  in  the  hands  of  Marcius  Turbo,  one  of  his  generals^  vtf 
had  just  suppressed  a   rebellion  in  Mauritania,   and  biniseii 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  endeavoured  to  obliterate  tbepi^ 
vailing  suspicion  by  Hberal  donations,  games,  and  gladiatonv 
exhibitions.     One  act,  which  was  sure  to  win  him  the  iaTO\ir» 
the  people,  was  his  cancelling  an  enormous  sum  of  money  due^ 
the  state  as  taxes,  namely,  all  the  arrears  of  the  last  fifteen  years- 
He  further  courted  the  favour  of  the  senate,  and  promised  vf^ 
to  punish  a  senator  without  its  sanction:  at  the  same  time ■>< 
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found  it  advisable  to  remore  his  fonner  friends  from  their  office 
of  prefects  of  the  praetorians.  He  divided  Italy  into  four  regions, 
for  the  purpose  of  better  jnrisdiction,  a  consular  being  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  region ;  the  offices  in  the  palace,  the  army,  and 
the  administration  of  the  state  were  regulated  according  to  a 
new  system,  which,  on  the  whole,  remained  unchanged  until  the 
time  of  Goustantine  the  Ghreat. 

The  war  against  the  Sarmatae  was  in  the  mean  time  continued 
by  his  legates,  and  seems  to  have  lasted  for  several  years.  In 
A.D.  119  he  began  his  memorable  journey  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire,  many  of  which  he  traversed  on  foot.  It 
was  undertaken  from  a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  by  personal  inspection  of  the  manner  in  which  the  admi- 
nistration was  carried  on,  and  to  remedy  evils  wherever  they 
existed ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  own  curiosity, 
and  a  singular  restlessness  of  mind,  also  had  a  share  in  deter-- 
mining  him  to  enter  upon  the  undertaldng.  These  travels 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  He  first  visited  Gaul  and 
Germany,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  a.d.  121,  to  Britain.  There 
he  secured  the  northern  part  of  England  against  the  invasions  of 
the  Scots,  by  a  wall  80,000  paces  in  length,  extending  frt)m  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.  Eemains  of  this  wall  are 
known  to  this  day,  under  the  name  of  the  Picts'  wall.  On  his 
return  to  Gaul  he  adorned  the  town  of  Nemausus  (Nismes)  with 
splendid  buildings,  and  then  went  to  Spain,  where  he  spent  the 
winter.  In  a.d.  122,  he  returned  to  Eome,  but  soon  aflerwards 
set  out  for  Achaia,  and  the  provinces  of  the  east.  At  Athens  he 
appears  to  have  remained  for  three  years :  it  was  his  favourite 
place,  and  he  honoured  it  above  all  other  cities  in  the  empire. 
After  a  visit  to  Sicily  he  again  returned  to  Some.  In  a.d.  129, 
he  visited  Africa,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  east :  he  again 
made  a  long  stay  at  Athens,  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
numerous  and  magnificent  buildings  which  had  been  commenced 
during  his  fonner  visit.  During  his  progress  in  Asia,  he  examined 
with  great  strictness  into  the  conduct  of  the  governors  of  the 
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provinoes,  and  did  all  he  could  to  conciliate  the  princes  of  tke 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  From  Asia  he  proceeded  through  Sym 
into  Egypt,  where  he  restored  the  tomb  of  Fompey  with  great 
splendour.  During  his  stay  in  Egypt,  his  favourite,  Antinoos,! 
Bithynian  youth,  for  whom  he  entertained  an  unnatural  affection, 
was  drowned  in  the  Kile  :  his  death  was  the  cause  of  deep  aad 
lasting  grief  to  Hadrian.  From  Egypt  he  returned  to  Bome^ 
where,  in  A.D.  131,  he  promulgated  a  collection  of  laws,  under 
the  title  of  dictum  PerpeiuuM,  which  had  been  drawn  up  bj  tk 
jurist  Salvius  Julianus. 

Not  long  after  the  emperor's  return  to  Rome  a  formidabk 
insurrection  broke  out  among  the  Jews  living  in  Syria.  A  ooknT 
named  Aelia  Gapitolina  had  been  established  on  the  site  of 
Jerusalem, and  pagan  worship  had  been  introduced  there;  Hadriim, 
moreover,  had  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  Jews  to  practise  the 
right  of  circumcision.  These  things  were  more  than  the  Jen 
could  bear,  and,  under  their  leader,  Barcochab,  they  rose  in  anu 
with  the  most  desperate  fury.  The  war  which  lasted  for  sever^ 
years,  and  in  which  680,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished,  m 
not  brought  to  a  close  until  Julius  Severus  came  over  £nQa 
Britain,  and  finally  succeeded  iu  paralysing  or  annihilating  tk 
Jews,  who  were  thenceforth  forbidden  to  live  at  Jerusalem,  or  ii 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Numbers  of  them  were  sold  into  slaven; 
and  the  great  dispersion  of  the  nation  dates  from  this  time. 
After  the  Jewish  war,  another  threatened  to  break  out  in  the  exi 
with  the  Albanians ;  but  Hadrian  averted  the  danger  by  aendiBf 
rich  presents  to  them,  and  to  Fharasmanes,  king  of  the  Ibenanst 
who  had  stirred  them  up,  and  whose  feelings  were  by  thb 
means  so  changed  that  he  even  paid  a  visit  to  Hadrian  at  Booie. 

After  returning  from  his  travels  Hadrian  lived  until  his  death, 
partly  at  Rome  and  partly  at  Tibur,  where  he  built  a  magnific»t 
villa  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  even  its  ruins  occupy  the  space  d 
a  considerable  town.  The  many  fatigues  and  hardships  he  had 
undergone  had  so  impaired  his  health,  that  in  a.i>.  185  he  jfu 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  proved  to  be  dropsy,  ud 
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this  led  him  to  think  of  a  successor.  Having  himself  no  children* 
he  adopted,  under  the  name  of  L.  Aelius  Yerus,  L.  Ceionius 
Commodus,  a  noble  and  handsome  youth,  but  of  an  effeminate 
character:  the  young  man,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  of 
that  assistance  to  the  emperor  which  had  been  expected ;  and 
being  of  a  weakly  constitution,  he  died  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  a.d.  138.  Hadrian  now  adopted  Arrius  Antoninus  (after* 
wards  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius)  and  presented  him  to  the 
senators,  assembled  around  his  bed,  as  his  successor:  at  the 
same  time  he  obliged  Antoninus  to  adopt  the  sons  of  Aelius 
Verus,  L.  Commodus  Yerus,  and  M.  Annius  Yerus  (afterwards 
the  emperor  M.  Aurelius).  These  arrangements,  however,  did 
not  restore  peace  to  his  mind.  Some  of  his  most  worthy  firiends, 
who  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  L.  Aelius  Yerus,  were  put  to 
death ;  his  illness  made  him  daily  more  suspicious  and  cruel : 
many  persons  of  rank  were  executed ;  and  many  more  would 
have  fallen  victims,  had  it  not  been  for  the  precautions  taken  by 
Antoninus.  At  last,  when  Hadrian  found  that  his  illness  was 
incurable,  he  requested  a  slave  to  run  him  through  with  a  sword: 
this,  however,  was  prevented  by  Antoninus.  He  made  several 
more  attempts  to  commit  suicide,  but  without  success.  At 
length  he  was  removed  to  Baiae,  where  he  hoped  to  find  at  least 
some  relief,  but  he  soon  afterwards  died  on  the  10th  of  July, 
A.D.  138,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  buried  in  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  near  Puteoli.  The  senate,  indignant  at  the  many  acts 
ot  cruelty  which  Hadrian  had  committed  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life,  wished  to  annul  his  enactments,  and  refused 
him  the  customary  divine  honours;  but  Antoninus  prevailed 
upon  them  to  be  lenient  towards  him,  on  the  ground  that,  during 
his  illness,  he  had  not  been  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
faculties ;  from  this  act  of  filial  kindness  towards  his  adopted 
father,  Antoninus  derived  the  surname  of  Pius. 

The  reign  of  Hadrian  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  very  peaceful 
and  happy  period.  His  policy  was  not  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  empire,  but  to  secure  the  old  provinces,  and  to  promote 
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their  welfare  by  a  fair  and  just  administratioiL  But  as  lis 
presents  and  kindness  to  the  barbarians  might  have  been  insof^ 
fident  to  ward  off  their  attacks,  he  always  kept  his  armies  in 
most  excellent  condition.  He  was  the  first  Roman  empcfor  who 
seems  to  ha^e  understood  his  real  position  as  monarch  of  tfe 
Roman  empire,  which,  under  him,  became  more  oonsolidaied 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  formed  for  himself  a  oouncQ 
{eonnitarium  principis)  with  a  regular  organisation,  whiek 
gradually  deprived  the  senate  of  its  jurisdiction.  Its  prcsideit 
was  always  a  jurist,  who  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
minister  of  justice.  Jurisprudence  made  great  progress  in  la 
reign,  and  the  Sdicium  perpeiuum^  which  he  promulgated,  fonas 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Roman  law.  Hadrian  was  a  patron  aad 
practical  lover  of  art  and  literature :  he  was  very  ambitious  d 
praise,  and  was  anxious  to  make  as  many  Mends  as  possible ; 
but  he  had  the  weakness  to  believe  that  he  excelled  them  aO, 
and  in  everything,  which  often  rendered  him  troublesome  ani 
unbearable. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVn. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS— H.  AUBBUUS — L.  C0MM0DD8  ANTONINUS. 

Antoninus  Pius  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Nemausus, 
in  Ganl,  but  he  himself  was  born  at  Lanuvium,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  a.d.  86.  His  adoption  by  Hadrian  was  owing 
solely  to  his  virtue  and  merits ;  for  he  had  distingmshed  himsek 
in  the  administration  of  Asia  by  surpassing  wisdom  and  mildness, 
and  had  shown  the  same  qualities  in  his  management  of  one  of 
the  four  regions  of  Italy.  From  a.d.  138  to  a.d.  161,  during 
the  reign  of  this  prince,  who,  of  all  the  emperors,  was  the  most 
virtuous,  and  one  of  the  noblest  beings  that  ever  lived,  the 
empire  eigoyed  such  peace  as  had  never  before  fallen  to  its 
share :  owing  to  the  almost  total  suspension  of  wars,  crimes,  and 
violence,  the  history  of  his  reign  is  nearly  a  blank.  All  the 
thoughts  and  energies  of  this  wise  and  amiable  ruler  were 
directed  towards  one  object, — the  happiness  of  his  people.  The 
informers  disappeared  entirely,  and  confiscations  are  scarcely 
heard  of :  his  simple  habits,  his  courtesy  to  every  one,  the  patient 
attention  with  which  he  ILstened  to  every  thing  that  was  brought 
before  him,  and  his  impartiality  in  the  admimstration  of  justice, 
secured  to  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  provincials  no  less 
than  of  the  Bomans.  Good  governors  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  provinces  for  many  years,  and  the  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions.  Whenever 
a  calamity  happened  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  Antoninus 
afforded  relief  to  the  sufferers  with  unsparing  liberality :  such 
was  the  case  when  Asia  and  Bhodes  were  devastated  by  an 
earthquake,  and  in  ▲.D.  153,  when  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and 
Carthage  were  partially  destroyed  by  conflagrations. 
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la  his  foreign  policy  Antoninus  strictly  adhered  to  the  piincipb 
of  his  predecessor,  for  no  attempt  was  made  to  increase  tlie 
extent  of  the  empire ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  rebellions  wiHiin 
and  aggressions  from  without  were  promptly  crashed,  either  lif 
persuasion  or  by  armed  demonstrations.  Hence  the  moTemesis 
of  the  Germans,  Dacians,  Mauritanians,  Greeks,  and  Egjptiiss, 
produced  no  effect  on  the  empire :  the  only  commotion  of  uj 
consequence  occurred  in  Britain,  which  was  repeatedly  inTaded 
by  the  Brigantes;  but  there  the  legate  Loliius  Urbicos,  ii 
A.D.  141,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  formed  a  rampart  of  toA 
somewhat  beyond  the  line  along  which  Agrioola  had  constnuted 
his  wall,  to  stop  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The  renown  tf 
the  wisdom  and  yirtues  of  Antoninus  spread  throughout  tfae 
world,  and  embassies  came  to  him  from  the  most  distant  pots 
of  the  east  to  seek  his  alliance  and  friendship:  the  PaithiiBS 
abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia  merely  in  oonsequenoe  d 
his  remonstrances ;  the  Scythians  submitted  their  disputes  to  be 
arbitration ;  and  the  barbarians  on  the  Upper  Danube  reoQTol 
a  king  from  his  hands. 

He  devoted  equal  care  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  imp^)v^ 
ment  of  his  people :  the  interests  of  education  and  literature  weff 
promoted  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  by  the  honours  and  distiB^ 
tions  conferred  upon  rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  who,  witliiini 
any  reference  to  sect  or  school,  were  everywhere  appointed  to 
teach  publicly,  and  received  annual  salaries  of  600  sesterces,  b 
A.D.  141,  he  founded  an  institution  for  the  education  of  pov 
orphan  girls,  whom  he  styled  puellae  aUmentariae  FamUmtaUii 
in  honour  of  his  wife  Faustina,  who  had  died  in  that  year. 

In  private  life  Antoninus  was  equally  distinguished :  be  fivv 
as  a  private  citizen,  accessible  to  all,  like  a  father  to  his  childr^' 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  irregularities  of  his  wife,  which,  to  i 
certain  extent,  must  have  been  known  to  him,  and  after  li" 
death  loaded  her  memory  with  honours.  The  peace  of  his  rei^ 
his  own  fervent  piety  and  scrupulous  observance  of  religi<* 
rites,  gained  for  him,  among  his  contemporaries,  the  reputauM 
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of  a  second  Numa.  The  first  Apology  for  the  Christian  religion, 
addressed  to  him  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  procured  protection  and 
toleration  for  the  Cliristians,  who  then  existed  in  large  numbers, 
both  at  Borne  and  in  the  provinces.  After  his  accession, 
Antoninus  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies  :  he  refused 
also  to  travel  through  the  provinces,  that  they  might  not  be 
burthened  with  the  expense  of  maintaining  his  court.  He  was 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  and  his  excursions  were 
limited  to  his  villas  in  Campania.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  March, 
A.D.  161,  in  his  villa  at  Lorium,  at  the  age  of  75. 

The  long  peace  of  his  reign,  though  beneficial  in  many  respects, 
greatly  increased  the  indolence  and  effeminacy  of  the  Eomans : 
the  legions  also,  stationed  in  their  camps,  and  spending  their  time 
in  idleness,  lost  their  warlike  spirit,  without  which  the  empire 
could  not  be  safe  for  any  length  of  time.  By  his  wife  Faustina 
be  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons:  one  of  the  daughters, 
Faustina,  was  married,  in  a.d.  145,  to  M.  Aurelius ;  his  two 
sons  appear  to  have  died  long  before  their  father;  so  that, 
according  to  the  established  order,  Antoninus  was  succeeded  by 
his  adopted  son,  M.  Aurelius. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  commonly  called  the  Philosopher,  was 

bom  at  Borne,  in  a.d.  121.     He  had  shown,  from  his  childhood, 

an  extreme  love  of  truth,  and  thirst  for  knowledge :  his  education 

had   been  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  celebrated 

rhetoricians,  Herodes  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  by  the 

stoic  philosophers,  Junius  Busticus  and  ApoUonius.    During 

the  reign  of  Antoninus  he  had  been  the  constant  companion 

and  adviser  of  that  noble-minded  man,  and  the  most  perfect 

harmony  existed  between  them  untU  the  death  of  Antoninus. 

In  March,  a.d.  161,  he  undertook  the  government  of  the  empire, 

and  at  once  admitted  his  adopted  brother,  Ceionius  Commodus, 

or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  L.  Verus,  who  was  eight  years 

▼onnger  than  himself,  to  a  full  participation  in  the  sovereign 

power.     This  arrangement,  a  pure  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of 

M.  Aurelius,  was  intended  to  be  of  advantage,  not  only  to  the 

s  E 
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monarch  himself,  but  to  the  whole  empire ;  for  M.  AureUna  in 
of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  took  more  delight  in  phik)S(^))oai 
and  literary  pursuits  than  in  war ;  while  L.  Yerus  was  yoong, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  though  he  was  addided 
to  debauchery  and  to  the  indulgence  of  voluptuous  propeDsatks. 
which  he  had  hitherto  carefully  concealed. 

Storms  had  long  been  gathering  on  two  parts  of  the  Bonai 
frontier,  in  the  east  and  north.  The  former  broke  out  first:  t)te 
Parthian  king,  Yologeses  III.,  who  had  been  restrained  by  tk 
remonstrances  of  Antoninus  Pius,  now  began  a  series  of  nvs^ 
inroads  into  the  Boman  provinces,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  whole 
legion  at  Elegia.  L.  Yerus,  after  having  been  betrothed  to 
Ludlla  the  daughter  of  his  colleague,  accordingly  proceeded,  is 
A.D.  162,  with  an  army  to  Syria.  On  arriving  at  Aiitioch,lK 
determined  to  remain  there,  and  to  leave  the  command  of  ^ 
armies  to  his  generals.  While  he  was  plunging  himsdfia^ 
luxuries  and  voluptuousness,  Avidius  Cassius  compelled  tk 
Parthians  to  retreat,  invaded  Mesopotamia,  destroyed  Seleocs, 
with  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and  penetrated  as  Sir  is 
Babylon :  another  general  at  the  same  time  made  himself  m^ 
of  Armenia,  and  restored  the  legitimate  king,  Soaemus,  to  ius 
throne.  Yologeses  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  humilialil 
peace,  and  to  give  up  Mesopotamia  to  his  conquerors.  After  tk 
conclusion  of  this  war,  in  a.i>.  166,  L.  Yerus,  accompanied  bf> 
host  of  actors  returned  to  Bome,  and  celebrated  a  triaDf^ 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  a  fearful  pestikaot, 
during  which  the  celebrated  physician,  Claudius  6alenns,wk 
had  come  to  Bome  from  Pergamus,  practised  his  art  with  grest 
skill 

The  movements  which  were  going  on  in  the  north  were  laf^ 
dangerous  than  those  which  took  place  in  the  east,  and  extended 
from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  Blyrian  border.  NamheB 
of  barbarous  tribes,  including  the  Marcomanni,  Alani,  JsijpS 
Quadi,  Sarmatae,  and  many  others  were  in  motion,  and  botk 
emperors  set  out  against  the  foe.     The  contest  which  now  beg« 
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was  continued  with  varying  aucoess,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius,  whose  head  quarters  were  generally  in  Pannonia. 
The  barbarians,  overawed  by  the  power  displayed  by  the  Eomana 
submitted  and  sued  for  peace,  which  enabled  the  emperors,  in 
A.D.  169,  to  return  to  Borne ;  but  when  they  reached  Altinum, 
in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  L.  Yerus  was  seized  with  apoplexy 
and  died.     The  only  good  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  did 
not  thwart  the  wise  plans  of  his  colleague.     Towards  the  end  of 
y  the  same  year,  M.  Aurelius  again  set  out  for  (Germany,  and  pro- 
secuted the  war  against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour  and 
extraordinary  efforts.     On  one  occasion,  a  fierce  battle  was  fought 
on  the  frozen  Danube ;  but  the  most  important  victory  was  that 
gained  by  the  emperor  over  the  Quadi,  in  a.d.  174  :  the  Bomans 
were  rescued  from  a  most  perilous  situation  by  a  sudden  storm ; 
and  this  signal  success  of  their  arms,  which  was  at  the  time 
attributed  to  the  interposition  of  Heaven,  seems  to  have  struck 
terror  into  the  barbarians,  who  now  sought  and  obtained  peace 
on  condition  of  their  withdrawing  from  the  Danube.     The  em- 
peror was  prevented  from  following  up  this  victory  by  the  news 
of  an  insurrection  in  Syria,  which  threatened  to  become  very 
dangerous.     The  emperor's  wife  Faustina,  began  to  be  alarmed 
about  her  husband's  declining  health,  and  feared  least  the  govern- 
ment should  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  family,  since  her  own 
son,  Commodus,  who  was  bom  in  a.d.  161,  was  yet  too  young 
to  succeed  his  father.    She  accordingly  desired  Avidius  Cassius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  to  be  prepared  for  everything,  and  offered 
him  her  hand  and  the  throne  if  he  would  assist  in  the  execution 
of  her  schemes.  While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  a  report 
reached  Syria  that  M.  Aurelius  had  died,  and  Avidius  Cassius 
forthwith  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.    The  falseness 
of  the  report  soon  became  known ;  but  Cassius,  thinking  his 
offence  beyond  forgiveness,  resolved  to  maintain  his  power,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  made  himself  master  of  all  Asia  on  this  side 
Mount  Taurus.     While  M.  Aurelius  was  making  preparations 
against  the  usurper,  Cassius  was  assassinated  by  a  centurion  of 
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his  own  anny.  M.  Aurelius,  howeyer,  set  out  for  the  east,  to 
restore  peace  and  tranquillity;  and  his  conduct,  as  well  afls 
his  arrival  there  as  before,  cannot  but  excite  the  highest  tdmi- 
ration  of  every  friend  of  humanity :  not  one  man  was  pnt  to 
death  with  the  emperor's  consent ;  few  were  punished  at  aU ;  and 
the  papers  of  Cassius  were  burnt  without  being  read,  in  order  tU 
no  further  disclosures  might  be  made.  During  this  expeditioa, 
Faustina,  who  accompanied  her  husband,  died  in  Cilida,  perbp 
by  her  own  act,  that  she  might  escape  the  punishment  ^ 
deserved. 

Having  paid  a  visit  to  Egypt  and  Athens,  M.  Anrelios,  afia 
an  absence  of  eight  years,  returned  to  Rome,  in  a.d.  176,  lod 
celebrated  a  triumph.  He  gave  to  every  citizen  a  donstioB  d 
eight  gold  pieces,  made  his  son  Commodus  his  coUeague  in  tk 
sovereignty;  and  celebrated  the  nuptials  between  him  and 
Crispina.  No  sooner  were  these  solemnities  over,  than  a  fired 
insurrection  of  the  Marcomanni  once  more  called  M.  AnidiBS 
away  from  Rome.  In  the  month  of  August,  a.p.  177,  ^ 
accordingly  marched  with  Commodus  from  Rome,  whidi  he  f« 
never  to  see  again.  His  campaigns  were  very  successful :  tbe 
Marcomanni,  Hermunduri,  Quadi,  and  Sarmatae,  were  rooted 
one  after  another,  and  everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  tkr 
would  soon  be  finally  crushed.  But  the  shattered  oonstitutioBci 
M.Aurelius  now  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Yindobona  (VieDBi) 
or  Sirmium,  on  the  17th  of  March,  a.d.  180,  at  the  age  of  fiitj- 
nine ;  not  without  a  suspicion  that  his  son  Conunodus  W 
accelerated  his  death. 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  character  of  M.  Aurdiss 
were  his  devotedness  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  affe^ 
tionate  familiarity  which  he  kept  up  with  those  who  had  ift* 
structed  him  in  his  early  Ufe.  No  monarch  was  ever  more  wvklj 
or  more  deeply  beloved  than  he ;  it  was  thought  impious  h 
any  man  not  to  have  in  his  house  some  picture  or  statue  of  tk 
emperor.  His  whole  life  was  an  unbroken  practical  demoDstia> 
iion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophy  which  he  had  embracei 
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lie  was  severe  and  conscientious  towards  himself,  gentle  and 
merciful  towards  every  one  else.  We  still  possess  his  Meditations, 
a  work  which  would  do  hononr  to  any  man  in  any  age,  and  in 
which  he  is  pourtrayed  with  all  his  amiable,  affectionate,  and 
benevolent  sentiments.  Although  he  personally  had  an  aversion 
to  war,  yet  he  firmly  and  manfully  undertook  the  command  of 
his  armies  whenever  the  safety  of  the  empire  required  it.  The 
veneration  which  the  people  entertained  for  him  was  so  great, 
that,  after  his  death,  it  was  believed  that  he  had  been  some  good 
genius  sent  from  heaven  to  bless  mankind,  and  that  he  had  now 
returned  to  his  real  home.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  which 
he  seems  to  deserve  censure,  and  that  is,  his  sanctioning,  in  a.d. 
177,  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Ghml ;  this  conduct 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  it  was  contrary  both  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  and  to  the  example  set  him  by  his  predecessor. 
It  must  be  supposed  that,  in  this  instance,  he  was  guided  by  evil 
advisers,  for  many  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age  entertained 
sentiments  of  the  bitterest  intolerance  against  the  new  religion. 

His  unworthy  son,  M.  Gommodus  Antoninus,  then  not  twenty 
years  old,  succeeded  his  father  as  a  matter  of  course.  His 
education  had  been  superintended  with  the  utmost  care  and 
vigiknce,  and  conducted  by  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  time ;  but  all  their  teaching,  and  the  example  set  him 
by  his  father,  were  lost  upon  him ;  and  those  who  knew  him  well 
discovered  that  he  was,  at  an  early  age,  addicted  to  base  pleasures 
and  sensuality.  It  was  a  weakness  in  Aurelius  that  he  did  not 
adopt  some  one  of  his  generals,  and  make  him  his  successor. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Commodus  hastened 
to  make  peace  with  the  Maroomanni  and  Quadi,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  return  to  Borne,  and  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  capital  without  restraint.  The  love  and  veneration  entertained 
by  every  one  for  bis  father,  were  transferred  to  him  like  an 
inheritance,  and  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  city,  as  emperor,  he 
was  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  For  a 
while  the  hopes  of  men  were  not  disappointed :  the  only  thing 
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they  ought  have  complained  of  was  his  lavish  distnhutioii  of 
money  among  the  populace  and  soldiers.     But  a  change  in  iu 
conduct  was  produced  in  a.d.  182,  by  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  him  by  his  own  sister,  Lucilla,  who  seems  to  have  beo 
jealous  of  the  rank  and  influence  of  her  brother's  wife,  Ciiipioa. 
Her  scheme,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  rashness  of  the  Bsum 
who  aimed  the  deadly  blow,  aU  at  once  awakened  the  slmnboiDg 
ferocity  of  Ck>mmodus,  and  the  whole  of  his  remaining  life  is  n 
uninterrupted  series   of  sanguinary  and  disgusting  exceasesi 
Every  pretext  was  seized  for  indulging  in  the  most  savage  croettj: 
false  accusations,  vague  suspicions,  much  wealth,  high  birtk, 
great  learning,  or  any  prominent  yirtue.  were  sufficient  to  poirt 
out  and  doom  his  victims.      Nearly  all  the  Mends  of  his  latha, 
and  others  who  had  risen  to  eminence  under  him,  were  pot  to 
death.     The  cruel  and  detested  Perennis  was  made  commaodei 
of  the  praetorians,  and  to  him  were  left  all  the  cares  of  tbc 
government,  while  the  tyrant  abandoned  himself  to  the  bmx^ 
shameless  and  brutal  debaudieries.      His  wife  Crispins  w 
convicted  of  adultery  and  exiled ;  and  Marcia,  a  woman  who  f» 
well  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  became  his  concuto- 
Ihiring  the  time  that  he  was  weltering  in  vice,  he  disjdayedi 
most  contemptible  vanity  and  love  of  popular  applause,  whidik 
sought  to  gratify  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.     He  OA0 
danced,  sang,  played  the  charioteer  and  buffoon,  disguised  huB* 
self  as  a  pedlar  or  horse-dealer,  and  officiated  as  a  priest  in  ^ 
foreign  superstitions  that  were  then  in  vogue  at  Home ;  bnt  Irii 
greatest  ambition  was  to  display  lus  skill  in  the  handling  0^ 
martial  weapons :  he  fought  as  a  gladiator  in  the  circus  moff 
than  700  times,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  vii 
human  beings,  for  which  he  denumded  to  be  worshipped  as  s 
second  Hercules. 

In  A.D.  186,  the  legions  stationed  in  Britain  were  roused  hjt^ 
tyrannical  severity  with  which  Perennis  treated  the  soldiers,  sbA 
an  embassy  of  1500  soldiers  was  despatched  to  Bome  to  demaiKi 
his  deposition  and  punishment.  Commodus  was  obliged  to  jieUi 
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but  be  gave  tbe  command  of  tbe  praetorians  to  a  Phrygian  freed- 
man,  Oleander,  who  was  even  more  cruel  and  avaricious  than  bis 
predecessor,  but  enjoyed  tbe  especial  favour  of  Commodus. 
Shortly  after  this,  while  all  Italy  was  suffering  from  plague  and 
famine,  the  city  populace,  during  tbe  Circensian  games  in  a.d. 
189,  rose  against  Gleandei:,  literally  tore  him  to  pieces,  and 
destroyed  bis  whole  family.  During  these  scenes  Commodus 
gratified  bis  lusts  in  a  harem,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
800  concubines,  and  butchered  tbe  best  of  the  senators  as  if  they 
bad  been  wild  beasts.  But,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  he  was 
working  bis  own  downfalL  Having  determined  to  put  to  death 
tbe  consuls  who  were  to  enter  on  their  office  on  the  first  of 
January  a.d.  193,  be  intended  to  enter  the  senate-bouse  with  a 
band  of  gladiators  for  that  purpose.  His  mistress,  Marcia,  to 
whom  be  communicated  this  plan,  cautioned  him  against  its 
danger,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  Laetus,  the  prefect  of  the 
praetorians,  and  by  Edectus,  an  imperial  chamberlain.  Commodus 
treated  their  advice  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  withdrew  to 
bis  apartment,  where,  as  usual,  be  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  killed  the  next  day.  This  list  was  accidentally 
carried  by  one  of  bis  dwarfs  to  Marcia,  who,  seeing  her  own 
name  and  those  of  her  two  supporters  at  the  bead  of  it,  at  once 
oommunicated  tbe  discovery  to  them.  No  time  was  to  be  lost : 
it  was  resolved  to  poison  him  that  evening ;  but  as  the  poison 
operated  slowly,  a  celebrated  athlete.  Narcissus,  was  hired,  who 
strangled  tbe  tyrant  in  tbe  night  of  the  81st  of  December, 
▲.s.  192.  When  his  death,  which  was  at  first  cautiously  at- 
tributed to  apoplexy,  became  known,  it  difiPiised  a  general  joy 
throughout  Bome,  except  among  tbe  praetorians,  upon  whom  he 
had  always  lavished  the  most  liberal  donations.  The  senate 
cursed  the  tyrant,  and  ordered  that  his  body,  like  that  of  a  vile 
malefactor,  should  be  dragged  through  the  streets  with  iron 
hooks  and  cast  into  the  Tiber;  but  Pertinax,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  his  successor,  was  humane  enough  not  to  allow  it, 
and  tbe  body  was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
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During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  Commodua  had  not  troubled 
himself  in  the  least  aboat  the  aflfairs  of  the  empire,  but  its 
integrity  was  nevertheless  maintained  by  the  valour  of  his  legato. 
Disturbances  had  broken  out  in  Britain,  where  the  Cakdoniaas 
had  invaded  the  country  south  of  the  line  of  fortification,  ddiealed 
the  Boman  army,  and  spread  devastation  far  and  wide^bot 
they  were  repelled  by  Ulpius  Marcellus,  who  drove  them  bed 
into  their  country,  and  brought  the  war  to  a  dose  in  a.d.  18^- 
The  Frisians,  beyond  the  Ehine,  were  oonqoered  in  A.D.  19L 
There  are  few  characters  in  history  which  inspire  so  unmingieda 
feeling  of  disgust  and  detestation  as  that  of  Commodos;  for 
while  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  that  can  disgrace  haim 
nature,  his  whole  history  does  not  present  a  single  trace  of  a 
generous  action  or  a  kindly  feeling. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

OOKCLUDIMO     &EIIABKS— CONDITION     OP    THB     PBOPUB — LITBRATVRB    AND 
THB  ABTS  DUBINO  TUB  PIBST  TWO  CBNTUBIBS  OP  THB  BHPIBB. 

From  this  time  forward  the  praetorian  guards,  whose  presump- 
tion and  arrogance  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  during  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  exercised  a  most  frightful  military  despotism,  and 
the  legions  in  the  provinces  followed  their  example.    As  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  different  bodies  of  troops  did  not  agree 
among  themselves,  or  acted  independently  of  one  another  in 
the  prodamation  of  an  emperor,  we  find  examples  of  two,  three, 
or  four  emperors  being  proclaimed  at  once,  who  had  to  fight  for 
the  sovereignty  until  only  one  of  them  survived.     The  praeto- 
rians carried  their  disgraceful  conduct  so  far  that,  in  a.d.  193, 
they  literally  sold  the  sovereignty  to  Bidus  Salvius  Julian,  for  the 
payment  of  30  sesterces  to  every  one  of  them ;  thus  realising 
the  prophecy  of  Jugurtha.     Great  men,  such  as  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
by  dividing  it  into  the  eastern  and  the  western  empire ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail ;  and  in  a.d.  476,  the  Germans,  under  Odoacer, 
established  their  dominion  in  Italy,  after  the  dethronement  of 
Eomulus  Augustultts.     From  the  reign  of  Commodus  there  is 
nothing  but  an  irregular  succession  of  emperors,  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  distinguished  only  for  tyranny  and  baseness, 
or  impotence  and  weakness ;  nothing  but  a  perpetual  repetition 
of  civil  wars  and  murders  which  are  wearying  and  disgusting  to 
the  mind.      Civil  order,  military  discipline,  patriotism,  national 
apirit,  and  all  great  and  noble  feelings  disappear  from  the  Roman 
world ;  emperors  are  proclaimed  and  murdered,  both  at  Rome 
and  in  the  provinces,  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  soldiers.    A 
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histoiy  presenting  such  spectacles  at  every  step  ooutains  iittk  a 
nothing  to  elevate  or  ennoble  the  heart  and  mind  of  nun,  sed 
ought  certainly  not  to  be  chosen  as  a  subject  for  youtbM  nun^ 
to  dwell  upon.  Those  who  vrish  to  obtain  full  and  satisktoy 
information  upon  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  theBoBS 
empire  may  find  it  in  the  masterly  work  of  G-ibbon. 

It  had  been  the  system  of  Augustus  to  preserve  rather  tbinto 
enlarge  the  extent  of  the  empire :  his  attempts  to  oooqiff 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  probably  arose  from  a  desire  to  fadM 
and  increase  the  commerce  of  the  Bomana  with  the  far  distat 
east ;  but  the  climate  did  not  allow  them  to  establish  themi^ 
permanently  in  those  countries.  His  arms  were  more  vaaofsdi 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  where  he  extended  his  dominion  to  ik 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  in  the  country  south  of  the  Danube,  wkR 
the  Romans  became  masters  of  Yindelicia,  Baetia,  Nonas, 
Pannooia,  and  Moesia. 

The  wars  against  the  Germans  were  undertaken  with  a  "^ 
rather  to  protect  Gaul  than  to  make  any  conquests  b^ondtk 
Ehine,  which  river  remained,  on  the  whole,  the  frontier  bettes 
the  Germans  and  Eomans.  The  conquest  of  Britain  had  cob- 
menced  under  Claudius,  and  was  carried  farthest  by  Agncob. 
In  the  reign  of  Tnjim  the  empire  acquired  its  greatest  exta^: 
for,  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  he  conquered  Dada,  andiatk 
east,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria :  part  of  Arabia  also  beoa? 
subject  to  Borne ;  and  a  Boman  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  ^ 
Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  to  India.  But  his  suooessr, 
Hadrian,  gave  up  all  these  conquests  with  the  exoqptioiio^ 
Dacia,  and  again  made  the  Euphrates  the  eastern  boundaiy.  ^ 
aggressions  in  the  north  and  east,  however,  still  continued;  ^ 
the  Mauritanians,  or  Moors,  began  to  invade  Spain  as  earJytf 
the  time  of  M.  Aurelius. 

The  monarchy  had  been  virtually  established  by  AugostA 
though  he  was  more  concerned  about  the  substance  ^ 
the  show  of  power  ;  but  his  successors,  who  were  not  under  tk 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  same  caution,  were  not  satisW 
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with  the  substance  of  monarchical  power,  they  also  assumed  its 
outward  form  and  appearance.  The  authority  of  the  senate 
sank  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  emperor,  and  the  despotism  of 
the  soldiers  increased ;  and  after  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  the 
sovereign  settled  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  empire  with 
his  privy  council,  the  republican  publicity  of  all  transactions 
oonceming  the  state  ceased.  The  tyranny  of  some  of  the 
emperors  rose  to  an  incredible  pitch,  for  they  were  not  bound 
by  any  laws,  and  were  always  sure  of  the  support  of  the  populace 
and  soldiers,  provided  they  fed,  paid,  and  amused  them  liberally. 
This  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  dissolution  of  all  dvil  government, 
and  the  establishment  of  that  unbridled  military  despotism  which 
finally  ruined  the  empire.  The  praetorians  supported  the  purple- 
dad  despots,  it  is  true ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  looked  upon 
them  as  their  own  creatures,  and  felt,  therefore,  no  scruples  in 
murdering  them,  or  selling  their  dignity.  The  succession  to  the 
empire  was  not  regulated  by  any  law ;  the  idea  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  did  not  take  root  among  the  Romans  untQ  a  much 
later  time.  The  only  way  in  which  the  question  about  the  suc- 
cession was  settled  was  for  the  actual  emperor,  by  adoption,  to 
point  out  the  man  by  whom  he  wished  to  be  succeeded ;  and  if 
the  latter  was  approved  of  by  the  soldiers,  the  recognition  by 
the  senate,  which  was  a  mere  formality,  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  senate  itself  scarcely  ever  ventured  to  raise  a  person 
to  the  imperial  dig^ty  who  had  not  been  previously  proclaimed 
by  the  soldiers. 

Laws  (leffes)  passed  by  the  people  in  their  assembly  entirely 
disappear  after  the  reign  of  Augustus :  the  laws  mentioned 
after  that  time  are  ordinances  of  the  senate  (senaluscoruulia), 
formed  on  the  proposal  or  by  the  order  of  the  emperor.  Added 
to  these  were  the  imperial  ordinances  or  constitutions  (cotuiUu' 
tumes  principUf  reicripta^  decreia,  vumdaia,  edieta),  which  at  first 
were  not  binding  as  general  laws,  but  came  to  be  so  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  edicts  of  the  praetors  lost  their  former  importance, 
since  those  magistrates  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  opinions 
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of  the  juriBts,  who  gradually  became  great  authorities.  Eadiia 
ordered  the  principal  praetorian  edicts  to  be  collected  into  m 
body  (Ediclum  perp^uum),  and  the  Soman  law  thus  beevK 
reduced  to  a  regular  system.  The  emperor  himself  formed  tk 
highest  ooult  of  appeal ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  npot 
cases  of  appeal^  or  any  other  extraordinaiy  cases  that  migkbe 
brought  before  him,  he  was  assisted  by  a  special  ooundl,  wladk 
must  be  distinguished  from  his  state  council :  such  at  least  f» 
the  case  with  Hadrian.  OflFenoes  against  the  state  or  the  penoa 
of  the  emperor  were  tried  by  the  senate,  which,  eyen  in  the  edj 
period  of  the  empire,  had  degraded  itself  into  a  mere  tool  in  tk 
hands  of  the  ruler.  Ciyil  cases  continued  to  be  tried  at  Bone 
by  the  praetors  and  the  prefects  of  the  city,  assisted  by  a  nomber 
of  judges. 

Augustus,  who  was  well  aware  that  the  safety  of  the  monaicfaf 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  safety  of  the  capital,  bd 
made  some  excellent  police  regulations.  A  prefect  of  the  eQa- 
market  (jfratfeciua  atmonae)  superintended  the  stores  and  ooo 
trade :  public  buildings,  works  of  art,  streets,  aqueducts,  uk 
the  deansiug  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  were  likewise  placed  vn^ 
special  inspectors.  The  superintendence  of  the  public  gaiafi 
was  transferred  from  the  aediles  to  the  praetors,  and  the  soins 
required  for  their  celebration  were  furnished  from  the  ^^ 
treasury.  But  these  and  many  other  useful  regulations  oo&U 
not  be  productive  of  much  permanent  good,  for  the  demoraliai- 
tion  went  on  increasing  every  day,  and  many  of  the  emperon 
themselves  publicly  defied  every  law  of  decency. 

Italian  agriculture,  which  had  received  its  death-blow  donnf 
the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  was  completely  crushed  by  ^ 
establishment  of  numerous  villas,  which,  with  their  parks  aa^ 
pleasure  grounds,  baths,  ponds,  and  groves,  often  equalled  laige 
towns  in  extent;  and  most  of  the  remaining  districts  were  chaqgeti 
into  pasture  land.  Manufactures  and  industry  could  not  Uuife 
at  Bome  from  the  want  of  an  active  and  industrious  middk 
class ;  the  Bomans  being  either  enormously  wealthy,  or  living  is 
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abject  poverty.   In  the  reign  of  tyrants,  the  populace  were  never 
under  the  necessity  of  working,  or  gaining  their  living  by  honest 
labour ;  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  oil,  bread,  wine,  and 
meat,  were  lavishly  distributed  among  them  by  the  rulers,  at  the 
expence  either  of  the  public  treasury  or  of  their  private  purse. 
Sometimes  such  donations  were  a  remedy  for  momentary  suffering, 
but  they  contributed,  more  than  anything  else,  to  throw  the 
people  into  that  state  of  indifference  and  idleness  which  brought 
them  to  the  lowest  stage  of  degpradation  ;  and  no  emperor  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  conceive  the  idea  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  people  by  compelling  them  to  be  active  and  industrious. 
Such  a  populace  was  just  as  strong  a  support  of  despotism  as  the 
praetorian  guards ;    despots  consequently,  could  not  be  expected 
to  improve  its  condition.      All  trades  and  manufactures  in  the 
city  were  generally  in  the  hands  of  freedmen  and  foreigners ;  but 
the  wealthy  Eomans  had  usually  such  hosts  of  slaves,  of  every 
description,  that  all  their  wants  could  be  satisfied  at  home 
without  their  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
tradesmen  of  the  dty.     The  gross  brutality  and  total  absence 
of  every  feeling  of  humanity  in  the  population  of  Bome  are  shown 
most  strikingly  in  their  passionate  fondness  for  the  bloody  scenes 
of  the  circus :  the  sight  of  murder,  and  of  men  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  was  to  them  a  source  of  pleasure  and  delight ;  and  their 
cries  for  bread  were  often  mixed  with  shouts  demanding  murder- 
ous games.      Even  Titus  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  clamour  of 
the  people,  and  to  give  gladiatorial  games  for  several  days,  in 
which  thousands  of  unfortunate  gladiators  were  compelled  to 
destroy  one  another.     In  like  manner  Trcgan,  afler  his  Dadan 
victory,  had  to  amuse  the  populace  with  games  which  lasted 
108  days,  and  which,  in  the  number  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts  that  appeared  in  the  circus,  surpassed  every  similar 
exhibition  seen  at  Bome.      All  imaginable  instruments  and 
artifioes  of  sensuality,  voluptuousness,  and  debauchery,  were 
carried  from  the  east  to  Italy ;  and  the  dty  of  Bome,  which 
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became  a  place  of  resort  for  persons  of  all  nations,  vu  at  tk 
same  time  a  pool  of  cormption  for  all.  It  is  reyoltmg  to  mi 
of  the  shameless  crimes  and  profligacies  wbidi  prevBitedintis 
days  of  a  Caligula,  a  Nero,  and  a  Domitian ;  and  we  should  toi 
away  from  the  history  of  Rome  in  disgust  and  despair,  wend 
not  that,  now  and  then,  a  poble  being  passes  across  the  soeaeti 
show  that  virtue  had  not  altogether  forsaken  the  empire. 

The  commerce  of  the  Romans  had  increased  in  propoitia 
as  their  wants  were  multiplied.  All  the  countries  from  ^ 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  were  open  to  Roman  do- 
chants,  whose  traffic  was  focilitated  by  the  numerous  mSatin 
roads  which  had  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  empire :  Myos- 
hormus,  Dioscurias  (Sebastopolts),  Alexandria,  Massilia,  6a^ 
Byzantium,  Antioch,  Palmyra,  Seleuda,  and  the  islands  d 
Naxos,  Delos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  were  for  a  long  time  the  gnt 
marts  whence  the  Romans  imported  their  luxuries,  slaves,  vi 
other  commodities. 

The  saying  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  language  of  men  is  & 
their  lives,  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Rome.  The  coffSf- 
tion  of  the  Latin  language  was  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  tk 
altered  form  of  government,  and  of  the  languor  and  indoieBB 
into  which  the  nation  sank.  The  cultivation  of  their  moths 
tongue  had  begun  to  be  neglected  in  the  early  part  of  the  empiit 
and  Greek  became  the  language  of  all  fashionable  drdes,  vkit 
the  education  of  children  was  conducted  by  Greek  tutors  0^ 
governesses.  The  vast  number  of  slaves  and  foreigners  who 
came  to  Borne  from  all  parts  contributed  not  a  little  towards  t^ 
corruption ;  the  old  and  powerful  simplicity  of  the  language  &' 
appeared,  and  the  desire  to  speak  and  write  in  a  striking  0^ 
piquant  manner  produced  that  hoUow  pomp  and  tinkling  0^ 
words  which  we  meet  with  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Roman  literature  had  readied  its 
highest  perfection,  but  its  decline  began  even  before  his  deatli; 
for  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  put  an  end  to  all  6* 
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public  oratory,  and  eloquence  was  thenoefortli  cultiyated  only  in 
funeral  orations,  or  encomiums,  and  in  the  rhetorical  schools. 
With  the  accession  of  Tiberius  the  flourishing  period  of  literature 
came  to  its  close ;  the  corruption  of  taste  began ;  the  oppression 
of  the  ruler  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moral  depravity  of  the 
people  on  the  other,  crushed  all  free  development  of  intellectual 
life,  which  the  establishment  of  libraries,  and  schools,  and  the 
appointment  of  salaried  teachers,  were  unable  to  restore.  But 
while  intellectual  activity  decreased  at  Bome,  it  became  extended 
in  the  provinces,  which  now  began  to  participate  in  the  literature 
of  the  capital;  booksellers  are  mentioned  at  Lyons  in  Gaul, 
and  they  undoubtedly  existed  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  west. 
The  depravation  of  taste,  both  in  regard  to  purity  of  diction  and 
to  the  manner  of  handling  a  subject,  may  be  seen  in  the  poems 
of  Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Silius  ItaHcus,  and  Fapinius  Statins, 
whose  epics  are  bombastic  and  learned,  but  devoid  of  the  genuine 
spirit  of  poetry.  The  character  of  the  age  afforded  ample 
materials  for  bitter  satire,  and  produced  Persius,  Juvenal, 
Petronius,  and  Martial,  whose  works  however,  in  point  of  taste 
and  refinement,  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  satires  of  Horace.  The 
iBsopic  fable  was  successfully  cultivated  in  verse  by  Phaedrus, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  After  the  time  of  Commodus  we 
scarcely  meet  with  a  poet  deserving  of  the  name. 

Latin  prose  likewise  degenerated  after  the  reign  of  Augustus : 
the  philosopher  Seneca,  the  instructor  of  Nero,  exercised  an 
injurious  influence  upon  it  by  his  rhetorical  and  affected  style ; 
an  influence  which  was  combated,  though  in  vain,  by  the  great 
rhetorician  Quintilian.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  there  sprang  up  a  singular  fondness  for  old-fashioned  and 
rare  words  and  expressions,  as  we  see  in  the  works  of  Apuleius 
and  Pronto.  Historical  writing  laboured  under  still  greater 
disadvantages  ;  for  at  that  time  men  were  obliged  to  be  as 
cautious  in  what  they  said  of  their  contemporaries,  and  even  of 
men  of  a  by-gone  age,  as  in  any  modem  state  where  the  censorship 
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exercises  its  despotism.  Thus  the  emperor  Clandius  was 
compelled  to  suppress  his  history  of  the  civil  wars  because  he 
had  treated  the  subject  in  too  honest  a  manner;  and  Arulenus 
Busticus  and  Herennius  Senedo  were  put  to  death  because  they 
praised  men  whom  they  thought  deserving  of  commendation  but 
whom  Domitian  hated.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  arose 
some  historians  of  eminence,  both  in  regard  to  their  style  and  to 
their  method  of  treating  their  subjects.  Among  these  we  must 
mention  Yelleius  Paterculus  (a  contemporary  and  flatterer  of 
Tiberius),  Suetonius,  and,  above  all,  the  great  Tacitus,  a  man 
who  stands  pre-eminent  and  alone  in  the  corrupt  age  in  which 
he  lived.  After  the  time  of  Commodus,  historical  composition 
sank  to  the  lowest  state ;  the  only  historian  of  any  note,  during 
the  remaining  period  of  the  empire,  was  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
about  A.D.  360. 

Augustus  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  arts,  especially  to 
architecture,  by  which  he  and  his  friends  adorned  Rome,  but  his 
successor  entirely  neglected  it.  Nero  was  fond  of  the  arts,  but 
his  bad  taste  prevented  him  from  doing  much  good.  Vespasian 
established  a  picture-gallery  in  the  Temple  of  Peace ;  and  many 
an  artist  must  have  found  employment  in  the  construction  of  the 
Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colosseum.  The  reign  of  Hadrian  was 
the  last  flourishing  period  of  the  arts,  though  the  productions  of 
that  age  are  more  distinguished  for  finish  and  neatness  than  for 
simplicity  and  sublimity.  The  most  important  monuments 
executed  at  that  period  were  the  column  of  Tngan,  the  Thermae, 
the  Odeum,  the  arches  of  Trajan  at  Anoona  and  Beneventum, 
the  Olympium  at  Athens,  the  magnificent  villa  of  Hadrian 
near  Tibur,  and  the  numerous  statues  of  Antinous  and  the 
emperors. 

While  Home  was  thus  fast  sinking  in  every  respect,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  quietly  rising  and  spreading  itself,  and  by  the 
blessings  it  was  fitted  to  confer  upon  mankind  was  destined  to 
make  an  ample  compensation  for  the  falling  greatness  of  Borne. 
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The  number  of  Christians  had  ahready  become  considerable  in  the 
western  as  well  as  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  neither 
the  terrors  of  persecution,  nor  the  opposition  of  pagan  philo- 
sophy, was  able  to  stop  its  slow  but  steady  progress ;  for  it 
contained  all  that  was  calculated  to  afford  peace  and  comfort, 
and  to  inspire  a  certain  hope  of  better  things,  for  which  oppressed 
and  suffering  humanity  was  longing. 
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753-717 
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1-37 
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674-641 
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578-535 
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220-244 

509 

245 

508-507 
503 

501-496 
496 

246-247 
251 

253-258 
258 

495 
494 

259 
260 

493 
486 

261 
268 

485 

269 

484-483 

483-475 

482 

270-271 
271-279 
272 

481 


273 


Foundation  of  Rome. 

Romulus.     The  aemtte  200. 

Numa    Pompilius.      Regulation   of  the   year  and    of 

religious  ceremonies. 
TuUus  Hostilius.     Fall  of  Alha  and  origin  of  the  plebs. 
Anctts  Marcius.     The  founder  of  the  plebeian   order. 

Extension  of  the  city  and  of  its  territory.     Ostia 

founded. 
Tarquinius  Priscus.     The  senate  increased  to  300.     Great 

works  of  public  utility  undertaken. 
Serrius  Tullius.     SHvision  of  the  whole  people  into  30 

tribes.      Institution   of   the  comiUa  tiUmta,  the 

eentfu,  and  the  oomiHa  cefUuricUa, 
Tarquinius    Superbus.      The    constitution    of   Senrius 

abrogated. 
Expulsion    of    Tarquinius    and    establishment  of   the 

republic.     First  treaty  with  Carthi^. 
War  with  Porsenna.     Rome  besieged. 
Death  of  Valerius  Publicola. 
War  with  the  Latins. 
Battle  of  Lake  Regillus.     Death  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Conclusion  of  the  mythical  period  of  Roman  history. 
Insurrection  of  the  plebs. 
First  secession  of  the  plebs :  appointment  of  tribunes  of 

the  plebs.     Trea^  concluded  by  Sp.  Gassius  with 

the  Latin  confederacy. 
War  with  the  Volsdans.     CorioU  taken. 
League  concluded  by  Sp.  Cassius  with  the  Hemicana. 

Pint  agrarian  law  proposed. 
Sp.  Cassius  beheaded.     Q.  Fabins  defeats  the  Aequians 

and  Volsdans. 
The  Curiae  assume  the  right  of  electing  magistrates. 
War  with  Veil. 
Consulship  of  C.  Julius  and  Q.  Fabius,  choaen  by  the 

centuries. 
The  tribune  Icilins  endeavours  to  obtain  the  execution 

of  the  ignrian  law  of  Sp,  Cassius. 
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A.U. 
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275 

477 

277 

476 

278 

475 
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473 

281 

472-471 

282-283 

471 

283 

470 

284 

468 

286 

465-446 

289-308 

463 
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462 
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461-456 

293-298 

458 

296 

457 
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456 
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454 

800 

451 

803 

450-449     304-305 


449 

305 

448 

306 

447 

307 

446 

308 

445 

309 

444 

310 

443 

311 

440 

314 

439 

315 

438 

316 

435 

319 

431 

323 

426 

328 

423-418 

331-386 

tbe  plebeians.       The  coi».I  K. 
to   distribute   lands 


Ur 


M.  Fabius  coQcHiates 

FabiuB,  proposes 

plebeians. 
Defeat  of  the  Fabii  bj  tbe  EtniscaiiB. 
Reooyerj  of  the  Janiculum  firom  the 
Impeachment  of  C.  Senrilius  bj  the  tribanea. 
The  tribune  Genudus  assaasinsted. 
Publilins  Yolero,  trib.  pi.  csrries  bills  to  the  eflect  tkx 

the  trib.  pi.  shall  be  elected  hj  the  oomitaa  tribsta, 

and  that  that  aasembly  may  pais  plebisdta  ^aiizq 

upon  all  the  people. 
Ap.  Claudius,  the  oonsol,  deserted  bj  his  armj. 
Ap.  Claudius  is  impeached,  and  commita  suicide. 
Struggles  between  ^e  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Wars  with  the  Aequians  and  Yolsciana. 
Pestilence  at  Rome. 
C.  Terentillus  Arsa,  trib.  pL  proposes  a  rerisioa  of  tbe 

laws. 
Struggles  between  tbe  two  orders.    The  aame  tribosfi 

re-elected  every  year. 
Defeat  of  L.  Minucius.     Cindnnatns  dictatcH'. 
Tribunes  incresaed  from  five  to  ten. 
The  tribune  Idlius  compels  the  senate  to  take  the  plebii- 

citum  int#  consideration. 
Embassy  sent  to  Greece. 
The  decemvirs  enter  on  their  office.     Laws  of  the  tea 

tables  promulgated. 
Second  appointment  of  Decemvirs.  Two  additional  taliei 

of  taws  compiled.     The  patiidaos  and  their  cUeaa 

incorporated  in  the  local  tribes. 
Defeat  of  two  Roman  armies  by  theSabines  and  Aeq^ 

Betrayal  of  Dentatus. 
Death  of  Virginia.     Second  secession  to  Mona 
Vslerian  laws  increasing  the  power  of  the 

Impeachment  of  the  Decemvirs. 
Defeat  of  the  Aequisns,  Volsdans  and  Sabinea. 
Defeat  of  the  Aequians  at  Corbio. 
The  tribune  C.  Canuleius  proposes  a  bill  to  eetahliah  the 

eonnubium  between  tho  two  orders.     His  ooUeegacs 

propose  another,  that  one  of  the  consuls  shall  alwan 

be  a  plebeian. 
Consular  tribunes  elected. 

The  censorship  instituted,  and  dwnmnri  nawUeg  ap- 
pointed. 
Famine  at  Rome. 

Cindnnatus  dictator.     Sp.  Maelius  killed. 
Revolt  of  Fidenae.    War  with  Veii. 
Fidenae  re-conquered. 
War  with  the  Aequians  and  Yolsdans. 
War  with  Veii. 
War  with  the  Yolscisns  and  Aequians. 
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B.C 

407 

A.U. 

347 

405-396 

349  358 

393 

361 

391 

363 

390 

364 

389 

365 

389-385 
385 

365-369 
369 

383 
382 
881 
380 
376 
376-367 

371 
372 
873 
374 
378 
378-387 

371 
368 

383 
386 

366 

388 

865 
363 
362 

389 
391 
392 

361 


357 


356 

354 
353 


393 


360 

394 

3.59 

895 

358 

896 

897 


398 

400 
401 


Uttfluccenfiil  war  with  the  Volteianfl.  Pay  decreed  by  the 
senate  to  the  troops. 

Siege  of  Veii.  The  city  taken  in  the  latter  year  by 
M.  Furius  Camillus,  dictator. 

Distribution  of  the  Yeientine  territoiy  among  the  ple- 
beians. 

War  with  Yulsinii.  Camillus  goes  into  exile.  The 
Oauls  invade  Etruria. 

Battle  of  the  A  Ilia.  The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Gauls. 
Rome  taken  and  plundered. 

Rome  re-built  The  Latins  and  Hemicans  renounce  their 
alliance  with  Rome.  The  number  of  the  tribes 
increased  to  twenty-fiTO. 

Wars  with  the  Etruscans,  Volsdans,  and  Aequians. 

War  with  Yelitrae.  Manlius  condemned  by  the  curiae, 
and  treacherously  killed. 

The  Pomptine  district  assigned  to  the  plebeians. 

War  with  Prseneste. 

Camillus,  consular  tribune. 

T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  dictator,  takes  Praeneste. 

Conclusion  of  the  war  against  Antium. 

Struggles  between  the  two  orders ;  anarchy  at  Rome. 
C.  Lidnius  Stole  and  L.  Sextius,  trib.  pi.  every  year. 
Their  legislation  intended  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  plebeians  and  to  increase  their  political  power. 

Consular  tribunes  elected.     War  with  Yelitrae. 

Camillus  and  P. Manlius  appointed  dictators;  Camillus 
appointed  again,  and  defeats  the  Gauls. 

L.  Sextaus  first  plebeian  consul  First  appointment  of 
praetor. 

Death  of  Camillus.    Plague  at  Rome. 

L.  Manlius  dictator. 

Impeachment  of  Manlius.  Earthquake  at  Rome.  Self- 
devotion  of  M.  Curtins. 

War  with  the  Hemicans :  defeat  of  the  plebeian  consul, 
L.Genucius.  App.  Claudius,  dictator.  Inroad  of 
the  Gauls.  T.  Quinctius  Pennus,  dictator.  Single 
eombat  of  T.  Manlius. 

War  with  the  Tiburtines  and  Gauls,  who  are  defeated. 

The  Tiburtines  attempt  to  surprise  Rome  by  night 

War  with  Tarquinil  Renevial  of  the  alliance  with  La- 
tinm.  C.  Sulpidus  defeats  the  Gauls.  C.  Poetelins, 
trib.  pi.,  proposes  a  law  de  ambitu. 

C.  Lidnius  fined  for  an  infraction  of  his  own  law.  Ten 
per  Mnt  made  the  legal  rate  of  interest  Privemum 
taken. 

Defeat  of  the  Etruscans.  C.  Mardns  Rutilius,  first  ple- 
beian dictator,  defeats  them  a  second  time. 

Slaughter  9!  Etruscan  prisonen. 

War  with  Caere. 
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Appointment  of  commiauonen  for  •  genenl  liqmdataM  af 
debta. 

Wur  with  the  Tarquinumt  and  Filiacaim 

The  Oauli  encamp  in  Latium. 

Single  combat  of  M.  Yaleriua  Corms.  Defeat  of  the 
Gauls  by  L.  Furiiu  Gamillus. 

Renewal  of  Uie  treaty  with  Carthage. 

Reduction  of  the  rate  of  intereet  to  five  per  cent. 

War  with  the  Yolsciana.    Satricum  taken. 

Commencement  of  first  war  with  the  Samnitea.      Dete 
of  the  Samnitea  by  M.  Valerius  Conma. 
842  412      Inaurrection  of  the  plebeiana  at  Rome,  and  of  the  anay  ai 

Capua.     Yalerina  appointed  dictator.     CreneraJi  caa- 
oelling  of  debta :  Tarioua  laws  paaaed  to  dimiaidi  iht 
power  of  the  patriciana. 
841  418      Peace  and  alliance  with  the  Samnitea. 

840  414      P*  Deciua  and  T.  Manliua,  oonaula.      The  RonaaBa  Rject 

the  proposala  of  the  Latma,  and  declare  war  agaisit 
them.     Self-devotion  of  Decana,  and  defeat  of  the 
Latins.     Dissolution  of  the  lAtin  coofederacy,  aai 
distribution  of  their  domain. 
889  415      Renewal  of  war  with  the  Latins.     Q.  Publiliiia  Pti^ 

dictator,  auooeeda  in  paaaing  three  billa  to  aboliah  the 
▼eto  of  the  curiae  on  the  meaaurea  of  the  ooanfita 
cetUuriicUa  and  tribuia,  and  ordaining  that  one  af 
the  cenaora  ahall  alwaya  be  a  plebeian. 

Subjugation  of  Latium  concluded. 

Peace  with  the  Gauls. 

Revolt  of  Fundi  and  Privemnm. 

Coloniea  aent  to  Anxur  and  Fregellae. 

War  with  the  Neapolitana. 

Commencement  of  the  aecond  Samnite  war.  The  Snanitea 
defeated  by  Q.  Fabiua  Mazimua  at  Imbrininna.  A 
law  carried  that  no  plebeian  ahall  become  a  nermi. 

Surrender  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  Caudine  forks. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  defeats  the  Samnitea. 

Truce  with  the  Samnitea. 

The  dictator  Fabiua,  defeated  by  the  Samnitea. 

Several  defeata  of  the  Samnitea.     Revolt  of  Captuu 

Many  towna  taken  by  the  Romana.     Coloniea  founded. 

The  consul  Valerius  defeata  the  Samnitea.  App.  Ckmat- 
diua,  cenaor  ;  dividea  all  the  low  people  among  all 
the  tribea ;  conatructa  the  Via  Appio.  On.  FUvies 
publiahea  a  calendar  of  the  dietfatU  and  M^/<uCi. 

War  with  Etruria  breaka  out.     The  Samnitea  ddeated. 

The  Samnitea  defeat  the  consul  C.  Marciua.  L.  Pa{dri« 
Cursor,  dictator,  defeata  the  Samnitea.  Q.  Kshiat 
Maximus  defeats  the  Etruscans. 

Q.  Fabiua  Maximus  defeat  the  Samnites  and  their  allies. 

Fabiua,  proconaul,  takes  AUifee. 


888 

416 

836 

418 

830 

424 

829-328 

425-426 

327 

427 

826 

428 

821 

438 

820-319 

134-435 

318-817 

436-437 

315 

439 

314 

440 

313 

441 

312 

442 

811 

443 

810 

444 

308 

446 

807 

447 

B.C. 

▲.u. 

306 

448 

305 

449 

304 

450 
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War  with  the  Hcrnicans.     The  Samnitcs  defeated. 

Defeat  of  and  truce  with  the  Samnites. 

Peace  concluded  with  Samnium.     The  Aequiant  defeated. 

The  Censon  place  all  the  low  people  in  the  four 

city  tiibea. 
300  454      The  Ogulnian  law  paieed,  ordaining  that  four  of   the 

pontiflv  and    five  of  the  augun  shall  always  be 

plebeians. 
Two  new  tribes  formed  of  Aequians.     The  Roman  terri- 
tory invaded  by  the  Gauls. 
Commencement  of  the  third  Samnite  war.     The  Sam- 

nites  defeated  at  Bovianom ;  the  Etruscans  at  Vola- 

terrao. 
Defeat  of  the  Samnites  and  Apnlians. 
Great  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls  at 

Sentinum.     Self-devotion  of  the  consul  P.  Dedus 

Mus. 
Famine  and  epidemic  at  Rome. 
Samnites    totally    defeated.      First  sun-dial  set  up  at 

Rome. 
Defeat  of  Q.  Fabius  Gui<gc8  by   the   Samnites.      Final 

defeat  of  the  Samnites. 
Execution  of  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  generaL 
Peace  concluded  with  Samnium.     War  with  the  Sabines. 

Assignments  of  land  in  their  territory. 
287  467      Lut  secession  of  the  plebs.     Q.  Hortensius,  dictator, 

abolishes  the  veto  of  the  senate  on  the  legislative 

measures  of  the  plebs. 
The  Gauls  beside  Arretium  and  defeat  the  Romans. 

Utter  defeat  of  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans. 
The  relief  of  Thurii.     The  Tarentines  attack  a  Roman 

fleet. 
War  with  Tarentom  and  Pyrrhus. 
Pyirhos  defeats  the  Romans  on  the  Liris. 
The  Romans  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  near  Asculum.     Defen- 
sive alliance  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 
Truce  with  Pyrrhus,  who  goes  to  Sicily.     The  Romans 

defeat  various  nations  of  Italy. 
War  in  Samnium.     Capture  of  Croton. 
Pyrrhus  returns  to  Italy. 
Total  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  near  Beneventum.     He  abandons 

Italy. 
Treaty  concluded  with  Ptolemy  Philadclphus. 
Conclusion  of  the  'wzr  in  Southern  Italy.     Tarentam 

taken.     The  era  of  a  great  change  in  the  manners 

and  mode  of  living  among  the  Romans. 
First  issue  of  silver  coins  at  Rome. 
Commencement  of  the  last  Samnite  war. 
Bmndnsium  taken.     Subjugation   of   Italy    completed. 

Change  in  the  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  the 

Senate. 
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455 
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456 

297 
295 

457 
459 

293-291 
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461-463 
461 

292 

462 

291 
290 

463 
464 

285 

469 

282 

472 

281 
280 
279 

478 
474 
475 

278 

476 

277 
276 
275 

477 
478 
479 

273 
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481 
482 

269 
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485 
486 
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AUUnoe  fonned  with  the  MamertinM.     Tbe  Rodbi 

land  in  Sicily  and  attack  the  CarthaginiaiM.   Fte 

gladiatorial  exhibition  at  Rome. 
The  firat  Punic  war. 
Peace  with  Hiero.     Aedilea  required  to  deihj  tbetx- 

penses  of  the  public  festivals  and  games. 
Agrigentum  taken.     The  first  Roman  fleet  built 
Duilitts  obtains  tbe  first  naval  victorj  over  tbe  Cutb* 

gintsns. 
Attack  on  Sardinia  and  Conica.     Conqiixacy  at  Rone. 
Successes  of  the  Romans  in  Sidl  j. 
Naval  victory  off  Tjndaris. 

Naval  victory  off  Ecnomus.     The  Rmnans  land  in  Afiio. 
Regulus  takes  Tunis,  but  is  defeated  and  taken  piiMet. 

Naval  victory  off  Cape  Hermaeum.    The  Btam 

quit  Africa.     The  Roman  fleet  wrecked. 
The  second  Roman  fleet  built.     Panonnus  tiken. 
Tib.  Coruncanius  first  plebeian  pontifex  masimot. 
The  Roman  fleet  wrecked. 
Metellua  defeaU  the  Carthaginians  at  Panonnni.  Tbi 

Romans  reject  the  proposal  for  a  peace.    Third  9fA 

built.     Lilybaenm  beaieged. 
Claudius  Pulcher  defeated.     The  R«man  fleet  mt^ 
The  Carthsginians  Isnd  in  Italy.     Hamilear  Biict  f- 

pointed  their  general. 
Sieges  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drcpana. 
Hamilear  defeated  by  C.  Fnndaniua.     A  second  pncM 

appointed. 
241  513      Naval  victory  off  the  Aegatian  islands.     Peace  coodi^ 

with  Carthage.     Sicily  the  flrst  province.    Bc^* 

Falerii. 
240  614      The  first  tragedy  produced  at    Rome  by  U^  > 

dronicus. 
Ennius  the  poet  bom. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  taken.     War  with  the  nativa  0 

with  the  Gauls.     Hamflcar  goes  to  Spsin. 
Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  C.  Flaminius.  , 

War  with   the    Illyrians.      Embassies  to  Atbeoi  » 

Corinth.     Death  of  Hamilear. 
Treaty  with  Hasdrubal. 
Plautus  the  comedian  bom. 
Italy  invaded  by  the  Gauls. 
Defeat  of  the  Gauls  in  Etruria. 
The  Boii  submit     The  Romans  eroes  the  Po. 
The  Insubrians  defeated  by  C.  Flaminius. 
The  war  with  the  Gauls  concluded  at  the  battle  of  C» 

tidium.      Foraiation    of  the    province  «f  ^^ 

Cisalpina. 
Death  of  Hasdrabal.     Pacuvius  the  poet  bom.  . 

Second  Illyrian  war.     Siege  of  Saguntnm  by  Hsna**'" 

Fint  medical  shop  opened  at  Rome  by  a  Greek. 


B.C. 
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A.U. 

263*241 
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491-513 
491 

262 
260 

492 
494 

259 
258 
257 
256 
255 

495 
496 
497 
498 
499 

254 
253 
252 
250 

500 
501 
502 
504 

249 
248 

505 
506 

247-244 
243 

607-510 
511 

239 

515 

238 

616 

232 

522 

229 

626 

228 

626 

227 

627 

226 

528 

225 

629 

224 

630 

223 

631 

222 

632 

221 

533 

219 

636 
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B.C.  A.n. 

218-202    686-552   The  second  Punic  war. 
218  536      UMinibal  cnMsee  the  Alpe  mto  Italy.     Battles  of  the 

TicmuB  and  the  Trebia.     War  in  Spain. 
217  537      Battle  of  Lake  Traaimenaa.    Q.  Fabiua  Mazimus  eUeted 

dictator. 
216  538      B«ttle  of  Cannae.    Revolt  of  Capua  and  many  other  cities. 

The  war  begins  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 

Death  of  Hiero.    Successes  of  the  Romans  in  Spain. 

^  215  539      Hannibal  repulsed  at  Nola.     Capua  blockaded  by  the 

Romans.     Hannibal  encamps  near  Rome.      Com- 
mencement of  the  first  Macedonian  war.   Sumptuary 
law  of  C.  Oppius. 
214-212     540-542   Siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus. 

212  542      Hannibal  takes  Tarentum.      The  Romans  defeated   in 

Spain. 

211  543      Capua  taken  by  the  Romans.    Scipio  Africanus  appointed 

to  the  command  in  Spain.  Takes  New  Carthago. 
The  Aetolians  desert  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  join 
the  Romans. 

209  545      Tarentum  re-taken  by  Fabius*    Scipio  de/eats  the  Car^ 

thi^pnians  near  Baecula. 

208  546      Hasdrubal  seta  out  for  Italy.      The  Carthaginians  eva- 

cuate Spain. 

207  547      Hasdrubal  arrives  in  Italy ;  is  defeated  on  the  Metaurus 

and  slain.  Insurrection  in  Scipio's  anny.  The 
Aetolians  make  peace  with  Philip. 

206  548      Scipio  crosses  over  into  Africa ;  concludes  a  treaty  with 

Syphaz. 

205  549      Scipio  chosen  consul,  though  under  the  legitimate  age ; 

goes  to  Sicily.  Peace  concluded  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip. 

204  550      Scipio  lands  in  Africa;    defeats  the  Carthaginians  and 

Syphax.    Lex  Omcia  mn/neraUs, 

203  551      Death  of  Cn.  Naevius,  the  poet. 

202  552      Hannibal  quite  Italy  for  Africa.    Battle  of  Zama.     Peace 

concluded.  Philip  forms  an  alliance  with  Antiochus 
the  Great.  Seztua  Aelius  Catus  promulgates  the 
legal  formulae. 

201  553      Peace  ratified.    Scipio  returns  to  Rome.     The  Roman 

dominion  extends  over  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Coi^ 
sica,  and  a  great  part  of  Spain ;  Carthage  and  Numidia 
dependent  on  it.  The  senate  appointed  guardian  of 
Ptolemaeus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt. 

200  554      The  Gauls  in  Italy  reduced  to  obedience.     Commence- 

ment of  the  second  Macedonian  war,  and  of  that 
againat  the  Ligurians. 
Philip  defeated  at  Antigoneia  by  Flamininus. 
Battle  of  Cynosoephalae ;  Philip  defeated ;  peace  concluded. 
Flamininus  proclaims  the  independence  of  Greece.   Antio- 
chus takes  posseiaion  of  the  Thracian  Chersoneaus. 
Hannibal  takes  refuge  at  his  court. 

F  F 
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War  with  Nabii.    Older  ratona  b  apuA  hj  0*- 

Repcdl  of  Um  Lex  Oppia.     Terence  bora. 
Flamiiiiaaa  retamt  to  Rome  in  triinnph« 
The  Aetoluuia  niTite  Antiochns  faito  Greece. 
Antiochus  entera  Europe.     War  with  Nabis. 
AntiochiM  and  the  Aetoliana  defeated  at  ThcnMpybt 
Peace  inth  the  Aetoliaaa.     The  Romaot  defeat  lk 
fleet  of  Anttodiua. 
1 90  564      Aatiochoa  defeated  hj  L.  Sdpio  at  Magneoa.    Fwe 

ooncluded  with  him. 
189  565      War  with  the  Aetoliana.    Peace  condoded.    Wiraiik 

tlie  Galatiana  in  Phrjgia. 
187  567      Sdpio  ia  accnaed  by  Cato  of  embenleinent,  and  fetaa 

from  Rome. 
1 85  569      Death  of  Lucioa  Scipio  ( Aaiaticna). 

184  570      Cato,  Cenaor,  ezpek  L.  Qaincthu  Flainiointii  fron  <kr 

aenato.     The  aenato  foibida  the  erectioB  oft  tkrix 
in  Rome. 
183  571      Hannibal  diea  bj  takmg  poiaon.     I>eath  of  Scipio  A6> 

canua.* 
182  572      Commiaaionenaent  into  Macedonia.   MaaiuHaenaw^ 

on  the  territory  of  Carthage.  ' 

181  578      The  Liguriana  tranapUuited  to  Samniam.    Wirkoki 

out  in  Spain.     Orchian  aumptnary  law  paiMd. 
1 80  574      The  Yillian  law  relating  to  magistraoiea  pawed. 

179  575      Peace  reatored  in  Spain  by  Tib.  Sempronim  Gw^ 

Death  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.     Pcfaeos  i««^ 
as  hia  auooeaaor. 
178-177     576-577   War  with  the  latriana.    Revolt  in  Sardinia  and  00'' 

Subjugation  of  the  former. 
174  580      The  Carthaginiana  compelled  to  auhmit  to  Maiiiii«'^^ 

croacbmenti.      Theatneta  of  Rome  ordered  to* 
paved. 
Eumenea  goea  to  Rome  to  denoonce  Peneni. 
Peraeua  declares  war  agunat  Rome. 
Third  Macedonian  war.  , 

Aemiliua  Paulua  defeata  PerMua  at  Pydna :  ead  d^ 
kingdom  of  Macedonia.  The  affiaira  of  Greece  i^ 
and  Epirua  puniabed.  Third  Dlyrian  war;  ooaf^ 
of  lUyricum.  A  Roman  embaaay  oompela  Aatied^ 
Epiphanea  to  quit  Egypt.  . 

167  587      Aelian  and  Fufian  law  paaaed  to  check  the  power  «<* 

tribunes. 
164  590      The  Romaoa  declare  Antiochua  Y.  king  of  Syria- 

162  592      The   Romans  divide    Egypt    between  Philometer  "* 

Phyacon. 
161  593      Fannian  sumptuary  law  paaaed. 

1 55  599      The  Atheniana  aend  an  embasay  to  Rome. 

153  60 1      War  in  Spam  againat  the  Celtiberiana  and  Lmilasa* 

•  Vida  notaa  7  and  8,  p.  340.  for  the  variooa  datea  aaalgned  to  tbaaa  tnati> 
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171-168 

583-586 

168 

586 
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152  (>0'2      The  CaithBginianB  Uke  up  amis  against  MaainiiiM.     A 

law  paaied  to  levf  the  troops  hj  lot 

151  603      The  Achaean  hostages  allowed  to  return  to  Greece. 

14.0-146     605-608   The  third  Punic  war. 

149  605      A  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  comes  forward. 

Lex  Oalpumia  depeeuntu  repetundis. 

148  606      Carthage  hesieged.     Death  of  Masinissa  and  Cato.     In- 

surrection in  Greece.    Battle  of  Pydna. 
148-140     606-614   War  with  the  Lusitanians  under  Viriathus. 

1 47  607      P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ( Africanus  Minor)  chosen  consul  to 

conduct  the  war  in  Africa.  War  declared  hetween 
Rome  and  the  Achaeans.   Metellus  defeats  Critolans. 

146  608      Scipio's  command  continued.     Carthage  taken  and  xazed 

to  the  ground.  Mummius  defeats  the  Achaeans, 
takes  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Calchis,  which  are  plun- 
dered and  destroyed. 

143  611      Another  pretender  in  Macedonia  defeated.     Thatcountij 

formed  into  a  Roman  province.     Scipio  censor. 
143-133     611-621    War  against  Numantia. 

140  614      A  peace  made  with  Numantia,  but  afterwards  denied  hj 

Q.  Pompeius.     Assassination  of  Viriathus. 

138  616      D.  Junius  Brutus  subdues  Lusitania. 

137  617      A  peace  made  with  Numantia,  but  declared  iuTslid  bf 

the  senate. 

134  620      Scipio  elected  consul  and  sent  against  Numantia.     Insur- 

rection  of  slaves  in  Sicily. 

1 33  621       Numantia  destroyed  ;  a  Roman  province  formed  in  Spain. 

Death  of  Attalus  Philometor,  king  of  Pergamua. 
Tiberius  Grscchus  elected  tribune  of  the  people;  hit 
legislation  and  murder. 

1 32  622      Defeat  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily.    Scipio  returns  from  Spain. 

131  623      Both  the  censors  plebeians. 

131-130     623-624   War  in  Asia  Minor. 

1 29  625      War  in  Asia  Minor  concluded .  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus 

formed  into  a  Roman  province.  Death  of  Scipio^ 
C.  Papirius  Carbo  carries  a  law  relating  to  the  mode 
of  voting. 

r2(>  628      The  tribune  M.  Junius  Pennns  carries  a  law  ordering  all 

aliens  to   quit   Rome.     Destruction  of  Fregellae. 
Flaccns  defeats  the  Salluvii,  and  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul. 
126-122     628-632    War  with  the  Allobroges  and  Arvemi. 

124  630      Caius  Gracchus  returns  to  Rome  from  Sardinia. 

123  631      C.Ciacchus  elected  tribune  of  the  people.     The  Bal»- 

arian  islands  subdued. 

J  22  632      <^.  Gracchus  re-elected.    Carries  a  law  giving  judicial  func- 

tions to  the  equites.  Endeavours  to  coufer  the  Roman 
franchise  upon  the  Italians. 

IQl  633      Opimius  consul.       C.  Gracchus   fails  in    his  suit  for 

the  tribuneship  ;  his  murder.    Fonnation  of  a  Roman 
province  in  Gaul. 
FF2 
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119 

635 

118 

636 

117 

637 

112 

642 

111-106 

643-648 

110 

644 

109 
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100 


645 


647 


106 

648 

105 

649 

104-103 
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650.651 
652 

102-99 
101 

652-655 
653 

654 


98 
96 
95 

656 
658 
659 

92 

662 

91 

663 

90-88 
90 

664-666 
664 

89 

665 

88 

666 

87 


667 


C.  Mariui,  tribnne  of  the  people. 

Death  of  If  idpaa. 

Dalmatia  subdued.     Murder  of  Hkmpnl. 

Death  of  Adherhal. 

War  against  Jngiirtha. 

The  Romans  compelled  bj  Jognrtha  to  agree  to  s  ]Ott 

which  the  senate  refuses  to  ratify. 
Q.  Caeciltos  Metellus  undortskea  the  command  ifort 

Jugurtha.     The  consul  M.  Junius  SilaBU,  ^dait^ 

by  the  Cimbri. 
C.  Marins,  consul,  undertakes  the  management  of  the  «tf 

against  Jugurtha.     The  Cimbri  defeat  the  md 

Lu  Cassius  Longinus. 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  brought  to  a  doae  bj  ^ 

capture. 
The  Cimbri  defeat  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  and  Cn.]faiiHa 

Maximus. 
Marins's  second  and  third  consulship. 
Marius  in  bis  fourth  consulship  completely  dcAstt  « 

Tentones  near  Aquae  Sextaae. 
Servile  war  in  Sicily. 
FifUi  consulship  of  Marius.     Marius  and  Catolai  ^' 

tho  Cimbri  near  Ycrona.     Agnman  Isir  cub/A  *! 

SatuminuB.  ^ 

Sixth  consulship  of  Marius.  Execution  of  SatorntnV' 

Glancia.     C.  Julius  Caesar  bom,  12tb  of  Jolj-  ^ 

surrection  in  Spain. 
War  with  the  Celtiberians. 
The  Romans  obtain  the  kingdom  of  Cyrcnsica. 
Law  carried  by  Licinius  Crassus  and  Mudut  &*'* 

forbidding  the  Italians  to  exercise  the  privily* 

Roman  citizens. 
SuUa  receives  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  Ae  Ptf**** 

and  restores  Ariobananes  to  the  throne  of  Ciff* 

docia. 
M.  Livius  Drusus  legislates  respecting  the  admhastn^ 

of  justice  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise.    »" 

assassination. 
The  Social  or  Marsic  war. 
L.  Julius  Caesar  carries  a  Iaw  conferring  the  firsDcSflK* 

all  the  Latins. 
The  Marsians  and  Vestinians  defeated  at  Asculnm.  Jf 

franchise  granted  to  all  the  confederate  towniof  lv^ 

and  the  I^tin  franchise  to  the  Tran^wdani. 
The  Utnbrians  and  Etruscans  receive  tho  Romsn  ft*" 

chise.     The  Samnites  alone  continue  the  ^«.  v* 

mencement  of  the  first  war  with  Mithridates.  Sj* 

consul,  marches  to  Rome  and  outlaws  Mariuian^^ 

friends.  ^^ 

Cmnaand  Octavins  consuls.     Civil  war  in  Italy  bet«^ 

the  Marian  and  SuUanian  parties.     Marius retortf* 
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Rome.   Maisacre  of  hit  opponents.    Sulla  carries  on 
the  war  against  Mithridates  in  Greece. 
B6  668        Seventh  consulship  and  death  of  Marius.    Peace  with  the 

Samnites,  who  receive  the  Roman  franchise.  Athens 
taken  by  Sulla.     L.  Valerius  Flaocus  murdered  bj 
Fimbria  in  Asia. 
85  669        Sulla  defeats  Archelaus  at  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenos. 

Negotiations  commenced. 
84  670        Interview  between  Sulla  and  Mithridates.     Peace  con- 

cluded.    Fourth  consulship  and  death  of  Cinna. 
83-81       671-672  Second  war  with  Mithridates. 
»3  671        Sulla  returns  to  Italj.     Civil  war. 

82  672       Sulla  enters  Rome.    First  proscription.    Sulla  appointed 

dictator  for  an  indefinite  period.     Sertorius  goes  to 
Spain. 
81-80       673-674    Legislation  of  Sulla.     Establishment  of  an   oligarchy: 

colonies  founded :  the  Roman  franchise  conferred  on 
10,000  slaves. 
79  675        Sulla  lays  down  the  dicUtorship. 

79-72       675-682   AVar  against  Sertorius  in  Spain :  concluded  in  the  latter 

year  by  his  assassination. 
78  676       Death  of  Sulla.     Disputes  between  Lejndua  and   Co- 

tulus. 
78-67       676-687   War  against  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean. 
77-72       677-682    War  against  the  Thradans. 

76-74       678-680   Attempts  made  to  repeal  various  parts  of  Sulk's  legis- 
lation. 
74-63       680-691    Third  Mithridatic  war. 
7  4  680       Siege  of  Cyzieus  by  Mithridates :  the  town  relieved  by 

Lucullus. 
3-71       681-683  Serrile  war  in  Italy  under  Spartacus :  Terres  propraetor 

in  Sicily. 
72  682       M.  Lucullus  subdues  the  Bessi  and  crosses  the  Danube. 

70  684       Cn.   Pompey  and    M.  Crsssus,   consuls.      SnlWs  laws 

respecting  the  tribunes  and  the  administration  of 
justice  repealed. 
69  685       Lucullus  besieges  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  at  Tigrano- 

certa :  the  city  taken. 
68  686       Tnsnrrection  in  the  army  of  Lucullus. 

67  687       Pompey    invested    for   three    years    with   the  supreme 

command  in  the  Mediterranean.     Brings   the  war 

against  the  pirates  to  a  close.     Crete  subdued  by 

ll  Metellus.     Lucullus  superseded  in  his  command. 

66  688        Pompey  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mithridates, 

whom  he  defeats  on  the  Euphrates;   concludes  a 
peace  with  Tigranes.     Catiline's  first  conspiracy. 
65  689       Caesar  becomes  the  avowed  head  of  the  Marian  party. 

63  691        Cicero  consul:  discovers  and  frustrates  Catiline's  second 

conspiracy.  Death  of  Mithridates:  Pompey  con- 
stitutes Syria  with  Phoenicia  a  Roman  province : 
besieges  and  takes  Jerusalem. 
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62  693      OatiliiM  defeated  and  thin.     Pompej  lands  in  Italy 

Caesar  appointed  praetor. 
61  69S      Pompej  arrives  at  Rome.     Caessr  in  Spain. 

60  694       OaesarretonistoRome.     The  so-called  first  triamTinte. 

59  695       Caesai's  first  consulship ;  carries  an  ^prarian  law.  Receives 

the  proyinces  of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul  and 

Ilijricum  for  five  jears. 
58-50      696-764    Gaesar*s  campaigns  in  Gaul. 
58  696      Cloditts  tribune ;  Cicero  goes  into  exile  and  is  ontlatied. 

57  697       Ciooro  recalled.     Pompej  invested  with  eztraordimrjr 

powers.     Ptolemy  Attletes  king  of  Egypt  comet  to 

Rome. 
55  699       Second  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.    Caenr*i 

administration  of    Chuil  prolonged    for  five  jean. 

Caesar   crosses  the   Rhine   and  lands  in  Britais. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  restored  by  A.  Gabinios.    Cmm 

goes  to  Syria. 
54  700      Second  invasion  of  Britain  by  Caesar.     Crassus  enten 

Mesopotamia. 
53  701       Caesar  again  crosses  the  Rhine.     Death  of  Crsasas,  and 

destruction  of  his  srmy  by  the  Parthians.    Death 

of  Clodius.     Riots  at  Rome. 
52  702       Insurrection  in  Gaul.     Caesar  besieges  Gergovia  snd  takes 

Aleaia  and  Verdngetoriz.     Pomp^  sole  consul  fiir 

five  months. 
51  703      Cicero  appointed  governor  of  Cilida.     Maroellns  prepeset 

measures  hostile  to  Caesar. 
50  704       Caesar  enters  Cisalpine  Gaul :  gives  up  two  legions  at  tbe 

request  of  the  Senate. 
49  705       Commencement  of  the  dvil  war  between  Caessr  and 

Pompey.  Pompey  quits  Italy.  Caesar  goes  to  Sone. 

Campaigns  in  bpoin,  Africa,  &c.     Caesar  dictator  for 

eleven  days. 
48  706       Caesar  fblloii-B  Pompey  into  Greece.     Battle  of  Phafaalw. 

Asssiulnation  of  Pompey.    Alexandrine  war.  Cum 

appointed  dictator  for  a  whole  year.     M.  Anteay 

governs  in  Italy. 
47  707       Phamaoes  defeated  by  Caesar,  who  returns  to  Rome,  le- 

stores  order  there,  and  is  named  dictator  for  another 

year.     Leindus,  master  of  die  horse. 
46  708       African  war.     Defeat  of  the  Pompeians  at  the  battle  of 

Thapsus.     Death. of  Cato,  and  surrender  of  Utios. 

Caesar  reforms  the  calendar. 
45  709       Wsr  against  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain.     Battle  of 

Munda,  and  conclusion  of  the  war.   Caesar  appointed 

consul  for  ten  years,  and  dictator  and  censor  for  life 

AediUi  oarealeB  appointed. 
44  710       Fifth  oonsnlship  of  Caesar ;  he  adopts  his  great  nepheVi 

M.  Octavius :  endeavours  to  obtsin  the  title  of  king; 

is  assassinated  on  the  15th  of  March.  M.  Antony  asd 

Dolabella  consuls.   Octavios  airives  at  lEtome.   P^ 
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pantioiis  for  civil  war.      Antonj  dodared  by  the 

senate  a  public  enemj. 
43  711       Civil 'war  in  the  north  of  Italy  between  Antony  and  the 

•enato.  Octatianus  oonsiil.  The  murderers  of  Caeiar 

outlawed.      Octaviamis,  Antony,  and  Lepidut  form 

the  triumvirate.     The  leoond  proMviption.      Death 

of  Cicero  on  the  7th  of  Deeember.  Ovid  bom. 
42  712      War  in  Greece  between  the  republican  party  and  the 

triumvirs.      Battle  of  Philippi:  death  of  Cassins. 

Second  battle  of  Philippi,  and  death  of   Brutus. 

Distribution  of  lands  among  the  veterans  in  Italy. 
41  713      WarofPemsia.     Antony  in  Asia  and  Egypt. 

40  714       War  i»ith  the  Parthians.    Antony  returns  to  Italy.    War 

between  him  and  Octavinnus.  A  new  alliance  formed 

between  them  at  Brunduaium. 
39  715      Interview  between  the  triumvirs  and  Seztus  Pompeius. 

Antony  goes  to  Athens. 
38  716       War  between  Octavianus  and  Pompeius. 

37  717       Antony  comes  to  Tarentum  with  300  ships.  The  office  of 

the  triumvirs  continued  for  five  years  longer. 
36  718       Pompeius  attacked  in  Sicily,  and  compelled  to  flee  into 

Asia.      Lepidus  ceases  to  be  one  of  the  triumvirs. 

Antony  commences  the  war  against  the  Parthians, 

but  without  success. 
35  719       Pompeius  put  to  death  at  Miletus.     Octavianus  wign 

war  against  the  Japydes  and  Pannonians.     Antony 

rcpudhites  Oetavia. 
34  720      Antony  invades  and  subdues  Armenia.     Octavianus  pro- 

ceeds to  Dalmatia. 
33-32     721-722    Second  and  third  consulships  of  Octavianns,  who  remains 

at  Rome.    War  declared  agunst  Antony  at  the  end 

of  the  latter  year. 
31  723       Battle  of  Actium,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Antony  and 

Cleopatra  is  totally  defeated,  2nd   of  September. 

Octavianus  proceeds  to  the  East 
30  724       War  in  Eg)'pt.     Death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Egypt 

made  a  Roman  province.     Conspiracy  formed  by  M. 

Lepidus,  who  is  arrested  and  put  to  death. 
29  725       Octavianus  returns  to  Rome  and  celebrates  a  threefold 

triumph.     The  Temple  of  Janus  dosed.     End  of  the 

Roman  republic 
27  727       Octavianus  receives  the  titles  of  Auguttua  and  ImpertUor. 

Division  of  the  provinces  between  him   and   the 

Senate.     War  with  the  Dacians. 
27-24     727-730    Augustus  conducts  the  war  in  Spain  against  the  Cantabri. 
25*18     729-741     War  against  the  Alpine  tribes,  who  are  at  length  com- 
pletely subdued. 
24  730      Augustus  formally  exempted  from  all  laws.    Unsuccessful 

expedition  into  Arabia  Felix. 
23  731      Augustus  is  invested  with  the  tribunician  power  for  life. 

Death  of  hb  nephew  Marcellus. 
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22  782      CompirMj  agaiiut  Auguttot  ditco^ered  and  mppnaed. 

Candaoe  invades  Egypt. 
20  784       War  in   Africa.      The   Parthiana    reatoce  the  Rona 

atandarda.     Ambaaaadon  oome  to  AngaatoB  from  the 
Scythiana  and  India. 
19  785      Death  of  YirgiL 

16  738       The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Oennaoa. 

16-18       788-741    Angustus  in  GauL 
12  742       Death  of  Lepidus.     A  ngostus  becomes  pontifamaximu. 

Death  of  Agrippa.     Tiberias  marries  Julia.    Wan 
in  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Germany. 
1 2-9        742-745  Campaigna  of  Druaoa  in  Germany;  hia  death  in  the  latter 

year. 
The  Emperor  Clandioa  bom. 
Tiberius  defeats  the  Germana,  and   transplants  40,000 

of  them  to  the  left  bank  -of  the  Rhine. 
Tiberius  receiTcs  the  tribunidan  power  for  five  yeaniisd 

retirea  to  Rhodea. 
Birth  of  Christ.* 
Cains  Caesar  made  conanl  and  sent  to  Aaia. 


Julia  exiled :  Tiberiua  retnma  to  Rome. 
Tiberius  adopted  by  Augustus.     Death  of  Caius  Cum. 
Tiberius    aaaumes  the  command  on  the  Rhine.    Tbe 
country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser  fenaed 
into  a  provinoo. 
6  759       Preparations  for  war  against  the  MaroomannL     Revolt  of 

the  Pannoniana  and  Dalmatians. 
9  760       Lex  Papia  Poppaea  paaaed. 

7-9        760-762   War  with  them,  and  their  submission  in  the  latter  year. 

8  761       Death  of  Maecenas  and  Horace. 

9  762       Destruction  of  the  Roman  army  under  Varus  by  the 

Cherusd,and  loss  of  the  province  east  of  the  Rhine. 
14  767       Census  held.  Deathof  Augustus  at  Nola,  19th  of  Attgaat 

14-87       767-790   Reign  of  Tiberius. 
14  767       Insurrections  among  the  legions  in  Pannonia  and  on  the 

Rhine. 
14-16       767-769   Campaigns  of  Germanlcus  in  Germany. 
17  770       Oermaiiicus  triumphs  at  Rome,  and    is   sent  bto  the 

East.     Death  of  Ovid. 
19  772       Death  of  Germanicua  near  Antioch.   Campaigns  of  Dnio* 

in  Germany. 
20-81       775-784    Sway  of  Seianus. 

21  774       Subjugation  of  Gallic  insurgents. 

22  775       War  in  Numidia. 

28  776      The  eastra  praeUma  formed  at  Rome.    Drusns  poisoned 

by  Seianus. 
26  779       Tiberius  withdraws  to  the  island  of  Capreae. 

•  Tide  note,  p.  574. 
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28 

781 

29 

782 

SI 

784 

33 

786 

37 

790 

87-41 

790-794 

37 

790 

38 

791 

49 

792 

40 

793 

41 

794 

41-54 

794-807 

41 

794 

42 

795 

43-51 

796-804 

43 

796 

44 

797 

47 

800 

48 

801 

50 

803 

51 

804 

54 

807 

54-68 

807-821 

54-59 

807-812 

54 

807 

56 

809 

58 

811 

60 

813 

61 

814 

6-2 

815 

64 

817 

65 

818 

66 

819 

67 

820 

68 

821 

66-69 

821-822 

Revolt  of  the  Frisians. 

Tiberius's  relatives  banished.    Death  of  his  mother  Livia. 

Fall  and  execution  of  Seiantis. 

Death  of  Agrippina  and  Drusus. 

Tiberius  murdered  bj  Macro,  in  March. 

Rein^  of  Caligula. 

Puts  to  death  many  of  his  own  relatives  and  friends.  The 

emperor  Nero  born. 
Death  of  Drusilla. 
Caligula  goes  into   GauL      A  conspiracy  against  him 

discovered  and  suppressed. 
Sets  out  on  an  expedition  to  Britain. 
Caligula  murdered,  24th  January. 
Reign  of  Claudius.     Wars  with  the  Germans. 
The  emperor  proclaims  an  amnesty. 
A  conspiracy  discovered.     Mauritania  divided  into  two 

provinces. 
War  in  Britain. 
Claudius  in  Britain. 
Death  of  Agrippa.     Judaea  and  Samaria  placed  under 

Roman  governors. 
The   Cheruscans  apply  to  Claudius  for  a  king.     The 

Frisians  subdued. 
Execution  of  Messalina.     Claudius  marries  Agrippina, 

whose  son,  Nero,  he  adopts. 
War  with  the  Parthians.     Colonia  Agrippina  founded. 
Caractacus  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Rome.  The  south- 
eastern part  of  Britain  formed  into  a  proTince. 
Claudius  poisoned,  13th  of  October. 
Reign  of  Nero. 

Nero  governs  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
War  with  the  Parthians  in  Armenia. 
Britannicus  poisoned. 
Tiridates  driven  out  of  Armenia. 
Agrippina,    Nero's    mother,    murdered    by  his    order. 

Complete  subjugation  of  Armenia. 
Insurrection  in  Britain  under  Boadicea. 
The  emperor*s  wife,  Octavia,  banished,  and  soon  after 
wards  murdei«d.  The  Parthians  ^;ain  invade  Armenia^ 
Conflagration  at  Rome.  First  persecution  of  the  Christians 
A  conspiracy  against  Nero  discovered  and  suppressed 

Lucan,  the  poet,  and  Seneca  put  to  death. 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  comes  to  Rome  to  receive  his 

crown  from  the  emperor. 
Nero  goes  to  Greece,  and  enters  the  contests  at  the 
Olympian  games.     Insurrection  of  the  Jews.     Ves- 
pasian appointed  to  the  command  against  them. 
Insurrection  in  Gaul.     Servius  Galba  proclaimed  em- 
peror.    Nero  kills  himself  on  the  9th  of  June. 
Reign  of  Galba.     A.  Yitellius  appointed  to  command  on 
F  f3 
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the  Rhine.    Otho  fomit  a  conapirtcj  agunst  Galla, 
who  is  murdered  in  the  fbciun,  January  a^.  69. 
69  822       Reign  of  Otho.     The  praetotiant  i^ipotat  their  own  com- 

mander. Vitelliut  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
legions  on  the  Rhine.  War  between  Otho  and 
Vitelliut.     Otho  kills  himself  on  the  16th  of  April. 

69  822       Reign  of  Vitellios.     Veqiaaian  proclaimed  emperor  at 

Alexandria.     The  army  of  Yitellias   defeated  at 
Bedriacum.     Rome  taken  and  Yitellias  killed,  on 
the  20th  of  I>eoember. 
69-79       822-882  Reign  of  Vespasian.     Order  and  discipline  restored.     The 

Colosseum  built. 

70  823       Vespasian  arrives  at  Rome.    Jerusalem  taken  by  his  aoa 

Titus.     War  in  Oaul. 
Disturbances  in  Britain.     Agrioola  goes  thither. 
Helvidius  Priscus  put  to  death. 
Agricola  appointed  governor  of  Britain. 
Conspiracy  formed  against  the  emperor,  but  diaoorcred : 

he  dies  on  the  23rd  of  June. 
Reign  of  Titus.     Peace  throughout  the  empire. 
Eruption  of  Veeuvius,  and  destruction  of  UercalaBena, 

Stabiae  and  Pompeii. 
Great  fire  at  Rome  followed  by  a  pestilence. 
Inauguration  of  the  Colosseum.     Death  of  Tltas»  on  the 

13th  of  September. 
Reign  of  Domitian. 

The  emperor  conducts  a  war  against  the  Chatti,  and  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Germanicus.    Areola  defeats  the 

Caledonians  under  Galgacos. 
Agricola  recalled  to  Rome. 
Birth  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
War  against  the  Dadans. 
War  against  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni :     DomitiBB 

defeated  by  them,  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Dadaaa. 
Insurrection  and  defeat  of  L.  Antonins  in  Germany. 
Persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
Conspiracy  formed  by  the  emperor's  wife  and  otboa: 

Domitian  assassinated,  1 8th  of  September. 
Reign  of  Nerra,  who  attempts  to  combine  political  fiwedoa 

and  the  soTereign  power  of  the  monarch. 
The  emperor  adopts  M.  Ulpius  Trajan. 
Death  of  Nerra  on  the  27  th  of  Jannaiy. 
Reign  of  Trajan. 
Trajan  arrives  at  Rome:  first  idea  of  a  public  ayatem  rf 

education. 
War  with  the  Dadans,  who  are  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
War  with  the  Dacians.     Trajan  constructs  a  aton«  brii^ 

over  the  Danube. 
1 05  858       Dada  formed  into  a  Roman  province.     Arabia   Petxaea 

subdued. 
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141 

894 

145 

898 

153 

906 

161 

914 

161-180 

914^33 
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914 

162-166 

915-919 

167 

920 

167-174 

920-927 

169 

922 
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927 

175 

928 

176 

929 

177-180 

930-933 

177 

930 

180 

933 

180-192 

933-945 

182 

935 

184 

937 

War  with  the  Futhians.    AraienU  made  a  Romao  pro- 
vince.    The  cohunma  Trtujana  erected  at  Rome. 
Trajan  subdues  Assyria  and  Parthia. 
Revolt  of  the  Assyrians  and  Parthians. 

Trajan  enters  Arabia ;  while  reluming  to  Rome,  diet  in 

Cilicia  on  the  9th  of  August. 
Reign  of  Hadrian. 

Hin^rian  proclaimod  emperor  at  Antioch.  Renouncea  all 
conquests  east  of  the  Euphrates. 

Hadrian  returns  to  Rome  ;  sets  out  for  Moesia :  a  con- 
spiracy against  him  discoyered :  returns  to  Italy. 
War  against  the  Sarmatae. 

The  emperor  begins  a  journey  through  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  beginning  with  Gaul  and  Germany. 

Goes  to  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  The  emperor  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus  bom. 

Hadrian  retums  to  Rome  :  goes  to  the  east. 

The  emperor  at  Athens. 

Visits  Africa  and  the  east :  retums  to  Athens. 

The  Edietwa  perpetuum  promulgated.  Insurrection  of 
the  Jews  in  Syria. 

The  emperor  adopts  L.  Aelius  Yeras. 

Death  of  Yems:  Hadrian  adopts  Antoninus  Pius;  dies  on 
the  10th  of  July. 

Reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Nearly  unbroken  peace  over 
the  whole  empire :  the  Christians  tolerated  and  pro- 
tected. 

The  Brigantes  defeated  in  Britahi. 

Marriage  of  M.  Aurelius  to  the  emperor's  daughter 
Faustina. 

Conflagrations  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage. 

Death  of  the  emperor  on  the  7th  of  March. 

Reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

Birth  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  L.  Yeras  made  the 
emperor's  colleague. 

War  with  the  Parthkns,  who  are  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace. 

Pestilence  at  Rome. 

War  with  the  northern  tribes. 

The  emperor*s  return  to  Rome.    Death  of  Yeras. 

Gi«at  victory  over  the  Qnadi.  Insurrection  of  Avidius 
Casaius  in  Syria. 

Aurelius  in  the  East. 

Returns  to  Rome :  makes  his  son  Commodus  his  colleague. 

War  with  the  Marcomanni. 

Pervecution  of  the  Christians  in  Gaul. 

Death  of  Aurelius  at  Vienna  on  the  17th  of  March. 

Reign  of  Commodus. 

Conspiracy  formed  against  the  emperor  by  his  sister. 

The  Caledonians  defeated. 
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A.D.  A.U. 

1 86  939      Tbe  legioni  In  Britain  demand  the  depoaitievi  of  Pcrennia. 

189  942      Oleander,  hia  aucMiiaof,  torn  in  pieoea  bj  the  popnlsfee  at 

Rome. 
192  945      Aawination  of  Commodua  on  the  Slat  of  Deeember. 

198  946      The  reign  of  Pertinaz  for  three  montha,  when  be 

•     aasaaainated. 
The  aoTereignty  iM  to  Didina  Salvioa  Jnliannfc 
476  1229      The  overthrow  of  the  Weatem  Empire. 
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86flL  866,  870-^872. 

AcbaiA,  871 :  proTinoe  of,  873:  fifiSL  619 

AcUiiu  GlabriCL  M^  888 

Acrooorinthua,  880,  838 

Aetiom,  batUe  of,  636 

AdherbAl,  406,  406 

Adls,26B 

Adrumetuin,  818,  819 

Aebntiiu,  T.,  109 

AedUes,  plebeian,  118, 1S8, 146,887;  pmtri- 
eUn,  176,  260,  288,  600,  644,  636 

Aedui,  478,  482,  483,  681 
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Aeliua  Catns,  Sex.  386 ;  GaUiu,  637,  666; 
Oraeills,  600 

AemiUua,  Tib.,  181 ;  Mam^l60^168;  L., 
204;  Q^210;  Papxu  Q,  227,  234.  2S6; 
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M.,  440,  441 ;  Paulua,  L.,  (iii.)  487. 
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Aeqnlans,  69,  84,  116,  121,  122,  124—126, 
1H(»— 188,  141,  147,  161,  162,  166^  207, 
209,210 

Aeaculapius,  228,  268 

Aetna,  630 

Aetolians,  8S4-«M,  828—880^  882-<834, 
836 
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Africa,  first  campaiKUS  of  the  Romans  In. 
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Lldnlns,  171, 172, 176. 308 ;  of  C.  Flami- 
nlus,  286,  800;  of  Tib.  Oraochns,  894— 
886,  400;  of  Saturninus,  416;  of  J. 
Cae«iar,  469 
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Amulins,22 
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Anderion,  670 
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Anicius,  L.,  357 
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Antigoneia,  battle  of,  827,  888 
Antloch,  680,  616,  617,  628,  026 
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4fi9 
Antium,  131, 166. 166, 186,  196,  696 
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666 
Antonlnns  Pins,  Emperor,  621,  688—626 
AntoniuB,  M.,  480,  (ii.)  461 ;  G.,  468,  466; 

M.,  (111.)  (triumrlrX  488^  498,  «S,  489, 
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621 ;  L.,  626 ;  Primus,  904 ;  L.,  (n.)  611 
Apollonia,  267,  826,  328,  614 
Apptan  road  and  aqueduct,  890 
Appiua  Herdoniiis,  136 
Appius,  Sp.,  143, 147 
Applus  Norbanus,  L.,  611 
Appuleius  Saturninus,  L^  416,  416 
Appuleius,  L.,  167,  (ii.) 
Apronius,  L.,  681 
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B«ndu,Sl 


Bediliaiia,  1 
Belgirill,. 


o^«A8M 
474^479,  481,  t^V* 


DIOTnll,  4M,  4IH,  4IM^  4ET 

BoDchll^  4IX,  490 
Biwllu^  SU,  SSS,  4!T 
DohBnlt,  870,  SeO,  fiSI 


DOJKfl  UH  DOOKKUeTH.  fHU,  BOB 

Bononu,  Klngdan  nt^tat 
B<m  «r  Byrm,  S87, 388 

»^  «nt  opi. 

BrotairirjSnriii,  84,  88-80,  07—101 
iM:  D.  Jioliu,  Wl,  (II.)  sea  If. 
inlH  «41 ;   D,  481,  SIX,  BIS,  su— 
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Burnii  Aftmnliu,  881,  MS— wr. 
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Gftlpuniiui  Flamma,  C^  S66^  987 ;  PIso, 
L^  866;  his  Uw,  d86 ;  Bestia,  L,  406; 
Bibnlui,  M^  468,  460,  48S,  498;  Ptso, 
L^  (u.)  47a  471 ;  Fiao,  L^  (ui.)  642 ; 
Piao,  L^  (IV.)  607 

CalvMaa,  639 

Gamarina,  866,  987 

Camerinunif  414 

CamUlas.  M.  Furias,  153—167,  161,  168, 
164— 166»  178—176^  178:  L.Fuziiu,  184, 
186,196^201 

Campania,  428, 438 

CampanUna,  187—191, 194,  196,  800^  906, 
818,  816»  884,  868,  806^  800, 420 

Campanian  iegion,  288,  240 

Campi  Raudii,  battte  of;  413 

Caiidaee,665 

Canidius,686 

Gannae,  batfle  of;  806)  806 

Oantabrl,  664^  666 

Gannleina,  C^  148 

Capitol,  189,  186,  160^  161,  604,  606)  607, 
609 

CapltoUno  HUl,  88,  61,  88 

Cappadoda,  418,  424)  439,  464^  466^  4fi0, 
660 

Gapreae,  683,  684 

Guiua,  188^  191,  198,  194,  196,  800^  906, 
806—811, 469,  600 

Caractacus,  693)  694 

Carbo,  G,  433 

Carnatea,482 

Carrfaae,486 

Carthage,  first  treatf  with,  101, 108, 185; 
embassy  ficom,  190;  alliance  with,  236; 
in  possession  of  Siolly,  236,  837 ;  causes 
of  the  first  war  with,  241,  2S&-261 ;  its 
resources  compared  with  those  of  Bome, 
961,  862;  first  war  with,  861  —  880; 
iSunine  and  pestilence  at,  869;  peace 
with,  880;  Intestine  war  at,  884,  886; 
oanses  of  the  second  war  with,  286, 
886 ;  embassies  to,  298,  894 ;  second  war 
with,  296-^320;  consequences  of  it,  320 
—823,  832,  864 ;  causes  of  the  third  war 
with,  362—366;  third  war  with,  866- 
869;  623 

Carthage,  New.  292,  288, 896)  813)  316 

Cartiudo,  876,  277 

Gartismandua,  093 

Carvilina,  Sp,  216,  280^ 

Caeca,  608 

Caailinnm,  804 

Casinam,304 

Gassius,  Sp.,  116)  118, 182, 198;  Longlnus, 
L.,  411,  416;  C^  448;  Longinus,  C., 
466)  606,  607,  612,  617-«19,  691—628 ; 
<l,  488;  GbttArea,  668 

Caastyelaunus,  481 

CatUtne,  484, 468—466 

GatO)  M.  Pordus,  834,  886)  840,  848-M6l 
848,  849,  861,  86^-864,  866)  376 ;  (ii.) 
448)  466)  466,  479—474,  480^  481,  486, 
491,  499,  600^  606 

Gatnalda,  080,  661 

CatnlliM,  C.  Valerins,  640 

Gatnlua,  Q^  Latatiua,  434,  440  461, 467 


Caadine  Forks,  iMttle  at,  908 
CeltiberUns,S89,  861,  874,  878L  88L  41^ 
444,446,608  »-»-»-»        r 

Censors,  148, 197, 260^  887, 648)  644 

Census,  78 

Cestius  GaUns,  601 

CethegnB,464 

Chaeronea,  battle  oL  496 

Chalcedon,  464 

Chalcis,  380,  383)  834^  879L  496 

Chatti,  666-670, 679, 610, 611 

Chanci,689 

Chenisd,  66&-671, 679,  689 

Chosroes,  616,  618 

Christians,  097.  619,  696)  629  640,  641 

Chrypogonus,  437 

Cicero,  M.  TnlUas,  437,  448)  444. 467, 461, 
462-466,  468—478,  476,  488.  490l  407, 
610,  613—616,  616-620,  6^.  660;  Q., 
470, 481,  482, 619,  620,  M.,  (n.)  620 

Cilicla,  460, 468,  469,  478w  696 

Clmber,  Tillius,  606 

Cimbri,  410—414 

Cincinnatns,  L.QainctiaB,  189,  188,  186 
150;  T.Quinctius,  16&  191 

Cincius  Allmentos,  M.  his  law,  866 

Cineas,  981,  288.  236 

Clnna,  L.  Cornelins,  426, 429—438 

Cinna,  Cn.  Cornelius,  6^ 

Ciroeii,  120 

Circus  Maximns,  66 

Classes,  as  arranged  by  Serrius,  78-  -79 

Clastidlnm,  battte  of,  290 

CUndins,  App.,  107,  113—116,  194,  (n.) 
179,  (in.)  213— 216,  (iy.)  the  Blind,  219— 
221, 983 ;  Reglllensis,  129, 180, 186)  141— 
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260;  Pulcher,  P.,  276,  976;  Nero,  G. 
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466,  468,  470;  MaroeUus,  M.,  (n.)  486; 
Maroellus,  C,  487 ;  Emperor,  669—684, 
684,640;  CivlUs,  607 

Cleander,  681 

Cleon,879 

Cleopatra,  496)  496,  624,  696)  689,  688 
636—637 

ClodiuB,  P.  466,  470—479,  474,  466 

Cloelia,  104, 106 

Cloelius,  GraochuS)  132, 188 

Clullins,  C,  46 

Clnpea,  268,  270, 971 

Clusiom,  109, 106)  168)  168,  916)  289,  801 

Coeoelns,L.,627 

Codes,  Horattus,  108 

Coinage,  889 

Colchis,  468 

Collatia,  86-87 

CoUatinus,  L,.  Tarqninina,  86—86)  07 

Colonia,  Agrippina  ^Cologne),  096, 614 

Colonies  fbnnded,  119;  constitutioa  of, 
242—244;  820^  402,  421,  422,  436)  468, 
469,506,624 

Colosseum,  606,  608, 640 

Comintns,  Pontius,  161 

Commerce  of  the  Bomans,  254,  381,  860, 
646)634)638 
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Qemunlciu,  870,  671,  674,  MS— 080,  SO, 

QlMehM,  Tib.  8oBip.  8TT,  881—807  ( CiiM, 
BUB^,  888,  80:^  39S— 404 


fttauitJW,  691,  BBS 

Fnftu  Odulau,  ST' 
FulT!m4e3;(irlh' 


Antoo j),  fiio,  eat 

;   Ber,  WOi  Q, 
IT,  M,  BI*;  FUo- 


FbItIdl   Co,  M^  sib 

SlDiH,  388;  NoMlb 
'  cm,  H,  807,  WO,  403 
PoDdtnliu,  C,  178 
FDDdl,l«S,  190 
Fniioi.  U,  8S0 


a  KtTwmt,  A,  ««,  481, 470^  471,  4 
Gmdel.  311,  818 


llH,  Enpcnr,  (K 
ICDUi.  cUudliu, 


OiaiU,  CInlpliu,  T,  II 

««.  <e9.sis 

Cull  la,  TiuHlplnii.  a 


e,8B:L89S- 


B70-87il ;  m  wtlb 


M%i,lS 


u  <<  on  tbe  BmuUiSU— 


Limur,  Empenr,  «e— 831, 884^M0 


Heimieum.  CniH,  Uuln  •)(  171 

BsriDDdonu,  140 

HflnUcwu,  lli,  16^  170— im,  101,  a 

niiiriiu,48e 

niempHl,  406,  408 
ll1en>,M8-aei.*7l,  810 

Hlrtlni,  A,  471^  616,  816^  680 


CDriaUl,  l^eend  of  the,  40,47 


RoiUbcIu  a,  SM  (" 
U«ldiu,  Cb,  603 


866  IKDKX. 


L«ih1  c^  DDWiiiend  na 
IBS,  tM,  Wl,  4IS 


IU||I1a|^  SB,  m,  Ml,  47IIy  tf  I,  W^  (U 

ImMnlom,  bUOt  0^  m 

■■dlu^He,884 

]aAlblUi,S36 

Ihrmuh,  ns,  no,  sn 


«,  Ml,  fn,  n%  an,  US,  soe,  <is 


Ji|]naiTi.u  bin,  Bl,  109,  IM,  ITT 

Jmiiiu  or  DUnoa,  II;  Tniiipla  of;  dond, 

JkprJieJi,  BM 

jHouieiDj  ue,  iss,  AM,  Boi. 'H  KT,  ew 

Jen,  «01,  OM,  607,  SW 

jDbi>,4MjM.Ma 

Jwnflu,  ffrS,  405 — 400 
J^  (C*«u'l  dH|thUr\  ITD,  484,  48fi; 
(■Unchlu  of  Aoguilmi  Mi,  873;  (Iwr 

jBlluC^IM;  Jullu,C,  lESlCnoHir,] 
411, U9i  Cuiu,  C^  4911;  NortiuiB,' 


JulnndaHa  aTtlH  Rnmuu 
JllMln,  SDUCU  0^  441,  474,  M 

Jonnttn)  Thilu,  P,  aw 


Knnw,  dseticM  of;  se^  4ft,  60,  C7 1  mboK  >he 
§7 ;  period  durinc  'hlih  Ifaey  ruled,  B 


Iiurenn,  tO,  BK,  «tl, 

LhIIu,  c,  sis,  sit,  n^  sm  ;  q,  s 


lV*a,S4*B«7.« 


lellu  uu)  Fuan.  sea;   Vuujui  uJ 
Ondilu,38e;  JnlUn,  4n:  P^>  Pay- 

_,(«lati,«St 

LSKlilill«iorLielaliii,lTl--ITT;  ef  BdU, 
43E— lar;  uT  CUHT,  Got;  oCAi^mMb^ 

Leatulni,  404 :  OirtoUnis,  BSB 

Lepldiu,  K.  (TiiuiDTlr),  49*.  SOO,  sr^ 
Ml— SIS,  GlB—fiia,  SM,  BX7,  KE»~CBI, 
»«;M.(.0.!».jTj^u..).efc 

laampelri,  bltUe  0^  371 

LltMry,  public,  Mft  SIS 

>3M;  t-uallm 


SlUL  SI 

irrlieeimviTl- 


-,  — .    P,  (.1 

Cnnu,  1^404,  41>;  I4c 
If  iHduinL  rtn,  604,  OQb 

Llgnrl^su^Sm 
I.l^lUni,  8,  9BIV  SST 
irrli4eiua,17»-ITR,  SM 


LtcuRa,Iiei 

LoUlna,  S40;  M,  BM;  tJlUcoe,  «M 


.iiceiH,  the  tliird  tribe,  4S,  4^  a\  H 

!.iic1ui  QuIetnH,  fll^  SIB 

-on™iU,Bfc88 

.umaiil,  W  87,  101;   OfWU,  43)^    «M; 

■'l!,'4454»— 4S7,4io 
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LnemiiOL  5&  07 

Lnaliaiii  A,  ^6^  878, 606 

Liuiteiiljuus  881,  444L  44ft,  468 

Latotiaa  Catuliu,  Cf-  S79:  CAtolna,  Q^ 

412,413,430 
Lotia,878 

Loziixy  of  the  Romaiuiy  65S,  687 
LyrimWthU,  881, 884 


Macsdoxu,  818,  8S4,  833,  884,  866,  8i$7, 
808,  860,  870,  881,  400,  425,  428^  460, 
400,  468,  471,  618, 618,  621,  682,  670 

Macedonian  irar,  fini,  825,  828:  aeoood, 
887--8S8 ;  tUrd,  368-^7 

Maero,  684,  665, 687 

MaecenaiL  687, 564, 667, 666^  663, 674 

Haelina,  8p^  160^  161 

Jfaenioa,  L^  177 ;  C.  186 

Magneda,  battle  of;  835 

Mago^8l4816 

Mamertlnefl,  238,  887,  240,  858-260 

HamUiua,  Oetayiufl,  107, 108 

Manelnna,  L^  868 

ManUlas,  IT^  864 ;  C^  467 

]Canlin&  M^  161,  167—160;  P,  174;  L^ 
178;  Toiqaatua,  T,  180,  188,  198;  Cn^ 
182;  L,  267, 268;  vuIm.  L.,  274;  Toi^ 
qnatoa,  T^  (n.)  806;  vnlao,  Cn.,  886^ 
887;  Jlaxlmaa,  H,  411 

Maroellas,  M.,  673 

Marda,  680, 631 

Mareiai,  Bntiliu,  C,  176,  182,  188,  101 ; 
C,  207,  208;  ll,  812,  818;  CenBorinua, 
L^  864;  Phillppiu,  L,  420;  Tnrbo, 
618 

If  areomannl,  611,  626—689 

Marina,  0,  406^  400^  418-416,  421>-428, 
426,  42&  420—481,  467;  (the  jrounger) 

Maroboduoa,  67(X  680 

Marriage^  law  of,  146, 148, 107,  662 

Maxaiana,  207, 210, 420— 422L  678»  608 

Manle  war,  41»— 428 

Martha,  408 

Martial,  680 

Marinima,  812, 814, 817—820, 860-866 

MaasiUa,  207,  296, 401 

Maniltania,  446. 608,  618, 684 

Medical  art  of  the  Bomana,  840 

MegilopoUa,  872 

Megara  (Snborb  of  CarthageX  867 

Memmlua,  C,  406L  407,  416 

Menapii,  479 

Menenlna  Agrippa,  116;  T,  126^  127 

MeDodonu,  628,  620 

Meaopotamia,  485,  616, 618^  626 

MeaeaU  Conrinna,  628 

Meanlina  Valeria,  600, 601 ;  Statilia,  608 

Mtifturtant,  280 

Metanma,  batUe  of  the,  814 

Metellaa  h.  Caedlina,  27&  278;  Q. 
Caadllua,  870l  871,  8n;  Q.  Caedlhia, 
406,  407,  4M^  416;  L,  405;  Plua 
a«  4tt.  ^  446;  Nepoa,  465;  Celer,  Q^ 
408;    CaedUQ%   Q,   472;    Sdpio^  Q., 


486,  486;  400,  601 ;  L.  Craticai.  461— 

468;  L.  480, 481 
Mettiua  Pnifetiua,  40—48 
Metnlnm,684 
Mecentiiu,  14 
Micipaa,  866;  406^  406 
MilitarT  BjBtem  of  the  Romaiie,  800 
Milo,  230;  280, 474,  475 
Mlnndna,  L.  132,  188,  160,  161 ;  M^  802, 

804;  M.  (II.)  400 
Mintomae,  battle  of;  105 ;  206^  496 
Mlaennni,660 
Mithrldatea,  881,  428—426;  481,  488^  480 

446^464—468 
ModeDa,888 
Moesia.  664, 611, 617, 618 
Moloeelana,  868 

Morals  of  the  Komana,  668,  668, 662, 668 
Morini,  479 
Mudua,  Scaerola,  106, 104:  ScaeTola,  P., 

804 ;  Q.,  417,  410 ;  ScaeTola,  (ii.)  488 
MmnmiuaJLh,  872, 878 
Monatina  Plaaciia,  L,  666 
Mnnda,  battle  of.  608 
Mnrena,  L.,  480 ;  A.,  668 
Mntlna,201,616 

mg--Aat  ■^^tj.  i,,— J,     ^^A 

MyuunniniiDt  ho 

M 

Nabib,  881. 888 

Maeyins,  Cn.,  846 

Narbo  Mardua,  808 

Navy,  RoAao,  262, 821,  800,  660 

Meapoila,200 

NepheriB,  867 

Neratiua  Priacoa.  617 

Nero,  Tib.  Claudiiu,  626^  672 

Nero,  Bmporar,  601, 606-601,  640 

Nenra,  Empoor,  618,  614 

NerTll,470 

Nicopolia,  686 

Nloomedea,  424, 464 

Nioomedla,  466 

NiBlUa,  486,  616,  617 

Noh^  90O,  206, 808;  809,  426,  420,  449,  675 

NonioB,  A.,  416 

Noricum,  410,  412 

Noma  PoinplUu8|80— 46 

Nnmantia,  876—878 

Nnmidta,  821, 862,  601 

Nnmlaiua,  106 

NuDiitor,22 

Njrmphidina  Bablnoa,  600 


OcBiaxA,  66 

Octaria,  627,  528;  620;  638;  684,  678^  (ii.) 
606,697 

OcUvlua,  Cn.  866;  M.,  806;  Cn.  (uX 
426,  427,  4M,  480;  M.  (or  OeUylannsi 
606, 614-688;  664,  666  (vid*  Augnatna) 

Odoaoer,  638 

Ognlninia,  Cn«  222 

Opimina,  Li^m, 406, 404, 406 

Ope.  12 

Oratoiy  of  the  Romaiia,  848;  848, 660 
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OrehooMiKMf  battle  <<  4S8 

Orestes,  L-ae9 

OrestUoi,  880 

Orgetotiz,  477 

OTXMles,4d6 

08Ga,446»U7 

Oaeans  or  Opleens,  6L  9 

OstU,  61,  460,  506,  682 

OtaciUiM,  M\  261 

Otbo,  Emperor,  6e&  601— -608 

Ovid,  648 


Pacdtius,  M,  847, 860 

Psetiu  Thrues,  606»  619 

PaUepolls,  900 

Paletloe  hill,  84»  86»  81 

P»]Atiajn,19 

pAl1afl,6ei 

PandataiU,  673»  607 

Puidl<m,666 

Pannonia,  667.  670,  676,  618;  627 

Panormns,  272;  battle  of,  278 

Paiua,  G.  Vlblos,  616, 616 

Pantheon,  666 

Paplnins  Statins,  688 

Papiriiu,  M.,  100;  Crsssos,  L^  194^  196; 

Cursor,  L^  201,  204,  207,  216,  217,  239 ; 

Carbo,  C^  898,  404,  428;   Carbg,  Cn^ 

410,  429,  482—434,  436 
Papius  Mntilns,  C,  421,  422 
Paraetonium,  687 
Parma,  SSB  • 

Parthamastrls,  616 
Parthamaspates,  617, 618 
ParthUns,  418,  466,  456»  475, 486,  60S,  607, 

626—628,  632,  665,  666»  680,  692,  600, 

61&-618;  624,  63(3 
Patriolan  order,  148;  166;  167,  17&  17& 

198, 197,  219,  222,  884 
Pedlas,  Q.,  617,  618 
Pedum.  196 
Pelssgians,  7, 16 

Pelignians,  191,  207,  210,  420,  422 
Pelusium,  859,  637 
Pentrlans,  218 
Perennis,  630 

Pergamns,  324.  880;  881,  431 
Perpema,  M.,  881, 441, 446,  447 
Perseus,  864— 866 
Penins,639 
Pertinaz,  681 
Pemsia,  625 
PctlUns,  Cerialls,  007 
Petrolus,  M.,  466,  490,  491.  499,  600 
Petronins,  C,  666;  TurpiUan^  001 ;  Ar- 
biter, 688 
Phacdrus,689 
Pfaameas,  866 
Pharasmanes,  620 
Phamsoes,  468,  460.  496 
PharBaIu^  battle  ot  494 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  291,  326-329,  834, 

868,  854 ;  (a  pretended  son  of  Perseus), 

866,869,370 
Phlllppl,  batUes  of,  522.  628 
Philoeophjr  among  the  Bomans,  660 


Fhoeidda,  889, 460 

Phzaates,  466,  6S2, 666^  874 

Phrygia,881 

Pbytoon,  869, 880 

Ploentianv212,  240 

Ploenmn,  308, 422 

Ptraena,  427, 428 

Piratea,  war  aghast,  450— 46S 

Plao,  Cn^  660;  Lidnianiis, 6ttt 

Plaoentia,  291,  290,  800;  814,  SS7 

Plandns,472 

Plaatios,  C,  181.  219;  SUtwou.  M,  423; 
SilTanns,  A.,  603 

Plantna,  M.  Aceius,  847 

PlaTS.  vhen  first  perfonned  at  Booe,  ITS 

Plebetan  order,  87,  61 — 54,  62,  70 — T^  8Q, 
100,  101,  110—120;  1S4.  125i,  ISS,  154— 
187,  143,  144,  lOS;  167,  189,  171—171; 
197, 198,  222,  224k  247,  948;  9BA 

Plemlnius,  Q.,  817 

Plocina,  616,  617 

Plotius,  L.,  660 

Po,  rirer,  290^  298-800 

POeteUus,  C,  176;  180 

PoIyUus,  844,  848;  866,  886;  378L  983 

Pompeii,  609 

Pompelns,  Q.,  877, 896 ;  Strabo,  C7a^  42% 
428;  Ruftis.  Q.,  427;  Magnna,  Cil,  427, 
429,  480;  488,  486,  488;  441—458,  46fr- 
475,  484-486;  Seztns,  4SMS,  601-<fiOS; 
619,UL  688-681;  Cn.  (tha  ywmger]; 

Pomponius,  M.,  178 

Pomptlne  Harsbea,  606 

PonttO,  4Q,  176,  221,  222,  436;  6S6 

Pontius,  C,  208;  904, 217,  918;  Tdeainos, 

433,484 
Pontns,  881,  424,  465-407,  488 
PopUUus,  Laenas,  M.,  184;  Laanaa.  330: 

(n.)>  619 
Poppaea,  SaUna,  698—608 
PoTsenna,  102—107 
Postamius,  A..  100, 114;  Tabertna,  A- 168; 

Sp.,  208,  228;    L.,  216^  918;    Q^  380; 

Albimis,  Sp.,  407 
Postiimus  C<NnInius,  119 
Pracneste,  100, 166, 197, 284,  438;  4M 
Prsetor  176,  197,  949,  281,  283,  886;  43& 

600,^42,646,686,636 
Praetorian  oohorts,  560^  688, 680    801,  SOOL 

609,  60O-604,  618,  614,  631,  688 
Priests,  Roman,  48,  416 
Privemnm,  182, 199 
Prooonsnls,  660 

Proeulns  Vlivinius,  122  % 

Propertius,  649 

Proscription,  first,  434;  seeond,  518— JSBO 
Provinoes,  how  goTemiisd.  281,  9SL  401. 

469,  542,  548,  545, 680, 681 
Prusiaa,  839,  854. 800 
Ptolemaeus  Philadelphua,  267,  277,839; 

Epiphanes,  828;  Philometor,  389,  860; 

Apion,   418;    King  of    Cypraa,    479; 

Anletes,  478:  Dioajrsus,  486^  488 
Pablioola,  P.Valerina,  86;  98--1QS,  107 
PnblUins  Phllo,  Q.  176, 196,  lOTTtOO 
Pydna,  batUes  of,  866^  870 


<jc.i«,sii,«ftaas,(ia 

qalncUiu,  T,  l39,  Kua 


RagtlliH,  biBle  at  Like.  IK  UB 
RhduSS— SB 


PjlKua.  00 ;  ufl  ^  I 

of,  81,  M;  and  oT, 


their  dlTlakm  Inlo  Inki,  eviai!  (Dd 
jjl^M,  SB;  IMr  nUg\aa.  ta,  IS- 

riat,ea,l»;  Inio  elaMi,7B^:  Uielr 
maditloii  DDdtr  iha  klnn  M,  w,  >»! 
■t  the  doie  of  tba  Uilid  Sunnlu  war 
lt3,2M;  tbekr  polLcf  Bowudif  eobqiierM 
Mitc^  HI;  tbelr  moda  of  KdiiR  pm- 
Tlmu  lo  tba  bn  l^lnl«  VKT,  M,  !sa ; 
nan  tba  Oneki,  IBB;  thalr  nwmlily 
udmuDeniflerllHinn  wlthPh<lls 

Uuniun  Bt  tba  luu  aootb,  S4&-3S0; 

dmneittc'  DODdltlm  (i(  301,  WIi  monti 
oC  Ul,  SA3.  U£  MS,  S3T 

■B'  n~(..inciuMirdin.M— e3;unilor 


pt«T  of  Ita  fiuDdatica,  QO 

nuiie.81)  tu  powgr  Hoflblad  br  tba  taU 
of  Alin,48;  111  popaUdon  utd  «Kl«n( 
]Dcn4Hd  by  Annu,  61 ;  and  br  Tarqal- 
Dlu,  M,  aO;  IbnlHed  1»  T*n|nlnlna  and 
Btpjliu, »,  «1, 71 ;  dmdod  t^  SerrliB 
Into  rbor  dlalilcbi,  71 ;  Iti  oirfr  chnno- 

menl  ik  toa  npubllo,  lOS;  bealafcd, 
108  i  takaD  by  PorHnna,  lOA ;  rkmin«  aL 
lieibaalege^lM:  psMlkiHa  at,  l»— 

l«o|  n-(ali«iV(^"^"°>TlB>;nlintlt, 
ie4;p1a(iiaat,I78;liuurTe«1onal,IBa; 

S Mania  and  hmlna  at,  117,  SVLW-. 
Dtta  of  Ita  amfdn  at  tlia  bagloDlng  of 


Muhu  and  Clnu,~di9, 4! 
tbeHiinofC>dl1iia,dei. 


f,«lli  taalen/^ 
n^UOlHUaotlB 
,d81.*Mia«»otot 

IO[iIkdl(lail,MI,6t4. 

barte«D  ngUma  I17 
Angnatna,  HO :  gnat  nmllacralloiu  aL 
SK.  V0-.  paatlloiwa  al,  t^;  nnanl 
rmav of;  imdaT Ibe ampantiLnS— 4U 
ADDlna,  w — 88;  Auguatulu,  6B8 


SuJi^  Ma,  isG,  ua,  KO,  MI,  age,  tt^ 

BuoiU,  <I^  «W,  01^  «s 
gunmn,  UB,  IM;  KH 

adpla,  Cn.ConKlIu,  Mt,>n;  L.Conw- 
HUL  t8t>:  F.Conialliu,  W7— MO,  311, 
SH:  Cii.Con»U<u  (ii.)  VS.  311,  MS; 
Afcieun  tt*iar,  m,  il%  SI3;  SIS— 
310,  SN,  >%  M>:   t'  ComellM  (it.) 


BM,  BM,  CSS,  IW,  B1&  e)L  636 
SMKHH^  lU,  IBB,  IM,  StT 


Btiwp^US 

BitTe^  3ci,  BSB. «»,  43^  uj—*m,  BSr 

°-'" 'bm  finl  paM,  uii  K(i:  Ian- 


SBlrinm.mwi'''''"*'     "  ™' 
Syphu.  SIS,  SI6— SIS,  8W 


BttIk,  saa.  sss,  sua, 
«T4,  ta^  M^  Bia,  u.., .«« 
aao,  Ml,  tiJii,mt,aa,Vf 


tie,4at,m.*a, 


TudDiM,  007.  MO 
Tunnii  (Thunn),  «1,  B 
Tuuqnll,  B7,  SI,  M,  iM 
TuFfntmii,   IW,  0)0^  Ua 

S6S4  30O,  an,  W 


-lioTBmnu,  8 


rurenlini  Virm,   C,  SOG,    300,    P.,   a 
VMzn.  K^  <S1 ;  VuTD,  MS 

rcuunH,  4l<^  Mt—4H 


r.  B«T— STB,    BTT—aM, 


"°-f'-r~'"cr"l  '"l^T^StiimEi. 
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THmnus.B49 

Tibor,  180,  161, 188, 197 

Ticlnua,  batUe  of  the,  890 

Tifato.  Monnt,  188 

Tlgelliniu,  C97,  009,  608 

Tigranet,  406,  4fi6,  468^  tfO,  666»  60O 

Tignmooerta.  406.  600 

TigrU,616 

Tlgnrlni,  410^  477 

Tlridatea,  666,  fiOfi^  600 

Titianus,  606 

Tides  or  TittoiiUB,  88 

Tltiiu.690 

TitnB  Tatina,  S7,  88;  Emperor,  608,  604, 
606-409 

Tolooa,  411 

ToIumnioB,  161, 168 

Tn^an,  Emperor,  618—617,  684,  637 

TTan8piidanL4i8 

Trasimenoa  Lake,  battle  of,  801 

Treawm,  high,  661,  6^  610 

Trebia,  batUe  of  the,  299,  800 

Treboniiu,  C^  474,  484,  481 

Tremellina,  L^  870 

Trevlri,  481,  482,  681,  607 

Triaritts,  C-  466 

Triballi,  400 

Tribes,  88,  48,  63,  78,  144,  146,  167,  161, 
196,  210^  423,  426,  429 

Tribnnes  of  the  people,  first  appointment, 
powers,  nxmibers,  &o.  of,  116—118,  123, 
187 ;  powers  of,  enlarged,  12&  129 ;  num- 
ber and  power  nl,  increased,  136,  137 ; 
supposed  abolition  of,  189;  suspended, 
141 ;  patrician,  147 :  their  Ainctions,  249 ; 
their  character  after  the  third  Punic 
war,  883,  436,  641 

Tribunes,  consular,  148, 148, 161, 168, 106, 
172—174 

Tribunes,  military,  179 

Tribute,  889 

Triumvirate,  formed,  617;  second  arrange- 
ment (^  627 

Tr7phon,414 

Timia,  (wife  of  Taiqulnius),  68^  70,  87 

Tumus,  14 

U 


L.  (ii.X  829;  Falto,  Q^  279;  M^  861 
Laerinus,  M\  811, 326 ;  Flaocus,  L,  431, 
486;  Q^ 482;  Messala,  M, 667 ;  Flaocus, 


Usn,  48(X  482,  603 

Ulpins  MarocIIns,  638 

Umbrians,  7,  8^  807,  811—213,  316^  480, 

488 
UnelU,  479 

Uslpetes,  479,  480,  666,  667 
Utics,  886,  817,  318;  864,  868, 490,  600 


Vaoimo,  Lake,  battle  oi;  887 
Talentia,  876 

Yalerins,  M^  116:  P   188;  L^  148,  146, 
147;  Corrus,  M^  184,  186.  186—102; 


Varins,  Q^  480 

Varro,  M.  Terentins,  660,  661 

Yaras,  P.  Qttintlllus,  671, 679 

Vatinius,  Q^  470 

Veii,  29, 104, 126-127. 161— 166^  168^  164 

Velia,100 

Velltrae,  116, 166, 106. 178^  197 

Velleius  Paterculus,  640 

Veneti.  479 

Ventidius,  P^  687 

Yerdngetorix,  488,  488 

Yerglttlns  Bnnis,  609 

Verres,  C,  461,  646^  661 

Yenis,  L.  Aelius,  681 ;  L.  Commodns,  021, 

626-627 

Yespasian,  Emperor,  803,  601,  004,  606, 
510 

Yestinians,  420,  488 

Yesuyius,  Mount,  448,  600 

Yeturius,  T^  20O 

Yctus,  L^  600 

Yillitts  Tappulna,  888 

Yiminal  hill,  67 

Yinicius,  M^  669 

YirgiU  619,  666 

Yirglnia,  142 

Yirginins,  A.,  127, 184;  L.,  148, 148 

Yiriathus,  376,  .976 

Yiridomams,  890 

Yitellius,  Emperor,  60^-004 

Yolero,  Publillus.  187—130 

Yologeses,  600;  (iii.X  626 

Yolsdans,  82, 113—116, 119—18%  114. 186, 

130-132, 147, 161—168, 166»  186»  186 
Yolsinil,  841,  266 

Yolumniufi,  L^  206^  818—816 ;  P.,  661 
YononeB|660 

W 

Wealth,  how  soqulred  by,  and  its  effects 
upon  the  Romans,  321, 842,  343, 866,  360l 
360,  888 ;  causes  of  the  aoeumulation  of, 
891 

Weser,  Hirer,  668^  669, 679 

Wight.  Isle  o^  608 


XAMTmrrus,  870 


Ybas,  regulation  of  by  Muma,  40 


Zaka,  batUe  of,  319 
Zarmlaegcthusa,  616 
Stela,  battle  o^  496 
Zeno,6e0 
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AccsMSl,  252 
AooensI  yeUtl,  76 
Addictna,  112 
Aedilea  oereAleiir  64i 
Aermrinm,  661 
Aeii  equestre,  77 
Ager  publicuB,  62 
Ager  Romamu,  72 
Aiies,251 

AMidoi  or  loeapletea,  74 
Augoatna,  666,  «>• 


BBnTU8,8B 


Cahkxab,  41,  n. 

Campufl  MarauH,  90 

Castn  pnetoriA,  660 

Castra  stativa,  660 

Centesima  reram  Tenaliam,  662 

CentamvlTl,  886 

Centuiiae  or  BoAragiai  74 

CiTita8,243 

Clritates,  foederatae,  et  libene,  281 

Clientes,  36,  «l  ta. 

ClypeiTui 

Comitia   tributa,  72,  76,   1S8»    146^   146; 

222,248,486 
ComitU  eurtata,  76, 08,  94»  118, 128, 124^ 

128,107,248 
Comttia  oentnrUta,  75—79,  94,  118,  124, 

128, 146, 146, 197,  222,  248^  400,  541 
Comitia  calata,  08,  n. 
Comitlum,  28 
Condones,  08,  n. 
Connubiam,  26^  n. 
Conslstoriam  prlndpifl,  622 
ConBtitntiionoa  prlndpia,  685 
ConattI,96»  n. 
Cooptatio,  437 
Cornldnea  ct  taUdnea.  76 
Crimen  mi^estetia,  661 
Curiae,  34.  91 
Curio,  curio  Mazimua,  84 
Cnatoa  or  praefeetiiB  urbia,  01 


D 


DBcniAS,282 
I>ecreta,685 
Deeumae,  866,  «*. 


DeditltU,246 
Delatorea,  668 
Diee  fkati  et  ne&sti,  2S1 
Dnomviri  navalea,  258 


Edicta,  6B5 

Edictom  nerpetnum,  GSO;  622, 

Equna  publiona,  77 


Fabbi,  76 
Fa8oe8,01 
Fedalea,  48 
Feriae  Latinae,  81 
Flacaa,&61 
Flaminea,40 
Foenoa  nndaitmn, 
177 


end  aeroimwlaiiaB, 


Osimfl,  Mv  ^  *^' 


HiBSBirACULA,  168 
Hiatriones,  256 


ILLTTBTBBS  OT  OpttmatB!!,  384 

Imbrioea,  265 
Imperimn,  01, 101, 281 
Ineobatio.  268 
Inanla  Tiberina,  90 
IntexTex,80 
Italia,  6 


JUDICBS,! 

Jopiter  Btator,  27 

Joa  trlum  liberomm,  662 


liATirUMDIA,  646 

Latium  Tetna  or  antiqamn,  10 

Latimn  novum  or  adjectnm,  10 

Lectiatemia,  178 

LegatI  Caeaaria  or  Aognatl,  661 

Lex  de  ambito,  176 

Lingua  nistica  or  ruatidtas,  547 

Literati  or  Ubrarli.  548 

Laoerea,  88 


*  a.  in  thia  Hat  atanda  for  note. 
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'  taigidor 


Lodi 

LiidloiwSy  S66 
LoitntlOL  ?&  a. 
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BOBUloL  oB 


MAowrsB  voftvu,  106;  u. 
Magigter  Midtimi,  lOe^  • 
Mandata,686 
Miiiidii%  16^  a, 
MunSolpui  omI  iBiiiilclpfl% 


NszDB  or  nexn  Tinetai^  119 
Noetamorain  Tigniun  eoliortaii  644 
Nomen  Ladnmn,  M4 
Note  c&DUOtiM^  HO 
NoteiU  or  atftlM^  M9 
Novl  bomiiMi^  8M 


OMCOMtf  884 
OptimatM^Sei 


Pasdaoooi  or  enttodM,  fi68 
Patrea  in^|oram  genttom,  84, 81, 68 
Patres  minomm  gvntliun,  84^  81, 68 
PatTM  or  patrldi,  SIS  68, «!  Mf . 
PatiTM  oonnBriptt,  97 
Patromifl,  86 
Peottnia,  9^  N. 

Pihuvwl 

PtoUadta,  1S&-18Q^  147,.  197,  SM,  »6»  «• 

PomoarioBi,  M 

Popali  Albenaes,  18 

PofNihia  Bomaima,  86^  88;  e<  »fq^  147,  n. 

Porta,  96^  *^ 

PortoHa,  869,  a* 

Poaridere,  poanaslo,  12S;  n. 

PoatariofBa  or  Mcandi  aQultoH,  BO 

Potato,  881  

Ptaaftetara  moram,  801 
Pnafeotmae^  praefecti.  844 
Ptaeftctaa  annonaa^  16CL  8P0;  686 
Pnwfeetaa  Aognalall^  687 
Piaaftctoa  praotono^  660 
Ptaaftotoa  urlil,  669 


Pfaalor  panMcrlnQ%  886 

PrMtorla]il,o60     

Plfona  or  nriiBl  ouullHk  69 
PriMi  Latini,  11 


;  Protetarii  or  capita  oenM»  74—76 
I  Pro-praetoraJMU 

Prorincla,  881,  N. 

Prorlndae  oenatoriaa  orpopoli,  660 

Plorlndae  Caesareaa^  660 

Pabllcani,  618 

PnbUoola,  100 


QPAMfl'IOMEB  PBBPBTUAR,  648,  «. 

Qaaestorea  parriddll,  886 
QninqiMivixi,  887 
QnlnqiMTlii  BMoaailL  177 


B 


KAJonn  or 
Baglftigjinn,  68 
BaaoripCa,  686 
Bb»  nanrlilealML 
RorurilfSaa 
Roatia,  100^ «. 
p^Pfff^  98)  a. 


or  nx  aacvonmi,  96 


8 


Saidi  TsvALn,  889 

Bcaevola,  104 

Bcuiiiiii|  861 

Sedere  in  qnatooidedin,  640^  a 

Benatns  oonaalte,  686 

Sex  snfflragla,  76 

Bodetates,  648 

SoeU  foedeiuti  tmd  Itberl,  944 

Suggaaton,  196 


T1TIB8  or  TttlenMa,  8S 
Trlbn  movaro,  960 
Trflwa,  tribfanm,  79 
TtflnituBi,  79;  8B9 


U 


UBBA1RTAIL647 

UxoriuB,  088 


TaonOAiib  61 
Yieeaima  oerodUatam, 
Tld,  Tld  maglatar,  609 
TleoB  patrldna,  68 
Vieaa  welarataB,  70;  a. 
Tieoa  TnaeniL  106 
VlgOai;  or  eoMrtai 
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QUESTIONS  ON  DR.  SCHMITZ  S  HISTORY 

OF  ROME. 

BY   JOHN   ROBSON,  B.A,  Loitd, 
AHbtant  ICMtar  In  Unhanhj  CoD«|«  80I100L 

It  has  been  JasUy  objected  to  Bchool-books,  written  in  the  form  of  qnestion  and 
answer,  that»  as  they  may  be  completely  learned  by  an  unintelligent  ezerdse  of 
memory,  they  fail  in  drawing  forth  the  more  actiye  powers  of  the  mind.  It  is  fkr 
otherwise  with  questions  to  which  the  pnpU  must  find  the  answers  for  himself;  as,  by 
this  mode  of  interrogation  he  is  compelled  to  exert  his  intellect  in  oonsideiing  the 
Bal]|)eot  of  the  text  on  which  he  is  questioned.  He  is  thus  prerented  from  reading 
cnrsorily,  and  remembering  Tagnely;  he  can  no  longer  hare  the  appearance  of 
knowledge  without  its  reality ;  and,  if  he  learn  his  lesson  at  all,  he  must  leam  it 
welL  This  book  consists  of  sereral  thousand  questions,  with  indications  of  tiie  pages 
where  the  answers  are  to  be  looked  for.  Erery  important  circumstance  mentioned  in 
the  History  is  iuTolyed  in  the  questions,  which  are  ananged,  as  Dur  as  possible,  in  a 
complete  and  uninterrupted  series.  The  answers  are  not  always  obrions,  the  learner 
being  occasionally  expected  to  elldt  them  by  drawing  inforences  fhnn  the  foots 
stated  in  the  History ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  he  should  be  encouraged  in  all 
cases  to  gire  the  answers  rather  in  his  own  words  than  in  those  of  the  author. 
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This  woik  oompriMt  the  same  Bol^eets  aa  an  eontalned  in  the  w«U>luioim 
dictionary  bf  Lempritee,  avoiding  its  errara,  anppljing  iU  defidendea,  and  exhibiting 
in  a  coneiae  Ibnn  the  retmUt  of  tlia  labonn  of  modem  adMlara.  It  thoa  eappUes  a 
want  that  haa  been  loig  ftlt  by  moat  pecaona  engaged  in  tnitloin.  Tiie  Blognphleal 
and  Mythdiogioal  artieiea  ara  Ibonded  upon  thoae  in  the  '  IMetionazy  of  Qieek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology."  The  Geographical  artklea  aie  written  entirely 
anew  for  the  pxeaent  work.  In  addition  to  the  original  aoovoea,  the  editor  haa  avBlled 
Umaelf  of  the  beat  modem  treatiaea  on  ttie  BnbJeot»  and  of  the  TataaUe  worka  of 
traTda  in  Qraeoe  Italy,  and  the  Beat,  whleh  have  appiBaied  witUn  the  last  fow  yeara 
botti  in  England  and  Oeimany. 
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TAYLOB,  WALTON  ft  MABEBLY, 


Dr.  Carbncr's  ibiltow  (Irtononm. 

125.  cloth. 

This  work  is  intended  to  fill  a  void  in  our  industrial  litenitiirc.  Xothiit^  \aa 
hithorto  been  publihhcd,  in  which  the  management,  prospects,  and  relations  of 
riil\\»y»  in  general,  arc  regarded  in  a  high  and  general  point  of  \iew,  and  is 
which  their  commercial  and  social  relations  and  effects  are  investigated. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  Chaptei":?. — I.  Influeuec  of  irai^ovd 
Transport  on  Civilisation.  —  II.  Retrospect  of  the  Progress  of  Tran5?|>ort.— 
III.  Organisation  of  a  Railway  Administration. —  IV.  The  Way  and  the  Workj, 
---V.  Locomotive  Power. — VI.  Carrymg  Stock. — VII.  Maintenance  and  R«- i 
prtuiuction  of  Rolling  Stock. — VIIL  Stations. — IX.  Clearing-house. —  X,  P»e- 
scnger  Traffic-  XI.  Goods  TrafTic. — XII.  The  Expenae«i. — XIII.  Rccctpu, 
Tariffs,  Profits. — XIV.  Accidents  on  Railways. — XV.  Electric  Teleg;raplu— 
XVI.  Inland  Transport  in  the  United  States. — XVII.  Belgian  RailvaVfu— 
XVIII.  French  Railways.—  XIX.  German  Railwavs.-^-XX.  Railways  h 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain. — XXI.  Comparison  of  Railway  Transport  in  diffcmi 
Countries. — XXII.  Relation  of  Railways  to  the  State. 


tlr.  Mirks's  l)anb-|'iooIi  of  |%sioIogiT. 

With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.     12«.  6</.  cloik. 

The  design  of  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  been  to  afford  :• 
the  student  of  physiology  the  utmost  facility  in  the  pursuit  of  that  branch  of  h^ 
medical  education.  It  comprehends  such  an  account  of  the  facts  and  gincTtfe2]i 
admitted  principles  of  physiology  as  may  be  conveniently  consulted  by  tlx^c  cr*- 
gaged  in  the  study  of  the  science;  but  more  especially,  such  a  one  aA  the  ^udciti 
may  most  advantageously  u<^e  during  his  attendance  upon  lecturc^^,  and  in  {tft- 
puring  for  examinations.  For  the  convenience  of  students,  the  various  subji?-'* 
arc  arranged  on  a  plan  closely  corresponding  with  that  in  which  thcv  are  tausfc^ 
in  the  coursu  of  lectures  on  physiology  delivered  in  the  principal  inetropolitxi 
schools  of  medicine. 


ilroffssor  d,-IIis's  demonstrations  of  Jnatomii. 

12^.  Qd.  cloth. 

The  author  has  made  this  work  a  system  of  dissections  of  the  whole  body  :r 
parts  or  regions,  in  order  that  the  knowledge  obtauned  by  its  use  may  be  practio. 
rather  than  verbal.  For  the  purpose  of  caTr}'ing  out  the  plan  proposed,  ho  ki» 
divided  the  book  into  chapters  and  sections,  and  ha«  included  in  each  the  4<» 
section  of  one  great  division  of  the  body,  such  as  a  limb,  the  thorax,  the  abdomcm 
the  head  and  neck,  etc.  etc. 

The  anatomical  description  has  been  made  topographical,  so  to  say,  in  accordasu; 
with  the  peculiar  plan  of  the  work;  for  only  so  much  of  a  vessel,  nerve,  or  musd*. 
is  described,  a^  may  bo  laid  bare  by  the  dissection,  in  order  that  the  student  xr^^ 
not  be  perplexed  by  a  reference  to  objects  that  are  not  seen. 
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An  Introduction  to  Roman  History.     5«.  6d.  cloth. 

Tllir.  work  is  designed  to  disentangle  the  trustworthy  facts  of  the  earliest  Roman 
period,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  controversies  which  oovelop  it.  With  this 
virw,  the  writer  has  started  from  the  principle,  that  Livy,  with  all  his  faults,  is 
our  host  j^idc,  and  is  not  to  bo  departed  from  without  specific  reason.  But  he 
regards  it  as  clear,  that  Livy  himself  was  abundantly  conscious  of  the  mixture  of 
fable  with  the  ancient  tales;  so  that  this  preference  of  Livy  by  no  mepns  implies 
a  belief  in  mere  poetical  legends.  His  chief  buiiness  has  been  to  connect  and 
develop  all  the  changes  of  party  and  policy  induced  by  the  successive  additions 
made  to  the  population  of  Rome.  Thus  the  internal  relations  of  races  and  tribes, 
and  their  connection  with  the  institutions,  social,  religious,  and  military,  are  his 
prominent  topic.  With  a  view  to  these,  he  commences  with  a  survey  of  the 
Italian  races,  and  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  Latin  language.  And  in  determining 
the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  king,  and  of  the  ancient  Curiatc  assembly,  he 
regards  the  systematic  development  of  the  later  constitution  as  a  most  valuable, 
and  often  a  dotermming  clue.  In  such  a  {K'riod,  in  common  with  Niebuhr  and 
all  the  moderns,  he  despairs  of  continuous  and  confident  narrative,  yet  tries  to 
attain  as  much  of  this  as  the  materials  allow.  In  common  with  most  of  Nicbuhr's 
successors,  he  deviates  far  less  from  Livy  than  that  eminent  inquirer. 


5r.  Sarbntr  on  t|)c\^tfant  (^ngint. 

Illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings.     85.  6d.  cloth. 

This  work  is  intended  to  convey  to  the  general  reader  that  degree  of  information 
respecting  steam  jH>wer  and  its  principal  applications,  which  well-informed 
persons  desire  to  possess.  It  is  written  in  language  divested  of  mathematical 
and  mechanical  technicalities,  so  that  the  details  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
plivsic.'il  principles  on  which  they  depend,  will  be  intelligible  to  all  persons  of 
ordinary  education. 

5)tstriptibc  Catalogues  of  Mlmlis  for  ftc  ^Isr  of 

>r|)ools  aiib  CoKfqrs,  anb  of  Chemical,  f  ittrarji, 

Bltbical,  anb  .^tifiitifit  Sc^lorhs, 

Published  by  Taylor,  Walton  and  Maberly,  may  be  had  on 

application  to  the  Publishers. 

Thk  object  of  these  Two  Catalogues  is  to  convey  a  more  satisfactory  notion  of  the 
contents  of  the  Boi>ks  in  them  than  can  be  drawn  from  reading  the  titles.  Instead 
of  laudatciry  extracts  from  Review**,  general  notices  are  given  of  the  Chief  Subjects 
and  most  Prominent  Peculiiirilies  of  the  Books.  The  publications  are  designoti 
to  put  the  Reader,  as  fur  as  possible,  in  the  same  position  as  if  ho  had  inspected 
for  himself,  at  lea^t  cursorily,  the  works  described;  and,  with  this  view,  care  h»is 
been  Uiken,  in  drawing  up  the  notices,  merel^^HA^^^AiilAMllUAkJilii^itUiyLt^i- 
niont,  and  no  exaggeration  whatever. 
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